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PREFACE 

The majority of the articles in these volumes were 
originally ck-4‘ted Mr. R. E. Enthoven, I.C.S., but the 
extensive alterations and additions subsequently found 
necessary were contributed by Mr. S. M. Edvvardes, I.C.S. 
Sections on Geology Ajjcre received from the Director, 
Geological Survey of India, and on History and Archaeo¬ 
logy from Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. Professor Gammie 
revised the Botany sections and the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture those on Agriculture, while the 
Secretary-General to the Governor-General of Goa kindly 
scrutinized the articles on the Portuguese Possessions in 
India. The articles on Districts and Native States were 
revised by the Collectors and Political.Agents respectively. 
Special acknowledgement is due to Captain H. W. Berthon, 
I.A., ‘for revising the several articles on the Kathiawar 
States ; and to Mr. E. M. Hodgson, of the Forest depart¬ 
ment, for a useful contribution on the Dangs. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

BOMBAY 


VOLUME I 

Bombay Presidency. —Bombay, the Western Presidency Physical 
of British lAdia, is divided into four revenue Divisions ana aspects, 
twenty-five^ Districts. It also in(‘ludcs numerous Native sj^ns. 
States. The territory thus composed extends from 13° 53' to 
28° 29' N. and from 66° 40' to 76° 32' E. The British Districts, 
including Sind, contain a total area of 122,984 stpiare miles, 

*and a total population (according to the Census of 1901) of 
18,515,587 ; the Native States under the Bombay Government 
cover an addrtional area estimated at 65,761 square miles, with 
a population of 6,908,648; total area, 188,745 square miles; 
total ])opulation, 25,424,235. In the geographical limits of the 
Presidency are included the Portuguese Possessions of Goa, 
Daman, and Diu, with an aggregate area of 1,470 square miles . 
and a population (1900) of 531,798 ; also the State of Baroda, 
with an area of 8,099 S(]uare miles and a yiopulation of 
1*952,692, which is under the political control of the (Govern¬ 
ment of India. The outlying settlement of Aden has an area 
of 80 square miles, with a population of 43,974. The capital 
of the Presidency, to which it has given its name, is Bomuay 
City, situated on an island on the shore of the Arabian Sea in 
18° 55' N. and 72° 54' E. 

The Presidency is bounded on the north-west, north, and 
north-east by Baluchistan, the British Province of the Punjab, 
and the Native States of Rajputina; on the east by the Native 
States of the Central India Agency, the Central Provinces, 

Berar, and the Dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad ;* on the 
south by the Presidency of Madras and the State of Mysore; 
and on the Wt!st by the Arabian Sea. ,, 

' This total includes Bombay City an<I Island, whicb^ is treated as a 
separate District *unde# a Collector, but does not includc,^thc new District 
formed in 1906 by the partition of Kbandesh. 

i BO. U 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

. • t 

Natural • Between these limits are contained tracts of country varying 
divisions, greatly in climate and physical aspects. Of these, the most 
important are Sind, Gujarat, the Deccan, the Kon^arl^ and the 
Carnatic. The District of North Kanara, at the extreme south 
of the Presidency, in so far as it can be brought within this 
scheme of division, lies partly in the Carnatic and partly in the 
. Konkan. 

Sind. Skid, or the*lf)wer valley of the Indus, is the most northerly 

section of the Presidency. It includes the six Districts of 
Karachi, Hyderabad, Thar and Parkar, Larkana, Sukkur, and 
the Upper Sind Frontier; and also the Native State of 
Khairpur. It differs widely in physical features and clin^te, 
no less than in the language, dress and customs of its inhabi¬ 
tants, from the rest of the Presidency, from which it is cut off by 
the desert or the sea. Cultivation in Sind is, as aVule, possibli 
only where irrigation exists, and the province is thus depen¬ 
dent on the annual inundation of the Indus with its subsidiary 
system of canals. The surface of the land is a monotonous 
desert, interrupted by low cliffs or undulating sand-heaps, save 
only where the floods of the great river, or the silver streak of* 
a canal, have transformed a waste of sand and scrub jungle into 
broad acres of smiling crop. Flat and arid for me most part, 
Sind poss('.sses an indescribable charm in its wide expanse of 
reeds and water, where the floods lie held from the adjacent 
crops by giant banks of earth, and the silence is broken only by 
the cries of myriads of wild fowl on the wing. 

(uijiirat. In striking contrast to the Sind desert, the plains of Gujarat 
stand first in the Presidency for richness of soil and density of 
population. They are watered by many rivers, the most famous 
of which are the Narbada and the 'I'apti, whose valleys are 
sheets of unbroken cultivation. Towards the Rann of Cutch 
the rich plains pass into salt and sandy waste, and the subsoil 
is brackish. Gujarat contains the Districts of Kaira, Ahmad- 
abad, Broach, Surat, and Panch Mahals, with numerous petty 
Native States, of which the most important are Cutch, Morvi, 
Ciondal, and Bhaunagar, situated in Cutch and the peninsula 
of Kathiawar, Of these, Cutch is an island lying between 
2 2° 47' and 24° N. and 68° 25' and 71° 11' E., cut off from the 
mainland by the great salt waste known as the Rann. Kathiawar 
is a peninsula lying between 20° 48' and 23° 45' N. and 68° 56' 
and 72° 20' E. It is connected with the mainland of Gujarat 
by a neck of low-lying land which until 1813 was flooded during 
part of the year, and is still partly covered by a large lagoon, 
the Nal. The State of Baroda, though contained within this 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

f • 

geographical division, is not now politically attached to the • 
Bombay^Presidency. 

The remaining portion of the Presidency is divided into high- The 
and low-level tracts by the rugged line of the Western Ghats t)eccaii 
or Sahyadris, which run parallel to the coast-line •for many 
hundred miles. Perched upon these frowning eminences stand 
the hill forts famous in Maratha history. Behind them lie the * 
scantily watered tracts of the Deccan plateau, Tor the mosF part 
an almost treeless plain, sloping from the rock-bound Ghat edge 
towards the level fields of Berar and Hyderabad. Protected 
by the hills from the south-west monsoon, which at times 
surfnounts their crest only to hurl its heavy clouds across the 
continent leaving the lane# unwatered and untilled, the Deccan 
^yields to much labour a bare measure of subsistence. In the 
valleys of the large rivers, where population clusters on the 
banks in busy towns, the soil is more productive ; but the 
country is ever haunted by t|je spectre of famine. It breeds 
a race of sturdy husbandmen, who show a marked superiority 
^ over their Gujarat brethren in their powers of resisting the 
rigours of a starvation diet. The Deccan Districts are Nasik, 
Ahmadnagar^ Poona, Satara, and Sholapur. The Native States 
included in this area arc few and unimportant. To the north 
of Nasik, Khandesh, in the Tapti valley, is usually excluded 
from the Deccan as being more akin to the plains of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, especially in its rich fields of black cotton 
soil, growing excellent cotton and wheat. The Deccan possesses 
large tracts of rocky and uncultivablc land. I'o the west, near 
the Ghats, where the rainfall is heavy, the main crop is rice, 
grown in terraces in the broken country known as the Konkan 
Ghat Matha or Maval. Over the greater part of the or 
level tracts, a light rainfall, if seasonable, produces good crops 
of cereals. 

South of the Deccan, three Districts, Bclgaum, Bijapur, and The 
Dharwar, form the Bombay •Carnatic, or Kanarese territory. Carnatic 
The large Native State of Kolhapur also forms part of the 
Carnatic,*which is otherwise known as the Southern Maratha 
Country. Owing to the edge of the Ghats being thickly 
wooded on the west of the.se Districts, they enjoy a better water- 
supply than the arid Deccan plain fartl^pr north, and are 
also able to reclcon on a more certain rainfall. In Dharwar a 
system of numerous small tanks for w^ater stosage permits the 
cultivation of irrigated crops on a large scale.^ The greater 
portion of the* abcfi^e-Ghat section of North Kayara District is 
covered with continuous forest. The Carnatic is thus a land of 
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sweeping forest and well-watered fields, bearing sice crops 
beneath the storms of the Ghat rainfall, and yielding a sea of 
wheat, cotton, and jowdr beyond the zone of the monsoon's 
fury. Though the Western Ghats are here covered with dense 
jungle, their line is more broken than in the Deccan, so that 
the rivers, which elsewhere flow eastward across the continent, 
sometimes turn towards the western coast-line in the Southern 
Carriktic. * ^ 

'The )ow-lying tract below the Ghats, termed the Konkan, 
contains the Districts of 'Fhana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Bombay 
City and Island, the below-Ghat section of North Kanara, and 
the Native States of Savantvadi, Janjira, and Jawhar. is 
a difficult country to travel in, for, in addition to rivers, creeks, 
and harbours, there are many isolated peaks and detached 
ranges of hills. Thus, in north-east Thana the 'Deccan trap 
forms a high table-land, which passes southwards in a series of 
abrupt isolated hills to the bare flat laterite plateau of Ratnagiri. 
The granite and sandstone hills of North Ranara are locally 
reckoned as distinct from the main range of the Western Ghats, 
and the largo proj)ortion of forest it contains distinguishes 
below-Ghat Kanara from the rest of the Konkan. The culti¬ 
vation consists of a few rich plots of rice land and groves of 
coco-nut palms, watered by a never-failing supply from the 
storm c louds of the south-west monsoon. Though in climate 
severely oppressive when the sun adds its power to the ener¬ 
vating influence of the moisture-laden atmosi)here, yet the 
Konkan is unrivalled for beauty of scenery. 

The peculiarities of soil, climate, and conformation thus 
briefly described result in a great variety of scenery. In Sind 
the eye of the traveller, fatigued by endless stretches of sand 
and scrub jungle, rests with relief on the broad expanse of the 
lagoons rich in waving reeds and clustering babUL In Gujarat 
the sandy waste of Cutch leads through the treeless, if more 
fertile, plain of Kathiawar to the well cropped fields of the 
central I )istricts : a park-like territory intersected at intervals 
by the broad floods of its rivers, and well wooded, rvith many 
a noble tree to shade the approaches to its busy and populous 
towns, dliis is the garden of the Tresidency. The approach 
to the Deccan plateau is guarded by the long iine of the 
U'eslern Ghats. Though smiling with fern ‘and foliage and 
glistening with .the .silver threads of numerems wMerfalls during 
the summer rains, their rugged crests are, in the dry season, 
left gaunt and bare save when robed in purple'^in the haze of 
early morn, or touched to brilliance l)y the last rays of the 
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setting sufi. Beyond the Ghat edge, broken country slopes to • • 

a vast treeless expanse, undulating between great stretches of 
rock or bouWer and poorly tilled patches of cultivation. South 
of the Deccan the well-watered fields of the Carnatic lead to the 
giant forests of Kanara, which are to be seen at their*best near 
the magnificent Gersoppa Falls. Vistas of rolling hills clad 
with evergreen forest stretch everywhere to the limit of the • 
horizon. Beyond the evergreen zone, dense* patches of tall 
teak and feathery bamboo line the valleys of perennial streams, 
where clumps of screw-pine catch the broken lights that 
penetrate the leafy canopy. The scenery is of rare beauty at 
all feasons of the year, whether half hidden and half revealed 
in the driving mists of thc^monsoon, or [lierccd by the shafts of 
^he hot-season sun in the mysterious silence of an April noon. 

Yet before all in picturesqiicness arc the coast tracts of the 
Konkan, where sparkling rollers break on soft white sand 
beneath overhanging palm a{»d grey-green casuarina; red- 
rocked islets and promontories lie in the broad bosom of a 
^ light blue sea ; the flaming leaf of the gold-mohur tree in hot- 
season foliage offers a beacon by day to guide the quaintly 
moulded nati^ve craft on their coastwise journeys ; and in the 
background the long grey line of the eternal hills sends 
streamlet and broad river alike to mingle their Hoods with 
the depths of the Indian Ocean. 

The following are the chief mountain ranges, which all have Mountnins 
a general direction from north to south. In the north-west, on 
the right bank of the Indus, the Kirthar mountains, a continua¬ 
tion of the great Sulaiman range, separate British India from 
the domains of the Khan of Kalat. In Sind there are low 
ranges of sandhills, and in Culch and Kathiawar several isolated 
peaks and cliffs, which form geologically a continuation of the 
Aravalli mountains. Proceeding towards the south-east, an 
extensive mountain chain is met with, which may be regarded 
either as a southern spur Of the Aravallis or a northern 
prolongation of the Western Ghats beyond the valleys of the 
Tapti and Narbada. These hills separate Gujarat from the 
States of Central India, beginning in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Abu and stretching southwards down to the right bank 
of the Narbada. South of the lapti th(; country becomes 
rugged and broken, with isolated masses of rock and projecting 
spurs, forming* the watershed for the great rivers*of the Deccan. * 
This rugged region constitutes, strictly speaking^ the northern 
extremity of tKe Western Ghats, here called^ the Sahyadri 
Hills. I'hat great range runs southward, parallel to the sea- 
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^ coast for upwards of r,ooo miles, with a generah elevation 
of about 1,800 feet above the sea, though individual peaks rise 
to more than double that height. The western, declivity is 
abrupt, and the low strip of land bordering the sea-shore is 
seldom more than 40 miles in width. The Ghats do not often 
descend in one sheer precipice, but, as is usually the case with 

' a tra[) formation, the descent is broken by a succession of 
terral::es. The landward slope is gentle, also falling in terraces, 
the cre^t of the range being in many cases but slightly raised 
above the level of the central plateau of the Deccan. Apart 
from minor spurs of the Western Ghats, only two ranges in the 
Presidency have a direction from east to west. The Satpura 
range, from the neighbourhood of 'he fort of Asirgarh to its 
termination in the east of Gujarat, forms the watershed between 
the Tapti and Narbada rivers, separating Khandesh from the 
territories of Indore, and attaining an elevation of over 5,000 
feet. The S atm ala or Ajanta hills, which divide Khandesh 
from the Nizam’s Dominions on the south, are of less impor¬ 
tance, being rather the northern slope of the plateau of the 
Deccan than a distinct hill range. 

"I'hc Bombay Presidency has no great rivers which it can call 
its own. The outlying province of Sind is penetrated through¬ 
out its entire length from north to south by the Indus, whose 
overflowing waters are almost the sole means of distributing 
fertility through that parched region. Its season of flood 
begins in March and continues until September; the discharge 
of water, calculated at more than 40,000 cubic feet per second 
in December, is .said to increase tenfold in August, the average 
depth of the river rising during the inundation from 9 to 24 
feet, and the velocity of the current increasing from 3 to 7 
miles an hour. The entire lower portion of the delta is torn and 
furrowed by old channels of the river, for the surface is a light 
sand easily swept away and re-deposited year by year. The 
plains of Northern Gujarat are w&tered by a few small streams, 
tlie chief of which are the Sabarinatl and Mahi, both rising 
in the Mahl Kantha hills and flowing southward into*the head 
of the Gulf of Cambay. 'I'he Nakuada, in its westerly cour.se 
to the sea from Central India, has but a short section within 
the limits of the ,Presidency. It separates the “"territory of 
Baroda from Rewa Kantha, and, after passing the city of 
Broach, falls hito the Gulf of Cambay by a^'hoble estuary. 
For about a hundred miles from the sea it is navigable at 
all seasons by country boats, and during tht^ raiils by vessels of 
50 tons burden. The Tapti, although a smaller river, has a 
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greater commercial importance. It flows through the whole , ^ 

length of Khandesh and enters the sea a little above the city 
of Surat.* Both these rivers run for the most part between 
high banks, and are of little use for irrigation. Passing south¬ 
wards, the hill streams which rise in the Western Qhats and 
flow west into the Arabian Sea are very numerous but of 
little importance. During the rains they become formidable • 
torrents, but in the hot season they dwindle iWay and almost 
cease to flow. In the lowlands of the Konkan their annual 
floods have worn deep tidal creeks, which form valuable 
highways for traffic. In the extreme south of the Presidency, 
in 4 he District of North Kanara, these westward-flowing 
streams become larger; ®ne of them, the Sharavati, plunges 
downwards from the mountains in the celebrated Falls of 
tjERSOPPA. *On the eastern side of the Ghats arc the head¬ 
waters of both the Godavari and Kistna (Krishna) rivers, 
the former of which rises near Nasik and the latter near 
Mahabaleshwar. Both of these, after collecting the waters 
of many tributary streams, some of considerable size, leave the 
Presidency in a south-easterly direction, crossing the entire 
plain of the Deccan on their way to the Bay of Bengal. 

The most ^peculiar natural feature in the Presidency is the Bays and 
Rann ok Cutch. Authorities have not yet decided whether 
it is an arm of the sea from which the waters have receded, or 
an inland lake whose seaward barrier has been swept away by 
some natural convulsion. It covers an estimated area of 
9,000 sejuare miles, forming the w-cstern boundary of Gujarat; 
but when flooded during the rainy season, it unites the two 
gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, and converts the peninsula of 
Cutch into an island. In the dry season the soil is impreg¬ 
nated with salt, the surface in some places being moist and 
marshy, and in others strewn with gravel and shingle like a dry 
river-bed or sea-beach. At this time the Rann is frequented 
by numerous herds of antelope, the ‘black buck ’ of si)ortsmen. 

Large tracts of marshy landT are to be found in Sind, caused by 
changes •in the course of the Indus. The Manciihar Lake, 
on the right bank of the river, near the town of Sehwan, is 
swollen during the annual season of inundation to an area of 
about 16o • square miles; and a large portion of th*e newly 
formed delta h 5 s not yet been fully reclaimed from the anta¬ 
gonistic fored^of the river and the sea. Along^the coast of the • 
Konkan the low-lying lands on the borders of the salt-water 
creeks are li^le io be overflowed at high tide? Several arti¬ 
ficial sheets of water may, from their size, be dignified with the 
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, title of lakes; of these the chief are the Tansa lake, constructed 
to provide Bombay City with water, and the Gokak lake in 
Belgaum. The former has an area of about 3,400* and the 
latter of 4,000 acres. Another sheet of water, the Kharak- 
vasla tanjv, intended to supply the city of Poona, and also to 
irrigate the neighbouring fields, covers an area of 3,500 acres. 

Islands. , There are numerous small islands scattered along the coast, 
few which rtrl inhabited or of any importance. The note¬ 
worthy cxcet)tions are Ctttch, Salsette, and Bombay. These 
are separated from the mainland by creeks of .salt desert or tidal 
mud. An island of historic interest, as being one of the first 
plac(;s on the c oast known to the ancients, is Anjidiv, siturted 
a few miles from the pc^rt of Karwi?/, and since 1505 a Portu¬ 
guese possession. 

Ilaibours Though the Presidency coast-line contains many estuaries 
forming fair-season ports for vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade, Bombay, Karachi, and Karwar alone have harbours 
sufficiently landlocked to protect shipping during the pre- 
vaUaice of the south-west monsoon. 'J'he coast-line is regular 
and unbroken, save by the (iulfs of Cambay and Cutch, between 
which lies the peninsula of Kathiawar. There are 69 light¬ 
houses in the Presidency, of which the chief are Manora Point 
at Karachi, visible for 20 miles; the Prongs and Khanderi 
lights at Bombay, visible for 18 ; and the Oyster Rock light at 
Karwar, visible for 20 miles. The Aden light can be seen for 
20 miles. 

Geology. From a geological point of view, the rocks forming the 
Bombay Presidency can be clas.sified in the following divisions : 
(i) A group of very ancient rocks, partly crystalline and partly 
sedimentary. These include, firstly, a variety of granitic and 
gneissose rocks which occur in the southern Districts (Dharwar, 
Kanara, Belgaum), where they are closely compressed into 
complicated folds, together with some highly metamorphosed 
stratified rocks called the ‘Dlrirwar .series’ with which they are 
intimately associated; they are also found in parts of Rewa 
Kantha and the J’anch Mahals. vSecondly, younger‘-stratified 
deposits known under various local names, such as Kaladgi, 
Bhima, Chamimner. The.sc have usually undergone a very 
moderate degree of disturbance and metamorphis'm as com¬ 
pared with the highly altered older strata upori which they rest 
unconformably j they are completely unfossiliferous, and are 
almost entirely older than the Cambrian. (2) An immense 
accumulation of volcanic rocks, principaFy ba.saltic lavas, 
known as the ‘Deccan trap.’ This is the most important 
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geological* formation in the Bombay Presidency, covering ^ 
almost entirely the region included between the i6th and 
22nd parallfcils of latitude, together with the greater part of 
the Kathiawar peninsula and a large portion of Cutch. (3) A 
series of fossiliferous marine and fiuviatile strata exU-mding in 
age from middle Jurassic to upper Miocene or lowest Pliocene. 

They are best developed in the northern part of the Presidency, - 
and include strata belonging to, firstly, tlft^l* middle (folite 
(Cutch); secondly, the lowest Cretaceous (Umia beds of Cutch 
and Kathiawar); thirdly, the upper Cretaceous (Lameta and 
Bagh series of the lower Narbada region); fourthly, the Eocene 
(N«mmulilic limestones and associated rocks of Surat, Cutch, 
and Sind); fifthly, Oligoc^^nc and Miocene (Upper Nari, Caj, 
and Manchhars of Sind, Cutch, and Kathiawar). (4) Ossb 
ferous gravels and clays of the I'apti and Godavari valleys, 
with fossil remains of extinct mammalia of upper Pliocene or 
lower Pleistocene age. (5) Recent accumulations forming the 
plains of Sind and Gujarat ana the Rann of Cutch. 

The geological literature of Bombay is very extensive. 

Some of the most important works have been published in the 
Memoirs of the Geological Sitn^ey of India^ among w’hich may 
be mentioned the geological descriptions of Sind by Dr. W. T. 
Blanford (vol. xvii), of Cutch by A. B. Wynne (vol. ix), of 
Kathiawar by F. Fedden (vol. xxi), of the Deccan trap and the 
Narbada and Tapti valleys by Dr. Blanford (vol. vi), and of 
the South Maratha Country by R. B. Foote (vol. xii). The 
Dharwar series, the chief auriferous series in South India, has 
also been described by R. B. Foote in vols. xxi and xxii of the 
Rcco 7 ‘ds of the Geological Sur^jcy. Most of the fossils from 
the Presidency have been described in various volumes of the 
jPalaeoJitologia Indica, 

The Presidency can be distributed into the following botani- Botany, 
cal provinces : Sind, Gujarat (including Kathiawar), Khandesh, 
Deccan, Southern Maratha Country (including the greater part 
of Belgaum, Bijapur, and'Dharwar Districts), Konkan, and 
Kanara.* There are no absolute boundaries to these divisions, 
but each, in a certain degree, possesses some characteristic 
forms of vegetation. By taking the broadest possible view of 
the subjeef, the number of provinces may, however, be*reduced 
to five, as Khindesh can be included in the Deccan, and 
Kanara may* be looked upon as a southern extension of the * 
Konkan. 

The flora of Sind, Gujarat, Khandesh, and *the Deccan is 
comparatively poor : the commoner trees arc those which have 
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been intentionally planted or preserved; the shrubs are often 
thorny and stunted; the herbaceous plants are mostly repre¬ 
sented by weeds of cultivation, but the grasses aA of ex¬ 
tremely varied forms, and the pastures are luxuriant in the 
rainy season. 

In the tracts of the Southern Maratha Country, which cor¬ 
respond in configuration to the Deccan but differ in their 
geological composition, the flora is somewhat more varied; 
but it is in the Konkan and Kanara, with the adjoining Ghats, 
that vegetation is richest in forms. The trees are often lofty ; 
the shrubs are of many different types, frequently growing in 
impenetrable thickets; while the herbaceous vegetation isjr on 
the whole, scantier than in the morfj open country above the 
Ghats. 

Of the plants of the Presidency, only the folldwing orders* 
(given in order of importance) contain more than fifty species 
each : Leguminosae^ GramineaCy AcafithaceaCy Composilae, Eu- 
phorbiaceaCy Cyperaceae^ ConvolbulaceaCy OrchideaCy RubiaceaCy 
LabiataCy Malvaceae, and Urticaceae, There are probably only 
2,500 species of flowering plants altogether, and many of these 
are confined to special tracts and localities, so that, taking into 
account the extent and diversity of the Presidency, the flora 
is poor. 

The princijial timber trees are: teak, found in all forests 
throughout the Presidency except in Sind ; black-wood, of two 
varieties, Dalbergia Sissoo in Sind, and D. laiifolia in the other 
parts of the Presidency ; 17 . oi 4 gei?iensis {tiwas), found in hill 
forests throughout the Presidency; Pterocarpus Alarsupiuniy 
called honne in Kanara and bibla in the Northern Division ; 
Terrninalia lomentosa, known as ain in Marathi and as sadara 
in Gujarati; ebony and poon, found only in the Southern Divi¬ 
sion ; babui {Acacia arabica), attaining to greatest size and ex¬ 
cellence in Lower and Middle Sind, but found in all parts of 
the Presidency; khair {Acacia Catechti), valuable not only for 
timber and firewood, but also as 'yielding the extract known 
as ciitch ; Nauclea cordifolia {heda') and N. parvifolia {kalam 
in Marathi, yetgal in Kanarese), common in the coast forests, 
less so inland; ndna or ?idndiy and bonda or bonddra, two 
varieties of lagerstroemia ; asa?ia {Bidelia spinor') ; anjan 
{Ifardivickia bhiata), found only in Khandesh; jdmba {Xylia 
dolabri/ormis)y ^a hard and durable wood, sometimes called 
iron-wood; and bah an {Popnlus euphratica), soft and of no 
great size, but the only timber tree which g’-ow^ in any abun¬ 
dance in Upper Sind. Tamarisk {Tamarix indica)y though 
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it never attains any size, deserves mention from the very ex¬ 
tensive scale on which it is cut by the Forest department in 
Sind as Siel for steamers on the Indus. Sandal-wood is found 
in the forests of Kanara. The bamboo, though unknown in 
Sind, is widely spread throughout the forests of the Northern 
and Southern Divisions. 

The forests also contain many trees which are valued on . 
account of their fruits, nuts, or berries. Amo^ig these aro the 
mango {Mangifera mdicd) ; the jack {^Ariocarpus infegri/olia); 
the i^Zizyphus Jujuba) ; the bel {Aeg/e Afarme/os), a valu¬ 
able remedy in dysentery; the hirda {Terminalia Chebiila)^ 
whith supplies the myrabolam of commerce; the undi {Calo- 
phyllum inophyllum), the^seeds of which yield a dark-green 
oil; the mahud-tree {Bassia latifolid)^ from the flowers of 
which spirit is distilled, while the seeds yield a large quantity 
of thick oil used for making soap in Kaira District, and are 
also exported; and the kara^jj {Pongawia g/abrd), whose 
beans give an oil used not only for burning, but also medi- 
^ cinally in cutaneous diseases. 

The palms of the Bombay Presidency are the coco-nut 
(Cocos nucifera) ; the true date (Phoenix dactylifera)^ very 
abundant near Sukkur in Upper Sind; the bastard date 
(Phoenix sylves^ris), found in the Konkan, Gujarat, and the 
Deccan; the palmyra palm (Borassus flabcilifer\ common 
along the coast; the bherali (Caryota urens), a mountain palm 
found on the seaward slopes of the Western Ghats; and the 
supdri or betel nut palm (Areca Caterhu). The fermented 
sap of the tad or palmyra palm is largely used as an intoxi¬ 
cating drink under the name of tadi (toddy). Similar drinks 
are prepared from the sap of the coco-nut and the bastard 
date palm, and pass by the same name, while the fermented 
sap of the bhef'ali is known as mddi. Oil is largely extracted 
from the kernel of the coco-nut, and coir fibre from the outer 
husk. The leaves of the (K)Co-nut and palmyra palms are 
much used in Bombay Ci!y and along the coast in the con- 
structiort of temporary buildings and huts. Coarse matting 
is made from the leaves of the date palm. 

The Presidency contains most of the fruit trees and vege¬ 
tables common in India. The mangoes of Bombay have 
a special repiftation, and good strawberries are grown at 
Mahabalesh\^ 5 r. In Nasik and Karachi Dist;-icts grapes are “ 
successfully cultivated, and Ahmadnagar produces the Cape 
gooseberry in co:|siderable quantities. ' 

Among the wild animals peculiar to the Presidency may be Fauna. 
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, mentioned the lion of Gujarat, which zoologists art now dis¬ 
posed to regard as a local variety rather than a sej)arate 
species; and the wild ass, frequenting the sandy d*cserts of 
Cutch and Upper Sind. Leopards are common, but the tiger 
has retroiited before the advance of cultivation, and is now 
found only in remote jungles. The sloth bear {^Melursus 

. u?’sinus) is found wherever rocks, hills, and forests occur; 
andHhe hhon""^Bos gat/n^s) haunts the mountain glades of 
Kanara^ Of deer, the sdmbar iCervus unicolor) is found in 
the same localities as the bison, though in greater abun¬ 
dance, while the nilgai (Bosela/lius tragocamclus) and the ante- 
loi)c are numerous, especially in Gujarat. Chital {CePvus 
axis) and the barking-deer {Ccrvulm^s muntjac) are also com¬ 
mon. Small game, such as snipe, quail, partridges, and wilc^ 
ducks, can generally be obtained by the s])ortsman at the 
right season in most parts of the Presidency, even within easy 
reach of the suburbs of Bombay. In 1904 the total number 
of registered deaths throughout the J^residency caused by 
wild beasts was only 33, whereas venomous snakes killed 
i,T29 persons. On the coast and in the big rivers fish arc 
found in abundance. The chief kinds of sea-fish are the 
pomfret, sole, mullet, stone-fish, and lady-fish, while the rivers 
contain mahsecr, moral, and pal la. 

The rainfall, with the exception of occasional thunder¬ 
storms, is confined to the five months bet'ween June and 
November, during which the south-west monsoon strikes the 
long line of the west coast, to be followed by heavy storms 
on its retirement in the latter part of this period. Sind is 
almost rainless, receiving 2 inches of rain in July and August, 
and less than 2 inches during the remaining ten months; and 
the temperature is, in constM]uence, subject to great fluctua¬ 
tions. During the cold months, from October to March, the 
thermometer falls below freezing-point at night, and the days 
are of agreeable freshness. In iha hot months that follow, the 
dry heat is intense, reaching a maximum of at Jacob- 
abad. Gujarat has a more ample rainfall of 20 to 36 inches, 
with a brisk cold season, and o])pressive heat in the summer. 
The temperature falls on the burst of the south-west monsoon, 
but the air remains Jiot and sultry till the approach of the cold 
season in 0 ('tober. The Konkan tracts receive the full brunt 
of the monsoonis fury, and have a rainfall of ioo*fo 150 inches, 
almost entirely due to the south-west rain current. The air is 
heavily chargecl with moisture throughout tlie year; and the 
climate, except for a brief period during December, January, 
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and February, is oppressive to those who are not used to it, 
though the thermometer seldom rises above 96°. In contrast 
to the iJonltan, the Deccan or Districts above the Ghats 
receive a moderate rainfall of between 20 and 30 inches, 
starting with downpour and drizzle from the south-west from 
June to September, and ending with sharp heavy storms from 
the north-east in October. In March and April the ther¬ 
mometer readings are high, 108® to 110° bein§*a not unusual 
maximum ; but the air is dry and the heat less oppressive 
than on the coast. During the monsoon the climate is cool 
and pleasant, and the cold months, if short, are decidedly 
bra«ng. Fhc Carnatic in its western portions enjoys a heavy 
rainfall, increasing rapidly#from 50 to 200 inches as the edge 
of the (jhats is approached. To the east, the plain country 
Ras a rainfall resembling that of the Deccan, though heavier 
and more certain. The cold season is agreeable, but of short 
duration. During the hot season the climate is tempered by 
westerly breezes from the sea, and extremes of heat are seldom 
reached. At the height of the south-west monsoon, floods 
*are not uncommon. The rivers, suddenly filled by many 
hundreds of streams and hill-side torrents, rise rapidly in 
their beds, inundating the land on each side for a considerable 
distance. 

The tables on the next page give average statistics of rainfall 
and temperature. 

Many houses were destroyed in Cutch by an earthquake in Earth- 

1810. Seismic disturbances have been registered from time 

. ° cyclones, 

to time at the Colaba Observatory; but no earthquakes per- and floods, 
ceptible otherwise than by scientific instruments have been 
recorded in the recent history of the Presidency. Cyclones 
and the accompanying floods have been numerous. The 
usual period for such occurrences is just before, or at the 
conclusion of, the south-west monsoon. In August, 1868, 
a sevtTe storm caused floods on the Sabarmati river, which 
rose many feet in a few hours, flooding Ahmadabad and 
destroying 10,000 houses. The total loss ascribed to this 
calamity was estimated at 158 lakhs. A similar flood in 1875 
injured 4,000 houses. In 1872 tlie Panjhra and Girna rivers 
in Khandesli District overflowed and caused great destruction 
of property. Mcfre than 5,000 families were rendered homeless, 
apart from the*^ild tribes, and the damage to crops and property 
was estimated at 160 lakhs. Considerable tracts in Kaira and 
Surat Districts haj^e been flooded on numerous occasions. 

In 1883 continuous rain caused the Tapti to rise steadily until 
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one-third Surat city was inundated by water to a depth of 
20 feet. The surrounding country was flooded, and more 
than 2 lakhs' worth of damage to crops and buildings was 
recorded. 

The records of the Meteorological department contain par¬ 
ticulars of many cyclones on the west coast. In recent years 
the most noteworthy of these were in 1889, 1896, and 1902, 
the first two during the monsoon, and the lattdi" in May, \,'hen 
a severe storm travelling northwards struck Bombay, doing 
much damage to shipping in the harbour and produce lying 
ready for shipment in the docks. 

Im the earliest times of which we have any record the History. 
Aryans were already settla^d on the Indus and even knew of 
trade by sea. But the greater part of the west coast was before 
peopled by Dravidian tribes, who lived in forts and villages 
under the rule of kings, carried on the ordinary arts of life, 
such as weaving, pottery, and working in metals, and worshipped 
spirits and demons of all degrees, besides a supreme deity 
known as Ro (king). An export trade to the Red Sea by way 
'of East Africa sprang up as early as 1000 b.c., and with 
Babylon by way of the Persian Gulf not later than 750 b.c. 

By the latter route the Indian traders brought home the 
Brahmi alphabet, the parent of all modern Indian scripts, 
as w'ell as the art of brick-making, and possibly the knowledge 
of the lunar mansions (nakshatrd)^ the Babylonian weights 
{mafia), and the legend of the Flood. The Persian conquest 
of the Indus valley {c. 510 b.c.) may have introduced the arts of 
sculpture and of coining money. Meanwhile, India south 
of the Vindhyas was being Aryanized in faith and partly in 
speech, not at first by concpiest, but by peaceful settlements 
of Brahmans along the west coast. For Western India the 
importance of Alexander’s march down the Indus (325 b.c.) 
lay chiefly in the fact that it cleared the way for the huge 
empire of the Mauryas, which under Asoka (272-231 b.c.). The 
who became an ardent Buddhist, included Kalinga and the ^^^'784' 
whole west coast down to Mysore, as well as the Marathas of b.c. 
the Deccan (Rastikas and Petenikas) and Berar. ^Vestern 
India was placed under the prince-governor of Ujjain. Mis¬ 
sions spread Buddhism among the traders of the coast towns 
and the Western'* Deccan, which by this time was more or less 
completely Ai^nized; and Jainism also seems to have first 
reached the South at this period. It was a time of peace and 
of active intercourse with foreign nations, especially with the 
Greek monarchy of the Seleucids. Asoka’s empire broke up 
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after his death, the western provinces falling to the prince of 
Ujjain. 

After the Mauryas came the Bactrian Greeks (fSo b.c.), 
of whom Apollodotus and Menander (150 b.c.), a prince of 
Buddhist leanings, probably ruled in Sind and Kathiawar. 
Farther south the heritage of the Mauryas fell to the Andhras 
or Satavahanas of Paithan on the Godavari, a Dravidian 
family whose pfbwer by 200 b.c, had reached Nasik and the 
Western Ghats. In the meantime a great migration of the 
nations of Central Asia brought a number of Scythians into 
Northern and Western India, where they came into collision 
with the Satavahanas, while the trade with Rome, \Whch 
sprang up about a.d. 40, brought ^^ver-growing wealth to the 
cities of the west coast. About 120 Ujjain and Gujarat fell 
into the hands of a line of foreign Kshatrapas, which lastecl 
till about 300. Their best-known ruler, Rudradaman (150), 
held the sea-board from the mouth of the Indus to the Daman- 
ganga, together with the inlancfcountry from Multan to Bhilsa. 
The kingdom of his rivals, the Satavahanas, stretched across 
the Peninsula from sea to sea, and on the west from the* 
Damanganga to Vanavasi (Banavasi) in Kanara, the chief 
towns being Dhanakataka (Dharnikotta) in the*'Kistna delta, 
'Pagara ('I’cr) near Naldrug, and Paithan on the Godavari. 
About 210 their power in the west seems to have died out, 
and that of the Kshatrajias took its place (r. 230-400). The 
country flourished so long as the two kingdoms were at peace. 
Ikahmans and Buddhists shared the royal bounty, and mer¬ 
chants vied with each other in excavating temples and monas¬ 
teries on all the main roads to the coast. The Kshatra[)as, 
foreigners as they were, were the first Indian dynasty to use 
classical Sanskrit in inscriptions, and Rudradaman himself was 
versed in all the learning of the Brfihmans, while the Sata¬ 
vahanas seem to have given much encouragement to Prakrit 
literature. After the fall of thej'aithan dynasty (210) Broach 
monopolized the European trade, •which was much encouraged 
by the Kshatrapas, who now seized and held Kalian; but 
l)efore long, through the fall of Palmyra {273) and the ex¬ 
tinction of the main Kshatrapa line (c. 300), commerce fell 
into dtcay. 

The next century and a half is a period ot great obscurity. 
In Ciujarat a series of short-lived Kshatrapa dywftsties followed 
each other till c, 390, when the country was conejuered by the 
Guptas of M'agapiia, who held it, not wi|hout difficulty, till 
about 460; iti the Deccan and Konkan we can dimly trace 
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a number* of small kingdoms, some of them founded by 
northern tribes (Abhiras). In the latter half of the fifth 
century new- Central Asian hordes, led by the White Huns, 
poured into India from the north-west, and spread over the 
whole country as far as the Narbada. In Kathifiwar the 
Vallabhis {c. 500-770) established themselves on the ruins of 
the Gupta power; and farther south an extensive, though 
short-lived, empire was formed by the Traikufakas, who tvere 
either identical or closely connected with the Kalacburis of 
Tripuri near Jubbulpore. From 500 onwards the new foreign 
invaders quickly became Hinduized. The Brahrnanic sects 
began to prevail over Buddhism, and Persian and Arabian 
influences became more* powerful than European. The 
Northern Konkan was ruled by the Mauryas of Puri near 
i^ombay, while the coast farther south obeyed the Kadanibas 
of Vanavasi, and the Southern Deccan was the theatre of a 
struggle between the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas. About 
600 Gujarat was overshadowed by the power of a new and 
energetic race, the GCijars, who had probably entered India 
* with the White Huns (452), and who, besides more northerly 
settlements in the Punjab and Rajputana, established them¬ 
selves at Bhilmal near Mount Abu. By 600 they had over¬ 
run north-eastern Kathiawar, received the submission of the 
Vallabhis, and set up a branch at Broach (585-740). They 
rapidly assimilated Indian culture, and were, in the opinion 
of certain writers, the forefathers of some of the most famous 
Rajput races. For a time, indeed, it seemed as though the 
empire of the Guptas would be revived by Harshavardhana 
of Kanauj (606-48) ; but the confusion that followed his 
death left the field again open for the Gujar dynasty of 
Bhilmal, whose fortunes henceforward determined the fate 
of Gujarat. 

Meanwhile (600) the Chalukyas had emerged victorious Deccan, 
from their struggles with the Traikutakas and the Rashtrakutas 
in the Deccan, and had absorbed the smaller kingdoms of the Chaluky 
coast, fei the seventh century, which was the time of their 
greatest prosperity, a senior branch of this dynasty ruled the 
Deccan and Konkan, with a northern offshoot at Navsari, 
while a junior line reigned at Vengi in the Kistna delta. The 
Chalukyas themselves worshipped Vishnu and Siva; but 
Jainism flourished in the Southern Deccan, and. great Buddhist • 
establishments existed at Ellora, Ajanta, and elsewhere in the 
northern province^. After the Arab conquest of Persia (640) 
foreign trade became extinct, and the strength of the Chaluk- 

BO. l. Q 
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yan empire was wasted in endless wars of conqu^t with its 
southern neighbours. 

Gujarat I'he eighth century saw the entrance of the Mtisalmans into 
Itonn Ii'idian politics (711) and the fall of the Western Chalukya 

750-950. dynasty (*750). 1'he Musalmans raided Gujarat and destroyed 
anfl^Rash fiimous city of Vallabhi (c. 770), but their permanent con- 
trakutas. quests were limited to Sind. The Chavadas, a Raji)ut tribe, 
prol'/ably of (Tiijar origin, took advantage of the confusion 
caused by the Muhammadan raids to found the first kingdom 
of Anhilvada (746), with the countenance and aid of the 
Gfijars of Bhilmfil, whose sway in the course of the next fifty 
years covered all Rnjputana and Malwa, threatened Beifgal, 
and eventually shifted its centre t(?» Kanauj. But the Gujar 
empire soon showed a tendeiK'y to break up into separate 
states (Chauhans of Ajmer, Paramaras of Dhar, Chavadas 
of Anhilvada, tK:c.). 'J'he Gujarat branch seems to have 
encouraged literature and especially to have patronized the 
Jains. South of the Mahi also changes not less far reaching 
took j)lacc. The Rashtrakutas at last (c. 750) overthrew' their 
old enemies the Chalukyas, whom they penned in Mysore, 
and set 11 j) a new kingdom wath its capital at Malkhed, 60 miles 
south-east of Sholapur. This kingdom was not so exten¬ 
sive as the old, for it did not include the territory of Vengi ; 
but it was strong enough to prevent any northern power 
securing a lodgement on the southern bank of the Narbada. 
The balance of power between the Giijars and the Rashtra¬ 
kutas lasted for about two centuries (<r. 750-950). Neither 
kingdom w^as strong enough to enenmeh to any large extent 
ui)On the territory of the other—a state of things to which the 
dissensions betw^een the Rashtrakutas of the main line and 
a branc h that ruled in Gujarat may have contributed. The 
Rashtrakutas carried on a good deal of desultory frontier 
fighting and had to meet several attacks from the Chalukyas 
of the south ; but after the reig^i of Govinda ITT (794-814) 
they do not seem to have attena’pted conquests on a large 
scale. They were Saivas in religion, but Amogharvansha I 
(814-77) w'a.s a patron of Jain literature. I'he pow'er and 
magnificence of the dynasty greatly impressed the Arabs, to 
whom the king was known as the Balhara (Vallabharaja). 
But the local chiefs with whom the Arabs caine most in con¬ 
tact were the Silaharas of I^uri, Chaul, and Tlf 3 na, who were 
made governors of the Konkan in the reign of Amoghavarsha L 
Another branch of the same family ruled the* coast farther 
south (800-1008). The trade with the Persian Gulf revived, 
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and brought with it an influx of Parsi refugees (775), who , 

found a ready welcome at the hands of chiefs who honoured 
impartially SivA, Buddha, and Jina. But this revival of trade 
was attended with a great outburst of piracy, in which the 
daring sailors of western Kathiawar look a leading part. In 
941 (961 ?) the kingdom of Anhilvada was conquered by 
Miilaraja Solanki, son of a Gujar chief who probably ruled 
somewhere in Northern Rajputana. A few yd^ts later (973) 
a revolution took place in the Deccan also, when Taila, who 
was connected in some way with the old Chalukya family, 
overthrew the Rashtrakutas and set up a new Chalukya king¬ 
dom,® for whose capital Kalyani in the Deccan was soon 
chosen. His follower Baraji^^a founded a subordinate dynasty 
in^ Southern Gujarat, but farther south the Silaharas still 
continued to rule the coast. 

In Gujarat the direct descendants of Mularaja (the Solankis) Gujarat, 
reigned at Anhilvada until 1143. In religion they w^ere Saivas 
and showed a special attachment to the temple of Somnath, kin^jdoni 
which frequently brought them into collision with the Chuda- A»hil‘ 
samas of Girnar {c, 940-1125), who commanded the road to ‘ ‘' 
that holy place. The Chudasamas called in the aid of the 
chiefs of Cutch and Sind (probably the Sumras), and were not 
finally subdued till 1113. The northern frontier of the Solanki 
kingdom was constantly threatened by the Chauhans of Ajmer, 
who, however, never inflicted any serious defeat on the Anhil¬ 
vada kings. Wars with Malwa were also frequent till about 
IT34, when Sidharnja defeated the Paramaras and occupied 
Ujjain. The relations of the Solankis with the Chalukyas of 
the Deccan were at first hostile, and some time after 1050 the 
former conquered Gujarat south of the Mahi; but the later 
kings of Kalyani appear to have lived on friendly terms with 
their northern neighbours. The famous sack of Somnath by 
Mahmud of Ghazni (1026) seemed to threaten the extinction 
of the Solanki kingdom, but produced no lasting effects, and 
the Anhilvada chiefs were leff free to patronize literature and 
to adorn their chief towns with beautiful buildings. 

'I'he Deccan remained from about 973 to 1155 in the Deccan, 
hands of the Chalukyas of Kalyani, who adopted on a large 
scale the system, begun by their Rashtrakuta predecessors, of of KalyWi. 
placing separate {flovinces under hereditary governors, a policy 
which eventually proved fatal to their power. .They carried • 
on a series of indecisive wars with the Cholas of Kanchi 
(Conjeeveram),‘and^inflicted severe defeats on tlife Paramaras 
of Malwa and the Kalachuris of Tripuri (near ^ubbulpore). 
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but did not attempt any lasting conquest of thoSfe kingdoms. 
They encouraged trade and showed much favour to^Musalman 
settlers on the coast, and, like most Indian .kings of this 
period, they surrounded themselves with poets and scholars 
and posed as patrons of literature. But the power of the 
great feudatories always tended to increase at the expense 
of the central government, while a rival arose in Mysore in 
thf Hoysala *line of Halebid, which first became dangerous 
about, 1120. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century the throne of 
Anhilvada passed to a collateral branch of Mularaja’s line, but 
the change brought wHth it no alteration in policy beyofld an 
increase in the influence of the Jifins. Kathiawar and Malwa 
were nominally provinces of Anhilvada, but we still hear ^of 
wars against chiefs in oi)en resistance to the Solanki arms, 
'rhe Konkan was invaded about 1160, but without permanent 
results, while the Chauhans of Ajmer continued to threaten 
the northern frontier. The far more serious danger of 
Muhammadan conepest was averted by the defeat of Muhani- 
mad bin Sam in 1178, which .saved (iujarit from serious 
molestation for more than a century. But the Solanki king¬ 
dom had in its hereditary feudatories the same source of 
weakness as the Chalukya empire of Kalyani; and when the 
last scion of Mularaja’s line died in 1242, all power had 
already passed to the Vaghela chiefs of Dholka. 

The same century that saw the decline of the Solankis 
(1143-1242) witne.ssed also a long and complicated struggle 
for the mastery of the Deccan. In 1155 Bijjala, a Kalachuri 
feudatory of the Chalukyas, set up as an independent ruler at 
Kalyani, whence the Chalukyas fled ; but the new dynasty was 
hardly founded when it was overthrown (1167) by a revolution 
in whic’h Basava, the founder of the l.ingayat sec't, is said to 
have been the leader. The Southern Decc'an now fell into 
absolute confusion, and most of the great feudatories ( laimed 
independem'e, while the last of the Chalukyas and of the 
Kalachuris fought for the mastery, and the Hoysala*king stood 
ready to destroy the victor. In the Northern Deccan, where 
there were fewer competitors, the feudatory Yadavas of Dcogiri 
had been steadily enlarging their boundaries and strengthening 
their armies for the final struggle. The Hoysalas were the 
first to move. They de.stroyed the Kalachuris in 1184 and 
the Chalukyas in 1192, in which year they also defeated the 
Yadavas; and for a time it seemed as ifi they would succeed 
to the whole heritage of the Chalukyas. But after an interval 
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of struggle fhe Hoysalas were driven back into Mysore, and 
the Yadavg,s under Singhana remained masters of the Deccan 
(1212). The-Konkan chiefs, however, maintained their inde¬ 
pendence for some time longer. 

The Dholka princes, who about 1233 superseded the So- Muham- 
lankis in Gujarat, belonged to a younger branch of the royal 
house, but their power was only a feeble caricature of the great- of Gujarat 
ness of their predecessors. Their kingdom shraTik to a partTof 
Northern Gujarat and Eastern Kathiawar, and their wars were 
little more than cattle-lifting raids. They were obliged to sub¬ 
mit to, and to conclude a treaty of alliance with, the Yadava 
kings*of the Deccan. Still at this time commerce flourished, 
and merchants spent large^sums in building temples, while 
c(jurt poets and panegyrists were not wanting. But the real 
weakness of the kingdom is evident from the ease with which 
the armies at Delhi, under Ala-ud-din's brother Alaf Khan, 
subdued it in a single campaign (1298). The Yadava king¬ 
dom was likewise short-lived. Its first task, the subjugation of 
the great feudatories, was completed in the Deccan about 1250, 
and in the Konkan some ten years later. It is notable that we 
now for the first time meet with Brahman generals and Brah¬ 
man provincial governors, employed in preference to the here¬ 
ditary local chiefs whose powder had proved so dangerous, 'fhe 
Yadavas had no serious rivals on their frontiers, and we hear 
little of their foreign relations. Their own kingdom was peace¬ 
ful and prosperous, in reaction from the troubles of the pre¬ 
ceding century ; the treasury was full; many .temples were 
built; learning flourished; and a vernacular literature began 
to spring up. But these fair prospects were put an end to by 
an unforeseen enemy. Ala-ud-dln Khiljt suddenly appeared 
before Deogiri with 8,000 men, swept off the treasures of king 
Ramchandra, and exacted a promise of tribute {1294). After 
several revolts the last of the Yadavas was put to death in 
1318, and the Deccan became ^ Muhammadan province. 

For nearly a century (129^-1392) governors were sent to Gujarat, 
Gujarat b)^ the Sultans of Delhi; but their province included 
only the open country about Fatan, Cambay, Baroda, and AhmLu 
Broach, and the lower Tapti. This territory suffered from the abad. 
turbulence of Mughal mercenaries, and frorp the hostility of 
the Hindu chiefs f>f Kathiawar and the eastern hills, who were 
only brought fo temporary submission by the. presence of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak (1347-50). The last governor, Zafar 
Khan, the son of a <|onverted Tonk Rajput, was left more and 
more to himself owing to the increasing weakness of the central 
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power, and finally assumed the title of king in 121.07. Owing 
chiefly to the unusual capacity of two of his descendants— 
Ahmad Shah (1411-43), founder of Abmadabad, and 
Mahmud Shah Begara (1456-1511)—the kingdom flourished 
greatly‘down to 1526, and lingered on, despite the factious 
quarrels of its nobles, until the province was conquered by 
Akbar in 1572. At its best period the kingdom comprised 
Northern Gujarat from Abu to the Narbada ; Kathiawar, which 
became a Musalman province through the occupation of Diu 
(1402) and Girnar (1471) and the sack of Dwarka Bet (1473) J 
the Tapti valley as far east as "J'halner; and the tract between 
the Ghats and the sea from Surat to Bombay. Betweerf'these 
southern districts and those of'-the Bahmanis, with whom 
Gujarat was usually at peace, lay the buffer States of Bagjan 
and Burhanpur, the latter of which became for a long time 
a Gujarat dependency under the Faruki chiefs of Thalner 
and AsTrgarh (1370-1599). ^ 

The Deccan was organized as a Muhammadan province by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, who divided it into four districts for 
which he appointed Moslem chiefs and collectors, and brought 
down settlers of all classes from Delhi. It included Chaul, 
Dabhol, Deogiri, Kandhar, Bidar, Gulbarga, and Raibag, and 
for a time Warangal, which last, however, was soon retaken by 
the Hindus. The garrisons were commanded by Mughal and 
Afghan officers, who in 1347 were driven into revolt by the 
severity of the Sultan, and set up a separate kingdom under 
the rule of Hasan (kingfi Bahmani, a low-born Afghan of Delhi. 
Jtlenceforward, and until 1586, the Sultans of Delhi were too 
busy in Northern India to intervene in the affairs of the 
Deccan. The Bahmani house did not die out until 1526, but 
it ceased to be of political account after 1482. It produced 
some active soldiers, but no really great ruler, and its prosperity 
was due partly to a succession of able ministers, partly to the 
absence of any rival of really equal energy. The centre of the 
Bahmani power was the open country of the Deccan from 
Daulatabad to Gulbarga. The frontier was advanced to Kaulas 
in 1351, to Golconda in 1373, and to Warangal in 1424, but 
did not reach the Bay of Bengal until 1472. South of Dabhol 
and the Kistna, the Konkan and Carnatic were for the most 
part held by petty Hindu chiefs who looked for aid to the 
Rajas of Vijayanagar, with whom the Bahmanis disputed the 
possession of the Raichur Doab and the fort of Bankapur. 
The Moslems were on the whole successful iii these wars and 
retained the Doab, but their progress in the Ghats and Konkan 
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was very slow and incomplete. They invaded the Konkan in 
1429 and 1436 with only partial success, and in 1453 with 
disastrous faiJure, and did not effectively occupy Goa till 1470. 
I'heir power in the Konkan at no time extended beyond a few 
of the larger ports. The interior of their country ;;eems to 
have enjoyed peace, but suffered from terrible famines in 1396— 
1407 and in 1472-3. The downfall of the dynasty was brought 
about by the bitter jealousy between the DecCani nobles«and 
the foreign chiefs (Afghans, Turks, Mughals, Persians, and 
Arabs) upon whom the Sultans chiefly relied. At the end of 
the fifteenth century the Bahmani empire was divided into five 
separate kingdoms, the more northerly of which (Ahmadnagar 
and Berar) were founded J3y Deccani nobles, while the three 
southern States of Bijapur, Bidar, and Golconda were estab¬ 
lished by Turk! chiefs. About the same time (1490) there 
was a change of dynasty at Vijayanagar also, and the Portuguese 
I)rofited by the troubles to gain a footing on the coast. The 
Nizam Shahi house of Ahmadnagar was of Brahman origin and 
freely employed its fellows in high civil offices. The Bijapur 
* kings, who descended from the Maratha wife of their Osmanli 
founder, from about 1535 made Marathi their official language, 
and took Braliman clerks and Maratha soldiers into their ser¬ 
vice. The Ahmadnagar kingdom included the port of Chaul, 
the valley of the Godavari as far as Nander, and the greater 
part of the present Nasik, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Sholapur 
Districts. Sholapur itself, together with Naldrug and Kalyani, 
was usually held by Bijapur, though the Ahmadnagar kings 
claimed it whenever they felt strong enough, llie districts of 
Mudgal and Raichur were a similar bone of contention between 
Bijapur and Vijayanagar. The original partition of the 1 )eccan 
had no elements of permanency, as the statesmen of the period 
were well aware; but the balance of jiow^er was preserved by 
constantly .shifting alliances in which the Musalman kings and 
the rulers of Vijayanagar took.part, until the ravages committed 
by the Hindu troops in 156^? brought about a league between 
the Muhammadan powers which destroyed the Vijayanagar 
kingdom (1565). Ahmadnagar then proceeded to absorb Berar 
(1572), while Bijapur set about conquering the Hindu districts 
south of the Kistna. During this period the Eastern T)eccan 
was disturbed hy perpetual wmfare, and fhe Muhammadans 
were not strong enough at sea to protect their trade against the 
Portuguese. Although the Faruki king of Khandesh acknow¬ 
ledged AkbaPs suoremacy in 1572, the Mughrft emperor did 
not actively intervene in the affairs of the Decclin until 1586 , 
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when his troops unsuccessfully invaded Berar in support of a 
pretender to the throne of Ahmadnagar. In spite of this warn¬ 
ing, the reckless factions of the Deccan did not cpmpose their 
differences. In 1595 a new Mughal army besieged Ahmad¬ 
nagar an,d compelled the cession of Berar; and in 1596 war 
broke out afresh and ended in the capture of Ahmadnagar and 
the imprisonment of the boy-king by the Mughals (1600). 
Kh 3 indesh had •become a Mughal province in the previous 
year (1599). 

In 1498 the Portuguese came to Calicut in search of ‘spices 
and Christians,’ their first acquisition in the Presidency being 
the island of Anjidiv. Their crusading valour soon gave tkem 
a footing in the ports of East Afriqa and Malabar; and after 
defeating the Egyptian fleet at Diu in 1509, they became un¬ 
questioned masters of the Indian Ocean, where they were care¬ 
ful to allow no local navy to grow up and no merchantman to 
trade without their pass. The next step was to establish settle¬ 
ments on the coast, in which ihey w’ere helped by the weak¬ 
ness of the country powers. They took Goa in 1510, Malacca 
in 1511, and Ormuz in 1515. Later, the decay of the king¬ 
dom of Gujarat enabled them to occupy Chaul (1531), Bassein 
with its dependencies, including Bombay (1534X Liu {1535), 
and Daman (1559). But they soon became a corrupt and 
luxurious society, based upon slave labour and mixed mar¬ 
riages, and recruited by place-hunters and wastrels from home. 
The cruelties of the Inquisition (from 1560) alienated the 
natives, and the union of Portugal with Spain (1580) deprived 
the Indian settlements of their claim to be the first care of the 
home government. The Portuguese monopoly of the trade 
with Europe could henceforth last only so long as no European 
rival came upon the scene. On land, however, the Portu¬ 
guese were strong enough to beat off all Musalman attacks on 
Goa (1570) and Chaul {1570 and 1592-4). 

By the end of the sixteenth century the Delhi empire in¬ 
cluded the whole of Sind, Khandesh, and Gujarat, with the 
exception of the Portuguese possessions of Diu, Daman, Bas¬ 
sein, and Bombay. The efficiency of the administration was, 
’ however, much weakened by frequent transfers of officers, and 
by the practice, which soon grew up, of allowing the great 
nobles to remain at court and administer their provinces by 
deputy. The land tax, which was fixed at the cUsh equivalent 
of one-third of the produce, was the chief head of revenue 
and was assessed upon a system devised bj; Raja Todar Mai. 
Akbar abolished many minor imposts and transit duties, and 
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prohibited sail and the enslavement of prisoners of war; but it 
is doubtful whether the control of the central power was at any 
time strong enough to enforce the emperor’s benevolent mea> 
sures in distant provinces. The emperors down to Aurangzeb 
employed Hindus and Musalmans indifferently in positions of 
trust, and did not levy the poll-tax on infidels (/azta) from 
Hindus. In Gujarat, down to the death of Aurangzeb (1707), 
the Mughal viceroys were on the whole successTfll in maintain¬ 
ing order and prosperity, in spite of the turbulence of the Kolls 
and Rajputs in the north, of the famines of 1596, 1631, 1681, 

1684, and 1697-8, and of the Deccani attacks on Surat, which 
was ^sacked once by Malik Ambar (1610) and twice by Sivaji 
(1664 and 1670). Almost throughout the Mughal period the 
province yielded a revenue of nearly two crores of rupees, and 
a large foreign trade was carried on at the ports of Cambay, 

Broach, and Surat. The decline of Mughal rule began with 
a Maratha raid across the Narbada in 1705. From 17 ii these 
invasions became annual, and the Marathas established them¬ 
selves successfully at Songad (1719), Champaner (1723), and 
'Baroda (1734). The beginning of the end came during the 
governorship of Sarbuland Khan (1723-30), who farmed out 
the revenues and admitted the Martha claims to chauth and 
sardeshmukhi. Henceforward, although the Delhi court con¬ 
tinued to appoint viceroys until 1748, absolute anarchy reigned 
in the province, which was ravaged impartially by the leaders 
of the Peshwa’s and the Gaikwar’s armies, by the Rajiis of 
Jodhpur, by the agents of the Nizam-ul-mulk, and by such 
local Musalman chiefs as the Babis, who established them¬ 
selves at Junagarh (1738) and Balasinor (1761), the Jhaloris, 
who .settled at Palanpur (1715), and Momin Khan, who set up 
the State of Cambay (1748). Famines in 1719, 1732, and 
1747 added to the misery of the people. In 1737 the Gaikwar 
was admitted to a full half-share in the revenues of the pro¬ 
vince, and occupied Ahmadabad jointly with the viceroy’s 
troops (1738). Broach froi*n 1731 to 1752 was held by a 
deputy of»the Nizam, who had to give up a share of its cus¬ 
toms to the Gaikwar. Surat suffered chiefly from the violence 
of rival candidates for the governorship. 

By 1600•the Mughals held Khandesh and the forts of Deccmi, 
Ahmadnagar and Nasik, but had by no means subdued the 
open country of crushed the Deccani Musalmaps, who estab- R^ise oftlu* 
lished a new capital at Kharki (Aurangabad) close to their Marathas. 
old centre of Daul^tabad. In 1610 Malik AmUar recovered 
Ahmadnagar and nearly the whole of the old Nizam Shahi 
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dominions, and sacked Surat. Almost until his death (1626) 
he remained master of the Deccan, where he introduced the 
revenue system that has made his name a hoysehold word. 
The Mughals did not really regain their position until 1630, 
or finally crush the Nizam Shahis and capture Daulatabad until 
1633. These successes brought them into collision with the 
Bijapur government, which had hitherto followed a temporizing 
policy. The ffisult of the war was a peace very favourable to 
Bijapur, which gained the territory between the Bhinia and the 
Nira, as well as the Northern Konkan up to the Bassein river 
(1636). This peace lasted for twenty years (till 1656), during 
which the Mughals pacified the Northern Deccan and intro¬ 
duced Todar Mai’s revenue systeni, while the Bijapur govern¬ 
ment turned its attention to the conquest of the petty chiefs of 
the Carnatic. At this time the Hindus began to play a leading 
part in the Deccan. Tor a hundred years the Marathas had 
been learning warfare, and the Brahmans the art of govern¬ 
ment, in the service of the Bijapur Sultans. At the same time 
there had been a notable revival of Hindu religious feeling 
under the guidance of Vaishnava preachers (Eknath and Tuka- 
ram). The Mughals had destroyed Ahmadnagar and were 
threatening Bijapur. The old order was clearly falling to 
pieces and the Marathas only wanted a leader. They found 
one in Sivaji Bhonsla. Sivaji was born (1627) and brought 
up in the country which passed from Ahmadnagar to Bijapur 
under the treaty of 1636, and which was under the immediate 
government of his father Shahji, w ho had been one of the most 
prominent of the Bijaj)ur generals. 'J'hough a younger son, 
he was initiated very early into the management of the family 
inheritance, owing to the absence of his father and brothers 
in the Carnatic. He w^as trained from the first as the Hindu 
ruler of a Hindu state, though this ideal by no means excluded 
politic submission to a foreign superior who did not interfere 
in home affairs. As his power* increased, Sivaji modelled his 
government more and more on the old Hindu kingship of the 
law' books. The complete attainment of his ideal was notified 
to the world by his coronation in 1674. This restoration of 
the old law under a Hindu king took such a hold upon the 
Maratha imagination that Sivajfs system was enabled to survive 
the death of its foundcir. Sivaji built up hif kingdom at the 
expense of Bijapur. He began by subduing thVnew provinces 
in the Northern Konkan and between the Bhima and the Nira 
(1646 8). He next conquered Javli in ^le did Bijapur do¬ 
minions (1655) and overran the Konkan from Janjira to Goa 
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(1659-62), after which he built forts on the coast and began 
to create a navy. The Bijapur government, distracted by wars 
abroad and factions at home, failed to recover its lost pro¬ 
vinces, and was compelled by an alliance between Sivaji and 
the Mughals to buy him off with a promise of tribute (1668). 
On the death of Sultan All Adil Shah of Bijapur in 1673, 
Sivaji renewed the war and conquered Panhala, with the open 
country to the east of it, Satara, Phonda n^^&r Goa, and the 
ports of Karwar and Ankola (1672-6). He next allied himself 
with Golconda and invaded the Bijapur Carnatic (1676-87). 
I'he Bijapur government, now hard pressed by the Mughals, 
bcmght peace and alliance by ceding Kopal and Bellary and 
resigning the overlordshi^ of the Carnatic (1679). 
wars with the Mughals (t 6(?2-5, 1670-80), which interfered with 
liis designs on Bijapur, Sivaji was not the aggressor. Aurang- 
zcb on his part desired to weaken the Deccani pjowers by 
fomenting their quarrels, but not to crush them until he could 
take the field in person. Plence the real fight for the mastery 
of the I-^eccan did not take place in Sivajfs lifetime, and his 
raids upon Surat, Ahmadnagar, Aurangabad, Khandesh, and 
Bcrar were only diversions. Sivaji carefully strengthened the 
forts in his territories, and collected his revenues direct through 
government officers. liis army, both horse and foot, received 
regular pay, and had to account for their j)lunder. i'he 
Mughals had besieged Bijaj)ur in 1657 and again in 1666, 
when its Sultan bought peace by the cession of Sholapur and 
the adjoining districts (1668). In 1675 a fresh Mughal inva¬ 
sion ended in a truce and an alliance, which w'as renewed in 
1678. But Aurangzeb pressed for harder terms, and the Bija¬ 
pur government turned for help:) to Sivaji, who created a diver¬ 
sion by plundering the Mughal Deccan (1679). After Sivajfs 
death (1680) the Mughal party again gained the ujqier hand 
in Bijapur and tried to recover some of the districts ceded to 
the Marathas. Aurangzeb judged that the time had now come 
for completing the conquest of the Deccan, which he entered 
in person with a vast army (1684). For a time success seemed 
to follow his arms. He took the capitals and occupied the terri¬ 
tory of both Bijapur (1686) and Golconda (1687), and captured 
and executed Sivajfs weak son SambhajI (1689). But he had now 
destroyed the <5nly organized Musalman power of the Deccan, 
and was to filter upon a war of race and religjon in which the 
Marathas were no longer paralysed by the incapacity of Sam- 
bhajl. The bountry was overrun by the disbanded soldiery of 
the fallen kingdoms, and the resulting anarchy gave scope to 
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the guerrilla tactics of the Marathas. Aurangzeb could neither 
trust his officers nor do everything himself, and corruption and 
disorganization increased from year to year until the whole 
imperial machine was out of gear. In the first stage of the 
war, Raja «Ram, the Maratha regent, held his court at Gingee 
in the Carnatic (1690-8), which was besieged by the Mughals, 
while the Maratha horse overran the Deccan in every direction. 

In ihti next period (1699 1705) Aurangzeb besieged the Ma¬ 
ratha forts, while the Maratha horsemen ranged farther afield 
into Malwa and Gujarat. About 1705 the tide definitely 
turned. The Marathas recaptured their forts, and Aurangzeb 
retired to Ahmadnagar, where he died (1707). The new Em¬ 
peror withdrew the remnant of the g»eat army of the Dcccan, 
but created a division among his enemies by releasing ^ 
Sivajl's grandson Shahu, who had been brought up at the 
Mughal court (1707). Shahu established himself at Satara, 
w^hile a younger branch of Sivaji’s line set up a separate king¬ 
dom at Kolhapur (1710). After a period of anarchy Shahu, 
aided by the talents of Balaji Vishvanath, the founder of the , 
Peshwa dynasty, restored order in his own territory, was ac¬ 
knowledged (1713) by Angria, the commander of the fleet, 
who ruled the Konkan from Kolaba southwards, and obtained 
(1720) from the emperor the cession of the country south of 
the Bhima as far east as Pandharpur, as well as the right to 
levy chaut/i (one-fourth) and sardeshffiukhi (one-tenth) from 
the Mughal Deccan, the Carnatic, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and 
Mysore. These levies gave the Marathas a pretext for inter¬ 
fering wherever they chose. The collections were so arranged 
as to intermingle the interests of the several military chiefs, and 
make them dependent on their Brahman clerks. The increas¬ 
ing power of the Peshwa and the emijloyment of the Maratha 
forces in distant enterprises brought about the decay of Sivaji^s 
constitution, which was suited only for the management of 
home affairs. As the authority oPthe Raja grew less, the king¬ 
dom became a confederacy of leaders whose chief bond of 
union was a joint interest in their plunder. The year 1724 
was a turning-point in Deccan history, marked by the definite 
adoption by Shahu, under the influence of Balajfs son, the 
Peshwa Baji Rao, jof the policy of destroying the Mughal 
empire, in preference to consolidating his own Tiominions, and 
by the arrival in# the Deccan of Nizam-ul-mulk, tfie founder of 
the present Hyderabad dynasty, nominally as the emperor’s 
deputy hut really as an independent ruler.f The Nizam de¬ 
sired to free the Subah of Hyderabad from the Maratha claims, 
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but was completely defeated (1728). His ally, the Raja of 
Kolhapjjr, was bought off by the cession of the country be¬ 
tween the •Varna and Tungabhadra (1730); and his tool, 
Trimbak Rao Dabhade, was defeated and slain (1731). The 
Peshwa now (1732-6) turned his attention to Malwa and 
advanced to the gates of Delhi. In 1737 the Nizam was in¬ 
duced by the emperor to invade Malwa, where he was defeated ; 
but in the Deccan his troops met the Marathas on equal 'terms 
and peace was restored, to the vexation of Baji Rao, who died 
in 1740. Meanwhile, the ruin of the Mughal empire was 
completed by the invasion of Nadir Shah (1739). 

The Marathas from this time to the end of the eighteenth 
century remained the doiftinant power in Western India, and 
^during the first thirty-four years of the period (1740-74) they 
had only local rivals to deal with. Gujarat was parcelled out 
among a number of local chiefs, who carried on ceaseless petty 
wars which the Marathas had, no wish to suppress so long as 
they could secure their share of the plunder of the province. 
The Peshwa’s seizure of half the Gaikwar’s share in 1751 only 
added another claimant of blackmail. After the battle of 
Panipat the local Musalmans tried, but failed, to drive out the 
Gaikwar (1761). 'I'he last chance of a strong native govern¬ 
ment growing up was, however, ruined by the disputed 
succession at Baroda in 1768. The internal troubles at Surat 
lasted until the castle was occupied by the Jiritish in 1759. 
This event gave them claims on Broach, which had been 
independent since 1752, but was taken by a British force in 
1772. In 1740 the new Peshwa, Balaji, had first to strengthen 
his own position in the Deccan. He bought off his most 
dangerous rival, Raghuji Bhonsla of N^pur, by giving him 
a free hand in Bengal (1744). He obtained from Shahu 
on his deathbed a deed empowering him to govern the 
kingdom (1749); he secured the succession of a puppet Raja 
of doubtful legitimacy (1749), w^on over the leading chiefs by 
liberal grants, made Poona the capital of the confederacy 
(1750), dnd baffled by treac hery the rising of DamajT Gaikwar 
(1751). The old Nizam had died in 1748. Balaji took part 
in the disputes among his sons, and, in spite of the aid given 
by the French to their nominee, extorted a cession of all the 
country west of Berar, between the Tapti and the Godavari 
(1752). Purifier quarrels among the Nizam’s sons enabled 
the Peshwa to occupy Ahmadnagar. This led to a war, at the 
end of which (ij'^bo) the Marathas obtained ^ possession of 
the Subah of BijaJjur, which they henceforth retained, as well 
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as of other lands which the Mughals regained later (1763 and 
1766). In 1743 the Peshwa had become governor of Malwa; 
in 1754 his troops had decided the succession to*the Mughal 
empire; and in 1755 they levied chauth in Hindustan and at 
Arcot. Biit their military power was broken when at its height 
by Ahmad Shah Durrani at the bloody battle of Panipat (1761), 
which was followed by the death of Balaji. 'Phis crushing 
blow enabled the Nizam to recover some of his lost provinces 
(i 763 )> gave Haidar All time to strengthen himself in Mysore 
(1764), and freed Delhi from Maratha domination for nint*. 
years (1 761-70). The Bhonsla of Berar showed a tendency to 
break off from the confederacy, and Bfdaji’s brother Raghfiba 
began that course which for twenty years made him the stormy 
petrel of Maratha politics. None of the country powers, how-^ 
ever, was strong enough to overthrow the Maratha kingdom. 
I'lie able young Peshwa, Madhu Rao I (1761-72), checkmated 
his turbulent uncle, played off the Nizam against the Bhonsla, 
repeatedly defeated Haidar All, and re-established Maratha 
influence at Delhi (1770-2). He also found time to bring his 
Deccan proviiK'es under a system of government whic'h, how 
ever rude, was vigorous, jiojmlar, and comparatively honest, 
and under which he realized a revenue of 280 lakhs. 

Marathas 'Bhe first collision between the Marathas and the British 
took })lace in 1774, when civil war broke out between Raghuba 
and the ministry which governed in the name of the child 
Peshwa, Madhu Rao II. Hearing of a Portuguese expedition 
for the recovery of Salsette, the Bombay Government seized 
that island (1774), and agreed to aid Raghuba in return for 
the cession of Salsette, Bassein, and certain districts in Gujarat 
(1775). The Governor-General, however, concluded with the 
Poona ministry the Treaty of Purandhar (1776), under which 
Raghuba w^as to be pensioned off and Salsette and Broach were 
to be left in the hands of the British. But the wording of the 
treaty gave rise to new disputes?; and the fear of a f'rench 
invasion led the Bombay Government to send Raghuba to¬ 
wards l*oona with an army, which, however, was confpelled to 
surrender at Wadgaon to Sindhia and Nana l^'arnavls, the two 
leading members of the Peshw^a’s government (1779). The 
balance was rcstorcji by the march from the Jumna*to Surat of 
a Bengal army, which met with considerable success in Gujarat 
and took Bassciin (1780). A league between tfl^ Peshw^a, the 
Nizam, and Haidar All (whose aid the Marathas obtained by 
confirming his conquests in Dharwar) led tjie British to drop 
the scheme of setting up Raghuba at Popna, and Malwa 
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and Madras became the chief theatres of war. Sindhiawas 
the first to^ come to terms (1781), and some months later Nana 
Farnavis also agreed to the Treaty of Salbai (1782), under 
which Salsette remained with the British, who handed over 
Broach to Sindhia. The Gaikwar was protected against the 
Peshwa, and Raghuba was pensioned off and died soon 
after (i 784 )- » 

For twenty years (1782-1803) the British and Maratha Break-np 
Governments remained at peace. It was during this period Ma, 4 tha 
that the Maratha confederacy began to break up. The confede- 
Gaikwar was detached by his acceptance of British protection 
(1782^; Sindhia had become accustomed to act alone inofKriti^h 
Hindustan, and took no patt in the Mysore War (1785-92); power, 
while the Berar chiefs were encouraged by the British to follow 
a policy of their own. In Gujarat there was little improvement 
in the government during this period, though, in spite of 
disputes in the Gaikwar’s family and intrigues at the l^oona 
court, a semblance of order was preserved by British influence 
fpm 1782 to 1799, when the Gaikwar took Ahmadabad 
and imprisoned the Peshwa’s agent. Further disturbances 
then took place, which were put down by a British force 
(1803). In 1799 the Peshwa farmed his rights to the Gaikwar, 
who entered into subsidiary alliance with the British. Nego¬ 
tiations followed between the British, the Peshwa, and the 
Gaikwar, which ended in the cession to the first named of 
certain districts and rights in Gujarat. The British Govern¬ 
ment had annexed Surat in 1800, on the death of the Nawab, 
whose family were pensioned off, and had conquered Broach 
from Sindhia in the war of 1803. 

After the peace with the English (1782) the first care of 
Nana Farnavis was to regain, by an alliance with the Nizam, 
the territory with which the Peshwa had bought the aid of 
Mysore in 1779. This object was attained in 1787, but Tipu 
renewed the war, and by atfticking Travancore drove the 
British to join the alliance against him (1790). In 1792 he 
made peac^ at the cost of half his dominions, of which the 
Peshwa obtained the portion north of the Wardha river. The 
accession of Raghuba’s son, BajI Rao, to the Peshwaship (7796) 
caused the fall of Nana Farnavis and the ruip of the Maratha 
power. Through ^lis efforts to secure the throne and to shake 
off first Nana Farnavis and then Sindhia, BajI Rao incurred 
the distrust of all parties and plunged the Deccan into civil 
wars in which the Rajas of Satara and Kolhapur* took part. 

He intrigued both wfth the British and with Tipu, tut took no 
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part in the last Mysore War (1799), at the end of which he 
found himself hemmed in between a British protectorate 
(Hyderabad) on the east and British Districts on the south. 
The Marquis Wellesley now invited him to enter the system of 
subsidiary alliances. In fear of Holkar, who had seized Poona 
in revenge for the murder of his brother, Baji Rao signed the 
Treaty of Bassein (1802). The British restored him to Poona, 
defeated SincfRia and the Beriir chief, who had taken up arms 
on hearing of the Treaty of Bassein, at Assaye, at Argaon, and 
in Hindustan, and forced them to sue for peace (1803). The 
Bombay Government took but a subordinate part in these 
proceedings, as from 1774 their foreign policy had'^been 
controlled by the Supreme GoverrAient at Calcutta, and in the 
Deccan campaign of 1803 the chief part was taken by Madras 
tr(iops. The Presidency then included only Salsette, the 
harbour islands (from 1774), Surat (from 1800), and Bankot 
(from 1756), the affairs of Northern Gujarat and the Deccan 
being the business of the Governor-Generars Agents at Baroda 
and Poona respectively, ^ 

It was between the years 1803 and 1827 that the framework 
of th<‘ liombay Presidency took its present shape. 'I'he first 
Districts to be organized were those of Gujarat, which were 
taken over by the Bombay Government in 1805, and enlarged 
in 1818. d'he Gaikwar was alre-iidy under British protection, 
and the Peshwa’s rights were acquired partly by treaty and 
partly by conquest. The Districts were organized on the 
Bengal model, and the change from native rule was rather in 
men than in measures. The first steps towards the settlement 
of Kathiawar and Mahi Kantha were taken between 1807 
and 1820. After Baji Rao’s restoration the Deccan suffered 
severely from famine ; and robbery, oppression, and corruption 
were rampant. After long vacillation, Baji Rao, the last of 
the I’eshwas, attempted to shake off British control, but was 
defeated, captured, and j)ensi(jned off (1817-8). A kingdom 
was created for the Raja of Satara, the heir of Sivaji, out of 
part of the Pcsln\a’s dominions, and two parganas*yitxt given 
to Kolhapciir ; the rest was placed under a British Com¬ 
missioner (1819). The settlement of the Presidency was com¬ 
pleted by Moiintstuart Elphinstone (Governor *in 1819-27), 
whose aim was to govern on the best natiwe lines, avoiding 
changes unti' the people should be fitted for‘them by educa¬ 
tion. He pacified the Deccan, set up the Sadr Court, codified 
the laws, and opened schools. The grosser' abuses of Baji 
Kao’s days were stopped, and the peasantry were contented 
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and orderly, though the Brahmans and the soldiery felt the 
loss of their former chances of distinction and plunder. 

ElphmstQiie^s governorship was followed by a period of 1827-52. 
retrenchment and slower progress, marked chiefly by the jneiTof 
enlargement of the Presidency through the lapse ^f Native the Presi- 
States, the addition of Aden (1839) and Sind (1847), and the 
lease of the Panch Mahals from Sindhia (1853). Something 
was done for education, irrigation, public healf^i, and railways, 
and in 1843-5 ^ somewhat serious rising in Kolhapur was put 
down. The government had the defects of its qualities. 

Taxation was lighter than before, but more strictly exacted. 

Criminal trials were more regular, but punishment was less 
certain. Now that orde% reigned, more land was tilled and 
trade was safer, but for that very reason there followed a great 
and general fall in prices, which increased the pressure of the 
land tax. In the Deccan a premature attempt at a new settle¬ 
ment led to great distress. The new rates were at once 
reduced, and after twelve year^ of inquiry the principles which 
are still the basis of the Bombay land revenue system were 
formulated in 1847. I'he operations of the new survey 
generally resulted in a reduction of assessment, and there 
ensued a petiod of great agricultural prosperity. I'he survey 
brought to light many cases of lands held rent-free without 
authority, and the Inam Commission was appointed to incjtiire 
into all such claims (1852), 

Under T.ord Elphinstone (1853-60), though the landholders Lord Kl- 
had been alarmed by the proceedings of the Inam Com- ' 

mission and by the use of the doctrine of ‘lapse,’ the Presi¬ 
dency passed through the crisis of the Mutiny without any 
general rising, for the local rebellions in Gujarat, among the 
Bhlls, and in the Southern Maratha Country lacked concert 
and cohesion, and the outbreaks among the troops at Karachi, 
Ahmadabad, and Kolhapur were quickly put down. The 
most dangerous rebel, Tantia Toju, was headed off from 
Gujarat and hunted down in 1859. After the Mutiny progress 
was muGh more rapid, especially as regards education, railways, 
and the cotton industry. 

Under Sir Bartle Frere (1862-7) agricultural prosperity Sir Bartle 
reached its highest point, owing to the enormous derhand for 
Indian cotton #in Eurojie during the American Civil War 
(1861-5). "^^€5 wealth thus poured into the ^country led to 

an extraordinary epidemic of speculation, known as the ‘ Share 
Mania’ (i86.f-5), which ended in a .serious coihmercial crisis 
and the failure c|f the Bank of Bombay (i8d6). But the 
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peasantry on the whole gained more than they lost, and in 
the long run the trade of liombay was not seriously injured. 
At this time the main lines of railway were opened, and the 
Presidency was covered with a network of roads. 

Deccan In i8^)8 the monsoon failed and the condition of the 
18^6-9 r^eccan began to cause anxiety, owing to the indebtedness of 
the peasantry. Their relations with their creditors led to riots 
and*outrages (^873), which were inquired into by a special 
commission ; but before any action was taken on its report, 
the monsoon of 1876 failed and the great famine of 1876-8 
set in. The monsoon of 1877 was again irregular, and was 
followed by epidemic fever and a plague of rats (1878)^ so 
that relief measures were not disc<*ntinued until 1879. The 
direct result of the famine w'as the construction of new railways 
and irrigation works in the Deccan, and the formation of 
(iovernment forests on a large scale for the purpose of 
improving the rainfall and securing the supply of wood. 
A measure was also passed to protect agriculturists against the 
grosser forms of fraud on the part of money-lenders (1879). 

There followed a brief period of prosperity in which much 
was done for education and local self-government. About 
1890 a series of bad seasons began. Hindu feeling was much 
(■x('iled by discussions on the Age of Consent Bill, and by the 
preaching of the Cow Protection Societies, which embittered 
the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans to such an 
extent as to cause riots in Bombay City and many other places 
(1893-4). 

Famine, Worse, however, -was to follow. The rains of 1895 were 
below the average, and the failure of those of 1896 caused 
tion, 1896- famine throughout the Deccan in 1896-7. After one poor 
1902. and one fair season there followed the great famine of 1899- 
1902, which desolated Gujarat and the Northern and Western 
Deccan, and was accompanied by a virulent outbreak of cho¬ 
lera. Plague appeared in Bomlxiy City in August, 1896, and 
has since s])read by land and sea* to every part of the Presi¬ 
dency. The original plague measures caused great alarm and 
discontent, and were violently opposed in 1898 at Sinnar and 
Bombay. When the most stringent and costly efforts failed to 
stainj) o*ut the disease, it became clear that a permanent plague 
policy could not Ce based on them. Promt October, 1898, 
• therefore, more^ use was made of native volunteer agency, the 
restrictions on travelling were relaxed, and the discretional 
relief fund wAs started to help the poorer sufferers. The in¬ 
quiries of th 5 Plague Commission (1898-f) resulted in still 
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further relaxations, which came into force under the orders of 
the Government of India from July, 1900. The people are 
now generally accustomed both to the plague and to the exist¬ 
ing plague measures, and accept both wuth resignation. Down 
to the end of March, 1904, over one million deaths had been 
reported in the Presidency as due to plague. Bitter feelings 
against Government found vent in the native press, in an at¬ 
tempted strike against the payment of revenue (1896-7), ^nd 
in disturbances arising out of forest grievances in Thana (1896), 
and culminated in the murder of the chairman of the Poona 
plague committee and another officer by a band of Brahman 
fanatics in June, 1897. Trade and industry suffered very 
severely during these year*. 

Except a few dolmens and implements of the stone age, Archaeo 
there are no remains in Western India older than the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka (250 n.c.) at Junagarh and Soi>ara. The 
oldest buildings w'cre of wood, but were co])ied in hundreds of 
Buddhist caves dug out of the trap cliffs on the main routes 
from the Deccan to the coast. The best-known groups are at 
Bhaja (200 B.C.), Bkdsa (roo b. c.), Karli (50 b.c.), Junnar 
(a.i). ioo), Nasik (ioo b.c.-a.d. 200), and Kanheri (a.d. 
100-500). In each group is at least one pillared hall with a 
barrel roof and a relic shrine (chaityd) and a number of square 
chambers {vihdra), out of w^hich open cells for monks and 
travellers. There are no separate relic shrines {stupas), rails, or 
pillars of archaeological importance. Both Jains and Hindus 
imitated the Buddhist caves; but, except the Hindu caves at 
Ei.ephanta and Badami (seventh to eighth century), their 
best work is found in the Nizam’s dominions. All temples in 
Western India have a cell which contains the idol, with a tower 
above it {ynmdfia) and a pillared porch or hall (ffiandapa) in 
front, 'fhe oldest structural temples (seventh and eighth cen¬ 
tury) are to be found at Aivalij, Pattadkal, and Badami 
in Bijapur District. One of these resembles a chaitya cave, 
while others show the terraced towxT of the Dravidian or the 
four-sided* spire of the Indo-Aryan style. The latter is the 
true local style of the Deccan, where hundreds of temples, 
which are now ascribed in the Maratha districts to Hemadpant 
and in the'Kanarese country to Jakhanacharya, were built 
between 1000 a«d 1300. The term Hemadpanti, which is 
applied to old’tbmples, reservoirs, and wells in l^handesh and • 

the Deccan, is derived from the name of the minister of Ram- 
chandra (1271)* the Yadava ruler of Deogiri, who*is supposed 
to have introduced! some change in architecturaf style. But 
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the word has lost the special meaning which it once possessed, 
and is loosely applied to any old stone building dating from 
the period mentioned. This was the great age of temple-build¬ 
ing in Gujarat also, where the Jain style with its domed porches 
and rectangular courtyards grew up at Girnar and Shetriya. 
Ambarnath is the best known, and Gondesvar near Sinnar the 
most perfect, example of the Indo-xVryan style. To the same 
perfod belong? the secular architecture of Jhinjhuvada and 
Dabhoi, and a number of large wells and tanks in Gujarat and 
the Deccan. 'J'he earliest Musalman work of note is the Jiima 
Masjid at Cambav (1325), built from the spoils of Jain temples. 
During the best period (1411-1511) of the Gujarat Sukans, 
Aiimadabad, Mahmudabad, and dCiiAMPANKR were adorned 
with many beautiful mosques, tombs, and palaces of Moslem 
design worked out by Hindu artists. In the Deccan the most 
notable Muhammadan remains arc the tombs, mosques, and 
palaces erected at Bijapur between 1557 and 1657. Since the 
fourteenth century the Hindus have built little of note except 
some forts, such as those constructed or repaired by Sivaji. 

d'hc history and archaeology of Sind are dealt with in the 
article on that Commissionershi]). 

'Fh^ Census of 1901 showed the Bombay Presidency to 
contain 331 towns, 40,694 villages, and 5,004,095 houses, with 
a poiiulation of 25,468,209. Of these, 1^,515,587 were in 
British territory, 6,908,648 in Native States, and 43,974 in the 
outlying settlement of Aden. The density for the Presidency 
as a whole is 135 persons per square mile. Sind has a popu¬ 
lation of 3,210,910, with a density of 68 ; the Northern Divi¬ 
sion 3,513,532, density 256 ; the Central Division 5,944,447, 
density 160 ; and the Southern Division 5,070,692, density 
203. Bombay City has a population of 776,006 \ equal to 
35,273 persons i)er square mile. The Native States belong to 
four main groups—Gujarat, population 4,361,666, density 94; 
Konkan, 350,684, density 225 ;*Deccan, 373,779, density 78; 
Carnatic, 1,623,206, density 234. Khairpur in Sind has a 
population of 199,313 and a density of 33. In British terri¬ 
tory the density of population varies from 449 (Kaira District) 
to 27 (Thar and Parkar) ; in the Native States, from 319 (Kol¬ 
hapur)* to 20 (Khandesh xAgency). Bombay City has a density 
nearly double that of Madras City, exceeding, 500 to the acre 
in its most pqpulous sections. • • 

The Presidency as a whole contains 11 towns of more than 
50,000 inhat)itants, and 313 of between 5 ,o( 5 o and 50,000. 

^ The popuTalion in 1906 was 977,822, accoulir|*; to a special census. 
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Villages of between 500 and 5,000 (including a few classed as 
towns in the Census) number 12,951, and villages of less than 
500 inhabitants, 27,747. 

Less than one-fifth of the population (19 per cent.) are to 
be found in towns of 5,000 and over. The percentage of the 
urban population has increased from 17 to 19 in the ten years 
since 1891 ; but in the face of the opposing influences of plague’ 
and famine, it is difficult to assign any definite ^significanc(? to 
this increase. Except in the Konkan, where the houses arc 
often widely scattered, the majority of the village population 
are crowded together on limited sites. Famine tends to drive 
villagers to centres of trade in search of employment, while 
plague acts as a deterrent cn those who would otherwise resort 
to infected centres. Since the first plague epidemic in 1896, 
there has been a noticeable movement from town and village 
sites to the fields in the vicinity. The six most populous 
towns in British territory are Bomkay City (776,006), Ahmad- 
A 13 AL) (185,889), Poona (153,320), Surat (119,306), Karachi 

16,663), and Siioi.APUR (75,288). Further details of the 
population by District and State are given in Table I on 
PP- 133-4. 

An estimate of the population, prepared in 1854, gave a Growth of 
total of 15,578,992. In 1872 the first decennial Census showed popwE- 
that the actual number was 23,099,332. In 1881, in spite of 
the severe famine which occurred in 1877, the total reached 
23,432,431, and this had again increased in 1891 to 26,960,421. 

The decrease of population since 1891 by reason of famine 
and plague amounts to about millions, and has affected 
every District in the Presidency proper except Dharwar and 
Ratnagiri, which show an increase of 6 per cent. 'I'he Mahi 
Kantha and Khandesh Agencies have lost 38 and 43 per cent, 
of their population. Sind alone shows an increase of over 
II per cent., which is due to immigration as well as to natural 
growth. The brunt of the loss was experienced by the Native 
States and Gujarat, which buffered most severely from the 
famine of^ 1899-1900. The mortality caused by famine and 
plague between 1891 and 1901 is roughly estimated at 
3,000,000, of which one-third occurred in British territory and 
two-thirds irf the Native States. 

The Presidency possesses an immigrant population of Migration. 
800,000, the tifost noteworthy immigration bei/ig into Sind, • 
where the bringing of fresh land under cultivation draws many 
cultivators frorrf Baluchistan and the Punjab. There are now 
more Baloch in Si^d than in the whole of Balhchistan. A 
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large number of labourers from Kolaba and Ratnagiri Districts 
and from the Ghat villages of Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Satara 
are found in Bombay City, where they are employed in the 
docks, or in the many factories and cotton-mills. It is remark¬ 
able that Bombay draws labourers even from the United 
Provinces, 36,000 immigrants from that area having been enu¬ 
merated in 1901. On the other hand, the Census showed a 
total of 600,000 emigrants from the Bombay Presidency in 
other Provinces and States (excluding Baroda), so that streams 
of migration to and from the Presidency very nearly neutralize 
each other. "J'hcse emigrants are chiefly found in Hyderabad 
State, Central India, and Berar. There is some emigration 
from the coast of Kathiawar to ^:)uth Africa. 

The record of ages in an Indian Census is notoriously 
untrustworthy, owing to the widespread ignorance of correct 
ages. In 1901 the population of the Presidency (excluding 
Aden) was 25,424,235, including 3,024,460 children under five 
years of age. The age distribution for each sex shows a pre¬ 
ponderance of females in the periods o 10 and over 40. 



i88i. 

i8gi. 

u>oi. 1 








Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

M ales. 

Females. 


0- 10 

2,726 

2,815 



2,562 

2,669 

10-15 

1/236 

1, 0.^9 

1,063 

886 

I ..326 

1,148 

1,699 

15-25 

1,626 

1.676 


1,688 

1,662 

25 40 

2,482 

2,400 

2.439 

2 ,.355 

2,482 

2,408 

40 and over 


2,070 

2,000 

2,088 

1,968 

2,076 


The only interesting conclusion to be drawn from the age 
statistics recorded in 1901 is that, in Districts severely affected 
by famine, the proportion of the population in the age periods 
0-5 and 60 and over is markedly less than elsewhere, an indi¬ 
cation that the greatest sufferers in the famine period were 
young children and old people. The mean age of the popu¬ 
lation is 27, and is highest (29*4) among the Parsis owing to 
the steady decrease in the birth-rate of this community. 

Vital The registration of births and deaths is compulsory in Bom- 

enforced more or less imperfectly under by¬ 
laws in most other municipal towns. In rural areas the village 
officers are held responsible for omissions and do th^ir work with 
fair accuracy, except in Sind. The record ofi deaths is usually 
better than that of births. In a normal year th6 proportion of 
deaths to births is as 3 to 4 ; but since 1896 plague and famine 
have caused’a large increase in the mortality; and have also 
affected the birth-rate. Of late years Bolpnbay City has had 
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the highest death-rate (66 per i,ooo) owing to plague, and the 
lowest birth-rate (14) owing to the SIIialljgroportiqnjQf ^ 
and to the immigrant nature of its population. The highest 
birth-rate occurs in Khandesh, and the lowest death-rates in 
Sind (16 to 22), where registration is defective, and in Rat- 
nagiri (25). The figures for 1900 in the table given below for 
British Districts show very clearly the effects of famine :— 


Year. 

Population 

under 

registration. 

Ratio of 
registered 
births 
per 1,000. 

Ratio of 
registered 
deaths 
per I ,ot>o. 

De 

Cholera. 

aths per 

Small¬ 

pox. 

i,(xx» fro 

Fever. 

m 

Bowed 

eom- 

plaints. 

1881 

i 6 , 454 » 4 I 4 

27-9 , 

23.2 

1-0 

0-0 

16.6 

1-8 

1891 

18,857,044 

36-3 

273 

0.9 

0*1 

19-6 

2 0 

1900* 


26*9 

70.1 

8.7 

0-5 

28.9 

11-6 

1901 

18,515,587 

25-2 

371 

0-7 

03 

15.8 

3-3 

1902 

>> 

34*2 

39-0 


0-2 

14.7 

3-2 

1903 


31.2 

4,3 9 

O-I 

0-2 

14.1 

30 


* Faniine year. 


Cholera is prevalent in the hot season in years of short rain¬ 
fall, and fever on the Ghats and in tracts liable to flooding in 
the autumn and winter. Small-pox is held in check by vacci¬ 
nation. Plague broke out in Bombay City in August, 1896, 
and has spread to every District, causing a large number of 
deaths in each succeeding year except 1900. The total ])lague 
mortality in 1903 was 15 per 1,000, Belgaum, Dharwar, Shola- 
pur, Ahmadnagar, Satara, Kaira, and Bijapur suffering most. 

The deaths returned as from fever probably include many due 
to plague. The present policy is to provide hospitals for the 
sick and camps for the healthy, and to offer inoculation to those 
who desire it; but compulsion is avoided as far as possible. 

The proportion of sexes is vitiated to some extent by failure Sex. 
to enter females at the Census enumerations. The general 
proportion of females recorded in 1901 is 938 to 1,000 males 
in the British Districts. In* Sind the proportion of women is 
very low. An excess of Temales over males is particularly 
noticeable among the low castes and wild tribes. Infanticide 
formerly prevailed among the Rajputs and Kunbis of Gujarat, 
but is believed to be no longer practised. The cause of this 
barbarous'practice was the difficulty of securing bridegrooms 
from the sectiotfis of these castes with whom custom prescribed 
that intermarriage should take place. ^ • 

Statistics of civil condition are shown in the table on the next Civil 
page. • ♦ condition. 

According to tl|e results of the Census of 190I:, males in the 
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age period 10-15 ^5 still unmarried, but females 

only 50 per cent., in the Bombay Presidency including Native 
States. J'cmales married in the age period o-io are more than 
three times as numerous as males. This is due to the very 
early age at which Hindu parents are accustomed to marry 
tlieir female children. Among Hindus polygamy, though 
allowed, is rare, and divorce and widow marriage are marks 
of low status. ^ 



1891. 

1901. 


Porsnons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

1'em ales. 

Unmarried 
Married . 
Widowed. 
Civil con¬ 
dition not 
returned . 

2,758,003 

19,236 

6,536,214 

6,675,545 

060,854 

10,879 

4.217,24.*^ 

6,710,099 

2,097,149 

»!.0,334,421 

11,974,989 

3 dH )^25 

6,261,568 

5 , 972 , 7^9 

Ss'.fSs 

4,072,853 

6,002,230 

2,283,270 

Total 

26,916,3^2 

13,883,192 


25»424»23.‘7 

13,065,882 ^ 

12,35^.3.^:. 


I'he proportion of widowed females to 1,000 widowed males 
is very high in Ratniigiri (5,862), Satara (4,005), Kanara (3,924), 
and Kolaba (3,794). The plague epidemic in Bombay City, 
to which the male population of these Districts emigrate an¬ 
nually, seems to have caused the death of the husbands, 
mgnage. The table below gives the language statistics for 1891 and 
1901, excluding Aden :— 


Persons. 



1891. 1 1901. 1 

Marathi. 

Gujarati. 

Kanaresc. 

Sindi. 

Hindi ..... 

HhTl dialects .... 
Others. 

Total 

10,550,848 

8,633,332 

3.068,453 
2,564,845 
1,194,1] 2 
125,496 

. 779.25'' 

10,338,262 

7,140,613 

3,097.325 

2 , 934 . 7 ii 

1.124,171 

119,946 

669,207 

26,916,342 

25.424.235 


In the north, Sindi is the mother-tongue of all save a small 
minority, who for the most i)art speak cither Marw^ai'i, Baluchi, 
or Gujarati. Soutfi of Sind, Cutchi or Kachhi^inow recognized 
as a form of Gujarati, is spoken in Cutch. Gujarati and West¬ 
ern Hindi are the principal languages in the five Districts of 
Gujarat, the fbrmer merging into the dialects of primitive races 
where the prt^vince approaches the hills on borders of Raj- 
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putana. Thana and the Central Division are the home of 
Marathi, different forms of which are spoken above and below 
the Ghats. In the wilder parts of Khandesh the hill tribes 
express themselves in dialects that resemble either Gujarati or 
Marathi according to their distance from places where these 
languages are in use. The Southern Division is divided be¬ 
tween Kanarese and Marathi, the former slightly ahead of the 
latter numerically. Marathi is most common Sn the cos^t 
portions. Kanarese extends as far north as the southern part 
of Sholapur District and is spoken by an appreciable num¬ 
ber in the south of Satara. The Native States resemble the 
adjacent British Districts. Arabic and Somali are the chief 
languages in Aden and Peri«n. 

The Linguistic Survey of India has now advanced suffi¬ 
ciently to enable the languages and dialects of the Presidency 
to be classified on a scientific basis. It is probable that the 
completion of the survey will lead to the elimination of many 
dialects entered in the provisional lists framed during its pro¬ 
gress. Meanwhile the Census Report for 1901 gives the 
numerical results of this preliminary classification. The fol¬ 
lowing figures show the number in every 10,000 of the popu¬ 
lation wffio speak each of the four main languages (including 
kindred dialects) of the Presidency :— 

Marathi . . . 4,066 Kanarese . . 1,218 

Gujarati . . . 2,809 Sindi . . . 1,154 

Thus more than 90 per cent, of the population use a lan¬ 
guage or dialect included in these four. 'Phe only other 
languages of any importance are Western Hindi, Rajasthani, 
Bhll, Telugu, and Baluchi, of which all but Hindi and Bhil 
are the languages of immigrants, such as merchants and 
bankers from Marwar, or cultivators and landowners from 
Baluchistan. Western Hindi for the most part covers the 
tongue affected by the Musalman population outside Sind, 
and includes the dialect kno^m as Hindustani. 

It should perhaps be added that in this brief description 
Konkani has been treated as a dialect of Marathi, in accor¬ 
dance with the classification adopted in the Linguistic Survey. 
The decision* is contested by many, who w^ould derive Konkani 
direct from the Pnakrit and claim for it an antiquity exceeding 
that of Marathf ^s a spoken language. The poijit is one for 
experts to decide, though it may be remarked that modern 
Konkani is certtiinly permeated with corrupt forrrts of words 
found in a purer stat|; in Marathi, and is also to no "little extent 
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dependent on words borrowed from Dravidian languages. 
Konkani is spoken, as the name implies, in the Konkan, in¬ 
cluding the Konkan Ghat Matha or ‘spurs of the Ghats.’ 
Unlike Marathi, Gujarati, and Kanarese, it has practically no 
literature except that written by Roman Catholics of Goa. 

The Bombay Presidency intersects many of the social strata 
deposited by early invasions of India, and contains within its 
limits a variety of castes and tribes hardly equalled by any of 
the other great Provinces. 

The natural divisions of the Presidency, distinguished by 
special influences on the development of caste and tribe, are 
five in number : Sind, Gujarat, the Deccan, the Konkan, and 
the Carnatic. To Sind and its predominant Musalman popu¬ 
lation reference is made below. Gujarat has remained for 
the most part true to Hinduism, though petty Muhammadan 
kingdoms, as well as the supremacy of the Mughals of Delhi, 
have left their influence in many parts of the province—an 
influence to be traced in the lormation of certain castes of con¬ 
verts, such as the Momna Kunbis and Molesalams, looking to 
Islam for their religion and to Hinduism for their social struc¬ 
ture. The former numerous political subdivisions of the pro¬ 
vince, which was for centuries split into rival Hindu kingdoms, 
display the effects of political boundaries on the evolution of 
caste divisions. The large caste groups designated compre¬ 
hensively by the terms Brahman and Van! exhibit in Gujarat 
a minuteness of subdivision elsewhere unrivalled ; and the fact 
that many of these smaller groups bear the same name—e. g. 
Agarval, Harsola, Kapol, Khadayata, Khedaval, Mewada, 
Nagar, Osviil, and Srimali—lends support to the inference 
that a common cause of caste fusion in the past is to be traced 
to the influence of political boundaries. 

In marked contrast to Gujarat with its amplitude of caste 
divisions, the Deccan contains a comparatively homogeneous 
population. Of the total inhabitants of the Deccan Districts 
30 per cent, are Marathas, between whom intermarriage is per¬ 
missible, provided that there is comparative equality of social 
position, while of the 6 per cent, of the remainder who are 
Brahmans, only 13 local divisions are to be found to compare 
with the 170 of Gujarat. The causes which hate led in the 
j)ast to the crystallization of small fragment; of castes farther 
north have qvidently been inoperative in the* Deccan. 

The coast line of the Konkan, or submontane tracts, pos¬ 
sesses a spt,"cial feature in the large number Of Christians, for 
the most p^rt Roman Catholic, which itsjpopulation contains, 
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and exhibits the singular spectacle of the maintenance of caste 
distinctions within the fold of an essentially casteless religion. 
The sixteenth century witnessed, in the halcyon days of Portu¬ 
guese dominion, the forcible conversion of many local castes, 
of which the unconverted fragments remain to add to the diver¬ 
sity of social divisions, largely due to the arrival of numerous 
immigrants by sea. 

The Carnatic, or Southern Maratha Countryfis the seaf of 
Lingayatism, a Hindu reforming movement of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Social divisions among the Lingayats, who form the 
majority of the population in this portion of the Presidency, 
would seem to be based on both religion and function, accord¬ 
ing to the stage in the history of the reformation at which the 
convert caste accepted the new social system that it evolved. 

In the Ghat tracts of the Deccan and Khandesh, where the 
broken ground and thin soil scarcely permit remunerative culti¬ 
vation, ] 3 hil and Koll tribes eke out a precarious existence as 
hunters and collectors of forest produce. They represent the 
nearest approach to the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 

The terms ‘ caste ’ and ‘ tribe ’ are commonly used without 
any clear perception of the precise significance of either; nor 
is it easy to arrive at a satisfactory definition which is not too 
greatly at variance >vith their common or colloquial meaning. 
It has been aptly said that * caste ’ is the largest group based 
on common occupation, and ‘ tribe ’ the largest group based on 
common descent; but in practice the former, at least, of these 
definitions proves somewhat too restricted. Castes may be 
found which arc based on religion and descent, such as the 
Lingayats or Marathas of the Bombay Presidency, while the 
premier caste of all, the Brahmans, seems at the present day 
to be identifiable more by social precedence involving the right 
to perform certain ceremonies than by any common form of 
occupation. 

The main castes and tribes, •w^hich in most instances include 
numerous endogamous subefivisions, number over 500 ; but 
of these only a small number exceed 100,000. In the whole 
Presidency (excluding Sind) these are, in order of numerical 
importance :— 


I. Marathas. 

а. Kunbis (other ^ihan Maratha 

Kunbis). _ 

3 . Kolis. 

4. Lingayats. 

5. Dhers, Mahar;i, and Ilolias. 

б. Brahmans. 

7. Vanls. I 


8. Bhangars^ Kiirabas, and Bhar- 

vads. 

9. Bhils. 

10. Rajputs. • 

11. Mochis and Chamars. 

I a. Malls. ^ 

13. Mangs. ^ 

14. Kumbhars. 
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15. Sutars. 

16. Agris. 

17. Sonars. 

18. llajjams and Nhavis. 

19. Bcrads. 

20. ]ihandaris. 

21. Varlis. 


22. Darzis. 

23. Telis and GhanchTs. 

24. Thakurs. 

25. J.ohars. 

26. Vanjaris. 

27. Rabaris. 

28. Ahirs. 


Marrahas. The Maralhas consist of 1,900,000 Kunbis, 350,000 Kon- 
kaiiis, and 1,400,000 Maralhas not otherwise specified. The 
term Maratha is in some rcsjiects so loosely applied that it is 
difficult to determine its precise significance. It is variously 
used to describe members of several castes living in Maha¬ 
rashtra, those whose mother-tongue is Marathi, and, more 
correctly perhaps, to designate the ^descendants of Sivajfs war¬ 
riors, including the present Maratha Kunbi and the below- 
Ghat Maratha, who were the backbone of the Peshwa's con¬ 
federacy. It is the common impression at the present day 
that the Maralhas properly so called arc divided into two groups 
which do not intermarry, the Kunbi or agriculturist being the 
inferior, and the warrior, landowner, or high-class Maratha 
claiming a superior origin. The latter indeed profess to be 
of Rfijput descent, to consist of ninety-six clans or families, 
and to be entitled to the dignity of Kshattriya. I'hey support 
their claims to ascendancy in the social scale by favouring 
infant marriage, forbidding the marriage of widows, and wear¬ 
ing the sacred thread. The Kunbi, on the other hand, does 
not claim to be a Kshattriya, allows adult marriages and the 
marriage of widows, and wears no thread to indicate the twice- 
born status. But the dividing line is not of the nature of a 
permanent barrier, and can be passed by wealthy Kunbis with 
ambition in proportion to their means. There is some his¬ 
torical evidence in support of the claims of certain Maratha 
families to Rajput descent. This does not, however, throw 
light on the origin of the main portion of the caste, or tribe as 
it sliould correctly be styled. The indications of a former 
social organization of the tribe on a totemistic basis, which are 
now attracting attention, would seem to point to a mixed origin 
for the greater number of the present-day Marathas. 

J iiigayats. The Lingayats, who number 1,422,000, are a religious com¬ 
munity, resident in the southern portions of the'Presidency. 
Having first come into prominence in the dayr of the religious 
* reformer Basappa of Kalyani, who lived in the't'X’^elfth century, 
they seem at first to have disregarded caste distinctions, and 
the social organization of the highest groups among the Lin¬ 
gayats appears to be dependent on initiaJ]ion to the present 
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day. Converts who joined at a later date are ranged in sub¬ 
divisions based on profession, ordinarily that of their unre¬ 
generate days, while a third class of half Lingayats, or low 
castes attached to the community for menial services, is recog¬ 
nized. One of the tests of a Lingayat’s claim so to describe 
himself is his right to the ashtavartia or ‘eightfold sacrament/ 
Lingayats of the present day arc disposed to call themselves’ 

Hindus, and to apply to their subdivisions ^lliinu’s fourlhld 
caste system. 

Brahmans number 1,053,000. Apart from the intellectual Biahman-.. 
and social pre-eminence of the majority of those who have so 
desciibed themselves, the special feature of the Brahman 
caste is its very extensive •system of subdivision into endo 
gamous groups. I'here are over 200 such groups, each of 
which is again subdivided into sections the members of which 
must marry outside their limits. The origin of many of these 
endogamous divisions is believed to have been political; geo¬ 
graphical names, such as Agarval, Khedaval, and Sihori, of 
which there are many, arc evidence in supi)ort of this assump¬ 
tion. 7 "he connecting link between the numerous divisions 
is that of common social i)redominance, combined wdth the 
right to perform certain ceremonies. 

Vanis, numbering 1,054,250 (Hindus 976,128), arc traders. Vani> 
The common bond is one of occupation. Ethnically they 
consist of groups of widely divergent origin. 'rhe endo¬ 
gamous subdivisions are almost as numerous as in the case 
of the Brahmans. Ordinarily, the Vani claims to rank as a 
Vaishya of Manuks fourfold classification scheme, and wears 
the sacred thread. 

The remaining larger castes and tribes of the Presidency 
proper may be roughly classified as follows :— 

Wild or semi-civilized tribes—Kous, Bhils, Berads, 

Varlis, Thakurs, Vanjaris, and Ahlrs. 

Shepherds and herdsmen-^Dhangars, Kurabas, and Bhar- 
vads. • 

Low* caste and menials—Dhers, Mahars and Holias, 

Mochis and Chamars, and Mangs. 

Artisans—Lohars, Sutars, Darzis, Sonars, Kumbhars, 
Bhandaris, Malls, Hajjams, and N ha vis. 

These, with a#few additional cultivating castes of the status 
of the MarathaTKunbl—e. g. Agris, Kunbls, and R^banis—make • 

up the greater portion (85 per cent.) of the population of the 
Presidency proper. Details of the strength of tlTe remaining 
castes are given in lite tables of the Census Relorl of 1901. 
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Sind tribes. The province of Sind, which since an early period of its 
history has been under the sway of invading Musalrpan tribes, 
contains a population bearing little affinity to that of the 

remainder of the Presidency. Here the tribal units occupy 
the leading place, while castes are relegated to a compara¬ 
tively subordinate position. 

The Musalman tribes of the province consist of ten main 
groups:— 

Arab. MakranT. 

Afghan or Pathan. Muglial. 

Baloch. Shaikh. 

Brahui. Sindl. ^ 

Jat. and slave tribes. 

In the Census of 1901 an attempt was made to ascertain 
the numerical strength of the most important subdivisions of 
these groups. The attempt was only partially successful, owing 
to the tendency of members of such tribal subdivisions to 
return the name of the subdivision only when it is one of 
admitted local importance. In cases where the number of 
unspecified was very high, the record of subdivisional strength 
was omitted. In the case of the Paloch tribes the record of 
subdi visions seems to have been successfully accomplished. The 
Baloch number 542,000, divided into sixteen important tribes. 
The Rind—with its offshoots the Dombki, Khosa, Jamali, 
Jakrani, highari—includes 270,000; the Chandias, 75,000; 
the Burdis, 68,000; and the border tribes, Marri and Hugti, 
37,000. Among the first are the Talpurs, historically of interest 
as the last independent rulers of Sind. 

Arabs number 261,000 in the whole Presidency, of whom 
130,000 described themselves as Saiyid. Sind alone contains 
122,000. The term Saiyid, strictly interpreted, means Mord^ 
or ‘chief,’ and is applicable to the descendants of the Prophet’s 
daughter, Bibi Fatima. Some caution, however, is necessary 
in accej)ting the returns of Saiyid, the title being popular among 
Musalmans who arc certainly not of Arab origin, and thus not, 
strictly speaking, entitled to use it. A similar error hiay result 
from classing as Arabs those Shaikhs who are ordinarily 
nothing more than converts to Islam, whereas a Shaikh 
should properly signify an Arab or descendant of the Proiihet’s 
relations. Shaikhs, who number 968,000, hale therefore to be 
• kept distincU from the Arabs, d'hc Kalhciri tribe, which 

preceded the Talpurs as rulers of Sind, numbers more than 
23,000. Tlte Samo and Samro divisions of tlie Sindi tribes 
controlled tlie fortunes of the province J for seven hundred 
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years previous to the middle of the sixteenth century. Ac¬ 
cording to the recent Census these tribes are now represented 
by 124,000 Samros and 794,000 Samos. There are 48,000 
Brahuis, 27,000 Mughals, and 170,000 Pathans. 

The caste organization in Sind has undergone considerable Caste in 
modification, owing to contact with the alien and dominant 
social system of the Musalman tribes referred to above. Brah¬ 
mans number only 14,000, or 0*4 per cent, of the populatiofi, 
compared with 4*7 per cent, in the rest of the Presidency. 

They are a degraded and illiterate caste. With their fall 
from the commanding position that they occupy under a 
Hindi# regime, their influence on subordinate castes has 
diminished, until, in place o^ a general tendency on the part 
of the latter to imitate their social system and religious cus¬ 
toms, it will be found that the premier Hindu caste in Sind, the 
Lohanas, wear the beard of the Musalman conqueror, and 
permit themselves the luxury of animal food, provided that 
it has been slain after the orthodox fashion of Islam. 

The chief Sind castes (numbering over 4,000) are :— 


Bhil. 

Brahman. 

Charan. 

Dher or Mahar. 
Khitri. 


Koll. 

Knrmi. 

Mazhabi Sikh. 
Odd. 


Rajput. 

Shikari. 

Sonar. 

Vani. 


Statistics regarding religion for the whole Presidency in 1891 Religion, 
and 1901 are given below:— 


Religion. 

Persons. 

1891. 

1901. 

Hindu ..... 

Animist. 

Jain ...... 

Musalman .... 

Pars! ..... 

Christian.' 

• 

Native Christians . 

KuroiJeans and Eurasians 

Others ..... 

Total 

21,438,244 

292,023 

.S 5.‘>,209 

4,355,802 

’ 167,004 

94 ,« 4.=1 

535,950 

4.567,29.5 

7^,552 

216,118 

129,308 

,^ 7>696 

180,S41 

3?.277 

31.604 

15.037 

26,916,342 

• 

^ 25,424,235 


About 78 per«cent. of the population is Hindu, j 8 per cent 
Muhammadan, 2 per cent Jain, and less than i per cent. 
Christian. No very strict line can be drawn betweeft Animists 
and low-class Hindus Hindus are for the most ^axt either 
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Christian 

missions. 


Occupa¬ 

tions. 

m 


Vaishnava.s^ Saivas, or Lingayats, the first being most common 
in Gujarat and the last in the south of the Presidency. The 
leading Vaishnava sects are those of Ramanand (fourteenth 
century), Vallabhacharya (1479-1531), Swami Narayan (1780- 
1830), and Kabir (c, 1400). 

Muhammadans are chiefly (97 per cent.) Sunnis, though the 
Shiah sect is also represented, especially in Bombay City, where 
tiie Ismailiya Shiahs or Khojas form an important community 
under the spiritual headship of the Agha Khan. They are 
supposed to represent the Assassins (Hashishin) of the cru¬ 
sading epoch. A new sect of Moslems known as the Ahmad- 
iyyas and numbering over 10,000 was recorded in 1901.* They 
are spiritual followers of the chvcf of Kadian, who resides in 
the Punjab. Among Jains, the Svetamhara, Digambara, and 
Dhundia sects are all rei)resented, though the two former have 
numerical preponderance. The Parsi community is divided 
between Bombay City and Surat. Sikhs are mainly found in 
Sind, and Jews in Bombay City and the coast Districts. 

Twenty-six Prote.stant mi.ssionary bodies are to be found in 
the Presidency. 'Fhc work of the Irish Presbyterian Mission 
and the Salvation Army in Gujarat, of the American Marathi 
Mission in the Deccan, and of the Basel German Mission 
in the Kanarese Districts deserve special mention. The 
stations of the S.P.G. and the C.M.S. are more generally 
distributed. Sind is included in the Anglican diocese of 
Lahore, and the rest of the Presidency in that of Bombay. 
'J'hc greater part of the Presidency is comprised in the Roman 
Catholic Archbi.shopric of Bombay, Poona being the seat of 
a Suffragan Bishop. Diu, Daman, Thana, Kolaba, and parts 
of Bombay City are in the dioce.se of Daman. About one-sixth 
of the Christians arc members of the Anglican communion, 
while one-half are Roman Catholics, many of these in Kanara 
and Thana being descendants of converts made by the Portu¬ 
guese. 'J'herc are a few thou.sand Methodists and Presbyterians. 
In only five Districts docs the Christian population exceed 
10,000; these are Thana, Kaira, Ahmadnagar, -Poona, and 
Kanara. During the decade ending 1901 the Christian popu¬ 
lation increased by 30 per cent., mainly owing to conversions 
among the lower classes. 

The classification of the people in Britklh Districts accord¬ 
ing to occupation shows 540,000 persons (or 3 per cent, of 
the total, in Government .service; 11,000,000 (59 per cent.) 
engaged fti agriculture; 320,000 (i-8 per cent.) in trade or 
commerce*; 3,400,000 (19 per cent.) ^in manufactures and 
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arts; 590,000 (3 per cent.) in domestic occupations. These 
figures include dependants or persons supported by the 
occupation referred to in each case. The chief occupation 
is agriculture. The industrial section of the population in 
most of the rural Districts forms an insignificant section of 
the whole. The leading industrial Districts are Ahmadabad, 

Surat, Karachi, and Shikarpur (now Sukkur), with 27, 35, 24, ' 
and 31 per cent, respectively of their population followhig 
industrial occupations. 

Food is taken twice a day, between ten and twelve in the Food, 
morning and eight and ten at night. For the morning meal 
a family in good circumstances will take rice of fine quality, 
split pulse boiled and seasoned with spices, cakes of wheaten 
flour spread with clarified butter, and some vegetables. At the 
evening meal there are cakes, milk boiled and mixed with sugar, 
vegetables, and pickles. It is rare for high-caste Hindus to eat 
animal food, though certain coast Brahmans allow themselves 
fresh fish. The diet of the poefrer classes is jowdr or bdjra 
bread, rice, split pulse, and vegetables. To this the lower 
castes add mutton and the flesh of fowls. The wild tribes 
cat the cheapest grains, such as ndgli and kodra^ and partake 
freely of game. The unclean castes will eat anything, including 
the flesh of animals that have died a natural death. Musalmans 
will eat only the flesh of animals killed with a prayer uttered at 
the time of cutting the throat. To Jains and Lingayats of all 
ranks animal food is forbidden. 

People of the better class do not ordinarily touch liquor. 

The low castes and wild tribes are fond of toddy and cheap 
country spirits, though excess in drinking is rare. For stimu¬ 
lants and narcotics, opium and tobacco are widely used in 
moderation. The practice of tea-drinking, especially during 
railway journeys, has recently made great progress, and the 
habit of chewing betel-nut is almost universal with both sexes. 

Fifty years ago a man^s costume would have sufficed to Dress, 
serve as an indication of his enste. Nowadays even the types 
of pagris or turbans are losing their significance, and a dis¬ 
tressing form of pork-pie cap, garnished wdth a border of 
coloured flowers, frequently tends to conceal the social status 
of the wearer. The heavy pagri of the Maratha, the* high 
headdress of the Jlania, closely imitated by tfie head-covering 
of the Parsi, the lightly bound turban of the Pra^hu, and the 
double-peaked pagri of the Bhatia can still, however, be 
readily identified. Most Hindus retain the fine cotton dhoti 
as a leg covering, though European influence is ntaking itself 
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felt in the cut and texture of the coat that covers the upper 
part of the body, and the shirt and collar that are to be 
detected underneath. Musalmans and Parsis wear trousers. 
The women arc far more simple in their costume, being com¬ 
monly content with a long robe or sdrl^ wound round the legs, 
and drawn across the breast to fall over the head and shoulder. 
Po this a choli or short tight bodice is frequently added, and 
in*^ Gujarat a petticoat. On the other hand, they delight in a 
great diversity of ornaments, from gems and necklets of solid 
gold, such as the richer classes wear, to the long brass anklets 
affected by the Bhils and gipsy women, or the many pounds^ 
weight of beads and berries that cover the breasts of the primi¬ 
tive cultivating and fishing classes. For the most part the 
bright-coloured saris of the women are still woven on the 
village loom. 

People of almost all classes consider it a point of honour 
to have a house of their own. The character of the dwelling 
depends mainly on the materials available, the amount of the 
rainfall, and the means of the owner. Where timber is scarce, 
roughly made mud bricks are in use, and a foot or two of solid 
earth on a layer of rafters serves to protect the inmates from 
the ^reat heat and the scanty rainfall. On the coast two- 
storeyed houses are common, with projecting roofs covered 
with country tiles. Here the poorer classes are content with 
wattle-and-daub huts, thatched with grass or dried palm-leaves. 
Houses above the Ghats, within the zone of heavy rainfall, 
do not differ materially from those on the coast, though more 
wood is used in their construction when timber is plentiful. 
There is little luxury in the furnishing—a few strong wooden 
boxes, some tape-bound w'ooden cots, mattresses, cotton car¬ 
pets, and the indispensable cooking-pots make an ample 
outfit for a well-to-do cultivator. The poorest classes are 
contemt with a mattress and a few earthen jars. 

I’erhaps the most interesting characteristic of the people is 
their fondness for caste feasts ami pilgrimages. Trade dinners 
are given either by the whole caste or by a member of it. 
Social dinners are given by a caste member, or are held as 
picnic's, each supplying his owm food. It is usual to celebrate 
a family event, such as the wife’s first pregnancy, an investiture 
with the sacred thread, a marriage, or a death, by a feast given 
to all the members of the caste. Several dapys are spent in 
laying in supplies and collecting cooking-pots; all lend a 
willing hand in the preparations. Tlie food is distributed 
by the hos’t and his family to the men,and boys, who feed 
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first, and after them the women are allowed to sit down to the 
feast. Among the more popular forms of sport are bullock¬ 
racing inflight carriages, and ram-, cock-, or quail-fighting. 

Outdoor games for youths generally take the form of gymnastic 
exercises, including wrestling and putting a weight, though of 
recent years cricket has come greatly into fashion in all parts 
of the Presidency, and lawn-tennis is not unknown. Children * 
are fond of kite-flying. Indoor games includeVhess, cards, 
and songati or Indian backgammon. Dramatic performances 
are popular, and some of the wild tribes are skilful in devising 
extempore plays for the entertainment of visitors. But the 
time^o see the people of the country-side at their best is at 
the fair. At the oncoming <^f the hot season, when the harvest 
has been gathered in, the thoughts of the simple ]>easants will 
turn to one of the many shrines of the country-side. Some 
will shoulder the yellow flag of Sivaji, the dhagzm jhenda^ and 
trudge sturdily along the dusty Deccan roads to the tomb of 
Jnaneshvar at Alandi. Others ifi their best costume climb the 
steep slopes of Harischandragarh, to seek the tank and temples 
of the Gauli Raja with shouts of ‘ Gyanoba Tukaram ! Gyanoba 
Tukarnm ! ’ The sacred shrines of Gokarn will draw thousands 
from all parts of the Konkan and Carnatic to worship the 
mighty Siva, and join the merry crowd of bathers in the long 
rollers of the Indian Ocean. Endless bands of women-folk, 

])acked twenty or thirty in a country cart, will rumble along 
for days to the rocky hill near Saundatti, making the country¬ 
side re-echo to the long-drawn cries of ^Ai Yelhxmma — ok!' 

Happy in the anticipation of the harmless merry-making of 
these gatherings, the weary journey is a holiday picnic, in which 
good temper and stout hearts prevail, for a simple peasantry 
with simple pleasures, bearing with eejuanimity the scourge of 
famine and pestilence, and ever ready for the final pilgrimage 
when the greatest of all shrines .shall lie open to them. 

The joint family system is everywhere supreme. The Nomencla- 
Hindus of the Presidency generally have three names, the 
first their .-own, which is given to them on the twelfth day 
after birth, the second the father’s, and the third a surname 
(the family designation). The surnames are in some cases 
professional appellatives, and in others arc derived from places, 
e.g. Belgaumkar^ Poonekar, which once sfgnified that the 
bearer had sj^eoial rights in such places, though the signifi- ^ 

cance of such terms is rapidly disappearing with their in¬ 
creasing popularity. The Parsis have two names like the 
Hindus, to which they add such surnames as ‘•Contractor,’ 
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‘ Engineer/ (S:c., and at times the names of their grandfathers 
are used in the place of surnames. Among low-class Hindus 
the word bin or walad (both meaning ‘son^) is inserted between 
a man's name and his father's, which is coupled to it, while 
women add their husband’s name, after the word kom^ to 
their own. 

Honorific suffixes are common. Thus, in Gujarat, rai^ Idl^ 
shltjl ; in the Deccan, rao^ naik^ sahib, and in the Carnatic, 
a/y/a or gauda —with corresponding terms for females, such as 
bai and amma. Pan/ and she/ generally denote a Brrihman 
and a goldsmith. The common form of address is Rajmdnya 
Rdjeshri. In the case of persons of lower rank Rdjeshri*i\ovie^ 
is used. Tir/hswarup or ChBaf^lv are added in addressing 
old or young relatives respectively. To parents Tir/hrup is 
used, instead of Ihdhswarup. Before the names of married 
women the word Saubhagyava/i is used, and in the case of 
widows, Gangdrup. Learned Brahmans are styled Vedniur/if 
and the rich Shriman/^ while in the Carnatic it is usual to 
address persons of rank as Sivd? 7 ii (‘ lord ’) or Devaru (‘ god'). 

The soils of the Presidency vary according to the natural 
divisions which have been already described. In Sind the 
soils are wholly alluvial; they vary in character from drift-sand 
to light clays, and are often strongly impregnated with salt. 
In Gujarat they are classed in tw’o main divisions, kdU and 
gorlidu. 'rhe first is black cotton soil, of which extensive 
tracts arc found in Broach and Surat. It is supposed to be 
the result of an alluvium brought dowm by the Tapti and 
Narbada rivers, and corresponds to the regar of the Central 
I’rovinces. Gorddu soils are characterized by immense depth, 
varying from the drift-sands of Ahmadabad to the rich loam of 
Kaira. They are entirely alluvial. 

Characteristic of the Deccan is the black soil formed from 
the weathering of the trap rock, of which the broad wheat, 
cotton, and jowdr lands of Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholajmr, Bijapur, and Dharwaf are formed. Near the hills 
the soil is lighter-coloured and less rich. In the valleys of the 
south-west the reddish-brown latcrite is terraced into rice 
lands, and the beds of the streams grow rice crops during the 
hot season. The bottom soils are clay loams of great natural 
fertility. These form the greater part of B^gaum and DhSr- 
war. I'he I^anara .spice gardens are formed ^n soil closely 
resembling the red loam of the hilly tracts in Belgaum and 
Dharwar. fn the Konkan, soils are classified-as rice, garden, 
or varkas (ttic light and poor soil of the uplands). The open 
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tracts of land at the bottom of the coast valleys are rice lands. 

Where th^ soil is light and easily worked, with a good supply 
of fresh water, gardens are formed. On the uplands the varkas 
soils yield coarse grains at long intervals. 

The dark deep soils described above grow the richest crops 
—wheat, cotton, gram (Cicer arietinmn), jowar {Sorghum 
vulgar€\ and bajra {Pennisetum typhoideutn), \^ith irrigation 
the better red soils may produce spices and sugar-cane, which 
are still more valuable, but for the most part they grow rice. 

The lightest soils on the hill slopes yield coarse grains such as 
nagli {Eleusine coracana), and require frequent fallows. The 
light Soils, under a heavy rainfall, give one crop at the end of 
the south-west monsoon. Elsewhere the crops are divided 
into kharif or early crops, sown from May to July and reaped 
from October to December; and rabi or late crops, sown from 
August to October and reaped from February to April. In 
good soils a double crop is occasionally gathered, the first 
being sown with the early rains, and the second in October 
tp be harvested in March or April. 

The system of cultivation varies with the soil. In the black System of 
soil plains of the south-eastern Deccan ploughing is resorted to 
only when fields have grown foul. The surface must be kept 
free from weeds, and is thoroughly harrowed before sowing. 
Cattle-manure is applied when available, and a common 
method of application is by folding sheep and goats when 
the flocks of professional graziers pass through the country. 

In the uplands subject to heavy rainfall, where nagli vari 
are grown, and on the coast for rice cultivation the reddish 
soils are terraced with great care to hold the flow of water 
during the monsc^on. Here the soil requires regular ploughing, 
and the heavy clods must be broken by manual labour before 
sowing commences. The seed is usually sown on a small plot 
of land upon which a layer of dry grass, leaves, and twigs has 
been burnt {rab\ and the seedlings are afterwards transplanted 
from the nursery to the fields. Sometimes the whole field is 
sown broad-cast. In Kolaba and Kanara the wasteful form 
of tillage known as dalhi or kumri was formerly common, a 
patch of forest land being prepared by lopping and bii/ning 
the trees, and abandoned after two or three jcrops had been 
raised. The system is now dying out. Another special 
method of cultivation in the forest tracts is tha growing of • 

ivaingan or hot-season rice. By damming the perennial 
streams of the tihats, the river valleys are con^ferted into 
stretches of verdant cultivation during the hot months. The 
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spice gardens of Kanara yield valuable crops of cardamoms, 
betel, and pepper. The areca-palms and betel-vii»es require 
extensive manuring, which the garden owners provide from 
stable sweepings and decaying leaves. The mixture is heaped 
round the base of the tree, and covered with branches freshly 
lopped from the adjacent forest. 

^ Where th^ water-supply is less plentiful, crops are raised 
by well-irrigation. Near large cities such as Poona, the use 
of poudrette is becoming popular, and in the Konkan fish- 
manure is often used. Throughout the greater part of the 
Presidency, however, owing to the common ])ractice of using 
cow-dung for fuel, and to the prejudice against certain*'other 
fijrms of manure, the application of fertilizing materials is 
carried out on a very limited scale. 

In irrigated lands, crops such as sugar-cane, yams, turmeric, 
suran {Afnorphophallus campartulatus)^ sweet potatoes, &c., 
alternate with each other.* In * dry-crop’ land, jowar in 
heavy soils and hajra in light soils alternate with cotton. 
The rotation is extended by growing tur {Cajam/s indicu^, 
til, or a rabi crop of wheat when the fields have grown foul and 
require cleaning. The practice of growing mixed crops, i. e. 
leguminous crops with cereals, reduces the necessity of main¬ 
taining strict rotation of crops, the former supplying nitrogen 
to the soil. Nitrogen is the essential plant-food in which 
Indian soils are i)oorest. 

Except in Sind and on the poorer lands of the Konkan, 
fallows are not common, owing in some measure to the assess¬ 
ment on the land being payable irrespective of whether culti¬ 
vation takes place or not. 

About three-fourths of the population of the Presidency are 
engaged in, or dependent on, agriculture. Outside the large 
centres of industry, such as Bombay City and Ahmadabad, 
the population may be said to consist almost entirely of the 
land-owning classes, and of agricultural labourers who assist in 
the preparation of the land for sowing, in the guarding of the 
growing crop, and in the subsequent harvesting operations. 

Principal The principal food-crops are rice, bdjra^ jowdr, and wheat ; 

lood-crops. being specially characteristic of the Konkan and wheat of 
Sind, Northern pujarat, and the Deccan, while InijraTmCi jowar 
are grown almost everywhere except in the^^onkan. Of non¬ 
food crops^ cotton is by far the most important, and is 
characteristic of (Bijarat, the Tapti valley, and the south¬ 
eastern Deccan. The average yield per acre of cleaned rice 
is 1,200 to 1,320 lb.; that of wheat on jrrigated land 1,000 to 
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1,320 lb., and on ‘dry-crop’ land 460 to 900 lb.; that of bdjra 
about 350 lb.; that of jowdr from 1,500 lb., if irrigated, to ; 

540 lb. ii not; and that of cleaned cotton from 90 lb. in , 
Khandesh to 130 lb. in Broach. / 

Throughout the greater part of the Presidency very little 
cultivable land remains uncultivated. Since 1881 the area 
cultivated in the Presidency proper has increased from 33,971* 
to 47,155 square miles ; and in Sind, where irrigStion has been 
extended, the area taken up for cultivation expanded from 
4,539 square miles in 1881 to 13,052 in 1903-4, and the 
area actually cropped from 2,821 to 5,932 square miles. No 
impcprtant improvement can be recorded in the selection of 
seed during this period, tht experiments conducted with that 
object on Government farms not having yet achieved results 
that can be made the subject of more extensive trials. These 
farms are situated at Poona, Surat, and Nadiad. Important 
experiments are being made there with the object of improving 
the staple of indigenous cottoif and discovering a rust-proof 
variety of wheat. 

The Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts Land Im- 
provide for small advances being made to cultivators for the 
purpose of improving their fields by digging wells, erecting cuiturists’ 
protective banks, weeding, &:c., or for the purchase of seed 
and cattle. Such advances were not unknown in the days 
of Maratha rule, but until lately they have not been gener¬ 
ally popular except in the Southern I )eccan. The fixmines 
of the last few years have made the system better known ; 
and it is probable that, as it is improved and developed, the 
sums expended each year will very greatly exceed the totals 
hitherto reached, the highest of which was 94^ lakhs in the 
famine year, 1900 i. Loans for the purchase of seed and 
cattle are repayable in short periods of one to two years, 
subject to the discretionary power of the Collector to extend 
the period to not more than ton years. Loans for the improve¬ 
ment of land must, in default of special sanction from Govern¬ 
ment, be«repaid within twenty years, the instalments commenc¬ 
ing from the date when the improvement is estimated to yield 
a return. Bad debts arc rare, and the chief difficulty is to meet 
the very numerous demands received for advances. Agricul¬ 
turists are spccyilly protected by the Dekktian Agriculturists’ 

Relief Act (18*79), the most important provisions of which 
have been extended to the whole Presidency,* but many of * 
the original peasant proprietors have become tl>^ tenants of 
money-lenders. Statistics of agriculture and irrigation, in 
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square miles, for the Bombay Presidency, are shown in 
Table II on p. 135. ^ 

Cotton. 'J'he cultivation of the great export staple, cotton, is suffi¬ 
ciently important to deserve special mention. Even before the 
close of the eighteenth century India exported a considerable 
amount of raw cotton to England, but this was mainly shipped 
from Calcutta. Bombay, which had previously exported cotton 
to China, does not seem to have entered into the business until 
about 1825. For many years afterwards the shipments of 
cotton were liable to great vicissitudes, depending chiefly upon 
the yield of the American crop. But the Indian cultivators 
found their opportunity when the war between Nortlv and 
South in the United States cut offV.the supplies of the English 
manufacturer and caused the ‘cotton famine’ in Lancashire. 
During the five years ending 1853-4 the export of cotton 
from Bombay had averaged less than i-| million cwt., valued 
at 250 lakhs; in the five years ending 1868-9 the average 
quantity had risen to 3^ milfion cwt., and the average value 
to nearly 20 crores. In the single year 1864-5 value 
reached 30 crores. A collapse came in 1865, on the termi¬ 
nation of the American Civil War. Prices have fallen very 
heavily, but the quantity of cotton grown is maintained. In 
1880 r the extent of land under cotton in the whole Presi¬ 
dency, including Sind and Native States, was returned at 
6,563 square miles. Of this area, 5,469 square miles were 
planted with indigenous and about 1,094 square miles with 
exotic cotton. The quantity exported in the same year was 
returned at over 3J million cwt. from Bombay, and r00,000 
cwt. from Sind. By 1891, the area under cotton (exclusive 
of Native States) had increased to 4,934 square miles, and 
the total exports to 4-| million cwt. In 1901, owing to the 
drought, the area decreased to 3,701 square miles, and the 
exports to less than 3 million cwt; but in 1903-4 the area was 
5,906 square miles, and the exports were 6-7 million cwt, of 
which (jermany and Japan each took about 1*4 million cwt., 
Belgium and Italy 0*9 million cwt each, Austria 0-7 million 
cwt, and the United Kingdom 0-4 million cwt. 

The growth of the local mill industry has naturally been 
accompanied by a largely increased local consumption of 
cotton, the Bombay mills being almost entire;^y dependent on 
the indigenous variety. This is a short-stapled cotton which is 
not suitable for the spinning of yarns above 32’s. Cotton of 
longer staple^ when sown in the best cotton-growing tracts soon 
degenerates to the local standard. Numerous efforts have 
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been made by Government and private persons to introduce 
a seed that will furnish a better stapled cotton, but hitherto 
with little success, except in Sind. The most recent experi¬ 
ments have been directed towards the production of a hybrid 
possessing the hardiness of the local plant and a staple resem¬ 
bling that of imported cottons. 

The Bombay Presidency was formerly famous for its hardy Domestic 
ponies which supplied the Maratha cavalry with their means; of 
rapid movement. The most valuable breeds were the Kathia- 
wari, and the Deccan ponies from the Bhimthadi or valley 
of the Bhima river. Both breeds are still met with, though the 
latter is now very nearly extinct. Efforts are made by Govern¬ 
ment to imjirove local stojk by maintaining stallions, chiefly 
Arabs, at central stations, and by annual horse shows, at which 
prizes are offered for promising young stock or good brood 
mares. Up to the year 1903-4, 46 stallions were thus main¬ 
tained; but, on May 31, 1903, of them, located in Poona 
and Ahmadnagar Districts, were transferred to the charge of 
the Army Remount department. At present the Civil Veteri- 
flary department has only 12 stallions, 6 of which are located 
in Gujarat. Annual shows are held at Ahmadnagar in the 
Deccan and Jacobabad in Sind. Locally bred ponies are 
hardy and make good hacks; but they arc frequently under¬ 
sized, vicious, and ill-formed. The horses in use are mainly 
imported Arabs, Persians, and Australians, the trade in which 
centres in Bombay City. 

A military remount depot exists at Ahmadnagar in the 
Deccan, where young stock are kept in paddocks, and are 
trained to draught and saddle. Mules and donkeys are 
numerous, the former being used for military purposes, and 
the latter, which are usually under-sized and ill-nourished, for 
the conveyance of earth and stones. 

Cattle are in general allowed to breed promiscuously. Good 
milch cows are raised in the Gir forest of Kathiawar, while the 
plains of Gujarat support cattle of exceptionally fine type, large, 
big-boned^pow^erful, and docile. The best cattle in the Deccan 
are bred in the Kistna valley, but throughout the greater part 
of the Deccan and Carnatic the cattle are of no fixed type 
or particular breed. They are small, hardy, and active. In 
Sind good cattle ^are bred, of medium size but sturdy propor¬ 
tions ; the mik:h cows are well-known and are^ exported to 
other parts of the Presidency. The following prices are obtain¬ 
able for cattle of these different descriptions: Gir «ow Rs. 60, 
bullock Rs. 75 \ Gujarat cow Rs. So, bullock Rs. 1^5 *, Deccan 
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cow Rs. 50, bullock Rs. 35; Sind cow Rs. 70, bullock 
Rs- 35- 

Buffaloes are of four types: namely, Jafarabadi, Delhi, Surati, 
and Deccani. They are usually kept for milk, but in Districts 
of heavy rainfall buffaloes are often used for draught purposes 
in preference to bullocks. A good cow buffalo fetches Rs. 150. 
Sheep and goats are numerous throughout the Presidency. 
Tht former arc of four breeds: Gujarati, Deccani, Rajputani, 
and the dumba sheep of Sind with a fat tail. The wool of all 
varieties is short, coarse, and hair-like, and is chiefly used for 
the manufacture of country blankets. Goats are regularly 
milked, and their flesh forms a common article of diet. • The 
number of cattle was greatly reduced by the famine years 
between 1896 and 1901. In Sind more than 100,000 camels 
are used for the conveyance of passengers and goods in the 
desert. 

The broad plains of Sind and Northern Gujarat furnish 
abundant pasture. In Central Gujarat the best milch and 
plough cattle arc stall-fed, while the lierds of the Deccan for 
the most [)art pick u]) what they can on the borders of the 
fields, cxcejit where, as near the (Piats, there are forest lands 
open to grazing. There are no great yearly cattle fairs. The 
(:oninK)n cattle diseases are rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
and anthrax. 'Phere are in the whole l^residency 21 veteri¬ 
nary dis[)cnsarie.s, at which 34,320 animals were treated in 
1903-4. 

"Phe Civil Veterinary department of the Presidency, which 
is under the control of the Director of Land Records and Agri¬ 
culture, is responsible for horse-breeding operations, having 
twelve stallions in its charge for this purpose, and also 
supervises the working of the various District veterinary 
dispensaries, seventeen of which are stationary, while four are 
travelling dispensaries, each in charge of a veterinary graduate. 
The largest hospital under this department is at Parel on 
] 5 ombay Island. Horse-breeding operations in Sind are con¬ 
trolled by the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary (k'liartment, 
Baluchistan and Sind, under the direct supervision of an 
Inspector-General for all India. 

Irrigation. All* tillage in Sind is dependent on the rise of the Indus, 
which takes place from March to August owjng to the melting 
of the Himalayan snows. The fields are watered either by lift 
or by flow from innumerable canals and watercourses. The 
chief systems whicl) take off from the right l)Qnk of the river 
are the Begari, the Desert, the Ghar, the Western Nara, and 
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the Unharwah canals; and from the left bank, the Eastern 
Nara, the^Dad, the Nasrat, the Fuleli, and the Jamrao. 

In the rest of the Presidency ‘ dry ’ and ‘ wet ’ crops are 
found everywhere side by side. Wells are the chief source of 
irrigation, but canals have also been made, which are supplied 
with water either from artificial tanks or from rivers that 
have been dammed up. The largest of such ganals arc the 
Nira at Poona, which is fed by the Nira river and a reservoir 
at Bhatghar, and the Gokak canal in Belgaum District, which 
draws its supply from the (ihatprabha river and from storage 
works. Outside Sind the irrigation revenue is raised by 
a special -assessment in addition to ‘ dry-crop ' rates on land 
irrigated from all works for Vhich capital and revenue accounts 
are kept, except in the case of some small systems. From old 
works, for which only revenue accounts are kept, a revenue 
of about 8 lakhs is derived. The irrigation share of this sum 
is about 5 lakhs, but this is ^ot credited in the Finance 
Accounts to irrigation but to land revenue. There is a third 
^class, called Agricultural Works, or works for which neither 
capital nor revenue accounts are kept, yielding a revenue of 
about Ks. 12,000 wholly credited to land revenue. The 
revenue is collected by the Revenue department. In the 
l^residency proper the total capital outlay on irrigation works 
up to 1903-4 was about 3 crores ; the cost of maintenance 
during 1903-4 was about 3 lakhs, and receipts during the 
same year about lakhs, giving a return of nearly 1*89 i)cr 
cent, on capital outlay. The figures include twelve ‘ major * 
works and thirty-one ‘minor’ works for which capital and 
revenue accounts are kept. 

Tanks are specially numerous in the Southern Carnatic, 
where almost every village has one, from which coco-palms, 
sugar-cane, and other rich crops are irrigated. The tendency 
is for such reservoirs to silt up rapidly, and funds are not 
always readily available for fheir clearance. Forced labour 
is no longer exacted for the repairs of these works, though 
voluntary subscriptions arc accepted. 

Wells used for irrigation in the Presidency, exclusive of 
Sind, numbered 241,600 in 1903—4. They are of two,kinds : 
pakkd or masonry wells, costing from Rs. 25^0 to Rs. 750, and 
averaging 10 to 20 feet in depth ; and kacJichd or unfaced 
wells, mere holes in the earth, used for on^ season, and 
costing from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50, according to the depth at which 
water is found.* From these wells a few acres ofVheat, gram, 
sugar-cane, fodder-crops, &c., are irrigated, according to the 
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nature of the soil. They are worked either by a rahat or 
Persian wheel (an endless chain of buckets), or by*a kos or 
mot^ a large leathern bucket, so suspended as to discharge 
itself on rising to the surface. The motive power is supplied 
by a pair of bullocks advancing and retreating on an inclined 
plane, or moving in a circle. In a few cases a hand-lever and 
bucket are used to raise water near the surface. Wheat, rice, 
and sugar-cane are the chief irrigated crops, 
l^isheries. The Sea fisheries arc important and give employment to 
numerous castes, chief of which are the Kolis. Pomfret, sole, 
stone, and lady-fish are sold fresh, while others, such as the 
bomhil^ are salted and dried. Large quantities of small frj are 
sold as manure. The palla^ found fn the Indus, and the maral 
and mahseer are the principal fresh-water fish. 

Kent, In the greater part of the Bombay Presidency land is held 

wages, and ry^otiviiri system and is in the occupation of the culti- 

Kcnt. vator, who pays revenue direct^ to Government for his holding. 

When, as frequently occurs, he has alienated his holding to 
a member of the non-cultivating classes as security for a loan,^ 
the rent exacted from him for continuing to cultivate the land 
depends very largely on the will of,the money-lender. It may 
be roughly asserted that the occupant is left enough to cover 
the cost of cultivation and to allow a bare subsistence for 
himself and his immediate relations. The rest of the produce, 
after defraying the Government assessment, passes into the 
hands of the sdhukar (money-lender) until the debt is paid 
off. Land held by females and persons unable to cultivate 
it themselves is usually sublet for a rent amounting to half 
the produce after deducting expenses of cultivation. 

Rents of these descriptions are generally levied in kind, in 
contrast to the Government demand, which is payable in cash. 
Originally payments in kind for rent were universal, and this 
system is still common in the estates of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
where land is held by a class ihtermediate between the state 
and the ryot. It is usual to sef aside a share of the grain 
for the cost of cultivation and for special cesses, su^h as the 
hereditary village servants arc entitled to levy. The remaining 
produce is divided equally between landlord and tenant. An 
interesting light is thrown on the probable value of land to the 
cultivator by the fact that good land will frtiiquently sell for 
fifty times the;Government assessment, and wilf pay a money 
rent of from two to seven times the assessment. 

The sumtfiary process of revenue courts is'only put into 
force to enable landlords to recover rent from their tenants 
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when the revenue officer is satisfied of the fairness of the 
demand, ^nd when assistance is called for during the year 
in which the rent is payable. Otherwise the landlords must 
have recourse to the civil courts, where, under the provisions 
of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, their claims may be 
regulated on an equitable basis. The result of this Act has 
been in some cases to lead to a more equitable adjustment* 
of the burden on the borrowers than was previously possible; 
but it has also led to evasion, by the exaction of a deed of 
sale from the borrower in place of a mortgage bond. In newly 
occupied land on the Sind canals, and in certain cases in the 
Presidency proper, it has recently become the practice to 
make the occupancy right* conditional on the holding not 
being alienated, and thus to protect the occupant against 
himself. 

The rates for skilled and unskilled labour in the different Wage- 
divisions of the Presidency are: in Sind, skilled 12 annas to 
R. I a day, unskilled 4 annas to 8 annas ;.in Gujarat, skilled 
8 annas, unskilled 3 annas; in the Deccan, skilled 9 annas, 
unskilled 3 annas; in the Konkan, skilled 10 annas, unskilled 
4 annas; in the Carnatic, skilled 12 annas, unskilled 4 annas. 
Women, as a rule, earn tw'o-thirds of a man’s wages, and 
children one-half. Payment of agricultural wages in kind 
is common throughout the Presidency, grain being given at 
the rate of 12 to 15 lb. per diem for a man, 8 lb. for a woman, 

..and ~4 lb. for a child. In Rombay City the demand for 
labour and the high cost of living have raised the daily cost 
of unskilled labour to 6 annas for a man and 4 annas for 
a woman. Skilled operatives in mills and factories earn at least 
double these rates, the following being the average rates of 
wages:— 
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In the export season the great demand for unskilled labour 
raises its remuneration to 8 annas and over a day,'tis much as 
R. I a day being paid in times of brisk trade aAd a scanty 
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Material 
condition 
of the 
people. 


supply of labour. Such a rate can, however, remain in force 
only for a few days, as it serves to swell rapidly the available 
supply from the almost limitless reserves of the Ghat villages, 
whence cultivators proceed in large numbers to Bombay to 
work for a few months and return with their savings to their 
villages, either at the Holi festival (March) or at the com- 
'mencement of the south-west monsoon. It is a noticeable 
feature of tlTe Bombay industrial market that weavers are 
attracted from regions as remote as the United Provinces. 

It is difficult to arrive at conclusions regarding the progress 
of prices in the case of the staple food-grains during recent 
years, owing to the fluctuation in the value of the rupee and 
the effect of famine years on the general level of prices. The 
average cash rates per maund of 40 seers (about 80 lb. avoir- 
duj)ois) have been as follows :— 
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The actual rates at the chief centres of trade in the Presi¬ 
dency are given in Table 111 on p. 136. The recent years ot 
famine and bad harvests have been largely resjionsible for the 
excess in [irice-levels of 1900-1 over those of earlier years. 
Grains such as gram {Ciccr ari€tininn\ which are used for food 
in a less measure than jowdr, bdjra^ and rice, have risen in 
price far more than the staple foods. There is no evidence 
that rates of wages have risen with the price of food, but the 
system of recording prices current in the Presidency does not 
seem to justify complete confidence in these data. 

The material condition of the peojfle differs little in the 
various parts of the l*residcncy, though the standard of comfort 
among the jirolctariat is lowest in the case of the wild tribes 
and highest in the wealthy cities^of Gujarat. For the ordinary 
culti vator sl daily ration of 2 lb. of grain with a littlfi; vegetable 
and .spice, and an annual supply of coarse cloth, a little 
tobacco, and some betel-nut, generally represents the sum 
of his requirements. A few rupees must be spent on country- 
made sdris for his womcn-folk, and perhaps, if the harvest is 
a good one, a few more will be devoted to joining the annual 
pilgrimage to some popular shrine. With the hil^uLti^s this 
modicum gf necessaries is reduced by a simfiliTlStion of the 
costume, \\ 4 iich consists of a head scar f a,nd a few inches of 
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clot>| aJl thf^ diet consists of the coarser grains, 

gr^ ^plarmpr jowdr and rice. An occasional 

bout o f drinking wi ll offer the only opportunity for spending 
a few coins from their scanty earnings. 

Among village officials and middle-class clerks the standard 
of comfort is undoubtedly rising. A new fashion in clothing, 
and an increasing use of cheap European commodities, offer 
objects of expenditure unknown to previous generations. 

Houses with some pretension to comfort replace the mud 
hovel of the labourer or the mat shelter of the wandering 
hillmcn ; and in the case of a rising official or prosperous 
trade?, the house will be supplied with articles of furniture, 
such as lamps, chairs, and'tables, in European style. 

It seems probable that the majority of the community, that 
is to say, the agriculturists, can live in comfort on an average 
daily income of from 3 to 4 annas; while the petty officials 
and“village“merchants would experience no difficulty in main¬ 
taining the standard of their class on a monthly average of 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. In this and the superior ranks of 
society the influence of European fashions is specially notice¬ 
able. 

The forests of the Presidency extend over an area of about Forests. 
15,000 square miles, varying in type from the babul groves 
Sind to the magnificent timber tracts of the Western Ghats. 

They may be classified as (i) Babul forests, in which this 
species is mixed with Prosopis spicigera and Tamarix dioica. 

(ii) Scrub jungle, merging gradually into fuel and pole forests. 

(iii) Mixed forests, in which are found teak poles and larger 
timber of the less valuable kinds, such as black-wood, 
anjan, dhowra, bibla, hed^ and kalam. (iv) High timber forests, 
chiefly found in North Kanara District and in Western Khan- 
desh. The valleys of the Kalinadi in Kanara produce excellent 
teak, in association with bamboo, Dalbergia Sissoo^ Terminalia 
iomentosa^ and Xylia dolabrifo'nnis. In Khandesh also teak 
of good quality is present, though there the stock has suffered 
much from fire and shifting cultivation, (v) Evergreen forests 
of varying constitution, consisting in places of mere scrub 
jungle, but also containing dense groves of lofty trees whose 
timber is often valuable in the cabinet-maker's trade. These 
forests extend aj^mg the line of the Western Ghats from 
Khandesh to Ktinara. 

About 600 square miles of forest arc set apart as pasture Adminis- 
land, and the remainder is, in respect of technical nYanagement, 
placed in charge of the Forest department. For fiurposcs of 
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control, the forests of the Presidency proper are divided into 
the Northern circle, with 1,667 square miles of ‘reserved’ and 
652 square miles of ‘protected’ forests; the Central circle, 
with 6,259 square miles of ‘reserved’ and 99 square miles of 
‘protected’ forests; and the Southern circle, with 4,495 square 
miles of ‘ reserved ’ and 568 square miles of ‘ protected ’ forests^. 
These circles correspond closely with the Revenue Divisions, 
and each is supervised by a Conservator, wlio is furnished 
with the usual staff of deputy and extra-deputy-Conservators, 
assistant and extra-assistant Conservators, rangers, foresters, and 
guards. This staff consisted in 1904 of 24 Imperial Service and 
23 Provincial Service officers, and of 47 rangers, 168 foresters, 
and 3,394 guards, maintained at accost of about 6^ lakhs per 
annum. The forests of Sind, which are included in the figures 
last given, comprise 1,066 square miles of Reserves, and arc 
similarly supervised by a depiity-Conservator, who exercises 
the power of a Conservator. Responsibility for the executive 
management C)! the forests of each District, save in matters 
relating to professional forestry, is vested in the Collector, who 
issues his orders direct to the divisional Forest officer. Con- 
servatc^rs confine their attention to purely professional matters 
of foiest management, and do not interfere in details of 
administration. 

In spite of the care which is taken to control forest opera¬ 
tions in the interests of the people, these operations are not 
popular, as the mass of the population are unable to compre¬ 
hend the necessity of foresight in forest utilization. The 
peasant is as a rule wasteful in the extreme: he will not 
hesitate to burn a valuable forest for the sake of a temporary 
supply of green fodder or to lop and fell trees in order to 
provide manure for his crops, without thought as to whether 
the supply of forest produce will continue to meet the needs 
of his successors. In the same way, accustomed as he is 
to permit his cattle to graze at will throughout the whole 
forest area, he resents measures'taken to protect the regrowth 
from their depredations, while ignorance of the. rights or 
privileges that have been accorded to him by Government 
too often j)Iaces him at the mercy of the members of the 
subordinate forest .staff, whom it is at times impossible to 
restrain from taking advantage of their official position. The 
illicit grazing of cattle in areas under regevieration is often 
a serious check to both the improvement and the sustained 
yield of the forest: and another source of injury exists in the 
’ ' The figures arc for 1903-4. 
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practice of shifting cultivation, which, before systematic regu¬ 
lation came into force, was responsible for the destruction 
of large fofcst areas. Such systematic regulation has, however, 
been effective in Khandesh, where Bhil settlements are located 
in various Reserves, and in Thana, Kolaba, and Kanara, where 
suitable lands have been allotted for dry-ash cultivation. 

It has already been remarked that intentional firing of the ?ire con- 
forests with a view to obtaining a fresh crop oi'grass is not 
uncommon, and much damage is also caused by conflagrations 
due to the carelessness of wayfarers and other accidental 
causes. The system of fire conservancy consists in the 
cleariijg of fire-lines and the protection afforded by patrolling 
guards. In 1903-4, when ^,441 square miles were under 
protection from fire at a cost of Rs. 42,905, no less than 1,572 
square miles were nevertheless burnt. "J'he annual proportion 
of failures in fire conservancy averages about 16 per cent. 

In the case of forests which are commercially valuable. Working¬ 
working-plans have been preparefl in order to regulate felling 
and regeneration, and to define the areas in which the exercise 
of local rights of grazing and cutting may be enjoyed. These 
working-plans arc compiled by the officers of the Forest 
department, with the approval of the Collector and the 
sanction of Government. They are based on the principle 
that the forest interests must be subordinated to those of 
the agricultural population when there is any conflict between 
the two. 

The yield of the forests may be divided into major and Yield of 
minor produce. In 1903-4 the output of timber was 4,740,000 forests, 
cubic feet, realizing about 15^ lakhs. The production of 
first-class logs is confined almost exclusively to the Kanara 
forests, whence the timber is brought to depots on the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. It consists of teak and black- 
wood of very fine quality, which commands a ready sale, 
while at the same time these* forests yield annually about 
100,000 sleepers of teak and«jamber. From the forests of 
Kanara, E^elgaum, Dharwar, 'Fhana, and Khandesh several 
hundred thousand teak rafters used in native house-building 
are exported. Firewood sales in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 
47,000,000 cubic feet, of an estimated value of 6^ lakhs. The 
North-Western and Southern Mahratta Railw^ays receive the 
bulk of this out- 4 urn, and the remainder is absoj-bed in the 
Bombay market or utilized locally. Besides this, large quan¬ 
tities of fuel are granted free of charge to those living in 
the vicinity of the forests. The yield in minor forost produce 
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is also of importance. In 1903-4 the revenue derived from 
this source amounted to Rs. 1,60,000 (exclusive of 3^ lakhs 
derived from grazing and grass), of which the chief item was 
myrabolams, exported to Europe for tanning purposes. Next 
in importance come rosha grass, catechu or cutch, wax, honey, 
lac, niahud flowers, sago, shikakai, spices such as cinnamon 
and nutmeg, babul pods, leaves, bark, and medicinal seeds 
and roots. As a rule the collection of these products is 
carried out by contractors. 

The total forest receipts and expenditure for the financial 
year 1903-4 amounted to 27-5 and 17-7 lakhs respectively, 
giving a surplus of 10 lakhs. The average figures fjr the 
ten years ending 1890 were about 26 and 16 lakhs, and 
for the following decade about 32 and 20 lakhs respectively, 
'^rhe surplus is mainly provided by the Southern circle, while 
the Central circle shows a deficit. 

With the exception of building stone and salt, the pro¬ 
duction of minerals in the Bombay Presidency is insignificant. 
The best stone for building is extracted from quarries near 
Porbandar and Dhrangadhra in Kathiawar, whence it is carried 
by sea in large quantities to Bombay. The production of salt 
is described below. Parts of Dharwar District are believed 
to have yielded in the past considerable quantities of gold. 
Even now small quantities of gold-dust are washed in some 
of the streams; and in the east of the District, where the hills 
are known to contain gold, prospecting operations yielded 
favourable results, and a company with Pmglish capital is now 
at work. Mining operations undertaken recently at Alnavar 
in the same District were unsuccessful. Agates are found in 
small quantities in the Deccan and Gujarat. 

In the Bombay Presidency many years of competition 
between machine-made and hand-woven cotton cloth have 
still left a very considerable home industry, the hand-loom 
being at work in almost eveiy District. The output is, how¬ 
ever, for the most part confined to Sih'Is and turbans, with 
a certain (]uantity of grey cloth of the very coarsest kind. 
Hand-spinning is not yet extinct, but is rarely relied on by 
professional hand-weavers for their supply of raw material. 

'J'he number of hand-workers employed in cotton-weaving 
was 1^3,000, with 167,000 dependants. They are 
for the mosj part Hindu Koshtis, Salis, Hatkars, and Devangs, 
with a certain number of Musalmans known as Julahas and 
Tais. Districts of Poona, Nasik, Sholapur, Dharwar, 

and BelgrfUm are noted for weaving; but the highest point 
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of excellence is reached in Ahmadabad and Surat, where some 
of the mq^t skilful weavers in India are to be found. In the 
manipulation of designs woven into the cloth they are on 
a level with the best workers of Madras. The hand-made 
cotton fabrics compete in the market with an immense import 
of machine-made goods, but the few fabrics for which the 
workers still hold a reputation will probably continue for many * 
years to be in steady demand. 

Dyeing of both yarn and cloth is carried on wherever sweet Dyeing 
water can be found, and supports a population of 36,000. In 
the north of Gujarat the favourite colour is red, and in Kathi- 
awilr ted, deep-brown, and yellow. Blue and green, along 
with red and yellow, are more prevalent in South (Gujarat and 
in the Maratha Districts. In addition to village dyers, about 
1,900 persons are employed in three steam dye-works at 
Bombay and in one at Ahmadabad, which yearly turn out 
gof)ds (chiefly turkey-red) to the value of 30 lakhs. The old 
native vegetable dyes have been superseded by alizarine and 
similar colours. These, though cheaper, more easy to apply, 
and (quicker in taking effect, are at best often harsh and glaring 
and soon fade. In Sind and in the GujarM-speaking Districts 
printed cotton goods are extremely popular, whereas Marathas 
usually wear plain stuffs of cotton and silk, dyed in the thread, 
and decorated with metal-leaf, or with a simple border and 
a fringe {padar) of a different colour at one end. Cha?idari 
or knotting is another method of decorating cotton and silk 
goods. 

About 63,000 people are supported by silk manufacture, bilk- 
The raw material is imported from China, Bengal, Persia, or weavinj^ 
Bangalore, either in the cocoon or in skeins, both raw and 
dyed. Silk goods are manufactured at Ahmadabad, Surat, 

Yeola, Ndsik, Thana, and Bombay, all by hand-workers, except 
in the case of two mills with about 1,200 operatives at Bombay 
and one mill at Poona. The nfaterial is often decorated with 
printed or woven designs, ki^ot-work or embroidery, and is 
I)repared chiefly for sdrls^ brocades {Jzamkhwabs)^ trouser stuffs, 
and turbans. 

Wire drawn gold and silver threads are largely used in Em- 
ornamental edgings for sdris^ the richest of which are made hroidery, 
at Poona and Yeqja. At Bombay also gold and silver thread 
are used for maKing lace, but everywhere imported thread is 
displacing the locally spun article. Embroidery on silk and 
cotton cloth in‘gold, silver, and silk thread is pPoduced at 
Hyderabad in Sind, chiefly for the European mal-ket. The 
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best silk embroidery is produced at Navanagar and Gondal 
in North Kathiawar, though Cutch gets the credit of the 
manufacture. Haroda, Surat, and Bombay also supply em¬ 
broidery to Muhammadans and Parsis. 

There are three woollen mills in Bombay with 385 hands. 
Woollen goods are in little demand. The only important 
product is the country blanket made in the Deccan and 
Carnatic by the Dhangars from home-grown wool. In Sind 
saddle-cloths and blankets and felts are made. About 50,000 
persons in all parts of the Presidency arc employed in cutting, 
retting, and scutching j^//-hcmp for export, in twisting and 
spinning hemp, flax, aaid coir into ro])es and cordage, ^nd in 
plaiting and weaving them into mats, nets, and sacking for 
export and home use. 

The custom of investing savings in gold and silver orna¬ 
ments gives employment to many goldsmiths. 'J'he metal is 
usually sup])lied by the customer, and the goldsmith charges 
for his labour from 8 annas To Rs. 3 the which is some¬ 
what less than oz. avoirdupois. 'J'he poorer classes often 
wear ornaments of baser metal. Sind goldsmiths' work is vefy 
beautiful, but is rarely seen outside that province. 'J'he well- 
known Cutch gold- and silver-work is embossed by hand on 
a backing of soft lac. Many Cutch silversmiths have settled 
in Ahmadabatl, Bombay, and Karachi. Silver-ware similar to 
the Cutch work is made at Ahmadnagar in the Deccan, and 
strong and massive articles of gold and silver are produced in 
Kathiawar, d’hc women of Gujarat prefer ornaments of a [)lain 
and massive style, while those of the Deccan favour lighter and 
more intricate patterns. Nasik and Poona are both celebrated 
for their brass-ware, and Bombay and Ahmadabad produce 
large quantities of copper vessels which are sent to almost 
every part of Western India. T he copper is all imported 
fiom Europe in sheets and is hammered into shape by the 
local workmen, dlie cutlery and agricultural implements 
required by the people arc stilbfor the most part made locally 
by the village Lohar or blacksmith. I’he only gpods which 
have more tlian a local reputation are the spear heads of 
Ahmadnagar, the knives and other tools of Amod in Broach, 
and the swords, spear-heads, and chain armour of Cutch, 
Kathiawar, and’ Baroda. 

The importation of kerosene oil in tins Jias given rise to 
a new industry. Enterprising Bohras in Bombay and up- 
country bey up the empty tin cases at from 2 to 2^ annas 
each, and ^fashion them into lanterns, kerosene lamps, cash- 
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boxes, travelling-trunks, oil and ghi pots, and other cheap 
articles. J'here is a tin factory in Bombay with 70 workers. 
Glass-making is confined to bangles and fancy articles, for Glass- 
which the chief centre is Kapadvanj. Lac is collected in 
Khandesh, and used in making bangles in the Panch Mahals 
and in lacquering furniture in Sind and (iujarat. In Bombay 
and Gujarat bangles are also made from imported ivory and 
tortoise-shell. 

Coarse pottery is made almost everywhere, but glazes are Pottery, 
seldom used. The best is made in Sind, whence the industry 
taught in the Bombay School of Art is derived. The humble 
brick-^ilns of the village Kumbhar or potter have held their 
ground against steam factories. 

Ahmadabad and Surat are the chief centres of wood-carving. Wood- 
Carved black-wood furniture is out of fashion, but house fronts 
and wall ornaments are still popular. The best work in sandal¬ 
wood is done in Kanara. Country carts are made in every Carts nnd 
large town, and pony tongas at many places in the Deccan, 

Native boats are built at most of the coast ports, esi)ecially in 
Surat and Kanara. Certain low castes all over the Presidency 
are expert at weaving matting and baskets of split bamboos. 

Shoes, sandals, harness, water-skins, and other leathern articles Lcatht-i. 
in general demand are made by the local Mocln, who is found 
in every village. He is usually his owai tanner, and prepares 
his materials with the aid of the bark of the tree. l.arge 
numbers of people are employed in the curing of hides for 
Exportation, of which 38 lakhs’ worth are sent to Lurope yearly. 

In one factory leathern industries are carried on by the aid of 
machinery. Very good boots and shoes, saddles, and bags are 
made in European fashion by native workmen under European 
superintendence at Bombay and Poona. Fancy articles of llorn- 
bison and other horn are moulded and carved with consider- 
able skill in Ratnagiri and Kanara. Country cigarettes {didis) 
are made on a large scale at Bombay from up-country tobacco, 
chiefly from Gujarat and the Deccan. The best snuff comes 
from Viramgam in Ahmadabad. Attempts have been made at 
Kaira to manufacture cigars to suit the Euroi)ean taste, but 
without success. Sugar is made wherever the cane is grown, .Sugar, 
and very largely in Thana and Khandesh. ICxcept in parts of 
Satara and Ahmadabad, iron roller-mills have superseded the 
primitive wooden sugar-mill. Oil-presses are rw-imerous in Oil- ^ 
every District, and oil is extracted from castor-seed, sesamum, 
rape-seed, poppy-seed, mahud (for soap-boiling), linsefed, ground¬ 
nuts, and coco-nuts. In some branches the local industry has 
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suffered from the competition of kerosene oil, but this loss has; 
to a great extent, been balanced by the great and growing 
demand for vegetable oil for machinery. Grass oil is made in 
Idmpalner and West Khandesh. Two steam-power oil-mills 
are at work in Bombay, and another at Ahmadabad. The 
trade in clarified butter is very great, being of special impor¬ 
tance in Kay-a and Khandesh. Large quantities of ghi, some 
of which is more or less adulterated with animal fat, are 
exported to Rangoon. There are a few model dairies pro¬ 
ducing good butter in Bombay and Poona. 

Salt is made in large quantities in the Government works at 
Kharaghoda and Udu in Ahmadabad, and is exported t)y rail 
to Gujarat and Central India, where it is known as Baragara 
salt. Sea-salt is very largely made on the Konkan coast for 
export to Malabar and Bengal. "J'here are numerous small ice 
and soda-water factories in the larger towns. Though rice- 
husking is chiefly carried on without machinery, steam rice- 
husking mills have been started with success at BuLsar, Ahmad¬ 
abad, and Chinchni in Thana. Flour-grinding is still 
domestic industry in most places exce[)t Bombay. 

High art hardly exists, though Portuguese, ParsTs, and 
Hindus have done creditable work in illustration, design, and 
sculpture. Excellent English printing comes from presses 
managed by Europeans. Vernacular printing is improving, 
especially in Bombay, where the demand for newspapers and 
new books is rapidly increasing. 

Within the last twenty or thirty years the spinning and 
weaving of cotton by steam machinery has become an im¬ 
portant industry, a development favoured by the proximity 
of the supply of raw material. The first mill was started in 
Bombay in 1857. By 1881-2 the number had increased to 
49, and the industry has since expanded steadily, until in 
1904-5 there were 133 mills, exclusive of 2 hosiery factories, 
in the Presidency, and 3 others situated in Native States. 
Of the 133 mills, 55 were w'cavmg and 78 spinning mills. 

Details of the cotton-mills are given in the following table:— 



1881 2 

1801 2. 

1901-2. 

31,262 

^3n3)729 

119,929 

>904 5- 

Number of mills 

,, looms 

,, spindles . . i 

,, bunds employed 

49 

13,046 

j 37 >5^7 

96 

19.117 

2,3»o.i7''* 

79.951 

136 

35.887 

3.573.564 

132.170 


For mahy years the mills produced mainly yarns, chiefly of 
coarse coAnts, to meet the demand of Indian hand-weavers 
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and of the China market; but of late years many weaving* 
sheds hav^ been erected. The best mills can now produce 
fine cloth manufactured from imported high-count yarns, and 
coloured as well as fancy goods of superior description. 

During the years of famine and plague between 1896 and 
1901, the industry passed through a period of depression, but 
brighter prospects are in store when the trade assumes its* 
normal course. The cotton-mills consume annually about 
6,000,000 cwt. of raw cotton. The output amounts to 
415,000,000 lb. of yarn and 112,000,000 lb. of cloth for the 
whole Presidency (including Native States). Eighty-six (in¬ 
cluding 2 hosiery factories) of the mills are found in Bombay 
City and Island, where the moist atmosphere favours the pro¬ 
cesses of spinning and weaving. Outside Bombay, the city 
^’pf Ahmadabad is the only centre of importance. The chief 
^ articles manufactured are yarns of counts up to dhotis ^, 

shirtings, chadars, T cloths, sheetings, coloured and fancy 
goods. A large local demand exists for the products of the 
mills; and there is also an export trade of considerable value, 
amounting to about 318,000,000 yards of cloth and 280,000,000 
11). of yarn annually, with a total value of about 14 crores. 

The mills in Bombay draw large numbers of labourers from 
the Konkan Districts of Kolaba and Ratnagiri, and from 
Satara, Poona, and Ahmadnagar in the Deccan. These, for 
the most part, return to their homes at intervals for such 
agricultural operations as their continued connexion with the 
land requires. They earn good wages, which average for a man 
8 to 12 annas, for a woman 4 to 6 annas, and for a child 2 to 
3 annas daily. The hours of labour for women and children 
are strictly regulated by the Indian Factories Act; and it does 
not appear that the work has any ill effect on the physique 
of the operatives, who compare not unfavourably with other 
labouring classes. 

Including cotton-mills, 432 Victories, within the meaning of Other 
the term in the Factory Act,*were at work in the Presidency factories, 
in 1904. •Of these, 213 are open throughout the year and 219 
at special seasons only. The City and Island of Bombay and 
the Districts of Khandesh and Ahmadabad contain the majority 
of these factories. Of the total number of operatives (182,910) 
employed in thes^ factories, 146,208 are engaged in mills and 
factories dealing* with cotton, 1,621 in other textile industries, 
such as wool and silk-weaving, 3,506 in printing presses, 561 in 
flour-mills, 27,336 in workshops, and 3,678 in miscellaneous 
works. The ginning, cleaning, and pressing of cotton occupies 
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<216 factories, the majority situated in the rich cotton tracts of 
Khandesh. There ar^ fourteen iron and brass found^es, mainly 
in Bombay City, and a few flour-mills, printing presses, railway 
workshops, oil-mills, or mills for spinning and weaving silk and 
woollen goods. The recent attempts to start factory industries 
in matches, paper, carpets, and leather have not so far 
developed industries of importance. It is estimated that the 
total factory population of the Presidency, including workers 
and their dependants, amounts to about 250,000. 

Before the Maratha Wars, which led to the annexation of 
most of the present Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), trade 
was carried on with the dominions of the Mughals and Matehas 
through the Company’s settlements at Bombay and Surat. 
'J'hence many a deeply-laden East Indiaman set sail, carrying 
fine cotton goods and spices for the London market. With 
the acquisition of Sind in 1843 the Presidency assumed its 
present configuration. Since then the trade with Europe has 
naturally been drawn to Bombay, which has the finest harbour 
in India, while the produce of Sind and the Punjab is exported 
from Karachi. Both have benefited largely by the opening of 
the Suez Canal and the consequent abandonment of the Cape 
route (1869). In the harvest season the broad plains of the 
Deccan and Carnatic furnish a steady stream of cotton, wheat, 
and seeds to the shipping in Bombay harbour, while Karachi 
exports wheat drawn from the irrigated areas of the Indus 
valley. In exchange, these ports receive numerous imports, 
of which the chief arc cotton goods, metals and machinery, 
sugar, and kerosene oil. Aden is a port of call for the trade 
between Europe, East Africa, and Asia, and has a considerable 
local traffic in coffee with Arabia and the Somali coast. A 
small direct trade is carried in native craft between Broach, 
Bulsar, Surat, llonilvar, and ports in Arabia and the Persian 
Ciulf. The distribution of trade from the larger ports along 
the coast line is effected by codsting steamers and native craft 
during the fair season. Bombay City, Karachi, and Aden 
have Chambers of Commerce and Port Trusts, and Bombay 
and Ahmadabad have influential associations of native piece- 
goods merchants. 

AVithin the limits of the Presidency trade is facilitated by tlu! 
railways running'north and south, and fed by cart traffic along 
metalled roa(is. In the hilly regions of the" Ghats, trains of 
pack-bullocks are still to be met carrying salt from the coast 
up the pas.«ies that are too steep for carts, and returning with 
grain and molasses for residents of the lowlands 
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The principal objects of internal trade are grain, metals, and Internal 
cotton g(^ods. Conspicuous among the traders in every town 
of importance will be found the Marwari Vani from Rajputana, 
the Lohana in Sind, the Vani, Bohra, and Memon in Gujarat; 
these with the Bhatia, Khoja, and Pars! in Bombay, and the 
Lingayat Banjig of the south, are representative of the local 
castes in control of internal trade. Where pack-])ullock trains 
are still in vogue, Lamanis and Vanjaris are in charge of the 
means of transport. The important trading centres of the 
Presidency, after Bombay and Karachi, are Ahmadabad, Surat, 
Bhusawal, Poona, Sholapur, and Hubli; and in Sind, Hyder- 
aba(>and Sukkur. In the distribution of miscellaneous articles 
advantage is taken of the numerous fairs held at i)laces of pil¬ 
grimage to establish temporary bazars, where a brisk business 
is done with the public. 

Rice, coco nuts, salt, cotton, timber, and piece-goods arc the 
staples of the coasting trade. The chief maritime Hindu 
castes are Bhandaris, Kharvas, Bhois, and Kolis ; but many 
of the best sailors arc Musalmans from Cutch, Kathiawar, and 
the Maidive Islands. 

The value of the internal trade of the Presidency recorded 
for large areas or registration blocks in 1903-4 was about 
92 crores, of which one-quarter is sea-borne and the rest 
carried by rail. In 1903-4 about 128,000 vessels of 4,345,000 
tons burden engaged in the local coasting trade entered the 
ports of the Presidency, and about 114,400 vessels of 4,113,000 
tons burden cleared thence. Of the total number of vessels, 
about 6,000 were steamers. 

'Phe total value of the trade of the Bombay Presidency with Extern-al 
other parts of India by sea and rail is 74*7 crores, consisting 
of 43*2 crores imports and 31*5 crores exports. The chief 
articles of trade are piece-goods, grain, and coco-nuts. About 
13 per cent, of this trade is sea-borne, and the rest travels 
inland by road and rail. There is nothing to differentiate 
it from the internal trade of tRe Presidency, which has already 
been described above. A very considerable share of the trade 
of India with foreign countries is carried on from the ports 
of the Bombay Presidency. In 1903-4 this share had attained 
a total value of 146*6 crores : namely, imports 68 crores and 
exports 78-6 crores. Of this, a small portion (imports 47 lakhs 
and exports 41 lakhs) represents trade by land across the Sind 
frontier with Kandahar and Herat. The remainder is entirely 
maritime. Of the total foreign trade of the Presidency (exclu¬ 
sive of Sind), 28 per cent, in 1903-4 was with Hhe United 
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Kingdom, i6 per cent, with China, 6 per cent, with Japan, 
7 per cent, with France, 7 per cent, with Belgium, and 
6 per cent, with (lermany. Other countries claiming at least 
3 per cent of the trade are Austria, Italy, and Mauritius. 
Table IV on pp. 136-7 gives the value of the chief imports 
and exports for the years 1891, 1901, and 1903-4. The 
figures showr^ above differ from those given in the table, as 
they include Government stores and treasure. It will be seen 
that the leading articles of import are cotton piece-goods, 
metals and machinery, sugar, oils, and silk and woollen manu¬ 
factures. 'I'he chief exports arc raw cotton, grain and pulse, 
seeds, hides, and opium. The bulk of the imports is sujVlied 
by the United Kingdom, though Belgium has recently proved 
a formidable competitor in iron and steel. The exported 
cotton is mostly directed to the continent of Europe and 
Japan, while opium is sent to China, with cotton twist and 
yarn manufactured in the Bombay mills. During 1903 -4, 
1,516 vessels of 2,158,000 tons burden engaged in foreign 
trade entered the ports of the Presidency, and 1,348 vessels 
of 2,150,000 tons burden cleared thence. 

Means ol At the close of the year 1904 there were 4,137 miles of 
cation'^*"' Presidency. In that year there was one mile 

Railways, of railway to every 46 square miles of country, compared with 
one to every 61 in 1901. The chief railways are the Great 
Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 
and the Southern Mahratta ; the first two with a 5^-feet-gauge, 
and the last with a metre-gauge line. The Great Indian 
Peninsula starts from Bombay and bifurcates at Kalyan to¬ 
wards Calcutta and Madras, climbing the Ghats by the Thai 
and Borghat passes. At Bhusawal the Calcutta line again 
divides, to join the East Indian Railway at Jubbulpore and 
the Bcngal-Nagpur at Nagpur. The Calcutta and Madras 
lines are connected by the Dhond-Manmad section, which 
carries traffic between Madras and Northern India without 
compelling passengers and godds to descend and reascend 
the Ghats. The 2^feet-gauge light railway which connects 
Pandharpur and Barsi town with Barsi Road junction is also 
under this company’s management. Since 1900 the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway has been a state line, worked by 
a company. Tfie Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
f way is a gu^iranteed line which was purchased by the state 

in 1906. It runs due north along the sea-coast past the 
cities of S^rat, Broach, and Baroda, to Ahmadabad, where 
it connect^ with the Rajputana-Malwa metre-gauge state line 
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to the north. This line and its 17-mile branch from Palanpur 
to Deesa^ are worked by a company, as also are the Dabhoi 
2^-feet-gauge line connecting Padra and Chandod, the Mehsana 
metre-gauge railway 93 miles long, and the Vijapur-Kalol-Kadi 
metre-gauge line, completed in 1903. These three last lines 
belong to the Baroda State. A branch line connecting Ahmad- 
abad with Idar is also managed by the company^ A westerly 
[)ranch of the company’s system from Ahmadabad to Viramgam 
brings the Presidency into touch with the railway system of 
the Kathiawar peninsula, which comprises the Bhavnagar- 
Gondal-Junagarh-Porbandar (334 miles), the Jamnagar (54), 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot (46), and the Dhrangadhra (21) railways, 
which are all metre gauge; and a 2|^-feet-gauge line (90 miles), 
connecting Morvi with Rajkot and Wadhwan, the greater part 
of which was converted to metre gauge in 1905. Another 
branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, with 
a 5^-feet gauge, starting from Anand, connects with the 
Rajputana-Maiwa Railway tlirough Godhra at Ratlam. hVoni 
the junction the latter railway has a branch running south 
through Indore and Mhow to Khandwa, and a broad-gauge 
line is being made through Central India to Muttra. A chord¬ 
line from Baroda to Godhra has recently been opened. Other 
lines under the same management are the RajpTpla, 2^-feet 
gauge (37 miles), through Broach and Rajp)ipla, and two 
5|-feet-gauge lines, the Anand-Petlad-Tarapur (22 miles) link¬ 
ing Kaira, Baroda, and Cambay, and the Tarapur-Cambay 
(ii miles). In Gujarat the Ahmadabad-Parantij and Ahmad¬ 
abad Dholka metre-gauge lines are owned by private com¬ 
panies, with rupee capital raised in India, both being managed 
by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. An 
important line recently constructed, known as the Tapti Valley 
Railway, connects the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway at Surat with the Amalner-Jalgaon branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Amalner. This is a stan¬ 
dard-gauge line owned by U private company, with rupee 
(capital. The south of the Presidency is served by the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, which has two branches. One starts from 
Poona and runs south to Londa, where it doubles back towards 
Dharwar, Hubli, and thence south-east to Harihar, where it 
joins the Mysore State Railway, with a short extension from 
r.onda to Castle Rock to connect with the West of India 
Portuguese Railway; the other branch connects Hotgi on 
the Great Indiam Peninsula Railway (Madras line)^ with Gadag 
and Hubli through Bijapur. This is a state railway on the 
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Tramways. 


l^oasting^ 

f.lfiimers. 


metre gauge, worked by a company. A metre-gauge branch 
line from Miraj Junction to Kolhapur, 29 miles y;i length, 
is under its management. It has access to the sea by the 
West of India Portuguese Railway, of which it has recently 
acquired the management, and which connects the Carnatic 
with the port of Marmagao near Goa. In Sind the North- 
Western Railway, starting from Karachi, travels up towards 
the Punjab on the right bank of the Indus, a branch on the 
left bank going from Kotri as far as Rohri. At Ruk it 
connects with the line to Quetta, and at Hyderabad with 
the metre-gauge line to Marwar Junction in Rajputana. It 
is a standard-gauge line owned and worked by Government. 
A direct line from Jlonibay to Sind is in contemplation. 

An experiment in light railways was inaugurated in 1897, 
when the Barsi line, from ]^arsi Road on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway to Barsi town, was opened for traffic. This 
line, which is 2\\ miles long, is constructed on a 2|-feet gauge, 
with a capital of 13^ lakhs of rupees, and is owned by a private 
company. In 1904 it carried 77,000 passengers and 60,000^ 
tons of goods, and made in net earnings over Rs. 65,000. 
It has iccently been extended to l\indharpur in Sholapur 
J )istrict. 'Fhe special feature of this line is the great carrying 
c-apacity of the trucks in respect to the width of the gauge. 

T'here are three j)ublic tramway systems in the Presidency : 
in Bombay City, at Karachi, and at Nasik. The Bombay 
tramways, owned by the municipality and worked by a com¬ 
pany, have a length of track of 17I miles, mostly double, and 
carried about 25 million passengers in 1904. The Karachi 
tramway, owned and worked by the East India Tramway 
('ompany, carried over 2\ million passengers in 1904. ITie 
Nasik tramway, also owned and worked by a private company, 
with a capital of one lakh, runs between Nasik Road Station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and Nasik town. It 
conveys on an average 150,000’passengers a year over a length 
of 5 miles. Owing to successive years of famine and plague 
it has so far run at a loss. 'The Bombay tramway is now 
being converted from horse to electric traction. The other 
two are drawn by horses. None of the lines is guaranteed 
in any form. 

Communications are maintained along t^e coast by the 
British India, line of steamers, sailing at regular intervals for 
Karachi and the Persian Gulf and for Mangalore. The coast 
ports between Mangalore and Bombay are served by vessels 
of the Bpmbay Steam Navigation Company, which leave daily 
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for ports north and south of Bombay. A ferry service exists 
in Bombay harbour. 

There were in 1904 more than 6,550 miles of metalled Roads, 
roads in the Presidency, maintained at an annual cost of 
13 lakhs. The chief roads are the Bombay-Agra trunk road, 
starting from Bombay and running north-east through 'I'hana, 

Nasik, and Khandcsh; and the road from Poona^to Bangalore. 

About 3,700 miles of metalled roads are in charge of the 
Public Works department and 308 miles are under local boards. 

There are also 19,849 miles of unmetalled and unbridged 
roads, serving for communications between less important 
ccnlfes of trade. Of these, 15,631 miles are maintained by 
local authorities and 4,218 miles by the Public Works depart¬ 
ment. Native States maintain 2,061 miles of metalled roads 
and 3,550 miles of unmetalled roads. The cost of the former 
is about 3 lakhs. On the Ghats the hilly roads are served 
by pack-bullocks. 

The Presidency proper contained in i903-»4 1,962 post Post and 
offices. The inland mails are conveyed over 14,000 miles 
of lines, and 10,000 jicrsons are employed in postal work. 
Progress in this department of the administration has been 
steadily maintained since the opening of the first office in 
1853-4. During the last forty years the number of post ■ 
offices has quadrupled, and the length of postal lines has in¬ 
creased by 30 per cent. In every branch of business the volume 
of work done expands continuously. 

The Presidency of Bombay and the Native States attached 
thereto (with the exception of Bhor and Junagarh, which have 
their own postal arrangements, and Khairpur) form, together 
with the State of Baroda and certain post offices in Hyder¬ 
abad State, a postal circle under a Postmaster-General, The 
post offices at Aden, Bushire, Basra, Baghdad, Muhammarah, 

Linga, Muscat, Bahrein, and 15 andar Abbas are also controlled 
by the Postmaster-General of Bbmbay. The table on the next 
page shows the progress of postal business. Unless otherwise 
expressly stated, the figures do not include those of Baroda or 
of any post offices in Hyderabad State. Both the Post and 
I'elegraph departments are directly controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. A full account of them is given in Vol. Ill, 
chap. viii. " 

The usual cau^ of famine or scarcity is partial gr total failure Famine, 
of the crops due to insufficient or untimely rainfall. The effects 
of this failure ane widely felt, owing to the large proportion of 
the population dependent on agriculture for a livelihood. In 
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the case of the labouring classes usually employed in the fields, 
the pressure of bad seasons is enhanced by the facj that the 
same cause greatly increases the cost of food while it decreases 
the prospects of employment. Sind, being wholly cultivated 
with irrigation, is practically immune from famine. The 
western coast similarly suffers little from this calamity, being 
certain of ar^ ample rainfall. In the Deccan plains and the 
East Carnatic the ordinary rainfall is so light that a very small 
reduction or postponement of the monsoon showers materially 
diminishes the output, and these tracts are therefore liable 
to frequent crop failures. In Gujarat rain failure occurs less 
frequently. In the famine tracts the most valuable crojfS are 
sown during the late rains, i.e. during September or October. 
Hence the early cessation of the monsoon produces the most 
serious results, far exceeding the loss caused by deficiency at 
the beginning. The chief late crops are cotton, wheat, joivar, 
gram, and oilseeds. If the failure of the monsoon is followed 
by widespread rise of prices and the influx of beggars into the 
towns, measures of relief will be required. 

1880-1. 1890-1. I9(x>-i. 

Number of post offices 688 i»276 i> 4 Q 4 

NLi:.iberof letter boxes 2,309 4,ii^4 

Number of miles of 
postal communica¬ 
tion . . . 14,295* 14,837* 16,204* 

Total numberof post.al 
articles delivered:— 

Letters . . 23,195,463* 31,749,159* 41,070,660 

Postcards . . 2,734,137* 22,346,786* 43,432,418 

Packets . . 418,525* 1,413,280* 4,076,713t 

Newspapers . 1,713,127* 3 , 83 * 7 , 97 .*^* 4 , 5 * 5 » 79 it 
Parcels . 134,294^ 255,787* 354 > 54 .'^ 

Value of stamps sold Rs. Rs. Rs. 

to the public . . 11,73,676* lf^,57,7io* 23,30,234* 

Value of money orders 

issued . . . 47,08,720* 1,65,54,290* 3,11,11,400* 

Total amount of sav¬ 
ings bank deposits . ... it97,68,396* 2,67,45,794* 

♦ These figures include those of Haroda and of the offices in Hyderab.ld State under ihf 
Post master-Cien era 1 of Bornb.iy. 

t Including unregistered newspapers. • 

J Registered as newspapers in the Post Office. 

Hi.story records many famines in the area now constituting 
the Bombay Presidency. They have sometimes been caused 
by w'ar, floods, or the depredations of rats and locusts, as well 
as by drought. Up to the nineteenth century the most note¬ 
worthy of these calamities occurred in the years 1259—62, 

1396-1407*(the great Durga-devi famine), 1472-3, 1629, 1681, 
J684, 1698; 1719, 1732, 1747, and 1791-2. 


1,962 

7 > 37 ^> 


19,475* 


49,148,162 
5.5,«4L*4^ 
5,4”»255t 
5,224,506: 
686,31 7 
Rs. 

3o,57r7o^’ 
3,08,44,507* 
3,38,* 9,03« 
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Of the notable famines of the nineteenth century, those 1802^3. 
which affected considerable areas are described below, detailed 
information about local calamities being given in articles upon 
the Districts concerned. One of the worst occurred in 1802-3 
from the depredations of Holkar’s army, which on its march 
to Poona laid waste the whole country-side. The Pindaris 
followed in Holkar’s wake and reduced the ^Deccan and* 
Carnatic to such depths of misery and want that cows, 
buffaloes, and even human beings are said to have been de¬ 
voured by the starving peasantry. The price of grain stood 
at lb. per rupee ; and notwithstanding the activity of pri¬ 
vate charity, and importations of grain and liberal remissions 
of revenue by the Peshwa’s government, continuous hordes of 
starving emigrants poured into the Konkan and Gujarat, leaving 
a trail of dead and dying behind them. The failure of the late 
rains of 1803 accentuated the calamity wrought by human 
agency; the river at Poona was black with putrescent corpses ; 
and hunger, hand in hand with cholera, left numerous villages 
permanently desolate. Among those who endeavoured with 
some success to mitigate the prevailing misery were Lady 
Mackintosh in Bombay, who collected a subscription of 
£4,000 for relief, and General Wellesley, who improvised 
relief works and free doles for the people of Ahmadnagar. 

Jn 1812-3 the northern Districts of the Presidency were 1812-3. 
attacked by swarms of locusts from Marwar, which covered 
Kathiawar and Gujarat as far south as Broach and entirely 
devoured the crops. No sooner had the scarcity thus caused 
assumed definite proportions than Gujarat had to face a total 
failure of rain which, coupled with enormous immigration of 
diseased and starving Marwaris, placed her in most pitiable 
straits. Private help was liberally but unmethodically bestowed, 
and every roadside was crowded with men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, famished and moribund. ‘During this time of misery,’ 
wrote Captain Rivett Carnac, ‘Phavc seen a group of Marwaris 
deny a little water to a dying woman with a dead infant at her 
breast. Dogs, by feeding on human flesh, grew strangely fierce. 

1 have seen a pack of them carry off a living child from its 
dead mother’s arms. Even among the higher classes so keen 
was the distress that for a few shillings Brahmans sold their 
relations, children, and wives.’ Pestilence Wixlked hard upon 
the heels of famSie, and in Ahmadabad alone slew 100,000 
people. 

The famine of 1819-20, due in Broach to two years’ ex- 1819-20. 
cc.ssive rainfall and in the Deccan to a failure of tht monsoon, 
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was actually less severe, but remarkable for widespread panic 
which for seven or eight months emptied considerable tracts of 
i^i4* the Deccan of their inhabitants. In 1824, a year remembered 
as that of kharpad or ‘ distress,’ the failure of rain throughout 
the Presidency raised grain prices to famine level and caused 
widespread scarcity, which was only partially mitigated by large 
'remissions of assessment and by the opening of relief works 
in various Districts. Emigration, notably to the Nizam’s 
territory, continued until October, when a timely fall of 
1S32-;,. rain brought relief. The scarcity of 1832-3, though affecting 
both the Deccan and the Carnatic, was chiefly felt in the latter 
region. Grain robberies were frequent; lack of fodder oaused 
high mortality among cattle, and drove shepherds and graziers 
from their homes ; the carrying trade in some places was tem¬ 
porarily brought to a standstill. 'J'he opening of relief works 
and orders to grain-dealers to keep down prices helped the 
people to tide over the scarcity, which lasted for eight or 
nine months. 

A considerable portion of Gujarat and Khandesh was simi¬ 
larly affected in 1834, distress in the former area being aug¬ 
mented by the ravages of locusts. Grain was sold at Rs. 4 
a maund, and the cattle suffered severely from want of fodder. 
In Kaira alone remissions of Government revenue amounted 
to nearly 2 lakhs. Scarcely had the people time to recriver 
from the effects of this famine, before they were plunged in 
1S38-9. more acute distress by a total failure of rain in 1838. Not 
only Gujarat and Khandesh but also Thana District witnessed 
the wholesale desertion of villages ; and such live stock as sur¬ 
vived were driven to seek a bare sustenance among the hills. 
Portions of Thana were relieved by the timely arrival of 
shiploads of rice from Malabar; but in the northern districts 
relief works had to be opened, and revenue, amounting in 
Khandesh to 6-| lakhs and in Surat to 5 lakhs, was remitted. 
1853-4. Fourteen years later, in i853*-4, the Northern Konkan, the 
Panch Mahals, and parts of die Deccan were attacked by 
serious scarcity. Sholapur was the greatest sufferer among 
the Deccan Districts and poured hundreds of starving and 
destitute villagers into Bijapur, where they were employed by 
Government upon road construction. In Thana and Kolaba 
a failure of the’late rains of 1853 was followed by an equally 
destructive excess of rain in 1854, while at the moment when 
the people might have commenced to profit by the liberal 
actions of Government, a terrific hurricane, sweeping across 
the coast' villages, destroyed the last vestiges of crops and 
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cancelled all hopes of speedy recuperation. In 1862 the 1862. 
whole Deccan suffered from a failure of the early rains; and 
distress wis so widespread and serious that relief works, chiefly 
road construction, were opened in every District In Nasik, 
particularly, the price of grain rose more rapidly to famine level, 
owing to the reduction of the area under cereals caused by 
increased cotton cultivation; but in the end each District was • 
equally afflicted by a calamity, the severity of whi(?li is to some 
extent proved by the fact that grain compensation allowances 
were required for all Government servants in receipt of a 
monthly salary less than Rs. 200. 

Thg famine of 1876-7 was felt throughout the Deccan and 1S76 
Southern Maratha Country, though less severely than in the 
adjoining tracts of Madras and Mysore. The same meteoro¬ 
logical causes operated over all Southern India. The total 
rainfall of the year was everywhere deficient, but the disastrous 
effect upon agriculture was determined mainly by local varia¬ 
tions. The harvest of 1875 had also been below the average, 
so that the pressure of high prices fell upon a population already 
impoverished. In 1876 the summer rains of the south-west 
monsoon, which commence in June, were scanty, and the 
autumn rains, upon which the table-land above the Ghats is 
mainly dependent, failed altogether. The result was a general 
failure in the winter crops in the Presidency over an area esti¬ 
mated at 39,000 square miles, with a population of nearly six 
millions. Serious distress began in November, 1876, and lasted 
for about twelve months. In April, 1877, the number of 
people employed by Government on relief works was 287,000. 

In July of the same year the persons in receipt of gratuitous 
relief numbered 160,000. The District most affected was 
Bijapur, bordering on the Nizam’s Dominions, where those 
relieved formed 14 per cent, of the total population, and the 
severity of the local distress was intensified by the lack of roads 
and railways. But these figures .convey but an inadequate idea 
of the general impoverishmqpt produced by this disastrous 
year. The statistics of the Bombay mint show in a decisive 
manner how even the well-to-do portion of the population 
suffered. In the two years 1877 and 1878 the total value 
of silver ornaments and disused coin brought into the mint 
as bullion exceeded 250 lakhs, compared w'ith^only Rs. 40,000 
in 1876. The government endeavoured to provide work 
for the starving population; but notwithstanding the wages 
offered and the supplies of food brought into the country, 
the calamity proved beyond the power of administrative 
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control. The deaths in the two famine years 1877 and 1878 
in the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind, are estimated to 
have been 800,000 in excess of the usual number. 

J896-7. After 1877 a period of nearly twenty years elapsed without 
the occurrence of any famine of serious dimensions. In 1896 
the rain failed in the Deccan Districts and the East Carnatic, 
and severe distress followed. The total daily average number 
of persons in receipt of relief in these tracts, either employed 
on Government works or being fed in poorhouses or by village 
doles, during a period of fourteen months was 280,000, th(* 
maximum being 459,000 in September, 1897. The number of 
relief works open amounted to 180, and the expenditwre in 
curred on relief was 146 lakhs, of which 128 lakhs was con¬ 
tributed by Government and the rest by local bodies and the 
Indian Famine Fund. The rainfall of the succeeding year was 
more ample but still inadequate; and relief measures had 
again to be resorted to, the resources of the people being 
severely taxed. 

1899-1902. I^ 1899-1900 the rains failed in Gujarat, the Deccan, and 
parts of the Carnatic, causing a famine of unprecedented 
severity. In British Districts alone the daily average number 
of pci sons in receipt of relief from September, 1899, to No¬ 
vember, 1900, was 849,000, the maximum being 1,547,000 
in July, 1900. The daily average from December, 1900, to 
October, 1901, was 291,000, and from November, 1901, to 
October, 1902, 192,000. The number of works open was 367 
in 1899-1900, and 268 in the two following years; the total 
expenditure on relief measures exceeded 6 crores, while 2-J 
crorcs of revenue was remitted. In Native States a daily 
average of 298,000 persons were relieved in 1899-1900, at 
a cost of 83 lakhs. This famine was marked by terrible 
mortality, the highest death-rate occurring in the Gujarat 
Districts and vStates, where the people, long unaccustomed 
to suffer from scarcity, frequently failed to take advantage of 
relief measures until the prograss of exhaustion had rendered 
it impossible to save their lives. The wild tribes in the forest 
tracts of Gujarat, ignorantly distrustful of these measures, and 
opposed to all forms of regular work, died in numbers in 
the remoter jungles. Later on, when relief measures were 
making progresr in public favour, virulent outbreaks of cholera 
slew thousands, and scattered the survivors^eyond the reach 
of relief. 

It is difficult to separate the deaths caused^ by disease from 
the results^, of privation, and estimates of mortality are again 
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complicated by the prevalence of bubonic plague in certain 
of the famine areas. It is, however, estimated by the Pro¬ 
vincial Superintendent of the Census of 1901 that between 
1896 and 1901 the Presidency lost 3,000,000 of its popu¬ 
lation, owing to the combined ravages of famine and plague. 
Of this loss one-third occurred in British territory and two- 
thirds in Native States, and the greater part of jt must be 
attributed to famine. 

In connexion with recent famines, it may be noted that 
the extension of the railway system of the Presidency has 
very largely reduced the difficulty of saving life, by providing 
for th€^ transit of food-grains to the affected areas. In 1877, 
for instance, attempts made to import food into the Carnatic 
failed, owing to the difficulty of conveying grain from the coast 
by bullock-c:art. In 1896-7 and in 1899—1900 the food- 
supply was everywhere adequate, though naturally costly. In¬ 
cidentally this advantage has been accompanied by a lesser 
but inevitable evil: namely, the raising of prices to a level 
formerly unknown in the tracts whence food-grains are ex¬ 
ported by the nciwly constructed means of communication. 
Another and more entirely satisfactory characteristic of recent 
famines has been the prompt recovery of the affected areas on 
the return of the normal rainfall. This happy result is io 
be attributed largely to the measures adopted by Govern 
nient for facilitating the recrommencement of agricultural c;)pera 
tions. ITe loss of valuable slock has been minimized by 
transporting cattle to the grazing lands in the forests, or by 
distributing large quantities of fodder gathered in these forests 
throughout the affected tracts. Advances of money on a 
liberal scale have been made to enable the small landowner 
to purchase seed and cattle, without which his lands must have 
remained unsown. Large suspensions and remissions of the 
land revenue demand were granted throughout the famine 
area. Efforts were also made, by employing the relief workers 
on the construction of irrigation w^orks, to provide against the 
consequences of rain failure in the future. Measures of this 
description are unfortunately limited by the unsuitability of 
much of the country most liable to famine to large and com¬ 
prehensive schemes of irrigation. But the works constructed 
have been supplemented to some extent by the digging of 
numerous wells, fo 4 which loans were advanced to the cultiva- 
tors. Many of these were completed in time to furnish a small 
grain or fodder crop to the owmer during the period of the 
famine, and the others have enabled a useful addition to be 
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made to his crop out-turn ever since. Much special relief was 
afforded between 1899 and 1902 by the Indiar^ Charitable 
Relief Fund, from which 57^ lakhs was given to deserving 
sufferers in the affected Districts of the Presidency. 

Adiiiinis- The government of the Presidency of Bombay is admin- 

iration. istered by a Governor-in-Council. This body consists of the 

(lovernor- ’’ ^ . 

in-Council. Governor as President, and two members of the Indian Civil 
Service, all of whom are appointed by the Crown. The term 
of office for both Governor and Councillors is five years. With 
a view to diminish the pressure of business, each member of 
Council takes immediate charge of certain departments. Ques¬ 
tions which present no special difficulty are finally disposed 
of by the member in charge of the department in which 
they occur. On more important questions, and on those in¬ 
volving the expenditure of any large sum of money, the 
opinion of a second member is sought; and should there 
be a difference of opinion, or should any case of peculiar 
difficulty or general public interest arise, the matter is settled 
according to the balance of opinion either as recorded by 
the different membens, or after discussion at a meeting''of 
the Council. 

In matters before the Council in their judicial capacity, 
and in the making, repealing, and susjiension of the ordinary 
rules of civil administration, the opinion of the majority is 
decisive; but in any matter essentially affecting the safety 
or tranquillity of British India, the Governor can act on his 
own discretion even against the opinion of his Councillors. 

Srrrciaiiat. All papers connected with public business reach Ciovern- 
ment through the Secretariat, where they are submitted to 
the members in charge of the departments to which they 
belong. The Secretariat is divided into five main depart¬ 
ments : namely, {a) the Revenue and Financial; {l>) the 
Political, Judicial, Legislative, and Special; {r) the General, 
Educational, Marine, and Ecclesiastical; {d) Ordinary Public 
Works, including Irrigation ; raid (c) Railways ; and each de¬ 
partment has at its head a secretary, who is usually^ assisted by 
an under secretary and an assistant secretary. Jn de{)artments 
(a), (<^), and (r) the secretaries and under secretaries belong 
to the Indian Civil Service ; in (d) and (c) they are Royal 
or Civil Engii.eers ; group (d) being in charge of two joint 
secretaries, with an under secretary for irrigiltion matters. The 
senior of the three civilian secretaries to Government is en¬ 
titled the Chief Secretary. The Separate department, which 
deals with the dispatch and receipt of correspondence from 
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the India Office, and is in charge of the Secretariat build¬ 
ing, is und«r the Chief Secretary, assisted by the under secre¬ 
tary, Revenue and Financial department. 

Under the Governor-in-Council, the Presidency is admin- Divisions, 
istered by four Commissioners—the Commissioner in Sind, 
who has special powers, and the Commissioners in charge , 
of the Northern, Central, and Southern Divisions. # Sind con¬ 
tains six Districts: namely, Karachi, Hyderabad, Larkana, 

Sukkur, Thar and Parkar, and Upper Sind Frontier, the first 
four of which are in charge of Collectors and the last two 
of Deputy-Commissioners. The Revenue Divisions of the 
rest oi* the Presidency contain the following Districts, each 
in charge of a Collector, who is generally an Indian Civilian, 
but may belong to the Statutory or the Provincial Service :— 

Northern Division, —Ahmadabad, Broach, Kaira, Panch 
Mahals, Surat, Thana. 

Central Division. —Poona, Satara, Sholapur, Nasik, Khan- 
desh (now East and West Khandesh), Ahmadnagar. 

^Southern Division. —Belgaum, Dharwar, Bijapur, Kanara, 
Ratnagiri, Kolaba. 

The head-quarters of the Commissioner, Northern Division, 
are at Ahmadabad; the Commissioner, (Central Division, re¬ 
sides at Poona, and the Commissioner, Southern Division, 
at Belgaum. 

Each District has one or more Indian Civilians as Assistant 
Collectors in charge of siibdivision.s, and one or more Deputy- 
Collectors of the Provincial Service similarly employed. A 
Deputy-Collector is in charge of each District treasury. 

A Collectorate contains an average of from eight to twelve Villages. 
tdlukcu, each consisting of loo to 200 Government villages : 
that is to sa^^ villages of which the whole revenues belong 
to the state. Each village has its regular complement of 
officers, some or all of whom are usually hereditary. The 
officers on whose services Government is mainly dependent 
arc the pdtely who is the head of the village for both revenue 
and police •purposes; the kulkarni or taldti, who is the clerk 
and accountant; the messenger; and the watchman. The 
pdtel and kulkarni sometimes hold a certain quantity of rent- 
free land, but are now almost universally remunerated by 
a cash payment equivalent to a percentage on the collec¬ 
tions. The messenger and watchman, and sometimes other 
village servants, hold land on special terms as regards assess¬ 
ment, and recei>^e grain and other payments in kind from 
the villagers. The remaining village servants include the 
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division, 
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carpenter, blacksmith, potter, barber, and others whose ser¬ 
vices are necessary to the community. A village is,«for Govern¬ 
ment or social purposes, complete in itself, and, so to speak, 
independent of the outer world. But owing to the greater 
centralization and complexity of the system of government, 
its autonomy is now less than it was under native rule. 

Over ea<‘h tdluka or group of villages there is an officer 
termed rndmlatddr^ whose monthly salary varies from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 250. The mdm/atdar is responsible for the treasury 
business of his tdluka ; he has to see that the instalments 
are punctually paid by the several villages; that the village 
accounts are duly kept; that the occupants get their payments 
duly receipted ; that the boundary marks are kept in repair; 
and, in general, to secure that the village officers do their work 
properly. He has also to look after the administration of the 
local funds, and is a subordinate magistrate. The tdluka is 
subdivided into groups of villages, each of which is under 
the immediate supervision of a subordinate of the mdmlaiddr 
termed ‘circle-inspector.’ The Assistant or Deputy-Collec^or 
placed in charge of a District subdivision, containing three 
or four td/ukaSy has to travel about them during seven months 
in the year, to satisfy himself by personal inspection that the 
revenue work is being properly done ; during the rains he 
resides at the District head-quarters. The Collector and 
Magistrate is placed over the whole District, and has to 
travel for at least four months in the year. The Commis¬ 
sioners exerci.se a general superintendence and control over 
the revenue administration of their Divisions. 

The control of the Bombay Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through Political Agents. 
'Phe position and duties of the Agent vary very considerably 
in the different States, being governed by the terms of the 
original treaties, or by recent sanads or patents. In some 
instances, as in Cutch, the functions of the Agent are con¬ 
fined to the giving of advice and to the exercise of a general 
surveillance; in other cases he is invested with an actual 
share in the administration ; while States whose rulers are 
minors- -and the number of these is always large—are directly 
managed by Government officers. The characteristic feature 
of the Bombay Native States is the excessive number of petty 
principalities, such as those of the Rajput and Bhil chief¬ 
tains. The penin.sula of Kathiawar alone contains no less 
than 193 separate States. The recognition of these innumer¬ 
able jurisdictions is due to the circumstance that the early 
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Bombay administrators were induced to treat the de facto 
exercise ofc civil and criminal jurisdiction by a landholder as 
carrying with it a quasi-sovereign status. The rule of succes¬ 
sion by primogeniture applies only to the larger principalities, 
and consequently the minor States are continually suffering 
disintegration. 

The States may be conveniently divided into t^ree classes, 
hirst, there are important States in each of which the British 
Ciovernment is represented by an Agent who corresponds with 
the Darbar, or State administration, and is a member of the 
Bombay Political service, specially appointed to the post. 
Secorffl, groups of smaller States in charge of a Political 
Agent, who resides in a central station, and is also a mem¬ 
ber of the Bombay Political service. Third, isolated States in 
close proximity to British Districts, the Collector of which 
is ex-officio Agent for the State. According to this classifica¬ 
tion the States attached to the Bombay Presidency are as 
follows :— 

^ Class I.—Kolhapur, Savantvadi, and Cutch. 

Class II.—Mahi Kantha States, Palanpur States, Kathiawar 
States, and Southern Maratha JagTrs. 

Class III.—Khairpur, Rewa Kantha, Cambay, Dharampur, 
Bansda, Sachin, Jawhar, Janjira, Surgana, Akalkot, Bhor, 
Aundh, Phaltan, Savanur, Jath, and the Bhil States in Surat. 

The Native States are either subordinate to other States 
or in direct relation with the British Government. Thus 
Kolhapur has direct dealings with Government, while its feuda¬ 
tory, Kagal, is in relation with the Kolhapur Darbar. 'I'he status 
of the feudatories is usually guaranteed by Government. All 
classes are administered, subject to the orders of the chief, 
by the Darbar of ministers, who issue orders to the executive, 
usually through the chief minister or Dlwan. The powers 
of the chiefs are regulated by treaty or custom, and vary from 
authority to try all criminal offences not committed by British 
subjects, and complete civil authority, as in the case of the 
Maharaja -of Kolhapur, to the mere right to collect revenue 
in a share of a village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty chiefs of the Kilthiilwar peninsula. 
When the chief lacks the power to dispose of criminal or 
civil cases, they are dealt with by the Political Agent. Appeals 
from the judiciaf decisions of chiefs with large powers lie to 
the Governor-in-Council, and are not cognizable by the ordi¬ 
nary courts of justice established for British territory. With 
the object of providing a tribunal by which speudy justice 
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might be dispensed to the wild tribes inhabiting the border 
States of Gujarat and Rajputana, and to repress border raids, 
a system of Border Panchayats was instituted in 1838, which 
subsequently (1876) developed into regular courts under two 
British officers, one of whom represents the Rajputana State 
and the other the Bombay State concerned in the inquiry. 
The systemv still exists and the courts assemble as occasion 
requires. 

In Aden the local administration centres in the Resident, 
who is the General in command of the troops, and has three 
Political officers as Assistants in the former capacity. 

The Legislative Council of the Presidency is composed of 
the members of the Executive Council, with the Advocate- 
General and twenty Additional Members nominated by the 
Governor, eight of them on the recommendation of—(i) the 
corj)oration of Bombay, (2) the municipal corporations of the 
Northern Division, (3) the District boards of the Southern 
Division, (4) the District boards of the Central Division, (5) 
the Sardars of the Deccan, (6) the Jdgirdars and zaminddrs 
of Sind, (7) the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, and (8) the 
Senate of the Bombay University. 

Tiie non-official Additional Members of this Council have 
the privilege of recommending one member for a seat as an 
Additional Member in the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General. 'I'he members of the Legislative Council avail them- 
.selves freely of the right to interpellate Government regarding 
matters of general administration, and to discu.ss the annual 
financial statement. 

'Fhe chief legislative measures affecting Bombay which have 
been passed since 1880 by the Governor-General’s Council 
are: 'Fhe Indian Merchant Shipping Act (Act VII of 1880), 
tlie Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act (Act XV of 1880), the 
Indian Factories Act (Act XV of 1881), the Indian Trusts 
Act (Act II of 1882), extended to liombay in 1891, the Land 
Improvement Loans Act (Act XIX of 1883), extended to 
Bombay in 1886, the Indian Steamships Act (Act VII of 
1884), the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act (Act IX of 
1887), the Land Acquisition Act (Act I of 1894), the Cotton 
Duties Act (Act II of 1896), the Sind Encumbered E.states 
Act (Act XX oi 1896), and the Epidemic piseases Act (Act 
III of i 89>). Of the enactments passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council during the same period the chief are: The 
Bombay Lbcal Boards Act (Act I of 1882), the City of Bom¬ 
bay Munidipal Act (Act IV of 1888), the Bombay Village 
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Sanitation Act (Act I of 1889), the Bombay Salt Act (Act II 
of 1890), the Bombay District Police Act (Act IV of 1890), 
the City of Bombay Improvement Act (Act IV of 1898), the 
Bombay District Municipal Act (Act III of 1901), the City 
of Bombay Police Act (Act IV of 1902), the Bombay Land 
Record-of-Rights Act (Act IV of 1903), the Bombay Motor-, 
Vehicles Act (Act II of 1904), and the Bombay Court of 
Wards Act (Act II of 1905). 

The administration of justice throughout the Presidency High 
proper is, under a statute of 1861 (Indian High Courts Act) 
and the letters patent of 1865, entrusted to the High Court, 
which has both ordinary and extraordinary civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, original in the City and Island of Bombay and 
appellate in the other Regulation Districts. It also exercises 
the functions of an insolvency court, and possesses the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of an admiralty and vice-admiralty 
court in prize causes and other maritime questions arising in 
India. The Court consists of a Chief Justice (a barrister) and 
six puisne judges who are either Indian Civilians, barristers, or 
native lawyers. 

In Sind the Court of the Judicial Commissioner (consisting 
of three judges, one of whom must be a barrister) is the highest 
court of civil and criminal appeal, and the High Court at 
Bombay has no jurisdiction over that province, except as re¬ 
gards a few special matters. The Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court is a colonial court of admiralty, from which an appeal 
lies to a full bench of the same court and ultimately to His 
Majesty in Council. 

The lower civil courts are constituted under Act XIV of c'ivil 
1869, which defines their powers. In most cases the court 
of first instance is that of a Subordinate Judge of the first 
or second class according to the valuation of the suit. The 
court of first appeal is that of a District or Assistant Judge, 
or of a first-class Subordinate Judge with special powers. The 
jurisdiction of the District, Additional, and Assistant Judges 
is conterminous in each District. The Subordinate Judges are 
usually recruited from the ranks of the local pleaders, while 
the District and Assistant Judges are Indian or Statutory 
Civilians or members of the Provincial Service. A Subor¬ 
dinate Judge of the second class has originaf jurisdiction in 
suits of less than Rs. 5,000 in value, but no appeWate powers; 
while a Subordinate Judge of the first class has jurisdiction in 
all original civil* suits, except those in which Government is 
a party. The latter may be invested with appellate Jurisdiction 
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and with the summary powers of a Small Cause Court Judge 
for the trial of suits not exceeding Rs. i,ooo in value. An 
Assistant Judge may try such original suits of less than 
Rs. 10,000 in value as the District Judge refers to him, and 
may be invested with appellate jurisdiction, in which case his 
powers are the same as those of a District Judge. The District 
Judge exerQses a general control over all courts within his 
charge, and refers such suits as he deems proper to the Assis¬ 
tant Judge. In certain parts of the Presidency the services 
of an Additional Judge are employed. This officer, with the 
title of Assistant Judge, has all the powers of a District Judge 
in civil matters, and nearly all the administrative powers. An 
appeal from the decision of a Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
in cases exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value, and from the decision of 
a District Judge in all original suits, lies to the High Court. 
Any Subordinate Judge can be invested with certain powers 
as regards small debts; and special Small Cause Courts exist 
at Bombay, Ahmadabad, Nadiad, Broach, Surat, Poona, and 
Karachi. The Dckkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is adminis¬ 
tered in the Presidency proper by a Special Judge and two 
first-class Subordinate Judges, with the aid of a number of 
\hllage Munsifs and conciliators. 

In Sind the judicial system nearly resembles that of the 
Regulation portion of the Presidency. In Aden and its depen¬ 
dencies the Resident has rather more extensive pow^ers than 
a District and Sessions Judge, but his decisions are in certain 
cases subject to revision by the High Court at Bombay. 

Afamlatdars have, under Bombay Act III of 1876, jurisdic¬ 
tion in suits regarding immediate possession of immovable 
jiroperty. 'Pheir decisions are subject to revision by the High 
("ourt. 

District and Assistant Judges, under the title of Sessions 
Judges and Assistant Sessions Judges, exercise criminal juris¬ 
diction throughout the Presidency. But original criminal work 
is chiefly disposed of by the executive District officers, who, in 
addition to their revenue duties, are invested with magisterial 
powers under the Code of Criminal Procedure. The total 
number of magistrates of all classes (inclusive of 242 honorary 
magistrates) in 1904 was 1,128, of whom 24 were District 
magistrates, 4 Presidency magistrates, 311 magistrates of the 
first class, 259 magistrates of the second class, and 288 magis¬ 
trates of the third class. Under the general title of Courts of 
Sessions three grades of officers are included: the Sessions 
Judge, wh6 is the District Judge; the Additional Sessions 
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Judge, who is the Assistant Judge with full powers; and the 
Assistant •Sessions Judge. Whereas the Sessions Judge can 
try any offence and pass any legal sentence, subject in the case 
of a capital sentence to confirmation by the High Court, the 
Additional Sessions Judge can try only such cases as he is 
empowered by the Government to try or which are made over 
to him by the Sessions Judge. The Assistant Sf^sions Judge 
can try only such cases as the Government may direct or as 
are made over to him by the general or special order of the 
Sessions Judge. A sentence passed by him may not exceed 
imprisonment or transportation for seven years. The jurisdic¬ 
tion ?)f the three classes of Judges is conterminous in each 
District of the Presidency. 

Particulars of civil suits and criminal cases instituted before 
these different courts are given in the following tables :— 


Statistics of Civil Justice in Bombay Presidency 


Classes of suits. 

K\ erage 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 

1901. 

1904. 

Suits for money and movable 
property .... 
Title and other suits 

151,424 

15,.SIO 

I 60,369 
31,289 

147.S15 

3«.593 

I 20,227 

40,276 

T otal 

166,934 

191,658 

186,408 1 

160,503* 


* Besides these, there were 4,6r>8 suits uiuler tlic Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 


Statistics of Criminal Justice in Bombay Presidency 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Avi'iage 
for ten 
years 
ending 
191K). 

1901. 

19^)4. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
eonvic- 
tions, 
IQ04. 

lumber of persons tried : 

(<2; For offences against 
person and property 

• 

86,181 

110,431 

91 ,088 

94,272 

19 

(/ 5 ) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code 


25,0?!"' 

22,265 

26,57s 

16 

{c) For offences against 
special and local laws. 


127,670 

M 5 , 97 i 


64 

Total 

' 47 %‘;o 4 

2 f' 3 ,i 77 


256,846 

42 


Civil suits tend to increase steadily, except in years of 
famine or scarcity. Thar and Parkar in Sind and Si.tara in the 
Deccan are remarkable for litigation, whereas the fewest suits 
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in proportion to the population are instituted in Bombay City 
and in the GujarSt Districts. Criminal offences afite mainly 
petty assaults and thefts. In famine seasons gang robberies 
or * dacoities * are doubled, and thefts show a similar increase 
—the natural outcome of widespread privation. Convictions 
.are obtained only in less than half the cases brought into court 
—an eloquent indication of the difficulties under which the 
courts labour in endeavouring to arrive at a conclusion regard¬ 
ing the guilt of the accused. It is probable that the prisoner 
is more often acquitted on account of the unsatisfactory de¬ 
meanour of the witnesses than because the charge is untrue. 

Documents regarding rights in immovable property, and 
those dealing with movable property of over a certain value, 
are required to be registered. Sub-registrars are maintained 
in tdluka head-quarters for this purpose, and are bound to 
require evidence of execution before j^roceeding to register. 
Collectors are ex-officio Registrars for their Districts, and the 
department is controlled by the Inspector-General of Registra¬ 
tion. The number of offices and of documents registered ii? 
the Presidency, excluding Native States, but including Aden, 
Deesa, and Bhuj cantonments, was as follows: offices (in i88i) 
255, (1891) 224, (1901) 257, (1903) 261 ; average number 
of documents registered (in 1881-90) 111,441, (1891-1900) 
186,476, (1900-1) 199,156, and (1903-4) 161,593. 

'J 1 ie financial system of the Marathas was largely the result 
of the historical events leading to their political ascendancy. 
Thus the revenue raised in the sva?’dj\ or area in which their 
sovereignty was unchallenged, was wholly theirs. P^lsewhere 
the revenue was divided between them and the Mughals, or 
later, between them and the Nizarn, though a sardeshmukhi 
or overlordship charge of 10 j>er cent, was levied and retained 
by the Marathas. 'J'he revenue was raised almost entirely 
from the land assessment and special cesses known as paltis, 
such as a butter tax, a grain and grass tax, a house tax, and 
a tax on female buffaloes. Broadly speaking, the sum col 
lected w^as divided into two portions: the bdbti w chiefs 
share, and the mokdsa or share given away by the chief, three 
j)arts of the revenue being treated as bdbfi and one part as 
mokdsa. 'J'hus a Maratha budget for outlying territory would 
roughly have been as follows ;— 

Xardeshmukhi ..... 10 per cent. 

Share due to Mughals or Nizam .45 1, 

Maralha share- | 33 | j 


Total 100 
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But the division of the revenues was in practice greatly com¬ 
plicated special assignments made to the great liereditary 
officers, such as the Pant Sachiv. The total demand was 
never realized, and the receipts varied greatly from year to 
year. 

Under British rule, up to the year 1870 there was but one 
common purse for all India, of which the Government of India* 
held the strings. Since then, the distribution of revenue and 
expenditure between the Supreme and Provincial Governments 
has been regulated by the Provincial settlement system, a 
description of which will be found in Vol. IV., chap. vi. In Settlement 
i87i#- 2 an allotment was made to the Government of Bombay 
for certain services transferred to its control, such as police, 
education, jails, registration, equal to the estimates for those 
services for 1870“!, less a lump deduction of 6*6 lakhs neces¬ 
sitated by financial exigencies. 'Fhis settlement was accom¬ 
panied by a general promise that, except in the event of war, 
famine, or other severe financial exigency, the assignments 
would not be reduced. 

• In 1877 the system was expanded by assigning to the Local 1877. 
Government a proportionate share in certain growing heads of 
revenue, from which it was to meet the expenditure on the 
ordinary Provincial services. These included land revenue, 

66 lakhs; excise, 40 ; stamps, 45 ; law and justice, 3 ; and 
other items amounting to 4 lakhs. The result was to raise 
the income of the Local Government by about 153 lakhs per 
annum. This second settlement was fixed for five years. It 
was seriously disturbed by the himine of 1877, and could not 
in consequence be strictly adhered to. The Provincial revenue 
and expenditure during this period averaged respectively 347 
and 336 lakhs. 

In 1882 a third quinquennial settlement was arranged, the 1882. 
terms of which were far more favourable to the Local Govern¬ 
ment than in the two previous cases. The principle adopted 
was to extend the interest of <he Provincial authorities in the 
development of the revenue by a system of sharing several of 
the old and some new heads, instead of allotting certain heads 
entirely to Provincial funds. Thus, it was arranged that the 
Bombay Government should receive half of the revenues under 
forest, excise, assessed taxes, stamps, and jjegistration, and 
should receive in their entirety the proceeds of local rates, 
minor departments, law and justice, marine, police, education, « 

medical, stationary and printing, miscellaneous receipts under 
customs and salt, and certain items under interest, pepsions, mis- 
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cellaneous, and public works. The Local Government was to 
look for no special aid in future from Imperial sources, except 
in the case of severe famine, and then only within certain 
definite limits; and, on the other hand, the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment was to make no demand on the Provincial authorities 
except in the case of abnormal disaster. This settlement 
opened with ^ credit balance of 29 lakhs, and, after contributing 
20 lakhs to make good deficiencies in Imperial accounts, closed 
with a balance of nearly 55 lakhs. The revenue and expendi¬ 
ture during this period averaged respectively 380I and 380I 
lakhs. 

1887. In the fourth settlement (1887) the principle of difiding 
receipts as well as expenditure under certain heads was ex¬ 
tended, and some changes were made in the proportion of the 
shares. The estimates of the receipts thus provincialized fell 
short of the expenditure by nearly 82 lakhs, which was met by 
an assignment from the Imperial share of the land revenue 
receipts. The closing Provincial balance under this settlement 
was about 40 lakhs. The revenue and expenditure during this 
period averaged respectively 390^ and 393§ lakhs. 

1892. I'he fifth settlement (1892) was marked by some slight 
changes in the classification of revenue and by the cessation of 
all inter-Provincial adjustments. The special feature of this 
settlement was that it was a consolidated one, intended to 
secure to the Local Government a total sum for all heads taken 
collectively instead of a contract figure for each major head 
of receipts. The revenue and expenditure during this period 
averaged respectively 411 and 416 lakhs. In 1897, when the 
settlement came to a close, the balance had fallen to 18 lakhs. 
'I'he decrease was caused by the demands made for special 
expenditure in connexion with famine and plague. Owing to 
the disturbance in Provincial finance due to continued famine 
and plague, the Ciovernment of India limited the 1897 settle- 

Subsequent ment to a period of one year, towards the end of 1898, 

arrange- ^hen the extension of this setllement was discussed, it was 

nicnts. 

found that the Presidency had not recovered from the effects 
of the famine of 1896 7 ; and it was decided to continue its 
contract with the Government of India on the lines of the fifth 
settlement (1892-7), the fixed assignment being curtailed by 
Rs. 94,000 on a'_count of some special reductions in Provincial 
services. 7 "hc year 1898-9 opened with nr balance, and it 
was therefore directed that the Provincial share of special 
famine arn^ars of land revenue should remain unspent until 
the minimum balance of 20 lakhs had been restored. The 
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occurrence of a still more severe famine in 1899-1900 entirely 
upset these arrangements, and further grants-in-aid by the 
Supreme Government became necessary. On March 31,1902, 
the sixth settlement expired; but, for the reasons already 
given, it had never amounted to more than an arrangement 
of accounts. The state of affairs at the close rendered it difTi- 
cult to fix standards for either revenue or expenditure; and, 
mainly for this reason, it was decided to continue the former 
IVovincial arrangements till March 31, 1905. Imperial reve¬ 
nues bore all direct famine expenditure during the period 
1897-1903, excepting a sum of 2*52 lakhs in 1898-9, which 
was debited to Provincial revenues. The details of this ex¬ 
penditure were, in thousands of rupees, as follows :— 


1897-8 

1899- 1900 

1900- I 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 


94,26 

1.15.43 

2,84,02 

7 7,63 
39.99 


Total 6,11,33 

•The chief features of the new settlement, which came into 
force on April i, 1905, are that the period of its duration is 
not fixed, an annual assignment of Rs. 42,77,000 is made to 
Provincial revenues under the Land Revenue head, and the 
proportions between Provincial and Imperial accounts of the 
shared heads of revenue and expenditure have been materially 
changed in favour of the Bombay Government. That is to 
say, the Provincial share of the revenue has been raised to the 
whole under the head Registration, and to one-half under 
the remaining divided heads. On the expenditure side the 
proportions are the same, except that I^and Revenue is wholly 
Provincial. The scope of the settlement has been enlarged by 
the provincialization of one-half of the revenue and expenditure 
under Irrigation. 

Tables VI and VII on pp. 13^9-40 show the chief sources 
of revenue and the chief heads of expenditure between 1880 
and 1904. 

The table on the next page shows, in thousands of rupees, 
the gross Provincial receipts and expenditure, as well as the 
opening and closing balances for the years 1897-8 to 1903-4. 

In the Bombay Presidency (outside Sind) the# land revenue Land 
system is with exceptions ryotivdri\ that is to say, ^ 
system of settlement with the ryots or cultivators of small hold- method of 
ings, whose revenue payments are fixed after careful ^measure- assessment, 
ment and classification of the land in their possessipn. The 
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settlement, once made, is in force for a period of thirty years, 
during which the ryot is at liberty to alienate his occupancy 
right; but he cannot be dispossessed by Government so long 
as he regularly pays the several instalments of land revenue. 
At the conclusion of the term of settlement, the revenue pay¬ 
able is liable to revision; but the tenant has a continued 


' 

Opening 

balance. 

Gross 

receipts. 

(yross 

expenditure. 

Closing 

balance. 

1897-8. . 

• 7-97 

4,29,01 

4,41,98 

5.00 

1898-9 . 

5,00 

4,61,62 


15,04 

1899-1900 . 

15704 1 

4 » 25*76 

4,40,81 


I900-I . 


4,52,20 

4,52,20 


I90I-2 . . j 





1902-3 . 

58,23 

4,68,85 

4 » 9 . 1 »o 8 

34.00 1 

1903-4 . . 1 

.^4.00 

4,61,86 1 

4>^>3709 

32,77 


right of occupancy provided that he agrees to accept the new 
terms. His position is thus more secure than it was before 
the advent of the British Government. In earlier times, it is 
true, the hereditary occupant, or mirdsdar^ held land on terms 
which precluded its forfeiture on failure to pay the revenue 
demand, unless he absented himself for a term of over thirty 
years. But, on the other hand, he was liable to extra and 
arbitrary im[)ositions, and was responsible for the default of 
neighbouring mirdsddrs^ while his lien on the land was also 
conditional on his reimbursing all arrears due and expenses 
incurred during default. The original settlement of the 
revenue demand from each occupant made by the British 
Government was based on the investigations of a Survey de¬ 
partment, specially organized for this work. After measuring 
and mapping every holding, the Survey officers proceeded to 
classify the fields according to depth and quality of soil, their 
situation, and natural defects, such as liability to inundation 
and the like. In this manner the field was placed in a class 
corresponding to a certain ‘ anna valuation' or fractional share 
of the maximum rates calculated in terms of 16. Subse¬ 
quently villages were grouped into blocks with reference to 
their nearness to markets, to means of communication, and 
other economic conditions. The maximum rates for the block 
were then fixed with reference to these conditions, and to 
average prices, A field bearing a 12-anna valuation would 
thus, if situated in a village with a maxinjum rate of Rs. 4, 
bear an assessment of Rs. 3 per acre. 

It will^be observed that in this manner the ryot is called 
upon to pay a yearly revenue in proportion to the probable 
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income that he can derive from his holding. The advantages 
offered to ]jim by the system are security of tenure, power of 
alienation, either temporarily by mortgage or permanently by 
sale, and a fixed annual demand, subject to revision only at 
the expiry of the settlement period. The disadvantages are 
that the revenue is payable in cash, which may involve forced 
sales of produce; that, being fixed on the average^capacity of * 
the land, it is payable, in theory at least, whether the crops are 
good, bad, or a total failure ; and that, in the case of thriftless 
occupants, who are the majority, the power to alienate the 
holding, combined with fixity of assessment, has in many 
instantes facilitated reckless borrowing, ultimately reducing the 
occupant to a mere serf of the money-lender. In other words, 
the underlying assumption involved in the original survey 
settlement of Ilombay was that, with a moderate and fixed 
demand of revenue, combined with permanency of tenure, the 
occupant would be encouraged to thrift and disposed to make 
improvements. Experience shows that these very features of 
the settlement have stimulated a natural disposition to reck¬ 
less borrowing on the part of the occupant, while offering to 
capitalists inducements to make advances that never before 
existed. Recent inquiries tend to the conclusion that, as a 
result, in some parts of the Presidency nearly three-fourths of 
the ryots have mortgaged their holdings. Legitimate borrow¬ 
ing by an agriculturist for the development of his land is 
a j)roccss which Government may view with equanimity. 
Reckless recourse to the money-lender for sums to be dissi¬ 
pated on marriages or other forms of domestic expenditure 
tends to substitute for the state a landlord concerned only in 
extracting from the cultivator the full measure of his dues, 
however excessive the share claimed may be when compared to 
the total produce of the land. Under such landlords the state 
of the cultivating classes may not inconceivably constitute a 
grave political embarrassment. • 

The original survey settlement of Bombay commenced in Financial 
1835 and was concluded in 1882, except in North Kanara and 
Ratnagiri, which were completed respectively in 1891 and ment. 
1893. Survey operations are. now in progress in the Akhrani 
pargana^ a wild and isolated portion of Khandesh District. 

The settlement imposed a total revenue demaitd of 2*7 crores 
on the twenty-fo«r Districts of the Presidency. The first 
revision settlement raised this sum by 22 per cent., the revised 
demand amounting to 3*3 crores. In all but three* cases the 
District revenue was increased, the maximum increases being 
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50 and 46 per cent, in the case of North Kanara and Thar 
and Parkar. For the last thirty years it has been ^ accepted 
principle of revision that in no circumstances shall the increase 
of revenue exceed 100 per cent, on an individual holding, 
66 per cent, on a village, or 33 per cent, on a group of vil¬ 
lages. Improvements effected by occupants in their holdings 
from private capital are exempt from taxation at a revision 
settlement. The special Survey department, having completed 
its work, has been abolished, and revisions of the revenue 
settlements are now entrusted to the Assistant or Deputy- 
Collectors in charge of the District subdivision. 

The maximum and minimum rates per acre of assd>sment 
on ‘ dry-crop ’ and garden land in the various Divisions of the 
Presidency, under the revised survey settlement, are—Northern 
Division: ‘dry crop,’ 6 ^ annas to Rs. 8-13; garden land, 
II annas to Rs. 16-9 ; Central Division : ‘dry crop,’ 3 annas 
to Rs. 2-11 ; garden land, 10 annas to Rs. 14-14; Southern 
Division : ‘ dry crop,’ i anna to Rs. 3-4 ; garden land, 8 annas 
to Rs. 14-13. In Sind the rates vary from R. i to Rs. 6-8 per 
acre. When land held under the survey settlement is sublet, 
the rent paid by the tenant varies from two to seven times the 
Covernment assessment. In cases of sales, the prices realized 
average about twenty-five times the assessment, and in some 
cases are as high as fifty times that sum. It is a noticeable 
fact that twenty times the assessment of the land will be ad¬ 
vanced to the occupant on a mortgage-deed, whereas, if history 
is to be credited, land would not sell for more than two or 
three years’ purchase, and could not be mortgaged for more 
than half the gross yearly produce, before the days of British 
government. 

Besides the survey or ryotwdrl tenure just described, the 
chief forms of tenure in the Bombay Presidency are known as 
tdlukddriy mchwdsi^ udhad jamdbandi^ khoti^ izdfaf, and 
revenue-free lands. 

The tdlukddri tenure is found in Gujarat, principally in 
Ahmadabad District. Tdlukdars are absolute proprietors of 
their respective estates, subject to the payment of a Govern¬ 
ment demand, periodically revised. They do not cultivate the 
land, but are sharers in its profits, with power to mortgage 
their shares. Permanent alienation recpiires Government 
sanction. These landowners levy rent fivim their tenants, 
either by bhdgbaiai, i.c. taking a share of the crops, or by 
bighoti^ i.e. a fixed rate per acre. The mehwasi tenure, also 
found in Gujarat, is a system of paying revenue in a lump sum 
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for the village, the amount being fixed at the discretion of the 
Collector. * The payments are made by joint owners of the 
villages, who are descendants of Koll or Rajput chiefs, formerly 
subject in most cases to tribute. Udhad jamdbandi is a fixed 
assessment, not liable to revision, on villages, or groups of vil¬ 
lages. The khofi tenure of the Konkan consists in the holding 
of village lands by families, who make an annual agreement 
with Government, and have the right to lease out lands on 
their own terms. 'I'hey pay a lump assessment fixed on all the 
village lands by the Survey department, which is liable to 
revision. Izafat tenure has arisen from the holdings of heredi¬ 
tary kfhal officers, whose services are no longer demanded bin 
whose holdings pay the full revenue demand, subject to certain 
concessions. See., are tenures, w’holly or partly 

free from assessment, of land allotted for services in connexion 
with the state, temples, See. The distribution of the lands of 
the Presidency among the different forms of tenure in 1903-4 
was as follows: ryotwdri, or survey tenure, 1,392,740 holdings; 
tdlukddri, 497 ; mehwdsi, 62 ; ndhad ja?/idbandi, 95 ; kJioti, 

3,684; izdfat, 30; ifidms, jdglrs, &c., 2,199. 
held on the irrigational settlement, based on the mode of irri¬ 
gation adojited. The occupants arc liable for the full assess¬ 
ment on each survey number when cultivated, and fallows are 
assessed once in five years. The land is mostly held by zamin- 
ddrs or large landholders. There are special forms of tenure 
in Bombay Island unknown throughout the rest of the Presi¬ 
dency, which are described in the article on Bom hay City. 

The land revenue administration of the IVesidcncy is regu¬ 
lated by Bombay Act V of 1879 rules passed there¬ 

under. 

It is not easy to arrive at any estimate of the land revenue Land 
raised from the area of the Presidency before British rule, for revenue 

1 1 1 1 1 - • 1 j wndcr the 

the accounts kept by the Peshwas \verc very incomplete, and Maraihas. 
the records which have been jirescrved are fragmentary. The 
practice was to entrust the collection of the revenue to farmers 
(or zjdraddrs); a certain maximum assessment known as the 
kamdl was imposed on each village, and the government 
realized from the farmer as large a proportion of the kamdl 
as it was able to obtain. At harvest time a division of the 
crops {bhdgbatai) was made, and the farmer •took from the 
peasant the goveAiment share, which varied from one-third to 
one-half, after deducting the cost of cultivation. The farmer 
received as his profit the balance betw^een his collections from 
the cultivator and his payments to the Peshwas In bad 

H 2 
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seasons extensive remissions appear to have been made to the 
farmers, and may have reached the cultivators.^ In many 
villages the kamdl has been found to be twice as high as the 
assessment now levied under the survey settlement. In spite 
of the enormous increase in the area now cultivated, it is 
probable that the total assessment now raised in the Presi¬ 
dency is far lower than the value of the contributions ex¬ 
tracted from the villagers under the Maratha system. Further, 
it was customary to supplement the land revenue demand by 
cesses on houses and trades, and for special objects such as 
the ghds-ddna (expenditure on grass and grain). All such 
cesses have been abolished by the British Government«j their 
only counterpart being a rural cess of one anna in the rupee 
for the maintenance of roads and schools. 

RemisMons It has already been observed that the original survey assess- 
iiruler the was intended to be levied in seasons good or bad, or 

even of total crop failure. Numerous experiments tend to 
prove that the demand averages about 8 to 12 per cent, on the 
gross out-turn from the land. The large profit made by the 
cultivator in a good year was theoretically expected to coVer 
the revenue demand when the season was bad. As a matter 
of fact, extensive remissions have been granted during famines 
or other natural calamities; but hitherto the burden of proving 
incapacity to meet the revenue demand has been imposed 
upon the occupant, the dues being collected even in famine 
tracts unless the occupant can satisfy the authorities of his 
inability to pay. Apart from the reasons already given, the 
justification for this course lay in the indebtedness of the culti¬ 
vator. It was argued that wholesale remissions would chiefly 
benefit wealthy capitalists, who stood in no need of relief. 
But, owing to the recent succession of unfavourable seasons, 
great practical difficulties arose in discriminating the private 
circumstances of individuals; and, by a change of system 
introduced in 1907, remissions arc in future to be determined 
solely by the failure of crops and the depressed condition of 
agriculture in definite tracts. 

Restric- Two important enactments have a special bearing on the 
tliTtransfer revenue policy of the Bombay Government. In 1879 
of land. the Dekkhan Agriculturists^ Relief Act was passed to cope with 
agrarian discontent in four Deccan District's—Poona, Satara, 
Sholapur, and Ahmadnagar. The Act provided for the ap¬ 
pointment of a special judge and numerous conciliators, who 
were empowered to investigate mortgages and similar aliena¬ 
tions of Jand, to revise the terms of the contract, and to 
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arrange for an equitable settlement of claims, with a view 
to restorin^^ the original rights of the occupant. The agrarian 
agitation which led to this measure being passed has not since 
recurred, but the Act is held to have led to an increase in 
sales of land in the Districts to which it applies. The Bom¬ 
bay I-^nd Revenue Code Amendment Act of 1901 introduced 
some changes in the law regarding the grant of sijrvey settle¬ 
ment occupancies, the Collector being empowered, after for¬ 
feiting land on which arrears of revenue were due, to grant it 
free of all incumbrances to an occupant on condition that 
it should not be mortgaged or otherwise alienated. Infringe¬ 
ment of these conditions entails forfeiture of the holding. 

The object of this amendment was to restrict alienations. Its 
operation has not so hir been sufficiently extensive to justify 
any conclusion regarding its probable results. 

No opium is grown in the Bombay Presidency. Revenue is Misccl- 
raised from this drug by means of a duty payable on im[)orta- 
tion or on issue from the Government depot, supplemented by Opium 
fees for the right of vend. Opium intended for local con- 
sumption pays a duty of Rs. 700 per chest of iqoi lb. A 
regular export of o[)ium from Bombay to China has existed for 
many years. The duty on such opium was raised from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 600 per chest in 1904. The average volume of this 
trade is 25,000 chests per annum. The annual local con¬ 
sumption of the Presidency is about 550 chests, equal to o-jj 
tola per head of population. During recent years the volume 
of trade in opium and the duty raised therefrom has been as 
follows:— 


Imports in | 

Chests. 

Duty in ihovi- i 
santls of rupees. | 

1880 (ending August). 

3 S.MJ 

2,70,05 

1890 (ending August) ..... 

30,079 

1,80,69 , 

1900 (ending August) . . . ^. 

21,638 

1,08,36 

1902-3 (ending M.irch, for eight months) . j 

15,211 

76,28 

1903-4 (ending March, for twelve m< 5 nths) . 

27,498 

1, 3^,32 i 


The opium to which these figures refer is nearly all grown 
in Malwa and imported into the Presidency by rail; a small 
quantity is also raised in the Native State of Baroda. The 
‘ opium ’ revenue proper consists only of the dut^ on exported 
opium; the duty aftd the receipts from local consumption arc 
credited to ‘ excise.’ The local transport and sale of opium is 
permissible only under a licence, and the amount •which a 
private individual may possess or cany on his person Is strictly 
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limited. There is a central opium warehouse in Bombay City. 
Elsewhere opium is stored in, and i.ssued from, the Govern¬ 
ment treasuries 

The retail vend arrangements fall under two classes: (i) 
The ‘selection farming^ system, which prevails in the Districts 
of Ahmadabad, Kaira, Panch Mahals, Broach, Surat, l^oona, 
Sholnpur, ^hmadnagar, and Nasik, by which the monopoly 
of retail vend for a District, at shops licensed by the ("ollector, 
is granted year by year to a farmer selected by Government. 
The farmer has to contribute to the cost of the Government 
preventive establishments, but otherwise pays nothing for his 
privilege over and above the duty on the opium hti sells. 
Maximum and minimum prices arc prescribed in his licence. 
He may procure his supply direct from Malwa, or from the 
opium warehouse at Bombay, or from local Government 
(lejiots. (2) In the Districts of Khandesh, Bijapur, Bclgaum, 
Dhilrwar, Kanara, Ratnagiri, Satara, Thana, Kolaba, and in 
the City and Island of Bombay, at Aden, and in the lUroda 
cantonment, the ‘licence fee^ system is in force. Under 
this system the right of retail vend, either in single shops, or 
throughout a ialuka^ or an entire District, is disposed of by 
auction, the sum paid being in addition to the duty on issues. 
The licensee must procure his su])plies from a Government 
depot, and is bound to sell subject to fixed minimum and 
maximum prices. 

d'he control of the Opium department in the Presidency 
proper is in the hands of the Commissioner of Customs, and 
centres in the Collector of each District, assisted by his ordinary 
establishment and a staff of opium police. In Sind the control 
is vested in the Commissioner. 

Agreements are in force with all Native chiefs in the Presi¬ 
dency to secure their co-operation in stopping contraband 
traffic. Under these agreements the cultivation of the poppy 
is prohibited in the Bombay Slates, and the chiefs are reejuired 
to supply themselves with oiuum from a British depot, by 
purchase whole.sale in the Bombay market, or by direct im¬ 
portation from Malwa under pass, and to retail it to their 
subjects at prices not lower than the retail prices in British 
Districts. In return for these undertakings the States are 
allowed a refulid of either the whole or a part of the duty. A 
few of the States in Main Kanlha, Rewa KSbtha, and Palanpur 
have been allowed annual compensation for the loss of transit 
duties. » 

Salt islhe subject of Government control in India, to enable 
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the tax of R. i per maund of 82 lb. to be realized h The salt 
revenue is^raised by the sale of Government salt, by the levy 
of duty on imports, by leasing out private salt-works, and by 
selling salt on special terms for fish-curing. In the Bombay 
Presidency proper about 9,000,000 maunds of salt are manu¬ 
factured yearly, and there is also an import of some 300,000 
maunds. d’hc gross revenue derived from taxing this pro- * 
duction is about 2 crores, and the consumption amounts to 
nearly 3,000,000 maunds or about 9 lb. per head of the 
population. 

The long line of sea-coast which the Presidency possesses 
offers especial facilities for the manufacture of salt. The chief 
centres of production arc at Kharaghoda on the Rann of 
Cutch, where salt is produced from brine under Government 
management, and at I^harasna near Bulsar, Matunga in 
Bombay, Sanikatta in North Kanara, and similar factories, 
some owned by Government and some held by private indi¬ 
viduals, where salt is manufactured in pans from sea-water by 
evaporation. 

•An extensive import of salt amounting to about 250,000 
maunds annually takes place from Portuguese territory. It 
is manufactured near Panjini, and passes into British territory 
at Castle Rock by the AVest of India Portuguese Railway. 
Small imports by pack-bullock arc also registered along the 
numerous roads that are loo steep for cart traffic. ''Phe 
following statistics show the progress in the production and 
consumption of salt during the last twenty-four years in the 
Bombay Presidency, including Sind :— 



Salt tlelivercd 
from salt¬ 
works. 

Salt 

imported.* 

Salt 

consumed. 

Gross 
rex enue 
from salt. 

Ax'era^je 
consumption 
per head. 


Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Thousands 
ol rupe es. 

Ib. 

iSSo-i 

' 7 


2^670,657 


912 

I890-1 


13,482 1 

2,978,667 

2,16,80 

8.83 

I900-1 

9,514,462 

.319^49.5 

'. 3 , * 73 . 0^9 

2,34,06 

9-97 

1903-4 

9,008,878 

293 »S«o 


1,86,77t 

9 * 0.3 


* The imports of salt in i88i and 1891 do not include Goa salt, the special duty 
havinjr been in fuice in those years. 

+ Ihese figures exclude Aden but inclutle certain miscellaneous items vhich arc 
credited to other heads in Table VI on p. 139. 

• 

For the protection of the salt revenue, and for the collection 
of the duty on manufactured or imported salt, a staff of 

^ The tax was reduced from Rs. 2|- per maund to Rs. 2®in 1903, to 
Rs. in 1905, and to its present rate in 1907. • 
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1 Collector, 10 Assistant Collectors, and ii Deputy-Collectors 
is maintained, who arc also responsible for the control of the 
customs outside the ports of Bombay and Karachi. This 
department is subordinate to the Commissioner of Customs, 
Salt, Oi)ium, and Abkari. No salt may be manufactured, 
imported, transported, or exported without a permit from the 
Salt department. Breaches of the law under this head are 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. I'he salt not con¬ 
sumed in the Presidency is exported, after levy of duty, to 
the Madras Districts, Hyderabad, or Calcutta, or issued free 
of duty to the Native States of Janjira, Patri, Jhinjhuvnda, and 
Radhanpur, so long as these States agree to prohili^t the 
manufacture of salt within their own borders. Small (juantitics 
of salt are also issued at special rates for use in rc('()gnized 
fish-curing yards, of which there are 15 in North Kanara and 
14 in Ratniigiri. 1 'he quantity of fish cured annually amounts 
to about 184,000 niaunds. 

The statistics of salt production and consum|)tion in Sind 
in 1903-4 were: delivered, 275,000 maunds; imported, 
12,725 mauiids ; consumed, 287,000 maunds ; gross revenue, 
lakhs; average consumption per head, 7*37 lb. 'Phere 
is one fish-curing yard in Sind, curing annually about 5,000 
maunds of fish. 

'J’he excise revenue is derived from duties, taxes, or fees 
levied on the manufacture and sale of country liquor, including 
toddy; the manufixeture and sale of country liquors excised 
at rales leviable under the Indian Tariff Act; the sale of 
imported foreign licjuors; the manufacture and sale of intoxi¬ 
cating drugs other than opium as defined in the Abkari Act; 
the local consumption of opium. 

The revenue from country liquor, which forms by far the 
most important of these items, is obtained by— 

{a) ‘ The still-head duty, central distillery, and minimum 
guarantee system.'—This system prevails everywhere except 
in the City and Island of Bombay, the cantonment of Deesa, 
and the Districts of Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, North Kanara 
(coast idli/kas), Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Ahmadnagar, Nasik, 
and Khandesh. I’he exclusive privilege of manufacture and 
sale of country liquor in each District to which the system 
applies is farmed out to a contractor, who manufactures the 
si)irit at a central distillery and pays a fixed ’•still-head duty on 
passing it out for sale in his shops. The contractor pays 
nothing fo^ the right of vend, but he has to furnish a ‘ mini¬ 
mum guarantee,' that is, he undertakes that Government shall 
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receive not less than a fixed sum each year on account of still- 
head dut)fc on liquor issued from the distillery ; and he has 
thus a direct interest in the suppression of illicit distillation, 
and in the supply to the public from the central distillery 
of the quantity of liquor required for normal consumption. 
He is bound to sell spirit of authorized strengths only and 
within certain maximum prices prescribed. The jates of still- 
head duty varied in 1903—4 from 12 annas to Rs. 3-10 per 
gallon of spirit of 25® under proof, corresponding respectively 
to R. I and Rs. 4-13-4 per proof gallon, and from 6 annas 
to Rs. 1-14 per gallon of spirit of 60° under proof. 

(b) The public or private distillery still-head duty and 
licence fee system.’—Under this system, which obtains only 
in the City and Island of Bombay^ the manufacture of country 
spirit is separated from sale and there is no monopoly of 
either. The number of shops for the sale of country spirit 
is fixed, and the vend licences are disposed of either by 
auction or on payment of fees assessed periodically by the 
Collector on the basis of actual sales. 'J'he vendors are at 
liberty to procure their licjUGf, on payment of the prescribed 
rates of still-head duty, from any of the private spirit distilleries 
at Uran or froni the public toddy spirit distillery at Dadar. 
There arc no restrictions in regard to maximum price. The 
rates of duty vary from Rs. i—1—10 per gallon of toddy spirit 
of 60*^ under proof to Rs. 2—1—6 per gallon of 25^ under proof. 
The duty per gallon of Uran spirit of any strength up to 
10 under proof is Rs. 4. 

A system in force in Thana, Kolaba, and Ratnagiri, and in 
the coast idlukas of North Kanara l.)istrict may be briefly 
described as a combination of these two systems, ^'he rates 
of duty vary in different tracts from Rs. 2-5-4 to Rs. 3-8 
per proof gallon of mahud spirit, and from R. o-ii-i to 
Rs. 2-2-8 on toddy spirit. 

(^') ‘ Contract distillery and separate shop system.’—This 
system has lately been introduced in the Districts of Belgaum, 
Poona, Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Khandesh, and Satara. Its main 
features are that the right of manufacture is separated from 
that of retail vend; the right of manufacture of spirit of 
specified strength at the Government central distilleries or at 
private distilleries, and of supply to retail vendbrs, is assigned 
on competitive tcftider; and the right of retail vend, subject 
to the purchased rates of duty, is put up to auction by shops 
separately, or by groups of shops, or by tdlukas. il'he rates 
of duty in 1903-4 varied from Rs. 3—10 in Satara* to Rs. 4 
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in Poona, corresponding respectively to Rs. 4-13-4 and 
Rs. 5-5-4 per proof gallon. a 

{d) ‘ Contract distillery, separate shop, and minimum 
guaranteed revenue system.’—Under this system, which was 
introduced into Khandcsh in 1903 and subsequently in Nasik, 
the privilege of manufacturing spirit and supi)lying it to retail 
vendors is assigned to tenderers offering to supply spirit ot 
the sanctioned strengths at the lowest rates, while the right 
of retail vend in shops is disposed of by a system of tenders 
of minimum guarantee of duty. The rates of duty vary from 
12 annas to Rs. 2 per gallon of 25° under proof, corresponding 
to R. I and Rs. 2-10-8 per proof gallon, and from 6'*annas 
to R. I per gallon of 60^ under j)roof. 

(e) ‘T'he lump-sum fiirming system.’—Under this system, 
which obtains only in the cantonment of Deesa, the right to 
import si)irit from the town of Deesa, in Palanpur territory, 
and to sell it at one shop in the cantoiiment, is sold by auction 
every year. No still-head duty is charged under this system. 

In 1903-4 the average incidence of dhkdri taxation was 
about 10 annas, and the consumi)tion of country liquor 
8 drams i)er head of population. The average revenue 
realized was Rs. 3-11-9 per ])roof gallon, of which Rs. 3-3-8 
represents still-head duty. The retail j)rice of country li([Uor 
ranged from Rs. 1-2 i)er gallon upwards, according to 
strength. 

d oddy revenue is derived from a tax on the palms from 
which toddy is drawn, and licence fees for the right of vend. 
The rates charged per tree tapped vary materially in different 
Districts. In all Districts except Nasik the sale of toddy is con¬ 
ducted under the separate licensing system, under which three 
kinds of licences are ordinarily allowed : namely, shop licences, 
tree-foot booth licences, and domestic consumption lic'cnc'cs. 
Shop and tree-foot booth licences are granted on payment of 
fixed fees—Rs. 10 in some Districts and Rs. 20 in others. 
Should there be more than one applicant for a shop, the right 
of sale is disposed of by auction. The domestic consumption 
licences, which are issued to owners of trees, are granted on 
payment of tree tax only. In Bombay City toddy shop licences 
are sold by auction or are granted on payment of fees assessed 
by the Collectc/f. In Nasik District the exclusive right to suj)ply 
and sell toddy is granted to a farmer under the ‘minimum 
guarantee system ’: that is, the farmer has to pay tree tax on 
the trees .Tom which he draws toddy, and, if the total amount 
of such tax is less than the amount of revenue guaranteed, he 
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has to make up the balance. The farmer has further to pay 
a fee of i^s. 15 for every shop opened by him. Maximum 
prices for the retail sale of toddy are fixed in all the Districts 
except Bombay City, where they apply only in the case of 
tree-foot booth licensees. 

There is one brewery in the Presidency, at Dapuri near Country 
Poona. The beer issued is excised at the tariff^ rate of 
anna per gallon, and is sold along with imported licpiors. at taiiff 
Kum is manufactured at a sugar refinery at Mundhwa near 
Poona, and issued to the Commissariat department and for 
sale by foreign liquor shop-keepers; it also is excised at the 
tarirr*rale (Rs. 7 per proof gallon)'. Rum, sjurits of wine, 
and methylated spirits manufactured at the Rosa (Shahjahan- 
pur) distillery in the United Provinces and at the Aska and 
Nellikui)pam distilleries in the Madras Presidency arc occa¬ 
sionally imported into Bombay on payment of duty at the 
tariff rates, and are sold under licences for the vend of foreign 
imported spirits. 

The duty realized on spirits, wines, and liquors imported Foreign 
from foreign countries is credited to custr)ms revenue (Im- 
perial), the figures for the Presidency proper being as shown 
below:— 

Thousands of rupees. 

Average of ten years 1881-90 . , . 12,20 

„ „ 1891-J900 . . . 19,15 

In the year 1900-1 . . . . .21,42 

n 1903-4.^ 4’26 

The duty realized on spirits, <!tc., imported into Sind in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly 8 lakhs. A small charge for the right 
of vend at shops, hotels, refreshment rooms, and travellers’ 
bungalows forms the excise revenue from this class of licjuor. 

'Fhe maximum fee for such licences is fixed at Rs. 500, except 
in the City and Island of Bombay, where there is no 
maximum. • 

I'he cultivation of hemp is restricted under the Bombay Intoxi- 
Abkari Act, as amended in 1901, to certain villages in the 
Khanapur tdluka of Satara District, and in the Nevasa, 
Ahmadnagar, Rahuri, and Kopargaon tdlukas of Ahmadnagar 
District. Drugs manufactured in these idlukas are stored in 
central and bonded warehouses. Duty at tha following rates 
is levied on intoxicating drugs issued from these warehouses 
or imported from outside the Pre.sidency: bhangs 8 annas per 
seer (about 2 lb.); gdftja, Rs. 4 per seer; c/^«/'aj,^Rs. 6 per 

1 The Mundhwa xcfmcry is to be closed. * 
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seer (Rs. 2 prior to April i, 1904). The wholesale business 
is separated from the retail vend. Licences for • wholesale 
vend are issued to persons approved by the Collector and the 
Commissioner of Abkari on payment of a fixed annual fee 
of Rs. 15. The privilege of retail vend is sold for each shop 
separately by public auction. Gdnja comes to Bombay from 
the Central Provinces; bhang from the Punjab and the United 
Provinces; charas, through the Punjab, from Central Asia. 

The revenue under excise derived from the various sources 
mentioned above, for the two ten-year periods ending 1889 -90 
and 1899-1900, and for each of the years 1900-1 and 1903-4, 
for the Presidency (excluding Aden, Bhuj, and Baroda), was, in 
themsands of rupees :— 



Av<*rage revenue * 
for ten years. 

Real! rat ions In 


iS8(» I to 
1889-00. 

1 8(^0-1 to 
i 8 c) 9 -i 9 (X). 

1900-1. 

1903 4. 

Country spiiit and toddy 

60,72 


« 5>'9 

1 , 02 .C 9 

Kuin, &c., excised at tariff rales 
Vend fee on imported foreign 


1 " 

34 

9‘ 1 

liquoib .... 

Intoxicating drugs other than 

’ 


1,41 

1,69 

1 opium .... 

B 99 


Auh 

4.94 

Opium ..... 

11,42 

12,39 

7 j '4 

^j 52 

Miscellaneous 

94 

88 

73 

79 

Total gross revenue 

82,18 

J,o8,oo 

S)9.5(> 

1,18,94 

1,12,56 

Total net revenue . 

1,02,92 

95.07 

Incidence of net revenue per 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R'i. a. p. 

head of population 

054 

061 

060 

0 7 T 


* These figures refer to the year ending July 31. 


The administration of the Excise department is similar to 
that which has been described in the case of opium. Some 
of the Native States have leased their excise revenue to the 
British Government for a period of years, in consideration of 
a sum paid annually in comi)ensation, and these have been 
attached for excise puri)Oses to the adjacent British Districts. 
Others WT)rk under the British system, while others again have 
agreed to maintain a shopless belt along the joint frontier. 

Foreign liquors are largely consumed in towns like Bombay, 
Poona, and Beigaum, where there is a numerous European, 
Eurasian, and Parsi population; and to a shialler extent by 
the higher classes of Hindus in large towns. Consumption 
has undoubtedly been extended by plague, the use of these 
liquors being considered a prophylactic. Spirit distilled from 
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mahud is consumed in all Districts, except Ratnagiri, because 
this is tl^ cheapest fermentable material. In Ratnagiri, 
Kanara (coast), the City of Bombay, and a part of Thana 
District, toddy spirit is largely used for the same reason; but 
in this case habit has something to do with the preference 
for this spirit. Rum or molasses spirit is used to a limited 
extent in Poona, Satara, Belgaum, and Dharwar Districts.* 
Toddy is consumed in almost all parts of the Presidency, 
especially in Surat, Thana, Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, and 
Poona, where a large number of palms are available. Of the 
intoxicating drugs, gdnja is principally used for smoking, 
particularly in Bombay, Poona, Ahmadabad, Surat, Khan- 
desh, and Kanara. Gdnja smoking is regarded as a protec¬ 
tion against cold, and the consumption is greatest during 
the cold season. Bhang is used in the form of drink and 
of sweetmeats, but more particularly as a drink, in the City of 
Bombay, in the Gujarat Districts, and in the Native States of 
Cutch and Kathiawar. The drinking of bhang is regarded as 
having a cooling effect in hot weather. Charas, a very strong 
idtoxicant, is used for smoking only in Bombay City and in 
Ahmadabad. Opium is largely consumed in Bombay, Poona, 
Khandesh, the Gujarat Districts, and the Native States of 
Cutch and Kathiawar. The consumption is greatest among 
races which were originally resident in Central India or in 
tracts adjoining it. 

The efforts made by Government to restrict the consumption Efforts 
of liquors, intoxicating drugs, and opium may be summed up 
as follows ment to 

(1) Imposition on these articles of taxation as high as is 
compatible with the avoidance of illicit production or importa- 
tion; 

(2) Abolition of the outstill system, and concentration of 
the manufacture of spirits at central or private distilleries 
under the supervision of Government establishments; 

(3) Limitation of the number of places at which liquor or 
drugs can be purchased, with due regard to the circumstances 
of each locality; 

(4) Limitation of the quantity of liquor or drugs which may 
be legally transported or possessed ; and 

(5) Employment of preventive establishmen^e to check pro¬ 
duction and smuggling. 

The general feeling of the public on the subject of intoxi¬ 
cants is adverse to their use, and there is a tendency fo assume 
that the policy of Government encourages consumption. The 
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secular education provided by the State undoubtedly has this 
effect, by weakening social and religious influenceip, and the 
example of Europeans leads the educated classes towards the 
consumption of foreign liquors. These effects are generally 
deplored. At the same time native i)ublicists are apt to forget 
that fermented and distilled liquors, as well as opium and 
intoxicating, drugs, have always been freely used in India. The 
existing system is entirely defensible in principle; and stanch 
advocates of temperance among the natives themselves admit 
that over large areas, and for large classes of the population, 
the use of a narcotic stimulant of some kind is actually neces¬ 
sary owing to climatic reasons and the conditions under*which 
life has to be lived. There is no doubt room for improvement 
in detail, and the attention of Government is steadily directed 
to this—one of the most difficult problems with which it 
has to deal. 

In 1894 the taxation of imported cotton goods at 5 ])er cent, 
was accompanied by the passing of an Act imposing a similar 
tax on locally produced cotton goods. In 1895 the tax was 
replaced by one of 3^ per cent, on cotton fabrics, whether 
im})orted or locally produced by machinery, yarns being duty¬ 
free. The excise or local duty is collected, through the agency 
of the Bombay Custom House, by an assessment on monthly 
returns of cotton fabrics issued from the mills. 'J'he total 
net revenue derived from this source is 17 lakhs, the annual 
taxable output being nearly 113,000,000 pounds of cloth. A 
rebate of the full duty is allowed on cloth exported to foreign 
countries. 

The stamp revenue is collected undcT the authority of the 
Court Fees Act and the Stamp Act, which are uniform for all 
India and are described in Vol. IV, chap. viii. T'he revenue 
from judicial and non-judicial stamps during the last twenty 
years has betai, in thou.sands of rupees :— 


Judicial 

Non-judicial 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

IQIX)- I. 

1903-4. 

. 

22,99 

18,72 

^ 9,79 

^?* u 7 

. 3 . 3,68 

25,22 

.3 .^,09 

26,39 

Total 

4 F 7 J 


58,90 

61,48 


The sales stamps of all descriptions are steadily increas¬ 
ing in normal years. In 1900-1 the prevalence of widespread 
famine caused a slight falling-off in the sale of court-fee or 
judicial stamps; but the decline was only temporary, and the 
sales hav6 since recovered and exceeded their former volume. 
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The income-tax revenue is collected under an Act applying Income 
to the wh<;^e of India, and is described in Vol. IV, chap. viii. 

In Bombay City a special Collector is appointed for assessing 
and collecting the revenue; elsewhere the duty is entrusted 
to the ordinary revenue staff. The net annual revenue since 
the tax was introduced has been as follows, in thousands of 
rupees: (five years ending 1890) 34,24, (ten years ending 1900) 

38,59, (1900-1) 38,62. Of the total of 36-J lakhs collected in 
1903-4, 2i| lakhs, or 59 per cent., was levied in Bombay 
City, which contributes nearly one-tenth of the yield of the 
tax for the whole of India. In the Presidency the incidence 
of the tax is about 3 annas per head, while the average number 
of assessces per 1,000 of population is 4. 

The customs administration of the Presidency (excluding Customs. 
Sind) is in charge of a Collector for Bombay, and a second 
Collector, who is also the Collector of Salt, for the smaller 
ports of the Presidency. In Sind there is a Collector of 
Customs at Karachi, subordinate to the Commissioner in 
Sind. A large preventive staff, under numerous Assistant 
Collectors of Salt and Customs, is maintained to patrol and 
guard the long coast-line, as w^ell as the land frontier over¬ 
looking the I’ortuguese possessions and the Native States of 
Northern Gujarat. Most of the dutiable articles imported 
pass through Bombay. Castle Rock on the Goa frontier is, 
however, a customs post of increasing importance, owing to the 
recent growth of direct trade between Marmagao and Europe. 

The respective share of the customs revenue of the Presidency 
collected at these several points in 1903-4 was: Bombay, 

174 lakhs; Karachi, 33 lakhs ; land posts and minor ports, 

2-J lakhs. In 1904 the Kathiawar frontier line was opened, 
with a chief customs station at Viramgam. In 1882 the duties 
on imported goods not falling under special categories, such as 
arms, salt, and liquors, were abolished, to be replaced in March, 

1894, with the exception of cotton goods, which were not 
restored to the dutiable list till the end of that year. The 
cost of collecting the customs duties amounts to 4 per cent, on 
the total receipts. The chief items are derived (1903-4) from 
cotton goods, hardware and metals, oil, sugar, and liquors, 
as follows: cotton goods, 35 lakhs; hardware and metals, 

46 lakhs ; oil, 18 lakhs ; sugar, 20 lakhs ; and liq'Jiors, 32 lakhs. 

In most cases the <import duty amounts to 5 per cent, on the 
value. Cotton goods arc admitted at 3^^ per cent., and arms 
and liquors pay at higher rates. There is an export, duty of 
5 per cent, on all rice exported, yielding over 4I- lakhs. With 
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a view to stimulating local industries, coal and machinery are 
allowed to be imported free. Dutiable goods je-exported 
within three years are, on satisfactory proof of identity and 
of payment of duty, granted a drawback amounting to seven- 
eightlis of the duty paid. Table VIII, showing the annual 
yield of the import duties on the chief articles imported into 
the Bombay Presidency since 1895, when the tariff was put on 
its present basis, and the total yield for the same years, will be 
found on p. 141. 

Local control over certain branches of the administration 
is secured by the constitution of local boards and munici¬ 
palities, the former exercising authority over a District or a 
taluJza, and the latter being entrusted with the care of a city 
or town. These local committees are composed of members 
either nominated by Government or elected by the people, 
who are empowered to expend the funds at their disposal on 
education, sanitation, the construction of roads and tanks, the 
prevention of nuisances, and generally in improving the area 
committed to their charge. 

Each District has a District board, which receives the pro¬ 
ceeds of a ccss amounting to one anna in the rupee on all 
land revenue in the District, all toll and ferry funds, and some 
minor items. One-third of the funds thus received must be 
spent on education; but the board is otherwise free to direct 
the expenditure of its funds as it pleasc.s, subject to the limita¬ 
tions imposed by the law constituting the boards. The District 
boards make over a part of their revenues to the ialuka boards, 
who may expend it on similar works within the limits of the 
ialuka. The origin of these committees dates from 1863, 
when the Bombay Government sanctioned the establishment 
of Local funds for the promotion of education in rural Districts 
and the construction or repair of local roads. The District 
committees were to consist of the principal Government officers 
of the District, and other members to be selected by the 
Collector. Tdluka committees were to be composed of the 
Collector, the subdivisional officer, the mdmlatddr^ and three 
or more members nominated by the Collector. This system 
was for a few years carried out without the aid of legislation; 
but as it was subsequently found necessary to legalize the levy 
of the local eess, Bombay Act VIII of 1865 and Act III of 
1869 were passed for this purpose, the forn%er being applicable 
to Sind, the latter to the remainder of the Presidency. In 
1884 a ijiew Act (I of 1884), styled the District Local Boards 
Act, placed these committees on a more popular basis. The 
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taluka board, which is the unit of rural self-government, thence¬ 
forth consisted of an equal number of elected and nominated 
members, excluding the president. The right of voting at 
elections was conferred on honorary magistrates, revenue or 
police patchy landholders paying at least Rs. 48 assessment, 
owners of immovable property worth Rs. 5,000, persons with a 
yearly income of Rs. 500, and pensioners on Rs. 59 and over 
a month. Holders of alienated villages, and municipalities of 
5,000 inhabitants and over, could also return members to these 
boards. The District board was to consist of certain nominated 
members and of members elected by taluka boards, by munici¬ 
palities with a population of not less than 18,000 inhabitants, 
and by the holders of alienated villages. Usually the Collector 
is president of the District board thus constituted, while his 
Assistants preside over taluka boards in their charges. The 
vice-president may be either an official or an unofficial member, 
and is elected by the board. The number of local boards as 
thus constituted was 231 in 1903-4 : namely, 46 in the Northern 
Division, 72 in the Central, 56 in the Southern, and 57 in 
Sind. They contained 32 cx-ojfido members, 1,941 nominated 
and 1,600 elected members. The taxation raised by these 
boards on a population of more than 17 millions. averages 
4*4 annas per head, and they had in 1903—4 an aggregate 
income of 48 lakhs. The chief items of expenditure are 
education and public works, to w'hich over two-thirds of their 
income is devoted. The boards are called on to contribute, 
to the extent of their capacity, to the cost of famine relief 
measures, or to the suppression of dangerous epidemics in the 
area under their control. 

The origin of municipal government in the Presidency out- Munid- 
side Bombay City is Act XXVI of 1850, which permitted 1 ’^^'^'^'^* 
the establishment of municipalities in towns where the people 
applied for them, and restricted the expenditure of money 
raised by such bodies to the making and repair of public 
streets, drains, tanks, < 5 tc., and the prevention of nuisances. 

In 1862 further legislation empowered municij^alities to spend 
money on dispensarie.s, hospitals, schools, and road-watering, 
and by the same Act the Government received the power to 
coerce recalcitrant municipalities into carrying out measures 
urgently needed. In the course of twenty yea*rs the Act of 
1850 was taken adtantage of by only 96 towns, the population 
of urban areas being generally unwilling to submit to municipal 
taxation* and control. An Act (VI of 1873) was ^therefore 
passed dividing municipalities into city and town municipalities. 
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the executive power in the former being entrusted to the 
municipal commissioners as a body, and in the letter to the 
president, vice-president, and chairman. The elective franchise 
could be granted to city municipalities, and a town municipality 
could receive this privilege where the residents showed suffi¬ 
cient public spirit to justify the measure. In 1882 the control 
of local elementary education was given to municipalities. In 
1884 a new Act (II of 1884) w^as passed, abolishing the former 
distinction betw^een city and town municipalities and extending 
the elective element. The municipal law in the province of 
Sind was at the same time placed on the same footing as that 
of the Presidency proper. In 1901 a further enactmcnt'(III of 
1901) enlarged the powers of municipalities, and re-established 
their division into city and towm corporations. The former are 
allowed to appoint executive officers with extensive functions, 
and to possess wider powers for dealing with the recovery of 
taxes, the construction of new buildings, and outbreaks of 
epidemic disease. By this Act rates may be levied in certain 
areas which do not possess municipalities, the proceeds being 
devoted to the same objects as those for which municipal 
taxation is raised. Excluding Bombay City, there were 165 
municipal towns in the Presidency in 1903-4. Of these, only 
4 have a j)opulation of over 100,000, and 69 have a population 
exceeding ro,ooo. Of the total of 2,252 members, 473 are 
ex officio^ 88 r are elected, and 898 nominated by Government. 
The population of municipal areas is 2,380,748, from which 
taxation amounting to 39 lakhs is levied, at an average of 
Rs. T-10-7 per head. The total municipal income is over 
71 lakhs, and the chief items of expenditure are conservancy 
and education. Administration and the cost of collecting 
taxes involve a charge of 8 per cent, on the total income. 
Tables IX and X on ]). 142 show further financial details for 
District boards and municipalities for the average of the ten 
years ending 1900, and for 1900-1 and 1903-4. 

It would be difficult to assert that the result of the establish¬ 
ment of these numerous local bodies has been to develop in 
any marked degree civic ardour for local affairs, or a sense 
of responsibility regarding the expenditure of the proceeds of 
local taxation. In many cases the ear marking of one-third 
of the total income for expenditure on education, and the very 
large share of the balance that must necessarily be devoted to 
establishment charges and the upkeep of roads, leaves little scope 
for the exercise of the power of control that members possess; 
and this necessarily diminishes the interest that the control of 
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local affairs might otherwise inspire. The system is, however, 
of educative value, inasmuch as it accustoms the people to the 
working of popular institutions. 

The Presidency contains three Port Trusts—at Bombay, Port 
Karachi, and Aden, Of these, the Bombay Port Trust, con- 
stituted in 1873, consists of 13 members, partly nominated by , 
Government and partly elected by the Chamber of Commerce. 

I'he port of Karachi was entrusted to a Harbour Board in 
1880, which was subsequently created a Port Trust on the 
lines of the similar body in Bombay. The Aden Trust dates 
from 1889. The Trusts are in charge of the wharves, docks, 
harbour, lights, &:c., and are charged with the duty of providing 
cxmveniences for the trade and shipping of the ports. 

During recent years the income and expenditure of these 
Trusts has been, in thousands of rupees :— 



Rcct‘ipts. 

Hxpendilutt;. 




1881 -2. 

i8qi-2. 

1903-4. 

, Bombay . 
Karachi , 

Aden 

.^7^46 

4,48 

1 

48,10 

<hh 7 

1,92 

64,41 

4,66 

28 . 7 .? 

i ,77 

46,24 

2,56 

56,98 

3,78 


Among works of importance carried out by these bodies are 
the Prince’s Dock, the Merewether Dry Dock, and the Victoria 
Dock at Bombay, and the new docks at Bombay still in course 
of construction. 

'Phe Public Works department is controlled by two Chief Public 
Engineers, who are also secretaries to Government, by Superin- 
tending Engineers in charge of divisions, Executive P^ngineers 
in charge of Districts, and such Assistant Pmgincers as may 
be required by the circumstances of the case. The officers 
deal with all classes of public works, but additional Executive 
Engineers are in some instances posted to take charge of 
important irrigation works. The^ staff in 1905 consisted of 2 
Chief Engineers, 5 Superintending 'Engineers, excluding the 
Sanitary Engineer and Consulting Architect to Government, 
who is a temporary officer, 33 P^xecutive li^ngineers, and 44 
Assistants. There were also one apprentice and one Executive 
Engineer lent by the Government of India. vSix temporary 
Engineers are under three to five years’ covenant, and twelve 
under yearly sanction. The department is concerned with the 
construction and maintenance of all works, such as roads, 
bridges, hospitals, offices, irrigation reservoirs, canals, and the 
like, that are too costly and important to entrust to* the pro¬ 
fessional staff of local bodies; it also checks the plans and 
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estimates of all but the most insignificant works undertaken by 
those bodies. The Executive Engineer is, nioreovcftr, a member 
of each District board. 

In 1881 the total expenditure of the Bombay Public Works 
department, exclusive of irrigation, was about 64 lakhs. 
During the ten years ending 1900, the average was 123 lakhs, 
and in 195)3-4 the expenditure was 71 lakhs. Apart from the 
maintenance of the roads, irrigation works, and buildings 
already in existence at the commencement of this period, the 
expenditure of the department has been devoted to original 
works, of which the most costly, and the most important in 
developing the resources of the country, are water storage and 
irrigation works. Chief of these is the Jamrao Canal in Thar 
and Pnrkar District, constructed at a cost of 66 lakhs, which 
has Of)ened a hitherto uncultivated tract to settlers from other 
parts of the province of Sind and from the Punjab. A like 
expenditure incurred on the Mutha Canal in Poona District 
has rendered the water of the Mutha river available for cultiva¬ 
tion, while the Nira Canal in the south-east of the same District 
cost 54 lakhs in construction. At Gokak, in Belgaum District, 
the waters of the (ihatprabha river have been impounded by 
a masonry dam, and made available for the working of the 
Ookiik cotton-mills, as well as for the irrigation of the land in 
the vicinity. This work, which is capable of extension when 
required, has so far cost 13 lakhs. At Mhasvad in Satara and 
at Ekriik in Shola[)ur irrigation tanks have been constructed at 
a cost of 20 and 12 lakhs respectively. Numerous smaller 
irrigation works, among which may be mentioned the Jamda 
canal in Khandesh, the Kistna canal in Satara, and the 
reservoirs at KapurvMi in Ahmadnagar, at Ashti in Sholapur, 
and at Vaghad in Nasik stand to the credit of the Public 
Works department. It has also carried out many large 
schemes for imi)roving the water-supply of the cities. Chief of 
these are the Surat and Kifkee water-supply schemes, costing 
9^ and 7^ lakhs respectively. The expenditure of the depart¬ 
ment on irrigation in 1880-1 was 21 lakhs, the average for the 
ten years ending 1900 was 36 lakhs, and 52 lakhs was spent in 
1903-4. 

As funds arc available, the construction of fresh trunk and 
feeder-roads it undertaken either by the department or by local 
boards; but progress in this direction fk retarded by the 
necessity of providing for the subsequent upkeep of such works, 
on which the wear and tear of monsoon rainfall is very heavy. 
Hospitals, lunatic asylums, school-houses, offices for Govern- 
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merit business, and lighthouses help, with an occasional 
drainage sckeme, to fill the rest of the public works programme. 

The more costly works of these descriptions undertaken in the 
Presidency during recent years are the following :— 

Roads. —From Belgaum to the port of Vengurla, 78 miles : 
from Godhra to Dohad, 43 miles; from Mahad to Maha- 
baleshwar via the FitzGerald ghdt^ 36 miles ; from Kplhapur to 
Ratnagiri via the Amba ghat., 82 miles; from Nadiad to 
Kapadvanj, 27 miles; from Gokak to Nargund, 50 miles. 

Hospitals., 6-r.—The Bai Motlibai and the Sir Dinshaw 
Manekj! Hospitals in Bombay, a military hospital at Ahmad- 
abad, and a civil hospital at Aden. 

Lunaiic Asylums. —At Navapada near 'Fhana and at 
Ratnagiri. 

Schools. —The Elphinstone College and High School in 
Bombay, tlie training college at Dharwar, and the Gujarat 
College at Ahmadabad. 

Among other buildings may be noted the High ("ourt (cost 
17 lakhs) and Small Cause Court in Bombay; the Bombay 
l)ofice courts ; the treasury and courthouse at Aden; and the 
new Rock lighthouse at Vengurla. 

Since 1884 the chief water-supply and drainage works 
undertaken by the municipalities of the Presidency have 
been: ™ 

The Tansa water works in Bombay (cost 150 lakhs) ; the 
drainage of Bombay City (8 lakhs) ; the Hiibli water-works 
(5 lakhs); the Ahmadabad water-works (4 lakhs); and the 
Surat supply scheme. 

The total number of trooj)s stationed within the Presidency Army, 
on June i, 1904, was 22,008, of whom 9,215 were British, and 
12,793 belonged to the Native army. 

Bombay Presidency, except Aden, is garrisoned by the 
Quetta, Mhow, and Poona divisions of the Western (now 
Southern Command, of which the troops at Aden form an 
independent brigade. 'I'he military stations in 1904 were:— 

Quetta Division. 

Flyderabad. Karachi. Sukkur. 

Jacobabad. Manora. ^ 

» 

Mhoiv Division. 

Ahmadabad. Deesa. Rajkot. , 

BhuJ. Palanpur. 
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Ahmadnagar. 

Deolali. 

Khandala. 

Purandhar. 

Belgaum. 

Hubli. 

Kirkee. 

Satara. 

Bombay. 

Igatpuri. 

Poona. 

Sirur. 


Aden 

Brigade. 


Aden; Perim 

; Shaikh Othman. 


Bombay and 

Karachi possess arsenals, and Kirkee ; 


ammunition factory. A gun-carriage factory hitherto located 
at Foona has recently been closed. 

The Volunteers of the Presidency, with head-quarters at 
Bombay, Poona, Karachi, Belgaum, Hubli, and several other 
smaller stations, numbered 3,594 in 1904, of whom 352 were 
artillery and 65 were light horse or mounted rifles. 

Many of the Native States maintain small bodies of troops ; 
the principal are ;— 




Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Total. 

Kolhapur . 


7.^4 

156 

912’*' 

Cutch 


572 

284 

856 

Naviitiagar . 


. . . 1,058 

26 

1,093* 

Junagarh . 


. 1,788 

62 

1,884* 

llliaunagar . 


288 


. 8.^9 

Savanlvadi. 


286 

... 

306* 


* Includes a small force of artillery. 

J'olice and The Bombay police consists of several distinct forces : the 
jmlh. regular District police, the Bombay City police, the railway 
police, and the village watch. The last-mentioned body is 
maintained only in certain parts of the country, and at the 
expense of the villagers. The Bombay City police is described 
Ordinary in the article on Bombay Ci rv. The District police is a sti- 
l)olice. pendiary force divided into grades, beginning with constables 
on Rs. 7 a month. Tdlukas and Districts are in charge of 
chief constables and a District Superintendent respectively, 
between whom are placed inspectors, and, occasionally. Assis¬ 
tant Superintendents. ChieT constables thus correspond to 
sub-inspectors in other parts of India. U'he District Magistrate 
controls the police administration of the District, subject to 
the orders of the Commissioner, and uniformity in matters of 
routine is ensured by the appointment of an Inspector-General 
for the Presidency (excluding Sind). A part of the District 
police force Are armed, and employed in guarding jails and 
treasuries, or escorting prisoners and treaJ^urc. In 1904 the 
District force consisted of 17,173 men, of whom 12,107 were 
armed. The proportion of the police to area and population is 
determined by local conditions. The Northern Division has 
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one policeman to every 4 square miles and 1,064 persons; the 
Central Diittsion, one to 9 square miles and 1,477 inhabitants; 
the Southern Division, one to 9 square miles and 1,934 inhabi¬ 
tants ; and Sind, one to 16 square miles and 1,076 inhabitants. 

About 1,000 of the police are mounted, mainly for service as 
orderlies. 

Under native rule. District police were unknown; and the Police 
responsibility for detecting crime rested entirely on the village 
until the days of Nana Farnavis, when inspectors (tapdsnavis) native rule, 
were appointed to discover offences. The pdtel was respon¬ 
sible for the police of his village. His responsible assistant 
was the village watchman {mahdr)^ whose duties were to keep 
watch at night, to find out all arrivals and departures, watch all 
strangers, and report all suspicious persons to the headman. 

The watchman was also bound to know the character of each 
man in the village; and when a theft was committed within 
village bounds, it was his business to find the thief. He w^as 
enabled to do this by his early habits of inquisitiveness and 
observation, as well as by the nature of his allowance, which, 
being partly a small share of the grain and similar property 
belonging to each house, required him always to be on the 
watch to ascertain his fees, and always in motion to gather 
them. When a theft or robbery occurred, the watchman began 
his inquiries and researches. It was very common for him to 
track a thief by his footsteps ; and if he did this to another 
village so as to satisfy the watchman there, or if he otherwise 
traced the property to an adjoining village, his responsibility 
ended. It then became the duty of a watchman of the new 
village to take up the pursuit. The last village to w'hich the 
thief had been clearly traced became answerable for the 
property stolen, which would otherwise have had to be ac¬ 
counted for by the village where the robbery was committed. 

The watchman was obliged to make up this amount as far as 
his means went, and the remainder was levied on the whole 
village. Only in particular cases was the restoration of the 
value of the property insisted on to its full extent. Some fine 
was generally levied; and neglect or connivance was punished 
by transferring the grant or i?id?n of the pdtel or the watchman 
to his nearest relation, by fine, by imprisonment in irons, or 
by severe corporal punishment. This responsiliility was neces¬ 
sary, as, besides tfte usual temptation to neglect, the watchman 
was himself a thief, and the pdtel was disposed to harbour • 

thieves* with a view to share their profits. ^ 

The village watch do not receive regular monthly pay. They 
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are controlled by the village headman or pdtel^ on whom lies 
the duty of calling in the District police when crimes are com¬ 
mitted. His subordinates guard the village and assist in the 
apprehension of offenders. The pdiel and his assistants are 
important features in the machinery for detecting crime, and 
the success of the District police in that direction largely 
depends on the amount of assistance received from them. In 
the Deccan these village watchmen are recruited from the 
Ramosis, who were formerly a criminal and marauding tribe. 
Each village possesses five or more of these men, who are paid 
in kind and occasionally have a {)ortion of the village lands 
assigned to them. Ramosis are also employed in towns as 
night-watchmen for offices and dwelling-houses, and in this 
capacity they form a recognized division of the town police. 
Pd/r/s are still permitted in certain instances to investigate and 
punish petty offences without the intervention of the District 
police. In Sind there are no village police, their place being 
taken by the zamlnddrs, whose assistance is of great value in 
the detection of crime. The employment of pagis or pro¬ 
fessional trackers is common, d'hey are skilful in their work, 
and are rewarded by gifts from the owners of stolen animals, 
or payments by the community. 

The office of Inspector-General of Police has two special 
branches, dealing with criminal investigation and criminal 
identification. The former was organized in 1901 for the 
detection of serious crime the ramifications of which extend 
beyond the limits of one District. 'Phe latter records and 
traces the identity of criminals by means of thumb-marks and 
finger-tip impressions. A special police organization exists in 
connexion with the railways of the Presidency. Each of the 
principal lines is organized like a District, under a Superinten¬ 
dent, who is directly subordinate to the Inspector-General, and 
is cmjdoyed in travelling along the line, inspecting platform 
constables, and investigating Crimes. 

In cantonments the military authorities provide a small 
number of military policemen to assist the local police force in 
the maintenance of order in cases where military offenders are 
concerned. The control of this staff rests with the military 
authorities. The strength of the various grades of the police 
in the last twenty years, and the result of the work of the 
force, are shown in Tables XI and XII on p^ 143. 

In 1904 the total force in the Presidency, including railways 
and Sind^ but excluding the City of Bombay, was '22,380 
officers and men, and cost 45 lakhs. 
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While this article was passing through the press the force Reorgani- 
was reorganized, the principal changes being the appointment 
of Deputy-Inspectors-General for Sind, for the rest of the 
Presidency, which has been divided into two ranges, for rail¬ 
ways, and for crime ; the appointment of Deputy-Superinten¬ 
dents of police; and an increase in the numbers and salaries ^ 
in the lower grades. The control and direction qf the police 
still rest primarily with the District Magistrates, while the 
control formerly exercised by Commissioners of Divisions has 
I)ractically been transferred to the Inspector-General. 

Statistics relating to the jails of the Presidency will be found Jails, 
in Table XIII on p. 143. The Jail department is under the 
administration of an Inspector-General, who ordinarily belongs 
to the Indian Medical Service. A full-time Superintendent is 
employed at each of the three Central jails—at Hyderabad, 
Ahmadabad, and Ycraoda; the District jails are in charge 
either of full-time civil officers who are not medical men or of 
civil surgeons as additional charges, and lock-ups arc under 
local magistrates. Of the District jails, those at Thana and 
Aden, as also the House of Correction and the common prison 
at Pom bay, are known as special jails, as they accommodate 
long-term prisoners. Excepting Aden, each of these has a full¬ 
time Superintendent. The most prevalent diseases of the 
prison population are intermittent fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and pneumonia. Numerous industries arc carried on in the 
jails, the chief of which arc the weaving of cotton goods, such 
as jail clothing, coarse cloth, towels, and La/vs ; carpet-making ; 
basket-work ; and printing. The out-turn is sold to the general 
public at rates which usually exceed the ordinary market prices ; 
but the excellence of the articles ensures a regular demand for 
them. Numerous articles are also supplied direct to Govern¬ 
ment departments, while a printing press at the Poona Central 
jail, started in 1900, relieves the Government Press in Bombay 
of much routine printing. 

The Presidency contains two reformatories, one at Bombay Reforma- 
and one at Poona. Both arc under the control of the Educa- 
tional department. The latter is classed as an Industrial school. 

In 1904 there w^ere 380 inmates in these institutions, receiving 
instruction in agriculture or industries. 

Under native rule craftsmen were taught theit arts at home Education, 
by their fathers, wliile traders and secular Brahmans learnt to 
read, write, and cast accounts in private schools. Higher 
education rvas represented by Sanskrit pathsdlas and Muham¬ 
madan madrasaSf which often shared in religious endowments. 
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The later Peshwas held a yearly distribution of gifts (dakshina) 
to learned Brahmans, which at last took the fornfc of indis¬ 
criminate alms-giving, and cost five lakhs a year. The British 
conquest of the Deccan was followed by the opening of many 
missionary schools and by the organization, under the guidance 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone, of a system of Government schools 
in the Districts. In 1821 a part of the dakshhia grant was 
devoted to the creation of a Sanskrit College at Poona, which 
afterwards grew into the existing Deccan College, and in 1827 
a large sum was raised by subscription to found the Elphinstone 
College at Bombay. In 1840 a Board of Education was 
created, which, under the influence of Sir Erskine Perry 
(1843-52), devoted itself chiefly to improving the teaching of 
English, in the hope that the love of knowledge would filter 
down from the higher classes to the lower. The Grant Medical 
College was opened in 1845, and the Poona College of Science 
grew out of an engineering school founded in 1854. The 
Board of Education was abolished in 1855 on the constitution 
of the existing Educaticmal department, to carry out the policy 
of Sir Charles Wood's famous dispatch of 1854. The Bombay 
University was established in 1857. The establishment of 
nublic ]irimary schools hy the local boards under the guidance 
of the Educational department dates from the levy in 1863 of 
the Local fund cess, one-third of which is set aside for educa¬ 
tion. In 1884 the burden of supporting primary schools in 
municipal towns was transferred from the local boards to the 
municipalities. Soon afterwards the system of grants in aid of 
private effort was greatly expanded in accordance with the 
views of the PMucation Commission. 

The Educational department is administered by a Director, 
who has under him an Inspector in each Division and a Deputy- 
Inspector, with assistants, in each District. These officers 
inspect all schools that receive state aid, and also administer 
the public primary schools stipported by local boards. The 
Director and three of the Inspectors are recruited from England, 
while the other Inspector belongs to the Provincial service, and 
the deputies and their assistants to the Subordinate service. 
Two Inspectresses of Girls' Schools, recruited from England, 
have lately been added. The Government maintains two Arts 
colleges, one Medical college, and a College of Science, the 
teaching staff of which includes twenty-one j 5 rofessors recruited 
from England and fourteen belonging to the Provincial service. 
The Government also maintains in Bombay and ‘at the 
head-quarters of each District (except Ahmadnagar, Kolaba, 
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Larkana, Thar and Parkar, and Upper Sind Frontier) a 
high schocl as a model secondary institution. Three head 
masters of high schools are recruited from England, and 
the rest belong to either the Provincial or the Subordinate 
service. 

The Bombay University up to 1905 was a body corporate University 
consisting of the Chancellor, who was the Govgrnor of the 
Presidency for the time being, the Vice-Chancellor, appointed 
by Government for a term of two years, and a Senate of about 
280 Fellows, nominated by Government of its own motion, or, 
in the case of two appointments every year, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the University. Under the new constitution 
introduced by Act VIII of 1904 the total number of Fellows 
is no, of whom not more than 10 are ex-offido Fellows and 
the remainder are styled Ordinary Fellows. Of the Ordinary 
f ellows ten are elected by the Graduates, ten by the Faculties, 
and the rest are nominated by the Chancellor. At least two- 
thirds of the total number of Fellows elected by the Faculties 
or nominated by the Chancellor must be persons following the 
profession of education. The executive government of the 
University vests in the Syndicate, which is composed of 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction, and 
not less than seven or more than fifteen ex-officio or Ordinary 
Fellows elected by the Senate or Faculties. The Senate, or 
general body of Fellows, is the legislative authority of the Uni¬ 
versity. The function of the University has hitherto been to 
ascertain, by means of examination, the persons coming from 
affiliated colleges who have acquired proficiency in different 
branches of literature, science, or art, and to reward them by 
academical degrees as evidence of their respective attainments. 

Under the new Universities Act, it will be able to provide for 
direct higher instruction and to exercise a closer supervision 
over its colleges. The degrees given are those of Bachelor 
and Master of Arts (B.A., M.A.) and Bachelor of Science 
(B.Sc.); in Law, that of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.); in Medicine, 

Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) and Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery (L.M. & S.); in Agriculture, that of Licentiate in 
Agriculture (L.Ag.); and in Civil Engineering, those of Licen¬ 
tiate of Civil Engineering (L.C.E.) and Master of Civil En¬ 
gineering (M.C.E.). Of the ten Arts colUges, excluding 
Baroda, affiliated •to the University, all but one (the Rajaram 
College at Kolhapur) teach the full degree course for B.A.; 
and the B.Sc. classes (full degree) are taught at the El^ffiinstone, 

AVilson, St. Xavier’s, and Fergusson Colleges. There are also 
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B.Sc. classes at the Grant Medical College at Bombay and the 
College of Science at Poona. The Government Taw School, 
Bombay, educates up to the full LL.B. standard, while six law 
classes attached to Arts colleges teach up to the first LL.B. 
examination only. The Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
teaches the full course; and the College of Science at Poona 
teaches the agricultural and engineering courses. Of the Arts 
colleges, two are maintained by Government and four by Native 
States, including one in the State of Baroda ; and all the rest, 
two of which belong to missionary bodies while the other three 
are managed by committees, receive aid from the Government. 
There are no purely private proj)rietary colleges. 'I'he most 
important Arts colleges are the Elphinstone, Wilson, and St. 
Xavier’s Colleges in Bombay, and the Deccan and Fergusson 
Colleges at Poona. The total expenditure of the University 
in 1903-4 amounted to about lakhs, which was more than 
covered by fees, &c. 

Candidates for the B.A. degree are required to have attended 
an affiliated college for eight terms (four years). A similar 
course is required for the B.Sc. degree, while for the LC.fe. 
and L i\g. degrees one year in an Arts college followed by 
three years in a Science college, and one year in an Arts college 
followed by two years in a Science college, are respectively re¬ 
quired. 1 ^'our years in a Medical college are necessary for a can¬ 
didate for the L.M. & S. degree, and the M.D. degree can be 
conferred only on those who have graduated in both Medicine 
and Arts (eight yeans). A two years’ course is required from 
the candidate for the LL.B. degree. The M.A. degree can be 
obtained at any time, usually one year, after graduating in Arts. 
Hostels for resident students are attached to every college, 
excei)t St. Xavier’s in Bombay and the Junagarh and Bhaunagar 
colleges in Kathiawar. 

T he other examinations conducted by the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity are the matriculation (fhe entrance examination for Arts 
and Medical courses), previous (the first examination in Arts 
and the qualifying examination for Agriculture and Engineering 
courses), intermediate Arts and intermediate Science examina¬ 
tions; in law, first LL.B. In Medicine, Agriculture, and 
Engineering, there are first and second examinations before 
appearing for tiie degree examination of the course. 

The normal type of .secondary education ijfa course of seven 
standards, in all of which, except the first three, English is the 
medium qf instruction and the leading subject studied* This 
course leads up to the University matriculation or the school 
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final examination’, the two courses bifurcating after the fifth 
standard. • They differ in that for the school final course a 
number of optional subjects are prescribed, out of which two 
have to be taken, with compulsory English, a second language, 
and arithmetic. Of the secondary schools for boys in the 
Presidency (1903-4), 106 arc high schools and 318 middle or 
Anglo-vernacular schools teaching the first thre£ standards 
only, 26 are maintained by Government and 113 by Native 
States, while 209 (of which 68 are maintained by municipalities 
or local boards and 141 are under private management) receive 
Government grants-in-aid and 76 are unaided. The Govern¬ 
ment grant-in-aid for any year is fixed at one-third of the total 
expenditure of the school in the previous year, and may in no 
case exceed one-half the local assets of the school. The grant 
is reducible to one-fourth or one-fifth of the expenditure, 
according to the efficiency of the school. Of the male popu¬ 
lation of school-going age, 2*2 per cent, attended public secon¬ 
dary schools in 1903-4. The progress made in secondary 
education during the last twenty years is shown in the follow 
ing table:— 



Numl>or of 

Scholars. 


public 




institutions. 

Males. 

Females. 

18S0-I . 

292 

20,028 

l» 3.34 

1890-1 

403 

37 . 94 " 

. 3 , 77.3 

1900-r 

4S4 

4^.554 

.3,074 

1903-4 . 

492 

40,987 

.3,035 


Primary schools are of two types, one of which teaches a 
course of seven standards that aims at giving a complete 
vernacular education, while the other has a course of five 
simpler standards devised to meet the needs of the cultivating 
classes. The transition to secondary education occurs after 
the fourth standard of the full vernacular course. The majority 
of the schools of both types are maintained by District or 
municipal boards. In 1903-4 Government maintained ii 
primary schools for boys, District and municipal boards 4,729, 
and Native States 2,060, while 1,534 schools under private 
management received Government aid and 118 were unaided. 
The District board schools are administered by the Educa¬ 
tional department,^ and, like the municipal and* the more effi¬ 
cient aided schools, receive grants equal to one-half of their 
expendijure, and teach the Government standards. A certain 
^ Since 1904 this examination has been conducted by the Educational 
department, and the course was altered in 1906. 
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number of indigenous schools receive small lump grants, in the 
hope that they may grow into primary schools of tfce Govern¬ 
ment type. Of the male population of school-going age, 19-8 
per cent, attended public primary schools in 1903-4. Of 
i5>775 masters employed in public primary schools, 4,101 are 
head masters who have passed through a training college, 2,764 
are untrained head masters, 1,564 are trained assistants, 3,887 
assistants have passed the public service certificate examina¬ 
tion, and the remainder (3,459) are untrained and unpassed 
assistants. The minimum pay of a trained teacher is Rs. 8 and 
that of an untrained assistant Rs. 7 a month. The maximum 
pay for masters of primary schools is Rs. 60. 

The college lectures and the university examinations are 
open to girls as well as boys, but there arc no separate girls’ 
colleges. In 1881 1*2 per cent, in 1891 3-75 per cent., and 
in 1903-4 4*74 per cent, of the female population of school¬ 
going age actually attended schools. In 1903-4 about 79 per 
cent, of the total attendance was in special girls’ schools, and 
21 per cent, in boys’ schools. Of the 68 secondary schools 
for girls, 57 belong to the ^ aided ’ class, and arc attended chiefly 
by Europeans and Eurasians. Government maintains two 
secondary girls’ schools, and one is supported by the munici¬ 
pality of Karwar. Of 867 primary girls’ schools, 3 are main¬ 
tained by Government, 400 by District or municipal boards, 
and 226 by Native States, while 223 are aided and 15 unaided. 
In primary schools girls are taught the ordinary vernacular 
standards, with the addition of needlcw^ork. Early marriage 
and consequent withdrawal from school is the chief obstacle to 
female education, which now excites little active opposition. 
Some 200 women receive regular zandfia teaching, which is of 
use chiefly as leading them to wish to send their own children 
to school. Missionary effort has been successful chiefly in pro¬ 
viding for the education of famine orphans. 

For the training of masters, Government maintains a train¬ 
ing college, with a three years’ course, in each Division, and 
a normal school with a two years’ course at Dhulia, and aids 
a private training school at Ahmadnagar. Another training 
college is maintained by the States of Kathiawar at Rajkot. 
These 7 institutions trained 728 pupils in 1903-4. Of the 12 
training schools for mistresses, w^hich had 239 pupils in the 
same year, 3 are maintained by Government, 2 by District or 
municipal boards, and one by Native States, while 4 receive 
grants-in-aid from Government and 2 are unaided. Medical 
schools maintained by Government at Hyderabad (for both 
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males and females), Ahmadabad, and Poona trained 242 
pupils in 1903-4, most of whom seek employment as Hospital 
Assistants. The Government Veterinary College in Bombay 
in 1903-4 produced 8 graduates who had been through a 
course of three years^ study, and has lately opened a vernacular 
class, with a two years’ course, for farriers. 

Subordinates for the Public Works department Are trained 
at the Poona College of Science and in the engineering class 
attached to the Nava Vidyalaya high school at Plyderabad. 
The former institution and the aided Victoria Jubilee Tech¬ 
nical Institution in Bombay have also classes for mechanical 
and electrical engineers. The Victoria Institution likewise 
trains foremen for the Bombay cotton-mills. The Government 
School of Art in Bombay, which teaches both pictorial and 
industrial arts, was attended by 437 students in 1903-4. 
Twenty-three technical and industrial schools, chiefly teaching 
drawing and carpentry, instructed 1,809 pupils in 1903-4, 
while 5 agricultural and commercial schools and classes had 
201 pupils. Tlie London Chamber of Commerce examination 
is Iield in Bombay under the auspices of Government. 

Besides the public institutions mentioned above, there are 
92 private schools for advanced teaching—64 which teach 
Arabic and Persian, 26 for Sanskrit, and 2 for other Oriental 
languages. The private elementary schools number 2,481, of 
which 1,315 teach the Koran, and the remainder teach the 
ordinary vernaculars. 

All schools for Europeans and Eurasians are classed as 
secondary, but the standards in use in them cover both the 
primary and the secondary stage. None arc maintained by, 
but most receive aid from. Government. In 1903-4 they 
numbered 41 with 3,585 pupils. Besides these, there are 
4 normal schools with 34 pupils and one industrial school with 
19 pupils. Europeans seldom appear either for the school 
final or for the University examination, excei)t the medical 
course, but commonly seek employment on the railways, in 
the Telegraph department, or in business. 

Certain Government scholarships are reserved for Muham¬ 
madans and other backward races, and other scholarships are 
given to Muhammadans only from the Kazi Shahab-ud-dln 
Fund. Whereas in 1881 1*5 per cent, of the Hindu popula¬ 
tion and I per cent, of the Muhammadan population were in 
primary schools, in 1903-4 the ratios were 1*76 and 1*91 
respectively. In 1881, o«o8 of the Hindu population and 
0*02 of the Muhammadan population were in secondary 
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schools, while in 1903-4 the proportions were 0*14 and 0-07 per 
cent. In 1881 one out of every 379,467 Hindus and no 
Muhammadan took a University degree, but in 1903-4 the ratios 
were one to 46,534 for Hindus and one to 240,384 for Mu¬ 
hammadans. The Muhammadans have a prejudice against 
secular education which has not yet been overcome, though 
the leader^ of the community both in Sind and Bombay City 
are alive to the needs of the time and are doing their best to 
rouse their fellows to self-help. 

The approximate monthly fees are: college, Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 75 ; high school, 10 annas to Rs. 5 ; middle school, 8 annas 
to Rs. 3; primary, 6 pies to 8 annas. 

Whereas in 1881 only 10*2 per cent, of the population of 
school-going age were under instruction, the ratio rose to 15-45 
in 1891 and 15-13 in 1903-4. In 1901, according to the 
Census results, 11*5 per cent, of the males and 0*9 per cent, of 
the females, or 6*4 per cent, of the whole population, were able 
to read and write, while 0*7 per cent, were literate in English. 
In both male and female education the Piirsls lead the way 
and the Muhammadans hold the last place. Among Hindus 
the Vanls stand first, the Prabhus second, and the Brahmans 
third in general education; but in female education the Pra¬ 
bhus lead the way. Education is most general in Kathiawar 
and the adjoining Districts of Gujarat, and at the lowest level 
in Eastern Sind. 

The oldest native newspaper is the Bombay Sainachar^ a 
Gujarati daily of Bombay, which was founded in iSrp. The 
oldest Marathi paper is the Dnydn Prakdsh of Poona, started 
in 1849. In 1872-3 there were 4 Pmglish and 52 vernacular 
newspapers, all but one of which were published either in 
Gujarati or MarMhi. In 1904 there were 45 English and 
257 vernacular newspapers published in British territory, with 
an estimated circulation of about 280,000. Many of these 
papers are very short-lived, But new ones are constantly being 
started. The largest circulation is claimed by the Marathi 
Kesari of Poona, which is the organ of the extreme section of 
the Congress party. The most widely-read Gujarati papers 
are the Bombay Samdchdr and the Gujarati^ which hold rather 
more moderate views. The Rdst Goffdr is the chief anti-Con- 
gress organ. « The non-political organs number 136 and the 
political 166. The number of Muhammada^i newspapers is 22. 
I'he annual publications of the local press average over 1,200, 
of which 1,100 are original works, 'I'hey deal largely with 
religious and social toju’es, a few being devoted to poetry; the 
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exact sciences are represented by a very small number of 
publications. 

The Medical department is controlled by a Surgeon-General, Medical, 
and sanitation is in charge of a Sanitary Commissioner, both 
officers being members of the Indian Medical Service. A 
Civil Surgeon stationed at each District head-quarters is re¬ 
sponsible for the medical work of the District, while sanitation* 
is entrusted to one of the Deputy-Sanitary Commissioners. 

The principal medical institutions of the Presidency are to 
be found in Bombay City. In 1784 there existed three large Hospital- 
hosjjitals in that city: a European hospital in the Fort, 
a hos[)ital for native troops on the Esplanade, and a con¬ 
valescent home on Old Woman’s Island. The first of these 
is now represented by the St. George’s Hospital; the Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy Hospital at Byculla is the successor of the second ; 
and the Convalescent Home has been transferred to the cool 
heights of Khandala on the Borghal. St. George’s, or the 
European General Hospital, dates from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when 70 beds were established in temporary premises 
a> the Old Court House. It was subsequently transferred 
to a building near the dockyard, accommodating 140 beds, 
and in April, 1892, the present building was completed and 
occupied. It contains 208 beds ; and its present nursing staff 
consists of a lady superintendent, an assistant lady superin¬ 
tendent, 7 charge sisters including a night superintendent, 26 
nurses, 7 probationers, a housekeeper and assistant house 
keeper. The cost of erec'tion was nearly 6 lakhs ; and the 
annual cost amounts to about Rs. 39,000, of which (Govern¬ 
ment provides one-half and the balance is made up by a 
contribution of Rs. 2,800 from the Port Trust and public 
subscri})tions. The Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital on Parel Road, 
to which is attached the (Grant Medical College, was con¬ 
structed in 1843 by the munificence of the first baronet of 
that name. The Cama Hospital for Females near the Vic¬ 
toria Terminus was opened in 1886, and the Allbless Obstetric 
Hospital in 1891. The Bai Motlibai Obstetric Hospital and 
the Sir Dinshaw Manekji Petit Hospital for women and chil¬ 
dren were founded in 1892 by the widow of Naoroji Wadia 
and the late Sir Dinshaw Petit respectively, and are worked in 
connexion with the Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital. 

Well-equipped Jiospitals exist in all important up-country 
stations, of which the best known is the Sassoon Hospital 
at Poona, furnished with a special nursing staff. Of the 665 
hospitals and dispensaries in 1904 in the Presidency ^including 
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13 in the outlying settlements of Aden and the Persian Gulf), 

61 are institutions maintained and managed by Gqyernment, 

247 are vested in District or municipal boards or guaranteed 

or maintained by Local or municipal funds with or without the 

aid of Government or private subscriptions, 305 are entirely 

maintained at the cost of private individuals or associations, 

'8 are supported by private subscriptions but receive aid from 

Governmentf or Local funds, and 44 are railway dispensaries. 

Over four million persons, including about 67,000 in-patients, 

are treated at these institutions annually. 

Lunatic The Presidency contains 7 lunatic asylums, and a central 

and leper ^sylum at Yeraoda near Poona is now under consideration, 
asylums. / . . ... 

The inmates m 1904 numbered 1,295, cause of insanity 

being physical in 496 cases and moral in 133. Excessive in¬ 
dulgence in narcotics and spirits accounted for 176 of these 
cases. There arc 16 institutions in the Presidency for the 
detention and treatment of lepers, the chief of which is the 
Matunga Asylum, liombay City. 

\'accmf\- Vaccination is carried out by a large staff under the direction 

lion. Sanitary Commissioner in all parts of the Presidency. It 

is not unlikely that intercourse with Euroiie led to the intro¬ 
duction oi small-pox into India. In 1788 a Mr. Eariner in¬ 
oculated about 1,300 old and young persons, of whom only 
2 died of small-pox. Until 1827 no systematic attempt was 
made to enforce vaccination. Although primary vaccination 
is compulsory only in Bombay City, Kurla, Bandra, Karachi, 
Larkana, Sukkur, and Rohri towns, the process is voluntarily 
resorted to by numerous parents anxious to protect their chil¬ 
dren, with the result that, out of a population of 21,539,199, 
529,421 were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, or 24-58 per 
1,000. The expenditure on vaccination averages 2^ lakhs per 
annum, equal to 8 annas 2 pies per head of those vaccinated. 
The average annual mortality from small-pox was 11,530 dur¬ 
ing the years 1875-80, and 4,312 during the five years ending 
1903-4. 

Sale of Medical aid of a simple description is available at all post 
quinine offices in the form of packets of quinine sold at one pice each 
as a preventative of malarial fever. The use of this febrifuge 
is steadily gaining in popularity. Over 17,000 packets were 
thus distributed in 1903. 

Sanitation. Outside Bombay and the few big cities wjiere sanitation is 
^ provided by the employment of a duly qualified staff and 

the construction of expensive water and drainage works, the 
rural tracts know little of sanitation in its modern sense. 
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An Act passed in 1889, known as the Village Sanitation Act, 
empowered local committees supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions to take measures for improving the sanitary condition 
of the villages. This Act has been applied to 265 villages; 
small towns may adopt similar measures on their own initiative 
when they are under municipal control. It would be difficult 
to assert that any marked improvement in conservancy has* 
hitherto resulted from the initiative of municipalitfes or village 
committees ; but improvements in the water-supply can cer¬ 
tainly be claimed as a sign of advance in the case of many 
municipalities. More than this cannot be expected until the 
mass of the population have learned to connect the prevention 
of epidemic diseases with cleanly habits and a due regard 
for the sources of the drinking-water supply, instead of attri¬ 
buting them to the actions of malevolent deities who are to 
be propitiated by offerings and penances. In 1892 a Sanitary 
Board, which is now under the presidency of the Surgeon- 
General, was constituted to advise local bodies on measures 
for improving local sanitation. For ordinary administrative 
purposes the Sanitary Commissioner is assisted by five De[)Uty- 
Sanitary Commissioners and one Vaccination Superintendent, 
who are placed in charge of an equal number of circles, and 
are entrusted with the supervision of vaccination as well as 
of all sanitary measures. The Superintendent of Vaccination 
for the Presidency circle works only in Bombay City. 

The topographical survey of the Presidency, conducted by Survey, 
parties under the orders of the Government of India, com- 
menced in the cold season of 1866. By 1904, nearly the ^ 
whole of the Presidency had been mapped, and maps are 
obtainable on i, 2, 4, and 8 inch scales. 

Revenue or cadastral surveys, undertaken as a basis for land Revenue or 
assessment, date from the reign of Akbar, in whose time over ^‘'^^bistral. 
7,000,000 acres in Gujarat were measured in connexion with 
the revenue system of Todar Mai (1575). In the time of Shah 
Jahan this survey was extended to the Deccan. The first 
survey for which records are available is that undertaken by 
the Bijapur Sultans at the end of the sixteenth century. This 
survey formed the basis of revenue assessments till 1817, 
though the original measurements were partly revised by Sivajl 
as the country passed under the sway of the Marathas. In 
1835 the systemalic survey of the land for revenue purposes 
was commenced by the Bombay Government and continued 4 

till 1901*. Every field separately shown in the revenue accounts 
was entered in the maps prepared by the Survey department, 
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each map recording the lands of one village. These maps 
form a permanent record of the land of the Presidency, sub¬ 
ject to such periodic revision as is required by the construction 
of roads and railways, the extension of village sites, the erection 
of new dwelling-{)laces, and the like. For this work of revision 
the village officers are being gradually instructed in the art of 
cadastral measurement under the trained supervision of the 
inspectors oT the Agricultural department, the special survey 
department having been abolished on the completion of the 
settlement work entrusted to it. Eventually it is intended that 
the village officers, on whom the duty falls of entering duly 
authorized corrections in the village records of tenure and 
rights, should follow the corrected entry by a corresponding 
correction of the village map, thus relieving the Agricultural 
insjjectors of the work of keeping these maps up to date. 

Forest. Lands under the control of the Forest department are spe¬ 
cially demarcated and mapped at the time of forest settlement 
operations, when the decision is arrived at regarding their 
retention in or exclusion from forest. Maps of certain valu¬ 
able Government forest lands are prepared on a scale of 
8 inches to the mile. About 3,084 square miles in the Cen¬ 
tral circle had been mapped in this manner up to 1903-4. 

Biblio- Sir J. M. Campbell: Bombay District Gazetteers (Bomba)', 

graphy. j8yy-.iQOi).—Grant Duff: History of the MahrattaSy 3 vols. 
(1826). —James Forbes: Orie/^ta/ Memoirs, 4 vols. (1813).— 
M. G. Ranade : /\ise of the Maratha Pozver (Bombay, 1900). 
—A. K. Forbes : Ras Mala, 2 vols. (1856).—J. S. Cotton : 
Mou7itStuart Elphinsto?ie (Oxford, 1892).— Reports on the 
Cefisus of Bombay, 1872, 1881, 1891, and 1901.— Reports 07 i 
Famine in Bombay, 1896-7 and 1900-2.— Statistical Atlas, 
Bombay Presidency (second edition, 1906). Official Mono¬ 
graphs on Brass-working, Pottery and Glass-?naki?ig, Dyes 
a?id Dyeing, Cotton Fabrics, Silk Fabrics, Woollen Jfabrics, 
Leather-woi'king, Wood-cai-vmg, Ivory-cannng, Stone-caiinng, 
Gold- and Silver-working. 
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TABLE I. Distribution of Population, Bombay Presidency, 1901 (^coniinued) 
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• TABLE II 

Statistics of Agriculture in the Bomb/ 

EXCLUDING..I1IATIVE States 
(^I n square miles) 


Pxesiclencjr Proper. 


7 'otal area , . , . ' 

Total uncultivated area . 1 
Cultivable but not cultivated j 
Uncultivable . . . . | 

B'orest. 

Total cultivated area . 

(a) Actually cropped . 

Irrigated from canals . . j 

„ from wells and tatiks 
„ from other sources , 
Total iirigated « 
Unirrigated .... 

(b) Current fallows 

Total cropp e d area 
Cereals:— 

Jmvdr .... 

Bajta . 

Wee. 

.... 
Kodra or harik 
Ndchni^ nd^li or rd^i 
Others .... 
Pulses:— 

Tur . 

Gram. 

Others .... 
Tobacco .... 
Sugar-cane . . . . j 

Oilseeds (not forest);— 
Sesamum (til) . 

Linseed .... 
Other oilseeds . 

Fibres 

Cotton .... 

Other fibres 

Orchard and garden produce 
Condiments and spices. 

Dyes (not forest) . 

Drugs and narcotics other 
than tobacco 
Miscellaneous 

Area cropped more than once 


39,966 33,512 37,782 

13,003 9,051 9,5*2 

6,952 8,951 7)549 

2,48c 2,289 2444 

2,989 1,485 

395 274 346 

i,o66 797 759 

1,289 1,174 1,158 

819 939 951 

1,100 501 886 

1,664 2,065 2,613 


346 496 795 

326 215 566 

1,806 848 1,287 

4,769 3,571 ^5,58 l, 

136 153 237 


233 
852 699 1,054 


1891. 

1901. 1904. 

38,158 

46,983 41,908 

28,209 

34,482 33,856 

8,127 

10,420 10,265 

19)138 

22,860 22,593 

944 

1,202 1,048 

9,949 

12,501 13,052 

4,507 

5,827 5,932 

3,148 

4,574 4,738 


22 29 

} 765 

204 333 

3,913 

4,800 5,100 

594 

1,027 832 

5,442 

6,674 7,120 

4,879 

6,282 6,444 

722 

1,259 1,051 

1,171 

1,401 1,478 

1,103 

1,448 1,381 

634 

706 858 


89 42 30 38 


31 43 *38 130 

126 244 327 400 

10 13 13 13 

4 444 


X15 135 156 182 

431 497 457 

75 164 130 va»4 

I I 1 

25 81 72 64 

,, y2 18 8 

6 1C 16 9 


2 64 45 

fcs 372 455 519 
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Table III. Prices of Chief Grains in the^Bombay 
Presidency at six selected Centres 


(In seers per rupee) 


Selected staples. 




Average for ten years ending 

r\ames of selectee centres. 







1880. 

1890. 

1900. 


{ 

HydcrabM 



Not available. 

J 7 

16 



Ahmadabad 



J 7 

17 

>5 

Bajra h 


liombay City 
Poona 



14 

15 

US 

16 

13 

14 



Dharwar . 




23 

19.*.^ 



Karwar 



14 

U 5 

UV-i 


f 

Hyderabad 



Not available. 

20 




Ahmadabad 



19 

19 

17 

Jowar . . 


Hoiiiliay City 
Poona 



17 

59 

18 

20 

14 

17 



1 )harwar . 



22 

26 

20 > 



K.arwar 



14 

iS 

14, ' 



Hyderabad 



Not available. 

14 

9 



Ahmadabad 



10 

I I 

* 

Rice, common 


Pombay City 
Poona 



11 

11 

10 




10 

10 

10 



Dharwar . 




13 

ii— 


[ 

Karwar 



12 

13 

10 


f 

Hyderabad 



.Vot available. 

16 

^4 



Ahmadabad 



16 

18 

lb— 

Cjram . . 

1 

1 

Horn bay City 
Poona 



*4 

16 

12 

1 



14 

16 j 

13 



1 >harwar . 



12 

16 : 

12 

1 


K.aiwar 



11 

'^..1 

11*-=" ! 
. J 


Note — Fiijurtis for IlyderJibad are not availaliK: for the years pteviuus to 1885. 
Acute famine years, sucli as 1877 and have been omitted from tlie.se averages. 


Taule IV. Foreign Maritime Trade of Bomray Pre¬ 
sidency FOR the Years 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903 4 
(p:xclusive of Government Stores and Treasure) 

(In thuusar 


ArTTcles. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

Imports. 



Animals, living. 

14,50 

18,33 

.-Apparel. 

53 , »o 

61,11 

Books and printed matter . 

9,31 

11,87 

Carriages and carts (excluding railway 


carriages and parts thereof) 


11,23 

Chemical products and preparations . 

♦ 

i '^,53 

Coal and coke ..... 

1,31,68 

22,51 

Cotton, raw. 

19,46 

66,88 

„ twist and yarn 

1,28,52 

50,29 

,, manufactiures 

10,31,10 

8 , 45-33 

Drugs and medicines .... 

22,73 

*■ 26,14 

1 )yeing and colouring materials . 

42,81 

49,42 

Glass and glassware .... 

35,^5 

.36,37 

Grain and pulse..... 


84,21 


28,21 
88,16 


^ 9 M 

24,42 

30,5? 

4 i 7 « 

54,00 

>,09,59. 

4 2,. 39 ' 

77,05. 

5 2 > E3. 




I registerct^ , 
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TABLli IV (continued) 



^ I.’ ^ -^ 

^ ^ ''Articles. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 


Matches ...... 

12,72 

16,77 

20,00 

L 

“Petals and manufactures thereof, in- 
eluding hardware and cutlery . 


2 , 7*.47 

4,27.35*- 


Ivory, including manufactures thereof 

34 />S 

16,77 

20,54 ^ 


Instruments and apparatus of all kinds 

12,00 

18,40 

27,19 

- 

Jewellery, including precious stones 
unset and parts .... 

18,65 

50.72 

62,47 . 


Liquors . . .... 

96,24 

63,.50 

73,13 

- 

Mnchinery and mill-work . 

77,08 

1,36,89 

1 

Oils ....... 

86,32 

1,46.48 

1.37.85 


Paints and colours and painters' mate¬ 
rials ...... 

i 4»47 

16,61 

18,06 - 


Paper and jiastcboaid 

23.21 

24»49 

27,65 


Piovisif)ns ...... 

76,18 

1,04,25 

1,00,29 


Railway plant and lolling stock. 

1,14,04 

cS7,o2 

48,14 

46,62 , 


Silk, law ...... 

85.99 

49,65 


manufactures .... 

67,29 

82,77 

i,i 7 , 4 ''> 


Spices ...... 

27,91 

19.57 

26,73 . 


Stationery ...... 

♦ 

14165 

20,26 

- 

. 


3 , 7 i> 4 i 

3,59,28. 


Tea ....... 

31 .01 

22,78 

iS,i8 ,, 


.Umbrellas ...... 

10 , 3.5 

10,90 

11,31 . 


Wjood and manufactiiics thereof. 

6,89 

18,92 

32,34 


•“AVoollen manufactures 

77’47 

^ 5,97 

1,06,56 


All other articles of meichandise 

2,23,66 

2,20,73 

2,49,16 


Total 

31,24,55 

30,91 >.59 

35,40,05, 


Tieasure ...... 

17,66,65 

9 . 79»44 

18,14,01 


Exports. 

Animal bones ..... 


49,20 

*4.37 


Apjiarel ...... 

4^79 

22,22 

*4.38 


■ C'jtton, raw ..... 

13,22,33 

6,21,79 

7 > 93 ,i 9 

20,81,49 , 

/ 

„ twist and yarn 

4,07,32 

^5,35,70 


„ rnanufactuies .... 

2,36,94 

1,72,64 

2,04,52 


Ilyeing and tanning materials 

I 2,7s 

49 > 5 ^ 

48,84 

^ ' 

..... 

6,35^21 

85,52 

- 


Gums and lesins .... 

6,05 

13 ,>9 

15,00 


Hemp . ..... 

2,27 

20,71 

27,77 


Hides and skins, raw. 

4».39 

1,07,85 

48,00 


,, ,, dressed or tanned 

51,67 

1,00,65 

65,58 


Horns ...... 

* 

10,45 

6,95 


Metals and manufactures thereof 

8,00 

42,09 

.52,39 


Oils. 

3,50 

15,29 

15 51 


Oilseeds ...... 

5 tOI,o 3 

4,55,64 

8,59,46, 

H ' 

-Opium ...... 

3,2^19 

3^,50 

3,33,30 

3,42,94 


Provisions ...... 

33,70 

37,62 


Spices ...... 

9,40 

16,49 

25,76 


Sugar ...... 

22,77 

11,17 

6,26 


Tea ....... 

9.7.5 

28,21 

22,26 


'Wool, raw ...... 

92,91 

1,15,12 

1,54,97. 


Woollen manufactures 

4..54 

i 8,10 

13,«2 


All other articles of merchandise 

• 

3.39,11 

1,^6,*^2 



Total 

42,5.5,92 

.30,4 ^'35 

62,03,55^,^ 


Treasure* ...... 

1,70.77 

6,5.3,57 

5.38.99'' 

_IU_ 


* Not registered. 
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i 

/ . ‘ / TABLE V 

Trade of the Bombay Presidency with other Provinces and 


States of India for 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 

(In thousands of rupees) 


♦ 

By sea (exclusive of Govern¬ 
ment stores and treasure). 

• 

By road and rail. 


i8qo-i. 

1900-1. 

1903--4. 

00 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

/ mports . 

Animals, living .... 

1 

8 

3 

2,36 

35,68 

7,39 

Apparel ...... 

50 

52 

38 

* 

23,92 

26,50 

Coal and coke. 

52 

1,05,28 

88,85 

13.73 

44.72 

31.95 

Coco-nuts, roco-nut copra 

49.5« 

56.62 

58,71 

* 

7.36,93 


Cotton, raw. 

2.95 

7.47 

2,97 

6,74,12 

14,16,10 

„ piece-goods 

1.63 

2.93 

2.03 

37,29 

27,90 

37,64 

„ twist and yarn . 

1,26 

28 

5 

2,86 

1.73 

1.95 

Drugs and medicines 

14 

1.64 

1,76 

6,97 

15,21 

12,33 

Dyes and tans. 

6,67 

4.29 

1,25 

t.53.62 

30,10 

5.97!64 

29,18 

Grain and pulse .... 

1.15.98 

6,82,40 

4,29.27 

8,82,40 

Hay, straw, and grass 

* 

2,21 

1.76 

* 

12,77 

5,25 

Hemp. 

4 


IS 

* 

12.95 

14,21 

Hides and skins (raw and dressed;. 

68 

r>5 

1,22 

15.08 

55.45 

43,98 

Jute and manufactures thereof 

67.3" 

60,69 

7t,40 

3,43 

4,39 

13,39 

Leather, including wrought . 

10 


6,49 

18,39 

^“26,73 

Metals and manufactures thereof . 

1,81 

54 

1,04 

6,93 

2,66,20 

31,64 

Oils. 

16.32 

27.55 

32,44 

?,22 

8.96 

11,07 

Oilseed.s. 

4.93 

6,57 

J.03 

3.04.21 

3 , 04,66 . 

5.84,23 

■ Dpium. 




1.64.97 

2.24,18 

2,32,00 

Preivisiouji. 

3.'20 

4,90 

4>25 

92,13 

1.85,98 

82,34 

Railway plant and rolling stock 

* 

4 

- 48,29 

9,06 

11.57 

11,60 

Spices. 

29,23 

39.23 

29.64 

40,02 

39,52 

Sugai. 

11,80 

2,47 

2,37 

68,69 

77,71 

45 , 24 - 

lea. 

4.32 

16,66 

15,15 

3.71 

5,57 

9,36 

Tobacco. 

2,80 

1,02 

62 

5.37 

11,58 

4,06 

Wood and manufactures thereof . 

34.04 

36,01 

30,23 


8,68 

15,67 

Wool and manufactures thereof 

53 

S8 

26 

4.?,25 

68,74 

71.37 

All other articles of iuerchandlsc . 

43.82 

28,96 

27,44 

67,96 

82,30 

77,77 

Total 

4.00.98 

10,89,60 

5.47.30 

20,20,74 

30,10,52 

37,64,87 

Treasure . 

27 

33 


• 

3,36,3a 

5,16,91 

Exports . 

Apparel ... . . 

4,01 

4.00 

3,05 


26,79 

43.16 

Cotton, raw. 

39.11 

J5.04 

8,18 

1,01,63 

12,43 

18,84 

17.06 

„ jjiece-goods 

68,00 

98,98 

4,68,71 

5.46,73 

7 . 2 S .44 

„ twist and yarn 

89,13 

1,01,89 

76,80 

1,07.41 

1,63,54 

2,56,87 

Dyes and tans. 

3.49 

4.63 

4,57 

35.24 

35,46 

47,81 

Grain and pulse .... 

16,00 

39.44 

45.«9 

12,53 

1,39,82 

46,31 

Hides and skins .... 

*.*5 

1,26 

1,60 

17.07 

45,28 

26,4a 

Jute and manufactures thereof 

82 

1.43 

1.03 

25,13 

23,64 

29,14 

Leather. 

• 1 

24 

48 

13,76 

30,40 

59,31 

Liquor. 

i.»S 

2,07 

1,85 

53,67 

54,45 

61,92 

Metals and manufactures thereof . 

21,06 

3».25 

^20.65 

1,50,45 

2,46,18 

- 4 iOo, 3 i 

Oils. 

57 

16,66 

,14,89 

40,52 

61,51 

.62,61 

Provi.sions . 

7.52 

*2,99 i 

14,90 

91,06 

1,11,30 

2,28,26 

Railway plant and rolling stock 

* 

8 


79,40 

94.47 

. 1,12,32 

Salt. 

62,38 

56,04 

37.30 

1,04,31 

1,41,79 

1,26,43 

Silk, raw. 

5 

45 

14 

16,94 

23,69 

33,13 

„ piece-goods 

Spices. 

2,55 

4.25 

2,13 

6,91 

5,63 

17,11 

17,61 

3.99 

6,26 

4.58 

40,24 

48,13 

56,86 

. 2 , 53 i 18 

Sugar. 

2,69 

5,36 

71,90 

2,11,15 

25,89 

Tobacco. 

X,IX 

67 


51,70 

25,52 

Wool and manufacture thereof 

5.23 

1.71 

1,62 

13,56 

27.27 

29,16 

Other articles of merchandise . 

53.80 

54.68 

SS.-'z 

81,75 

1,09,15 

1,82,43 

Total 

3.83.72 

4,58,60 

4,03,30 

14,93,31 

32 , 02,59 

27,41,25 

Treasure . . . • K • 

4.74 

2,70 

5.73 


8,92,59 

7,57,61 


Not registered. 
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TABLE VI 

I’rincipal Sources of Provincial Revenue in the Bombay* 

Presidency * 


(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for ten 
years ending 
March 31, 1890. 

Average for ten 
years ending 
March 31, igtx). 

Year ending 
March 31, 1901. 

Year ending 
March 31, 1904. 

Sources of revenue. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Provincial, and 
Local). 

Amount credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Provincial, and 
Local). 

Amount credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Provincial, and 
Local). 

Amount credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Provincial, and 
Local). 

Amount credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

Partly Impc> ial 
and partly 
Provincial. 
Land revenue . 

4,06,13 


4,50,99 

2,74,57 

■ 

3,92,34 

3.14,76 

475,54 

3 , 12,33 

Stamps . 

45>^6 

.30.79 

.37,44 

1,07,89 

43 'O8 

58,87 

44,15 

61,48 

46,11 

Excise 

82,56 

4O1O3 

26,97 

1,01,31 

25,33 

1,19,99 

30,00 

Provincial rates 




34,04 

,,. 

Assessed taxes . 

20,97 

8,7.3 

37 , 2 « 

17,80 

37,28 

18,10 

36,32 

17,89 

Forest 

22,79 

11,39 

3>,28 

15,64 

29,62 

14,81 

27,52 

13,76 

Registration 

3 , 7 * 

2 ,*3 

. 3,97 

2,99 

6,10 

3,05 

5,54 

2,77 

Other sources . 

49,07 

25,88 

58,3* 

29,16 

49,18 

26,41 

58,34 

30,81 

Total 

6,30,8s 

3,76,9° 

7,49,09 

4,10,21 

6,74,70 

4,46,61 

8,18,77 

4 , 53 , 6 ; 

Mainly Imperial. 
Salt. 

1,63,03 

49 

2,28,34 

57 

2,33,89 

74 

1,86,59 

1,03 

Customs . 

33>24 

67 

1,23,94 

74 

1,93,59 

1,09 

2,35,56 

94 

Interest on cesses 
to local bodies 

20,36 

86 

18,92 

16,95 

3,13 

i 7»57 

3,44 

28,84 

5,74 

Irrigation. 

*i >45 

1 

24 

23,57 

32 

t3U04 

48 

Stale railway 
gross receipts. 


tSUii 

1,37 




... 











* From 1889-90 only. t Dors not include portion of Land Revenue due to Irrigation, 

t Shared with Provincial Government from 189^-3 to 1899-1900 only. 
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• TABLE VII 

Principat. Heads of Provincial Expenditure 
IN THE Bombay Presidency 

(In thousands of rupees) 



A \ erage 

Average 




loi ten 

for ten 

Year 

Year 


years 

years 

fiuluig 

ending 


cnciinij 

ending 

Man h 

March 31, 


March 31, 

March 31, 

1901. 

1904. 


18943. 

1900. 



()pcniDg balance . 

J 11,01* 

( 4 S. 95 )+ 

58.41 

48.73 


. 34,00 

Charges in respect of collec- 





lion (princijially Land Re¬ 
venue and Forests) 

86,76 

78,21 

82,66 

76.82 

Salaries and ex])enses of Civil 




Department :— 





(a) General administra- 





tion .... 

ij,48 

'4.27 

'5,27 

• 5,82 

(/^) Law and justice 

5O759 

52,07 

57.38 

5 .^,03 

(r) Police 

4^»93 

56,86 

65,09 

^>. 3 , 4.3 

(f/) Education 

1.3,01 

17,05 

17,31 

ig,Si 

{/O Metlical 

12,46 

21,82 

.31,94 

> 9 - 5.3 

(/*) Other heads 

. 3,74 

5,72 

6,67 

6,36 

i Pensions and miscellaneous 




! civil charges 

20,58 

27^52 

.34,04 

447 , 3.3 

; Famine relief 

6 

50 


2 

Inigation 

26 

60 

14 

13 

Public works 

.36,50 

.32.90 

27,29 

14 

^ )ther cliaiges and adjustments 

90,81 

1,14,60 

1,14,41 

1,61,67 

Total exj)enditiire 

3 , 74 rl 8 

4.22,12 

4,52,20 

4,63,09 

(.'losing balance . . . j 

i 58,4't 
( 48.735 

27.34 


32,77 


* Actual at commencement of each period. + Avcrag^e. 
X Actual at close of each period. § A\eragc. 







Annual Gross Yield of Import Duties on the Chief Articles imported into the Bombay Presidenoi 

(excluding Sind) from 1894-5 to 1902-3 
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TABLE IX. Income and Expenditure of Bombay 
District Municipalities 



Average 
for ten years 
1891-1900. 

1900-1. 

1903-4* 

Incoffie frojH — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Octroi (gross) .... 

21,64,370 

22,89,129 

26,96,049 

Tax on houses and land 

5 > 48 , 9>7 

^, 5 ^ 73 ^^ 

7,05,213 

OthcF taxes .... 

8,76,951 

10,39,088 

81,971 

13,32,431 

Rents ..... 

77.96.^ 

94,677 

Loans ..... 

.*>,20,259 

2,13,607 

99,173 

Other sources + .... 

17,27,022 


21,76,572 

Total income 

59,15,482 

59,31,746 

71,04,115 

Expendituf'e on — 




Administration . . . . 

4 , 55>343 

5,30,920 

5 , 52 , 93 *'^ 

Public safety .... 
Water-supply and drainage— 

2,46,634 

2,44,655 

2,50,372 

(<7) Capital.... 

4 ,98,.329 

1,33,621 

4,15,822 

(J>) Maintenance . 

2 , 7 ^, 6^>4 

3 , 01,747 

3,36,865 

Conservancy .... 

8,85,152 

9,92,140 

10,02,791 

Hospitals and dispensaries 

2 , 7 .V '^54 

3 , 22,747 

3,10,099 

I'ublic works .... 

5,21,983 

6,76,026 

4,44,283 

7,27,353 

Education .... 

7,01,99s 

7 > 99>723 

Refunds (octroi) 

7,22,683 

7,00,196 

16,94,527 

^,63,013 

Miscellaneous .... 

i 4 »«, 3 , 77 o 

15,46,015 

Total expenditure 

<>0,42,.^38 

60,66,834 

68,04,991 


Note. —Tho Bombay City municipality had an income in 1903-4, includinfj extra¬ 
ordinary, of about 4 crores of rupce.s. 


TABLE X 


Income and Expenditure of Bombay I^istrict Boards 



Ai'crage for 
ten years 
1891-1900. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Income from — 

I’rovincial rates 

Rs. 

25,81,731 

Rs. 

22,55,505 

Rs. 

29,27,456 

Education .... 

2,10,896 

1,30,262 

1,31,258 

Medical ..... 

24,661 

1 2,622 

16,017 

Public works .... 

1,09,757 

9,79,651 

63,278 

68,296 

Contributions 

10,53,069 

10,92,841 

Pounds ..... 

1,60,884 

84,187 

1,01,885 

Ferries and roads 

4,00,617 

3,87,158 

4,03,581 

Other sources .... 

82,543 

98,792 

5^,823 

Total income 

45,50,540 

40,84,873 

48,00,157 

Expenditw e on — 




Administration 

L 39»735 

1,45,490 

1,52,234 

Education .... 

H> 99,736 

15,12,908 

16,03,777 

Medical ..... 

3,02,042 

3,33,825 

2 , 94,947 

Public works .... 

23 , 85>032 

17,09,964 

22,39,613 

Contributions .... 

95,534 

■ 84,381 

1,16,724 

Miscellaneous 

2 , 77,944 

2,76,370 

1,73,818 

Total expenditure 

47,00,023 

40,62,938 

45,81,113 
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TABLE XI. Police Statistics in the Bombay 


^ Presidency (British Districts) 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Supervising Staff* 
District and Assistant 





Superintendents 

39 

45 

52 

52 

Inspectors 

78 

92 

102 

109 

Subordinate Staff. 
Sub-Inspectors . 

Head constables 

1 3 .>io 

3,675 

\ ,397 

( 4,.347 

408 

4,396 

Constables 

17,082 

18,820 

19*367 

19,540 

Municipal police*:— 


Officers. 

i 84 t 

20 

51 

49 

Men 

1,256! 

148 

286 I 

282 

Expenditure . Rs. 

.^7,31,421 

41,71,188 

51,52,714 

.-3,04,097 


"" Fij^urcs under this head include cantonment and water poIic«', wlio are paid w'hoJIy 
from otlier tlian Imperial and Provincial revenues, 
t Including 137 railway ofIice‘rs and 879 men. 


TABLE XII. Statistics ok Cognizable Crimp: in the 
Bombay Presidency (British Districts) 


1 

Particulars. 1 

Avvrnge for 
five years 
ending 1901. 

1904. 

Number of cases reported ..... 

,, ,, decided in the criminal courts 

,, ,, ending in acquittal or discharge . 

,, ,, ,, conviction . 

78,920 
65,244 
8,560 
47 , .508 

90,511 

68,620 

7.736 

60,884 


I'ABLE XIII. Jail Stakistics in jiie JJombay 
Pricsidency (Brepish Districts) 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Number of Central jails 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Number of District jails 

Number of subsidiary jails (lock- 

26 

20 


14 

ijps). 

Average daily jail population :— 
{ a ) Male: 

78* 

27* 

23S 

238 

In Central jails . 

1,280 

1,085+ 

4 .o 57 t 

3,007 

In other jails 
( 5 ) Female : 

8,117 

6 , 467 t 

7 . 53 it 

5,764 

In Central jails . 

... 

24 + 

109 + 

98 

In other jails 

449 

2 2 3 + 

290 + 

189 

Total 

9,846 

7.799 

11,987 

9.058 

Rate of jail mortality per 1,000 . 
Expenditure on jail mainte¬ 

43 

32 

35 

20 

nance J .... Rs. 

6,12,000 

5,24,000 

8,48,000 

6,13,000 

Cost per prisoner . • . Rs. 

62 

67 

71 

68 

Ihofits on jail manufactures Rs. 

2,04,000 

1,46,000 

1,08,000 

2,09,000 

Earnings per prisoner . Rs. 

21 

19 

9 

33 


* This excludes numerous lock-ups, details of which are not available, 
t The figures for i8qi and 1901 include the averse number of prisoners confined 
in lock-ups. t Excluding inspection charges. 
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TABLE XVII 

Medical Statistics in the Bombay Presidency (including 
Native States but excluding Aden) 



1881. 

1891. 

* 901 * 

1904. 

Hospitals^ Ifc, 





A. State or State-aided Insti- 





tutions. 





Number of civil hospitals and 





dispensaries .... 
Average daily number of— 

181 

249 

232 

302 

{a) In-])alients 

1,741.0 

2,069-3 

2,371 

2,681 

ip) Out-patients . 

Income from — 

12,802-4 

17,500.2 

14,024 

18,842 

{a) Government jiayrnents Rs. 
P) Local and municipal pay* 

6,86,712 

1,52,468 

7,90,940 

6,73,644 

7,30.677 

ments . . . Ks. 

{c) Fees, endowments, and 
other sources . . Ks. 

2,45,029 

2.74.933 

4,94,214 


44 ,M 5 

86,965 

1,11,732 

1,57,180 

Expenditure on— 


{a) Establishment. . Rs. 

(^) Medicines, diet, build- 

5.70.297 

7,17,802 

5,08,855 

6,74.328 

ings, &c.. . . Rs. 

*,75,422 

3.>5.875 

4,58,922 

6,75.460 

B. Privatey Railway ^ Municipal^ 





lfc,y Institutions, 





Number of institutions 

Average daily number of— 

3 

9 

381 

363 

(a) In-patients 

14 

30 

... 


p) Out-patients . 

28 

59 



Lunatic Asylums. 


1 



Number of asylums . 

Average daily number of— 

5 

6 

6 

7 

p) Criminal lunatics 

88 

104 

100-1 

no 

P) Other lunatics. 

Income from— 

544 

609 

669.5 

701 

pC) Government payments Rs. 
P) Fees and other sources Rs. 

96,291 

11,405 

1,00,859 

16,182 

1,38,160 

232998 

*,*3,071 

23,547 

Expend!tine on— 


(a) Establishment . Rs. 

42,917* 

42,234 

49 o 3 ^ 

.*^ 449 .^ 

(^) Diet, buildings, &c. Rs. 

52,217 

61,699 

76,799 

82,123 

Vaccination^' 





Population among whom vaccina¬ 





tion was carried on 

23,013.619 

23417,205 

26 902,263 

21 , 539,*99 

Number of successful o]ierations 
Ratio per i ,000 of population 

580,610 

25 

79L501 

34 

658,480 

25 

529,421 

24,58 

Total expenditure on vaccina¬ 


tion . . . .^Rs. 

2,25,161 

2,80,724 

3 , 4,‘^,924 

2,69,068 

Cost per successful case . Rs. 

0-6-2 

0-5-8 

0-8-4 

0-8-2 


* The vaccination statistics are for the financial year, while the remaining figures in this table 
are for the calendar year. • 



TRIBES, MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES 
AND CANALS, AND HISTORIC AREAS 


Origin and 
meaning of 
the name. 


(jeogra- 
phical dis- 
trilnilion. 


(icneral 

character¬ 

istics. 


Bhil Tribes, The. —The name Bhilla seems to occur for 
the first time about a.d. 6oo. It is supposed to be derived 
from the Dravidian word for a bow, which is the characteristic 
weapon of the tribe known as Bhil. The Bhils seem to be 
the ‘Pygmies’ of Ctesias (400 b.c.), and the Poulindai and 
Phyllitac of Ptolemy (a. d. 150) ; but the name by which they 
are at j)rescnt known cannot be traced far back in Sanskrit 
literature. The Pulinda tribe is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana and in the edicts of Asoka, but its identification 
with the Bhils rests on much later authorities. The Bhils are 
often mentioned as foes or allies in the history of Anhilvada, 
and they preceded the Mu.salmiins at both Ahmadabad and 
Chanipaner. I'o this day it is necessary to the recognition of 
certain Rajj)ut chiefs that they should be marked on the brow 
with a Bhil’s blood. In unsettled times the Bhils were bold 
and crafty robbers, and the Marathas treated them with great 
harshness. 'JTc first step to their reclamation was the forma¬ 
tion of the Bhil Agencies in the Khandesh District of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1825. 

The home of the Bhils is the hilly country between Abu and 
Asirgarh, from winch they have spread westward and southward 
into the plains of Gujarat and the Northern Deccan, and lately, 
under pressure of famine, even to Sind. The Bhils have been 
settled in this part of India from lime immemorial. They are 
found in considerable numbers only in the Bombay Presidency, 
Rajputana, and Central India. At the Census of 1901 the 
Bhils numbered 1,198,843, distributed as follows :— 

Bombay.569,842 

Kajputfiiia. 339)786 

Central India.206,934 

Elsewhere.. . 82,281 

Some of the Bhil clans have advanced a claim to be con¬ 
sidered as Rajputs, but it is only within the last eighty years 
that the settlement and opening up of the country has tended 
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strongly to merge them in the general Hindu population. It is 
not easy to describe a tribe that includes every stage of civili¬ 
zation, from the wild hunter of the hills to the orderly and 
hard-working peasant of the lowlands. A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that the name Bhil is often given to half- 
► wild tribes, such as Chodliras, Dhankas, Dhodias, Kathodis, 
Konknas, and Varlis, who do not seem to be true Bhils. The 
typical Bhil is small, dark, broad-nosed, and ugly, buf well built 
and active. The men wear a cloth round their long hair, 
another round their waist, and a third as a wraj), and carry a bow 
and arrows or an axe. The women dress like low-class Hindus, 
but plait their hair in three tails, and wear large numbers of 
brass or tin rings on their arms and legs. They live in huts of 
wattle-and-daub surrounded by a bamboo fence, each standing 
by itself on high ground. Each settlement has a hereditary 
headman (gamfi), who is under the chief (naik) of the district, 
to whom all owe military service. When necessity arises, they 
are gathered by a peculiar shrill cry known as Scattered 

over all these local divisions arc more than 40 kfi/s or exoga- 
mous clans, each of which has a totem tree or animal. The 
true Bhils do not appear to have any endogamous sub-tribes, 
though such seem to have arisen in Khandesh owing to 
differences of dialect, the adoption of Hindu customs in the 
matter of food, or conversion to Islam. Whether the Bhils ever 
possessed any language of their own is unknown. At present 
they all speak a mixed dialect of (lujarall and Rajasthani, with 
.some borrowing from Marathi, and a slight admixture of 
Munda words. 

I'he Bhils are hunters and woodmen ; but most now grow Bombay, 
a little rice or maize to eke out their diet of game, roots, and 
fruits, and keep goats and fowls for feasts and sacrifices. In 
times of difficulty, they will cat beef, but not the horse, rat, 
snake, or monkey. They are truthful and honest, but thriftless, 
excitable, and given to drink.* They pay no respect to 
Brahmans or to the Hindu gods, except Devi, nor do they build 
temples. They reverence and swear by the moon (Barbij), but 
chiefly worship Vaghdeo the ‘tiger-god ’ and ghosts, for which 
every settlement has its devasthdn or ‘ god-yard ’ with wooden 
benches for the ghosts to perch on. Here they offer goats and 
cocks with much feasting and drinking, and dedicate earthen 
horses and tigers ill fulfilment of a vow. They have mediums 
called badva^ of their own tribe, whose business it is to find the 
spirit or the witch that has caused any calamity. Witches are 
detected by swinging the suspected woman from a tree or by 
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throwing her into a stream. Each group of villages has a dholi 
or bard, who supplies music at weddings and fi:nerals, and 
keeps the genealogies of the leading Bhils. Each village also 
has a rdval, whose chief duty is to officiate at a funeral feast 
(kaitii). They celebrate the Holi at the spring equinox with 
feasting and drinking, at which every man of the village must be , 
present. At this festival fire-walking is practised in fulfilment 
of vows, ind a sort of mock fight takes place between men and 
women. The Dasahra or autumn equinox and the Divali are 
kept with dance, song, and feasting. In the month of Shravan 
a stone representing the small-pox goddess is worshipped, and 
the first of the young grass is cut, with feasting in the ‘ god-yard.’ 
The harvest (October-November) is marked by a feast in 
honour of Babadeo, the ‘ father-god/ who has a special seat at 
Deogarh Bariya in the Rewa Kantha Agency, where the badvas 
resort for a month in every twelfth year. Occasional sacrifices 
known as hi or jaiar are offered to stay an epidemic. Another 
method is to pass on a scapegoat and a toy cart, into which the 
disease has been charmed, from village to village. The women 
steal and kill a buffalo from the next village as a charm for rain. 
The chief domestic rites take place at marriage and death. 
Marriage is commonly between adults, and may be arranged 
eitner by themselves or by the parents. There is a sort of 
Gretna Green at Posina in Mahl Kantha. Betrothal is sealed 
with draughts of liquor. A bride price is usual, but may be 
paid off by personal service for a term of years, during which 
husband and wife are allowed to live together. Sexual licence 
before marriage is connived at, and the marriage tie is loose; 
not only is divorce or second marriage easy for the husband, 
but a wife may live with any other man who is willing to keep 
her and to repay to her husband his marriage expenses. 
Widow marriage is common, especially with the husband’s 
younger brother. The dead are disposed of either by burning 
or by burial. The former method is the commoner, but the 
latter seems the more tJrimitive, and is always employed in the 
case of young children or those who have died of small-pox. 
Cooked food is placed on the bier and left half-w^ay to the 
burning or burial-ground. In case of burial the head is laid to 
the south and food put in the mouth. The grave of a chief is 
opened after two months and the face of the dead man painted 
with red lead, after which the grave is agaiti closed. A stone 
carved with a human figure on horseback is set up in the ‘god- 
yard ^ to the memory of any leading Bhil. A death-dinner 
{kaitd) takes place as soon after the death as the family can 
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afford it, the guests sometimes numbering two or three thousand. 
Throughout the feast the rdval sings songs, and offerings are 
made to a small brazen horse which is held on a salver by the 
chief mourner, and is the vehicle for the ghost of the dead man. 

The Bhils believe firmly in omens, witchcraft, and the evil eye, 

* to which last they trace most cases of sickness. 

In Central India there are more than 100 exogamouj divisions Central 
of the Bhils. They may in theory marry freely outside the 
exogamous section, but in practice the Manpur and Satpura 
Bhils rarely intermarry. Tattooing is common, but the sept 
totem may not be represented. The hereditary headman is 
known as tarvi. When performing the death ceremony, he 
wears a janeo, made of coarse thread. This is the only occasion 
on which the sacred thread is worn. The Bhils here seldom 
eat beef. 

In Rajputana the Bhils differ little from the main body of the Rajputana. 
tribe found within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. They 
are most numerous in the south and south-west, but are found 
everywhere except in the eastern States. In 1901 two-thirds of 
them were in the two States of Mewar and Banswara. The 
practice of marking the brow of a new Rajput chief, alluded to 
above, was formerly followed in Mewar, Dungarpur, and Bans¬ 
wara, but fell into desuetude in the fifteenth century. The 
reclamation of the Rajputana Bhils was contemporaneous 
with the formation of the Khandesh Bhil Agencies, and was 
followed sixteen years later by the establishment of the 
Mewar Bhil ("orps, which was one of the few native regi¬ 
ments in Rajputana that stood by their British officers during 
the Mutiny. Service in the Mewar Bhil Corps is now so 
popular that the supply of recruits largely exceeds the demand. 

The Mewar Bhils consider themselves superior to the Central 
Indian Bhils, and will neither eat nor intermarry with them. 

With the Gujarat Bhils, on the other hand, intermarriage is 
permitted. 

The Bhilalas, or mixed Bhil and Rajput tribes, numbered The 
144,423 in 1901, being found for the most part within the limits l^hilalas. 
of Central India, in the States of the Bhopawar Agency. The 
higher classes of Bhilalas differ in no essential points from 
Hindus of the lower orders, on whom, however, they profess to 
look down. They have neither the simplicity nor the truth¬ 
fulness of the pure Bhil. They are the local aristocracy of the 
Vindhya^, and the so-called Bhumia landowners in Bhopawar 
are all of this class, the Raja of Onkar Mandhata in thp Central 
Provinces being regarded as their leading representative. In 
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Central India the Bhil^las consist of two main groups, the Badi 
and Chhoti, which do not intermarry, but are Sivided into 
numerous exogamous septs. They eat flesh, except beef, 
but their usual food is millet bread and jungle produce, 
with rabri or maize boiled in buttermilk. Like the Bhils, 
they are firm believers in omens and witchcraft. Their most * 
sacred o^h is by Rewa mdta^ the tutelary goddess of the 
Narbada river. 

Kolls. —The various tribes that bear this name differ very 
greatly in character and origin. They are chiefly found in the 
Bombay Presidency, throughout Gujarat, and in the northern 
parts of the Deccan and Konkan, and also in the States of 
Hyderabad, Rajputana, and Central India. In the Punjal) 
and United Provinces large numbers of Korls or KolTs are 
found, who are chiefly weavers or labourers. It is doubtful 
whether these are connected in any way with the Kolls of 
Western and Central India. At the Bombay Census of 1901, 
1,714,921 persons returned themselves as Kolis, and many of 
the castes that bear other names have a strain of Koli blood, 
whereas in Western Gujarat the Kolis have so strong an in¬ 
fusion of northern blood as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
Rajputs. In the east of Gujarat no very clear line can be 
drawn between them and the BhIls; and in the Konkan the 
Koli passes into the Kunbi by insensible gradations. No 
satisfactory history or derivation of the name Koli has yet 
been given. The Kolas or Kohsarpas of Sanskrit epic poetry 
are probably the Kols of the Eastern Vindhyas, and the Kaulika 
of the Panchatantra is a weaver like the Koris of Northern 
India. The name Koli does not seem to occur before the 
Musalman period, and is disliked by the tribe in Rajputana 
and Northern Gujarat. These facts lend colour to the sugges¬ 
tion that it is derived from the Turki word kuleh, a ‘ slave.' 
But, whatever be the origin of the name, it seems probable 
that the oldest element in the caste represents the aborigines 
of the open country and the coast, as distinguished from the 
primitive tribes of the hills and forests. 

In Gujarat there are four leading divisions of Kolls, which 
do not as a rule eat together or intermarry. Of these, the 
highest and most widely spread are the Talabdas, also called 
Dharalas, who not infrequently intermarry with Rajputs, and 
are reputed peaceable and skilful husbandmen. Next to them 
come the Chunvaliyas of Viramgam, whose leaders ^re some¬ 
times reqognized as Rajputs, while the rank and file differ but 
little from Bhils. Though now mostly settled, they were known 
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down to 1825 as daring plunderers. The Khants also differ 
little from*BhIls, and had their first home in Rewa Kantha, 
whence a large body was transported to Gimar in the four¬ 
teenth century. The Patanvadiyas of the district round Old 
Anhilvada are looked down upon by the other sections because 
they eat buffalo meat, and closely resemble Bhils and Vaghris. 
The strain of northern blood is strongest in Kathic^war, where 
the Kolls differ hardly at all from the Babrias, Mers, Ravalias, 
and Mahiyas, and join in the worship of the Baloch goddess 
Hinglaj. There is a functional sub-caste of Koli fishers and 
boatmen, settled all along the coasts of Kathiawar and Gujarat, 
which is sometimes classed as separate from, and sometimes 
as a subdivision of, the Machhis or the Kharvas. All these 
sections of Kolis are subdivided into exogamous clans, many 
of which bear Rajput names. Gujarat Kolis eat fish, flesh, 
and opium, drink liquor, and smoke tobacco. They worship 
chiefly the gods Indra and Hatmal, the goddesses Hinglaj 
and Khodiar, and the river Main, and have a strong belief in 
ghosts and omens. Children are not married before twelve 
years of age. Marriages are arranged by the parents, who pay 
great respect to certain omens. Widows may remarry, and so 
may unwidowed wives with the first husband’s consent. In 
some parts marriage of a widow with her husband’s younger 
brother is not uncommon. Divorce is allowed. The dead, 
except infants, are burnt, and on the eleventh day after death 
worship is paid to a stone into which the ghost is supposed 
to have entered. 

The Marathi-speaking Kolis of the Konkan and Deccan also 
have four endoganious divisions. Of these the Son-Kolis are 
confined to the coast tract, and arc fishermen and sailors. 
They are closely connected with the Agris, and have a sar 
patel or chief headman who lives at Alibag. The men affect 
a cap of red cloth scalloped over the forehead, and the married 
women wear glass bangles on the left arm only, those of the 
right arm being thrown into the sea at marriage to save the 
husband from the dangers of the deep. The Malhari Kunam 
or Panbhari Kolis are found in large numbers in Thana Dis¬ 
trict, where they are husbandmen, and more sparsely in the 
Deccan, where they are boatmen, water-carriers, and ministers 
in the temples of Mahadeo. They eat with Kunbis, from 
whom in the Konlan they can hardly be distinguished. The 
Raj, D9ngari, or Mahadeo Kolis claim to have come about 
1300 from the Nizam’s country, where they are strqpg. The 
chief of Jawhar in Thana belongs to this section, which is 
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more warlike than the others, and has often made itself notori¬ 
ous for turbulence and gang-robberies. Above the\jhats their 
chief centre w^as formerly at Junnar. They are now as a rule 
husbandmen. The Dhor Kolis are looked down upon by the 
other sections because they eat beef, and are altogether of 
a lower type. Each of the three higher sections is divided 
into a nunjber of exogamous family stocks {kut). They claim 
descent from the sage Valmiki, author of the Ramayana. 
Infant marriage is practised chiefly by the Raj Kolis. All 
sections allow the remarriage of widows, but only at night, and 
with maimed rites. A widow must marry out of her first hus¬ 
band's kiiL Divorce is allowed only by Raj Kolis. All sections 
worship various forms of Siva, and in the Konkan also the 
local gods and ghosts known as Hirva, Chita, Vaghdeo, &c., 
with offerings of fowls, goats, and liquor, "i’hey believe firmly 
in witchcraft and omens. The marriage rites are conducted 
by Ilrahrnans. The dead, except in cases of cholera, are 
burnt, but the Ra^j Kolis sometimes bury, and employ rCivals 
in the funeral rites. Offerings are made to the dead from 
eleven to thirteen days after death, and yearly in the month 
of Rhadrapada. 

In C'entral India the Kolis are almost entirely confined to 
the Mrdwa side. They live as a rule by agriculture and differ 
little from the ordinary Kunbl. The Census of 1901 shows 
the following distribution of the tribe throughout India :— 
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itirthar Range. —A mountain range forming the boundary 
between Sind and the Jhalawan country in Baluchistan, be¬ 
tween 26° 13' and 28° 36' N. and 67° ii' and 67° 40' E. 
From the point where the Mula river debouches into the 
Kachhi plain, the range runs almost due south for a distance 
of 190 miles in a series of parallel ridges of bare rocky hills. 
At intervals similar ranges run athwart them. The offshoots 
tail off south-eastwards into Karachi District, but a single line 
of low hills extends as far as Cape Monze. The greatest .breadth 
is about ,60 miles. The highest point is the Zardak peak 
(7>43o feet), and another fine peak is the Kuta-ka-kabar, or 
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Kuta-jo-kabar, i.e. * the dog’s tomb ’ (6,878 feet). The principal 
offshoot is‘the Lakhi range. The Kirthar hills are pierced by 
the Kolachi or Gaj river in a fine gorge, and the chief passes are 
known as the Harbab, Phusi, Rohel, and Garre. These hills 
give their name to the Kirthar geological group of NummuIitiC 
r limestone, which is found on their crests, overlaid by Tertiary 
rocks of Nari and Gaj beds, the former being soft^ sandstone 
and the latter a hard dark-brown limestone exposed on the 
Gaj river. The tribes residing in the Kirthar are the Marri 
and Jamali Baloch, Jamot and Chuta Jats, and some Khi- 
drani and Sassoli Brahuis. They subsist chiefly by tend¬ 
ing flocks, and by exporting the dwarf-palm {Nannof'hops 
Ritchieana), Sind ibex and mountain sheep are fairly plen¬ 
tiful, and both black bears and leopards are occasionally 
met with. 

Lakhi Hills (Zakr ).— An offshoot of the Kirthar Range 
in the Kotri idluka of Karachi District, Sind, Bombay. The 
Lakhi is the most easterly of a number of hill ranges in the 
western part of Sind, extending between Baluchistan and the 
alluvial tract of the Indus, and also between the desert of 
Shikarpur and Karachi. Length of range, about 50 miles; 
greatest elevation, 1,500 to 2,000 feet; situation (centre), 

26° N. and 67® 50' E., the latitude of the northern limit being 
26° 20' and of the southern 25° 12'. The hills are for the 
most part of recent formation, containing marine remains in 
great quantities. Huge fissures, apparently produced by earth¬ 
quakes, traverse the range; and the frequent occurrence of 
hot springs and sulphurous exhalations is a sign of volcanic 
action. Some parts, again, appear to be of more ancient 
formation, as they yield lead, antimony, and copper. The 
whole tract is wild and dreary. Near the town of Sehwan the 
I^khi range terminates abruptly on the Indus, in a nearly 
perpendicular face of rock 600 feet high, which presents an 
imposing appearance from the river. 

Satpuras (or Satpuras).—A range of hills in the centre of Geogra- 
India. I’he name, which is modern, originally belonged only 
to the hills which divide the Narbada and Tapti valleys in 
Nimar (Central Provinces), and which were styled the sdtputra 
or ‘seven sons’ of the Vindhyan mountains. Another deriva¬ 
tion is from sdtpura (‘scvenfolds’) referring to the numerous 
parallel ridges of tfte range. The term Satpuras is now, how¬ 
ever, customarily applied to the whole range which, com¬ 
mencing at Amarkantak in Rewah, Central India (22° 41' N. 
and 81° 48' E.), runs south of the Narbada river nearly down 
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to the western coast. The Satpuras are sometimes, but in> 
correctly, included under the Vindhya range. Talking Amar- 
kantak as the eastern boundary, the Satpuras extend from east 
to west for about 600 miles, and in their greatest width, where 
they stretch down to Berar, exceed 100 miles from north to 
south. The shape of the range is almost triangular. From 
Amarkantak an outer ridge (Maikala) runs south-west for 
about 100 miles to the Saletekri hills in Balaghat District 
(Central Provinces), thus forming as it were the head of the 
range which, shrinking as it proceeds westward from a broad 
table-land to two parallel ridges, ends, so far as the Central 
Provinces are concerned, at the famous hill fortress of Asir- 
garh. Beyond this point the Rajpipla hills, which separate 
the valley of the Narbada from that of the Tapti, complete the 
chain as far as the Western Ghats. On the table-land com¬ 
prised between the northern and southern faces of the range 
are situated the District of Mandla, and part of Balaghat, 
Seoni, Chhindwara, and Betiil. 

Geological The superficial stratum covering the main Satpura range is 

formation, p^rts of the Central Provinces crystalline 

rocks are uppermost, and over the Pachmarlu hills sandstone 
is also uncovered. In Mandla the higher peaks are cap^ied 
with lateritc. On the north and south the approaches to the 
Satpuras arc marked as far west as Turanmal by low lines of 
foot-hills, lliese are succeeded by the steep slopes leading 
up to the summit of the plateau, traversed in all directions 
by narrow deep ravines, hollow^ed out by the action of the 
streams and rivers, and covered throughout their extent with 
forest. 

Peatures of Portions of the Satpura plateau consist, as in Mandla and 

the plateau. north of Chhindw^ara, of a rugged mass of hills hurled 
together by volcanic action. But the greater part is an undu¬ 
lating table-land, a succession of bare stony ridges and narrow 
fertile valleys, into which the soil has been de[)osited by 
drainage. In a few level tracts, as in the valleys of the Machna 
and Sampna near Betiil, and the open plain between Seoni 
and Chhindwara, there are extensive areas of productive land. 
Scattered over the plateau, isolated flat-topped hills rise 
abruptly from the plain. The scenery of the northern and 
southern hills, as observed from the roads which traverse them, 
is of remarkable beauty. The drainage df the Satpuras is 
carried off* on the north by the Narbada, and on the south by 
the Wain^anga, Wardha, and Tapti, all of which have their 
source in these hills. 
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The highest peaks are contained in the northern range, Height, 
rising abrii^ptly from the valley of the Narbada, and generally 
sloping down to the plateau; but towards the west the southern 
range has the greater elevation. Another noticeable feature 
is a number of small table-lands lying among the hills at a 
greater height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these, Pach- 
marhl (3,530 feet) and Cbikalda in Berar (3,664 feet) have 
been formed into hill stations; while Raigarh (2,200 feet) in 
Balaghat District and Khamla in Betul (3,800 feet) are famous 
grazing and breeding grounds for cattle. Dhupgarh (4,454 feet) 
is tlie highest point on the range, and there are a few others of 
over 4,000 feet. Among the peaks that rise from 3,000 to 
3,800 feet above sea-level, the grandest is Turanmal (Bombay 
l*residency), a long, rather narrow table-land 3,300 feet above 
the sea and about 16 square miles in area. West of this the 
mountainous land presents a wall-like appearance towards both 
the Narbada on the north and the Tapti on the south. On 
the eastern side, the Tasdin Vali (Central India) commands 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country. The general 
height of the plateau is about 2,000 feet. 

The hills and slopes are clothed with forest extending over Forests, 
some thousands of stjuare miles; but much of this is of little 
value, owing to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of 
a system of conservancy, and to the shifting cultivation prac¬ 
tised by the aboriginal tribes, which led to patches being 
annually cleared and burnt down. The most valuable forests 
are those of sal {Shorea robusta) on the eastern hills, and teak 
on the west. 

The Siitpura Hills have formed in the past a refuge for Hill tribes, 
aboriginal or Dravidian tribes driven out of the plains by the 
advance of Hindu civilization. Here they retired, and occu¬ 
pied the stony and barren slopes which the new settlers, with 
the rich lowlands at their disposal, disdained to cultivate; and 
here they still rear their light rains crops of millets which arc 
scarcely more than grass, barely tickling the soil with the 
plough, and eking out a scanty subsistence with the roots and 
fruits of the forests and the pursuit of game. The Baigas, 
the wildest of these tribes, have even now scarcely attained to 
the rudiments of cultivation ; but the Gonds, the Korkus, 
and the Biuls have made some progress by contact with their 
Hindu neighbour:t. 

The open plateau has for two or three centuries been peopled Communi- 
by Hin&u immigrants ; but it is only in the last fifty ^ears that,^^^^°“^’ 
travelling has been rendered safe and easy, by the construction 
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of metalled roads winding up the steep passes and enabling 
wheeled traffic to pass over the heavy land of the vdiileys. Till 
then such trade as existed was conducted by nomad Banjaras 
on pack-bullocks. The first railway across the Satpura plateau, 
a narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal-Nagpur line from 
Gondia to Jubbulpore, has recently been opened. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, from Bombay to Jubbulpore, runs 
through a breach in the range just east of Asirgarh, while the 
Bombay-Agra road crosses farther to the west. 

Ghats, The (etymologically, ‘a pass through a mountain,^ 
or ‘ landing-stairs from a river ’; in tin's case the ‘ passes ’ or 
‘landing-stairs' from the coast to the inner plateau).—Two 
ranges of mountains, forming the eastern and the western 
walls which support the triangular table-land of Southern India. 
The Eastern Ghats run in fragmentary spurs and ranges down 
the east side of the Peninsula, receding inland and leaving 
broad tracts between their base and the coast. The Western 
Ghats form the great sea-wall for the west side of the Peninsuhi, 
with only a narrow strip between them and the shore. At one 
point they rise in precipices and headlands out of the ocean, 
and truly look like colossal ‘ landing-stairs' from the sea. 
The Eastern and the Western Ghats meet at an angle in the 
Nilgiris, and so complete the three sides of the interior table¬ 
land. The inner plateau has an elevation seldom exceeding 
2,000 to 3,000 feet Its best-known hills are the Nilgiris 
(‘ blue mountains'), which contain the summer capital of 
Madras, Ootacamund (7,000 feet). The highest ])oint is 
Anaimudi peak in Travancore State (8,837 feet), while Doda- 
betta in the Nilgiri District reaches 8,760 feet. This wide 
region of highlands sends its waters chiefly to the east coast. 
The drainage from the northern edge of the three-sided table¬ 
land enclosed by the Ghats falls into the Ganges. The Nar¬ 
bada runs along the southern base of the Vindhyas which form 
that edge, and carries their drainage due w^est into the Gulf 
of Cambay. The Tai)ti flow^s almost parallel to the Narbada, 
a little to the southward, and bears to the same gulf the waters 
from the Satpuka Hills. But from this point, proceeding 
southwards, the Western Ghats rise into a high unbroken 
banier betw^een the Bombay coast and the rainfall of the inner 
table-land. The drainage has therefore to make its w^ay right 
across India to the eastwards, now twisting tound hill ranges, 
now rushing down the valleys between them, until the rain 
which the Bombay sea-breeze has dropped upon the Western 
Ghats finally falls into the Bay of Bengal. In this way the 
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three great rivers of the Madras Presidency—the GodSvari, 
Kistna, an 4 Cauvery—rise in the mountains overhanging 
the Bombay coast, and traverse the whole breadth of the * 
central table-land before they reach the ocean on the eastern 
shores of India. 

The entire geography of the two coasts of the Peninsula 
is determined by the characteristics of these two mountain - 
ranges. On the east, the country is comparatively ?)pen, and 
everywhere accessible to the spread of civilization. It is here 
that all the great kingdoms of Southern India fixed their 
capitals. Along the west, only a narrow strip of lowland 
intervenes between the barrier range and the sea-board. The 
inhabitants are cut off from communication with the interior, 
and have been left to develop a civilization of their own. 
Again, the east coast is a comparatively dry region. Except 
in the deltas of the great rivers, the crops are dependent upon 
a local rainfall which rarely exceeds 40 inches in the year. 

']"he soil is poor, the general elevation high, and the mountains 
are not profusely covered with forest. In this region the chief 
aim of the Forest department is to preserve a sufficient supply 
of trees for fuel. On the west all these physical conditions 
are reversed. The rivers are mere hill-torrents, but the south¬ 
west monsoon brings an unfailing rainfall in such abundance 
as to clothe even the hill slopes of the southern portion with 
a most luxuriant vegetation. The annual fall all along the 
coast from Surat to Malabar averages 100 inches, which in¬ 
creases to 300 inches high up among the mountains. What 
the western coast loses in regular cultivation it gains in the 
natural wealth of its primaeval forests, which display the most 
magnificent scenery in all India and supply most valuable 
timber. 

(For further information see Ghats, Eastern, and Ghats, 
Western.) 

Ghats, Western. —A range x)f mountains about 1,000 Tn the 
miles in length, forming the western boundary of the Deccan 
and the watershed between the rivers of Peninsular India, deucy. 
The Sanskrit name is Sahyadri. The range, which will be 
treated here with reference to its course through Bombay, 
Mysore and Coorg, and Madras, may be said to begin at the 
Kundaibari pass in the south-western corner of the Khandesh 
District of the Bon;bay Presidency, though the hills that run 
eastward from the pass to Chimtana, and overlook the lower 
Tapti valley, belong to the same system. From Kundaibari 
(21° 6' N. and 74° ii' E.) the chain runs southward-with an 
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average elevation which seldom exceeds 4,000 feet, in a line 
roughly parallel with the coast, from which its diCance varies 
from 20 to 65 miles. For about 100 miles, up to a point near 
7 >imbak, its direction is somewhat west of south ; and it is 
flanked on the west by the thickly wooded and unhealthy 
table-land of Point, Mokhada, and Jawhar (1,500 feet), which 
forms a step and a barrier between the Konkan lowlands 
and the {.lateau of the Deccan (about 2,000 feet). South of 
Trimbak the scarp of the western face is more abrupt; and 
for 40 miles, as far as the Millsej pass, the trend is south-by¬ 
east, changing to soiith-by-west from Malsej to Khandala and 
Vagjai (60 miles), and again to south-by-east from here until 
the chain passes out of the Bombay Presidency into Mysore 
near Gersoppa (14® lo"' N. and 74° 50' E.). On the eastern 
side the Ghats throw out many spurs or lateral ranges that 
run from west to east, and divide from one another the valleys 
of the Godavari, Bhima, and Kistna river systems. The 
chief of these cross-ranges are—the Satmalas, between the 
Tapti and Godavari valleys; the two ranges that break off 
from the main chain near Harischandragarh and run south- 
eastwards into the Nizamis Dominions, enclosing the triangular 
plateau on which Ahmadnagar stands, and which is the 
wati^rshed between the Godavari and the Bhima; and the 
Mahadco range, that runs eastward and southward from 
Kamalgarh and passes into the barren uplands of Atpadi and 
Jath, forming the watershed between the Bhima and the 
Kistna systems. North of the latitude of Goa, the Bombay 
part of the range consists of eocene trap and basalt, often 
capped with laterite, while farther south are found such older 
rocks as gneiss and transitional sandstones. The flat-topped 
hills, often crowned with bare wall-like masses of basalt or 
laterite, arc clothed on their lower slopes with jungles of teak 
and bamboo in the north ; with jafnbul {Engcnta Jambo/aTta)y 
am {Ihrmiaalla tomc?itosci)y and ?idtia {Lagerstroemia parvi- 
jflora) in the centre; and with teak, black-wood, and bamboo 
in the south. 

On the main range and its spurs stand a hundred forts, 
many of which are famous in Maratha history. From north 
to south the most notable points in the range are the Kundai- 
bari pass, a very ancient trade route between Broach and the 
Deccan ; the twin forts of Salhcr and Mulher guarding the 
Babhulna pass; Trimbak at the source of the holy river 
Godavari; the Thai pass by which the Bombay-Agra road and 
the northern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
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ascend the Ghats; the Pimpri pass, a very old trade route 
south bctw^n Nasik and Kalyan or Sopara, guarded by the 
twin forts of Alang and Kulang; Kalsubai (5,427 feet), the 
highest peak in the range; Harischandragarh (4,691 feet) ; 
the Nana pass, a very old route between Junnar and the 
Konkan; Shivner, the fort of Junnar; Phimashankar, at the 
source of the Bhima; Chakan, an old Musalrniin stronghold ; • 
the Bor or Khandala pass, by which the Bombay-P(.<ona road 
and the southern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway enter the Deccan, and on or near which are the caves 
of Kondane, Karli, Bhaja, and Bedsa; the caves of Nadsur 
and Karsambla below the Vagji pass; the forts of Sinhgarh 
and Purandhar in the spurs south of Poona; the forts of 
Raigarh in the Konkan and of Pratapgarh between the new 
P'itzgerald ^hdt road and the old Par pass; the hill station of 
Mahaualeshwar (4,717 feet) at the source of the Kistna; 
the fort and town of Satara; the Kumbharli pass leading to 
the old towns of Patan and Karad; the Amba pass, through 
which runs the road from Ratnagiri to Kolhapur; the forts 
of Vishalgarh and Panhala; the Phonda pass, through which 
runs the road from Deogarh to Nipani; the Amboli and the 
Ram passes, through which run two made roads from Ven- 
gurla to Belgaum; Castle rock, below which passes the rail¬ 
way from Marmagao to Dharwar; the Arbail pass on the 
road from Karwar to Dharwar; the Devimanc pass on the 
road from Kumta to Hubli; and the Gersoppa Falls on 
the Sharavati river. 

On leaving the Bombay Presidency, the Western Ghats In Mysore 
bound the State of Mysore on the west, separating it from b'oorg. 
the Madras District of South Kanara, and run from Chandra- 
gutti (2,794 feet) in the north-west to Pushpagiri or the 
Subrahmanya hill (5,626 feet) in the north of Coorg, and con¬ 
tinue through Coorg into Madras. In the west of the Sagar 
taluk, from Govardhangiri to Devajeonda, they approach within 
10 miles of the coast. From there they trend south-eastwards, 
culminating in Kudremukh (6,215 1 ^^® south-west of 

Kadur District, which marks the watershed between the Kistna 
and Cauvery systems. They then bend cast and south to 
Coorg, receding to 45 miles from the sea. Here, too, nume¬ 
rous chains and groups of lofty hills branch off from the Ghats 
eastwards, forming J:he complex series of mountain heights 
south of Nagar in the west of Kadur District. Gneiss and 
hornblende schists are the prevailing rocks in this section, 
capped in many places by laterite, with some bosses of*granite. 
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The summits of the hills arc mostly bare, hut the sides are 
clothed with magnificent evergreen forests. Gh^t roads to 
the coast have been made through the following passes : Ger- 
soppa, Kollur, Hosangadi, and Agumbi in Shimoga District; 
Euiidh in Kadur District; Manjarabad and Bisale in llassan 
District. 

In the Madras Presidency the Western Ghats continue in 
the samc^general direction, running southwards at a distance 
of from 50 to 100 miles from the sea until they terminate at 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost extremity of India. Soon 
after emerging from Coorg they are joined by the range of the 
Eastern Ghats, which sweeps down from the other side of 
the peninsula; and at the point of junction they rise up into 
the high plateau of the Nilgiris, on which stand the hill 
stations of Ootacamund (7,000 feet), the summer capital of 
the Madras Government, Coonoor, Wellington, and Kota- 
giri, and whose loftiest peaks are Dodabetta (8,760 feet) and 
Makurti (over 8,000). 

Immediately south of this plateau the range, which now runs 
between the Districts of Malabar and Coimbatore, is inter¬ 
rupted by the remarkable Palghat Gap, the only break in the 
whole of its length. This is about 16 miles wide, and is 
sv arcely more than 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Madras Railway runs through it, and it thus forms the chief 
line of communication between the two sides of this part of 
the peninsula. South of this gap the Ghats rise abruptly again 
to even more than their former height. At this point they are 
known by the local name of the Anaimalais, or ‘ elephant 
hills,’ and the minor ranges they here throw off to the west 
and east are called respectively the Nelliam[)athis and the 
Palni Hills. On the latter is situated the sanitarium of 
Kodaikanal. Thereafter, as they run down to Cape Comorin 
between the Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore, 
they resume their former name. 

North of the Nilgiri plateau the eastern flank of the range 
merges somewhat gradually into the high plateau of Mysore, 
but its western slopes rise suddenly and boldly from the low 
coast. South of the Palghat Gap both the eastern and western 
slopes are steep and rugged. The range here consists through¬ 
out of gneisses of various kinds, flanked in Malabar by pic- 
tures(|ue terraces of latcritc which shelve gradually dow^n 
towards the coast. In elevation it varies from 3,000 to 
cS,ooo feet above the sea, and the Anairnudi Peak (8,837 
feet) in*Travancorc is the highest point in tlie range and in 
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Southern India. The scenery here is always picturesque and 
frequently nillignificent, the heavy evergreen forest with which 
the slopes are often covered adding greatly to their beauty. 
Large game of all sorts abounds, from elephants, bison, and 
tigers to the Nilgiri ibex, which is found nowhere else in 
.India. 

Considerable areas on the Madras section of the range have 
been opened up by European capital in the last half-century 
for the cultivation of tea, coffee, cinchona, and cardamoms. 
Its forests are also of great commercial value, bamboos, black- 
wood {Dalbergia latifoUa), and teak growing with special 
luxuriance. The heavy forest with which the range is clothed 
is the source of the most valuable of the rivers which traverse 
the drier country to the east, namely the Cauvery, Vaigai, and 
Tambraparni; and the waters of the Periyar, which until re¬ 
cently flowed uselessly down to the sea on the west, have now 
been turned back by a tunnel through the range and utilized 
for irrigation on its eastern side. 

Before the days of roads and railways the Ghats rendered 
communication between the west and east coasts of the Madras 
Presidency a matter of great difficulty ; and the result has been 
that the people of the strip of land which lies between them 
and the sea differ widely in appearance, language, customs, 
and laws of inheritance from those in the eastern part of the 
Presidency. On the range itself, moreover, are found several 
primitive tribes, among whom may be mentioned the well- 
known Todas of the Nilgiris, the Kurumbas of the same plateau, 
and the Radars of the Anaimalais. Communications across 
this part of the range have, however, been greatly improved 
of late years. Besides the Madras Railway already referred 
to, the line from Tinnevelly to Quilon now links up the two 
opposite shores of the peninsula, and the range is also traversed 
by numerous ghat roads. The most important of these latter 
are the Charmadi ghat from Mangalore in South Kanara to 
Mudgiri in Mysore; the Sampaji ghat between Mangalore and 
Mercara, the capital of Coorg ; the roads from Cannanore and 
Tellicherry, which lead to the Mysore plateau through the 
Perumbadi and Peria passes; and the two routes from Calicut 
to the Nilgiri plateau up the Karkiir and Vayittiri-GudalQr 
ghats, 

Satmala. —Range of hills in Bombay, Berar, and Hyderabad 
State, which also bears the names of the Ajanta, Chandor, 
and Indhyadri Hills, and Sahyadriparbat. 

Hab. —River on the western frontier of Sind, Bombay, which 
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forms in the latter part of its course the boundary between 
British territory and Baluchistan. It rises opposite the Porali 
river at the northern end of the Pab range, flows south-east for 
25 miles, then due south for 50 miles, and finally south-west, 
till it falls into the Arabian Sea near Cape Monze, in 24^^ 54' N. 
and 66® 42' E., after a total length of about 240 miles. Except, 
the Indus and the Gaj, it is the only permanent river in Sind. 
Its principal tributaries are the Saruna, the Samotri, and the 
Wira Hab. As far as the Phusi pass the course is confined 
and narrow. Thereafter it gradually widens, and for some 
50 miles from its mouth is bordered by fine pasture land. 
Water is always to be found in pools, but the river is not 
utilized for irrigation. 

Indus (Sanskrit, Sindhu ; Greek, Sinthos ; Latin, Sindus ).— 
The great river of North-Western India, which rises in 'Fibet, 
and then flows through Kashmir, the North-West Frontier 
TTovince, and the Punjab, and after a final course through 
Sind falls into the Arabian Sea in 23° 58'N. and 67° 30'E. 
The drainage basin of the Indus is estimated at 372,700 
square miles, and its total length at a little over 1,800 miles. 
The towns of importance on or near its banks in British 
territory are, beginning from the south : Karachi, Kotri, 
Hyderabad, Sehwan, Sukkur, Rohri, Mithankot, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, Mianwali, Kfilabagh, Khushalgarh, 
and Attock. 

The first section of the course of the Indus lies outside 
British territory, and must be dealt with briefly here. I'he 
river rises, as above stated, in Tibet (32® N. and 81® E.) 
behind the great mountain w^all of the Himalayas which forms 
the northern boundary of India, and is said to spring from the 
north side of the sacred Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), the 
Elysium of ancient Sanskrit literature. Issuing from the ring 
of lofty mountains about Lake Manasarowar, whence also the 
Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, And the Kauriala spring, it flows 
north-west for about 160 miles under the name of Singh-ka- 
bab, until it receives the Ghar river on its south-western bank. 
A short distance below the junction of the Ghar, the Indus, 
which is supposed to have an elevation of 17,000 feet at its 
source, enters the south-eastern corner of Kashmir at an 
elevation of 13,800 feet, flowing slowly over a long flat of 
alluvium. Following a steady north-byVest course it skirts 
Leh at a height of 10,500 feet and drops to 8,000 feet in 
Baltistan, just before it receives the waters of the Shyok river. 
At Leh it is joined by the Zaskar river, and is crossed by the 
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great trade route into Central Asia via the Karakoram Pass. 

Early travelers like Dr. Thomson and Mr. Blane have de¬ 
scribed this portion of the Indus. The former found numerous 
hot springs, some of them with a temperature of 174® and 
exhaling a sulphurous gas. Still flowing north, but more 
•westerly, through Kashmir territory, it passes near Skardu in 
Baltistan, and reaches the Haramosh mountain (24,^00 feet) 
in about 34° 50' N. and 74° 30' E. Here it takes a turn south- 
w'ards at an acute angle, and passing beneath the Hattu Pir, at 
an elevation of 4,000 feet, enters Kohistan in the Dir, Swat, 
and Chitral Agency near Gur. The steepness of its fall varies, 
now becoming greater, now less. This inequality of slope has 
been connected with the changes that occurred in the glacial 
period from the damming of the river by huge glaciers and the 
formation of great thicknesses of lacustrine deposit. The 
Indus has been the cause of serious and disastrous floods; the 
rapid stream dashes down gorges and wild mountain valleys, 
and in its lower and more level course it is swept by terrific 
blasts. Even in summer, when it is said to dwindle down to 
a fordable depth during the night, it may in the course of the 
day swell into an impassable torrent from the melting of the 
snows on the adjoining heights. Opposite Skardu in Baltistan 
it is, even in the depth of w’intcr, a grand stream, often more 
than 500 feet wide and 9 or 10 feet in depth. After leaving 
Gur, it flows for about 120 miles south-w’est through the wilds 
of Kohistan, until it enters the North-West Frontier Province 
(35° 25' N. and 73° 51' E.) near Darband, at the western base 
of the Mahaban mountain. The only point to which special 
allusion can be made in the long section of its course beyond 
British territory is the wonderful gorge by which the river 
bursts through the western ranges of the Himalayas. This 
gorge is near Skardu, and is said to be 14,000 feet in sheer 
descent. 

The Indus, on entering the Hazara District of the North- m Attock. 
West Frontier Province, 812 miles from its source, is about 
100 yards wide in August, navigable by rafts, but of no great 
depth, and studded with sandbanks and islands. It is fordable 
in many places during the cold season ; but floods or freshes 
are sudden, and Ranjit Singh is said to have lost a force, 
variously stated at from 1,200 to 7,000 horsemen, in crossing 
the river. Even t^ie large and solid ferry-boats which ply 
upon it are sometimes swept away. Almost opposite Attock 
it receives the Kabul River, which brings down the waters of 
Afghanistan. The two rivers have about an equal volume ; 
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both are very swift, and broken up with rocks. Their junction 
during floods is the scene of a wild confusion of Araters. The 
Kabul river is navigable for about 40 miles above the com 
fluence, but a rapid just above it renders the Indus imprac¬ 
ticable. Attock, the limit of the upward navigation of the 
Indus, forms the first important point on the river within 
British territory. By this time it has flowed upwards of 
860 miles, or nearly one-half of its total length, its further 
course to the sea being about 940 miles. It has fallen from 
an elevation of 17,000 feet at its source in Tibet to about 
2,000 feet, the height of Attock being 2,079 ^^^ct. In the hot 
season, opposite the fort, its velocity is 13 miles an hour ; and 
in the cold season, 5 to 7 miles. The rise of ordinary floods 
is from 5 to 7 feet in twenty-four hours, and the maximum is 
50 feet above cold-season level. Its width varies greatly with 
the season, at one time being more than 250 yards, at another 
less than 100. The Indus is crossed at Attock by the railway 
bridge opened in 1883, by a bridge of boats, and by a ferry. 
The main trunk road to Peshawar also crosses the river by a 
subway on the railway bridge. 

In the After leaving Attock, the Indus flows almost due south, 

Punjab. forming the western boundary of the Punjab, parallel to the 

Sulaiman Hills. The great north road from IHnnu to Sind 
runs for several hundred miles along its western bank; and 
from Attock to Mahmud Kot the ]\Iari-Attock, Mari, and Sind- 
Sagar sections of the North-Western Railway run along its 
eastern bank. Twelve miles below Attock the Indus receives 
the waters of the Ilaroh, a rapid stream which, rising in the 
^Murree hills as the Dhand, meets the Karral coming down 
from the Mochpuri peak, and rushes through steep banks for 
a total length of 90 miles. At Makhad, the Sohan brings in 
all the drainage of Rilwalpindi and Jhelum Districts that is not 
taken by the Jhelum river. The Indus forms the eastern 
border of the two frontier Districts of Dera Ismail Khan in the 
North-West Frontier JVovince and Dera Hhazi Khan in the 
Punjab with the Sind-Sagar Doab on its eastern bank, and 
only a narrow strip of British territory between it and the hill 
tribes of the Sulaiman ranges on the west. Just above Mithan- 
kot, in the south of Dera Ghazi Khan District, it receives the 
accumulated waters of the Punjab. Between the Indus 
and the Jumna flow the five great strealns from which the 
Punjab (Panj-ab, literally ‘ The five waters takes its name. 
These are the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, and 
the Sutlej. After various junctions these unite to form the 
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Panjnad river, literally ‘ The five streams,' which marks for 
a short spa^:c the boundary between British territory and the 
Bahawalpur State, and unites with the Indus near Mithankot, 
about 490 miles from the sea. In the cold season the breadth 
of the Indus above the confluence is about 600 yards, its 
• velocity 5 miles an hour, its depth from 12 to 15 feet, and 
its estimated discharge 10,000 to 25,000 cubic feet per second. 
During flood-times the breadth sometimes increases to 5 miles, 
and the discharge to 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. The 
dimensions of the Panjnad above the point of junction are 
somewhat less than those of the Indus during the cold season, 
but during the monsoon floods they are almost as large. The 
whole course of the Indus through the I’unjab is broken by 
islands and sandbanks ; but beautiful scenery is afforded along 
its banks, which abound with the date, acacia, pomegranate, 
and other trees. 

Mithankot has an elevation of only 25S feet above the level In 
of the sea. Trom Mithankot the Indus forms the boundary 
between the l^unjab and the Bahawalpur State, until, near 
Kashmor, it enters Sind in 28° 26' N. and 69^ 47' E. From 
Bukkur (in Sind) to the sea the river is known familiarly 
among the people of the province as the Darya (‘ the river ’). 
Ifliny writes of Indus incolis Sindus aj>pellatus. It first touclies 
Sind in the Upt)cr Sind Frontier District, separating it from the 
Bahawalpur State and Sukkur District. Formerly in years of 
high inundation its floods reached Jacohabad, finding their 
way thence into the Manchhar Lake. I'o prevent this, the 
Kashmor embankment, which is the largest in Sind, was 
erected. Leaving Kashmor the river crosses Sukkur, divides 
Larkana and Karachi from the Khairpur State and Hyderabad 
District, finally emptying itself by many mouths into the 
Arabian Sea near Karachi after a south-western course of 
450 miles through Sind. It ranges in width from 480 to 
1,600 yards, the average durinj^ the low season being 680 
yards. During the floods it is in places more than a mile wide. 

Its depth varies from 4 to 24 feet. I’he water, derived from 
the snows of the Himalayas, is of a dirty brown colour, and 
slightly charged with saline ingredients, carbonate of soda, and 
nitrate of potash. Its velocity in the freshes averages 8 miles 
per hour; at ordinary times, 4 miles. I'he discharge per 
second varies betw(*en a minimum of 19,000 and a maximum 
of 820,000 cubic feet. On an average the temperature of the 
water is 10° lower than that of the air. Near the station of 
Sukkur and again at Kotri the river is spanned by a fine rail- 
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way bridge. The Sukkur bridge was opened in 1889, and 
resembles the Forth Bridge in having a central* girder with 
a span of 200 feet, supported at the ends of two cantilever 
arms, each 310 feet long. The Indus begins to rise in March, 
attains its maximum depth and width in August, and subsides 
in September. The maximum rise registered at Kotri, near 
Hyderabad, was 22 feet 7 inches in 1894. There are many 
other gauges on the river. 

The delta of the Indus covers an area of about 3,000 square 
miles, and extends along the coast-line for 125 miles. It is 
almost a perfect level, and nearly destitute of timber, the 
tamarisk and mangrove alone supplying fuel. In these 
respects the delta is similar to that of the Nile, but dissimilar 
to that of the Ganges. The marshy portions contain good 
pasturage, and rice grows luxuriantly wherever cultivation is 
possible \ but the soil generally is not fertile, being a mixture 
of sand and clay. In the Shahbandar ialitka are immense 
dei)Osits of salt. The climate of the delta is cool and bracing 
in the winter months, hot in the summer, and during the 
floods most unhealthy. 

The Indus formerly flowed down the middle of the Thai. 
Basira, a village in the centre of the Muzaffargarh Thai, was 
called Bet Basira; and at Shahgarh, near the southern end of 
the Thai, a long lake still exists which once formed the Indus 
bed. In 1800 the river at the apex of the delta divided into 
two main streams, known as the Baghlar and Sita; but by 1837 
it had entirely deserted the former channel. The Khedewari 
passage also, which before 1819 was the highway of water 
traffic to Shahbandar, was in that year closed by an earth¬ 
quake. In 1837 the Kakaivvari, which had then increased 
from a shallow creek to a river with an average width at low 
water of 770 yards, was recognized as the highway; but before 
1867 this also was completely blocked. In 1897 the river 
suddenly cut 3 miles inland, north of Rohri, destroying the 
cultivated fields and the Mando-Dahiro road. 1 ando Nijabat 
on the right bank and Mithani on the left have been swept 
away four times and rebuilt farther off. For the present the 
Hajamro, which before 1845 was navigable only by the smallest 
boats, is the main estuary of the Indus. The shape of the 
Hajamro is that of a funnel, with the mouth to the sea; on 
the east side of the entrance is a beacon $5 feet high, vi.sible 
for 2 miles; and two well-manned pilot boats lie inside the 
bar to point out the difficulties of navigation. 

The following facts illustrate further the shifting nature of the 
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Indus. In 1845 Ghorabari, then the chief commercial town of 
the delta, w&s on the river bank; but in 1848 the river deserted 
its bed. The town of Keti was built on the new bank. The 
new bank was overflowed a few years later, and a second Keti 
had to be built farther off. At present one of the chief obstruc- 
• tions to navigation is a series of rocks between Tatta and 
Bhiman-jo-pura, which in 1846 were 8 miles inland. In 1863 * 
a thousand acres of the Dharcja forest were swept away. 

The rapidity and extent of the destructive action in constant 
progress in the delta may be estimated from the fact that 
travellers have counted by the reports as many as thirteen 
bank slips in a minute. In some places the elephant-grass 
{Typha eleplianiina) does good service by driving its roots 
very deeply (often 9 feet) into the soil, and thereby holding 
it together. 

The entire course of the Indus in British territory, from Floods. 
Attock to the sea, lies within the zone of deficient rainfall, the 
annual average being nowhere higher than 10 inches. Cultiva¬ 
tion, therefore, is absolutely dependent ujion artificial irrigation, 
almost to as great an extent as in the typical example of Egypt. 

But the Indus is a less manageable river than the Nile. Its 
main channel is constantly shifting ; at only three places—Suk- 
kur, Jerruck, and Kotri—are the river banks permanent; and 
during the season of flood the melted snows of the Himalayas 
come down in an impetuous torrent which no embankment can 
restrain. From time immemorial this annual inundation, which 
is to Sind what the monsoons are to other parts of India, has 
been utilized as far as possible by an industrious peasantry, who 
lead the water over their fields by countless artificial channels. 

Many such channels, constructed in the days of native rule, 
extend 30 and even 40 miles from the river bank. Recently 
the systematic schemes of British engineers have added nume¬ 
rous perennial canals, such as the Jamrao, constructed on 
scientific principles. The first recorded inundation of the Indus 
took place in 1833 ; another occurred in 1841 on a much larger 
scale. This flood was said to have been caused by the bursting 
of a glacier which formed over an accumulation of water in the 
Nubra Tso, into which there was a regular and steady flow from 
the surrounding hills. Eventually, the glacier was burst asunder 
by the pressure, and the released floods poured down the Shyok 
valley, carrying everything before them. There was another 
great flood in August, 1858, when the river rose 90 feet in a 
few hours, and the greater part of the private property in Nau- 
shahra cantonment was destroyed. Lower down in its course 
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considerable damage has been caused in Dera Guazi Khan 
District, where protective works were undertaken. Of re¬ 
cent years the Indus has been embanked from above Kashmor 
to the mouth of the Begari Canal, a distance of more than 
50 miles. The embankment has proved a great protection to 
the North-Western Railway, which here runs at right angles 
to the river. 

Inigatiun. A full account of irrigation in Sind will be found in the 
article on that province. It must suffice in this place to give 
a list of the principal w^orks, following the Indus downwards 
from the Punjab. The country has recently been surveyed 
with a view to a canal being led from Kalabagh down the 
Sind-Sagar Doab, but the difficulties in the way are at present 
considerable. The waters of the river are first utilized on a 
large scale in the Indus Inundation Canals, which water a 
narrow strip between the Indus and the vSulaiman mountains. 
The canals in this tract have an aggregate length of 690 miles, 
of which ro8 have been constructed under British rule. In 
Muzaffargarh District the Muzaffargarh Canals take off from 
the Indus and Chenab, and in the Native State of Baha- 
walpur the Chenab and Sutlej, as well as the Indus, contribute 
to render cultivation possible. In Sind the following are the 
chief canal systems : on the right or west bank, the Desert, 
Unar Wah, Begari, Sukkur, Ghar, and Western Nara ; on the 
left or east, the Nara Sujiply Cdiannel, Mahi Wah, Jamrao, 
a branch of the Eastern Nara, and the Eastern Nara with 
many distributaries, the principal being the Mithrao and 
Pinjari. Other important canals are the Fuleli with two 
mouths, the Nasrat, and the Dad. The total area irrigated by 
canals from the Indus in 1903-4 was: in the Punjab, 714 
square miles ; in Sind, 4,925 square miles. 

Naviga- As a channel of navigation, the Indus has disappointed the ex- 
pcctations that w’ere at one time formed. Before British arms 
had conquered Sind and the Punjab, it was hoped that the fabled 
w^calth of Central Asia might be brought by this course down to 
the sea. But, even so far as local traffic is concerned, exiicri- 
ence has proved in this case, as with most other Indian rivers, 
that the cheapness of water communication cannot compete 
with the superior speed and certainty of railways. Since the 
oiiening of the Indus Valley State Railway (now included in 
the North-Western system) in the autumn Df 1878, navigation 
on the Indus, whether by steamer or by native boat, has greatly 
fallen off. The general character of the Indus trade may be 
inferred from the statistics of imports and exports into the 
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Punjab by * rail and river,’ which refer only to traffic borne in 
part or wlifclly on the Indus. The original ‘Indus flotilla,’ 
which was broken up in 1862, placed its first steamer on the 
river in 1835. ^ company established another Indus 

flotilla in connexion with the Sind Railway, with which it was 
formally amalgamated in 1870, the joint head-quarters being 
removed to Lahore. The railway flotilla was abolished in * 
1882-3. These were not the only navigation cjfperiments 
on the Indus. In 1856 the Oriental Inland Steam Company 
obtained a yearly subsidy of Rs. 50,000 from Government; 
but, as the river current proved too powerful for its 
steamers, the company stopped the traffic, and eventually 
collai)sed. 

For the conservancy of the lower part of the river, Act I 
of 1863 (IJombay) provides for the n^gistration of vessels, 
and the levy of pilotage fees by an officer called the Con¬ 
servator and Registrar of the Indus, the sum realized being 
expended on the improvement of navigation.' A special 
export board, known as the Indus Commission, was con¬ 
stituted in 1901. 

The boats of the Indus are the dimdo or zaurak, both cargo- 
boats, the kataital^ or ferry-boat, and the dundi^ or fishing- 
boat. The cargo-boats are sometimes of 60 tons burden, and 
when laden draw 4 feet of water. The state barges or jhamptis 
of the Sind Mirs were built of teak, four-masted, and some¬ 
times required crews of thirty men. 

Fish abound. At the mouths, the salt-water varieties Fish, 
include the Clupca ?icoivhii^ a species of herring largely 
consumed along the coast and in the delta. The chief of 
the fresh-water varieties are the palla^ placed by Dr. Day 
under the Clupeidae, and nearly allied to, if not identical 
with, the hilsa of the Ganges j and the damOhro, The 
local consumption and also the export of dried paila are 
very large. Otters, turtles, porpoises, water snakes, and croco¬ 
diles, of both the blunt-nosed and the sharp-nosed species, 
are numerous. 

[A^(dds oil the Indus River (Karachi, 1901).] 

Banas. — River of Western India, which rises in the 
Aravalli Hills to the north-east of Mount Abu, flows south- 
westwards through the I’alanpur Agency past the flourishing 
town and cantonment of Deesa, and falls into the Rann of 

^ The Indus Conservancy department and fees levied for its uj)keep were 
abolished in March, 1906. 
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Cutch by two mouths, near Gokhatar in Varahi and Agi- 
chana in Santalpur, about 170 miles from its solirce. It is 
fordable almost everywhere, and its lower course is dry in 
the hot season, but at times it brings down from Abu great 
volumes of flood-water that cover the Little Rann to a depth 
of 8 feet. 

Saraswati. —A small but holy river of Western India, 
rising at 'die south-west end of the Aravalli range near the 
shrine of Amba Bhawani, and flowing south-westwards for 
about no miles, through the lands of Palanpur, Radhanpur, 
Mahl Kantha, and Baroda, and past the ancient cities of 
Batan, Anhilvada, and Sidhpur, into the Lesser Rann of 
Cutch, near Anvarpur. West of Batan its course is under¬ 
ground for some miles, and its stream is small, except in the 
rains. The river is visited by Hindus, especially those who 
have lost their mothers. Sidhpur is considered an especially 
appropriate place at which to perform rites in honour of 
a deceased mother. 

Sabarmatl (vSanskrit, Svabhravati ).—River of Western 
India, flowing from the hills of Mewar south-westwards into 
the Gulf of Cambay, with a cour.se of about 200 miles and 
a drainage area of about 9,500 s(juare miles. I'he name is 
given to the combined streams of the Sabar, which runs 
through the Idar State, and of the Hathmati, which passes 
the town of Ahmadnagar (Mahi Kantha Agency). In the 
upper part of their course both rivers have high rocky banks, 
but below their confluence the bed of the Sabarmatl becomes 
broad and sandy. The united river thence flows past Sadra 
and Ahmadabad, and receives on the left bank, at Vantha, 
about 30 miles below the latter city, the waters of the Vatrak, 
which, during its course of 150 miles, is fed by a number 
of smaller streams that bring down the drainage of the Mahi 
Kantha hills. The Sabarmatl receives no notable tributaries 
on the right bank. There • are several holy places on its 
banks in and about Ahmadabad city, and the confluence at 
Vantha attracts many pilgrims to an annual fair in the month 
of Kartik (November). Luxuriant crops are grown on the 
silt deposited by the river, and many wells are sunk in its bed 
in the fair season. The lands of Barantij are watered from 
the Hathmati by means of an embankment above Ahmad¬ 
nagar. • 

Mahi (the Mophis of Btolemy and Alais of the Periplus ).— 
River of Western India, with a course of from 300 to 350 miles 
and a drainage area estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square 
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miles. It rises in the Amjhcra district of the Gwalior State, 
1,850 feet a^Dove sea-level (22° 52' N. and 75° 6' E.), and flows 
for about 100 miles through the south-western corner of the 
Central India Agency, at first north, next west, and lastly north- 
w'est, passing through the States of Gwalior, Dhar, Jhabua, 
Ratlam, and Sailana. It then enters Rajputana and flows in a 
northerly direction with a somewhat tortuous course, intersecting 
the eastern half of Banswara State, till it reaches the Udaipur 
frontier, w^here it is soon turned*by the IVIewar hills to the south¬ 
west, and for the rest of its course in Rajputana it forms the 
boundary between the States of Dungar[)ur and Banswara. It 
now passes on into Gujarat, and during the first part of its course 
there flows through the lands of the Mahi Kantha and Rewa 
Kantha States. It then enters British territory, and separates 
the Bombay District of Kaira on the right from the Panch 
Mahals and Baroda on the left. Farther to the west, and for 
the rest of its course, its right bank forms the southern boundary 
of the State of Cambay, and its left the northern boundary of 
Broach District. Near Bungra, 100 miles from its source, the 
Mahl is crossed by the old Baroda-Nmiach road ; and here the 
bed is 400 yards wide, with a stream of 100 yards and a depth 
of one foot. Fhe Kaira section of the river is about 100 miles 
in length, the last 45 miles being tidal water. The limit of the 
tidal flow is Verakhandi, where the stream is 120 yards across 
and the average dci)th 18 inches. About 30 miles nearer the 
sea, close to the village of Dehvan, the river enters Broach 
District from the east, and forms an estuary. The distance 
across its mouth, from Cambay to Kavi, is 5 miles. The Mahi 
is crossed by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
at Wasad, and by the Godhra-Ratlam Railway at Pali. During 
flood-time, at spring-tides, a bore is formed at the estuary, and 
a wall-like line of foam-topped water rushes up for 20 miles, to 
break on the Dehvan sands. 

The bed of the Mahi lies so much below the level of the land 
on either side of its banks that its waters cannot readily be 
made use of for irrigation. In fair w^eather the river is fordable 
at many places in the Bombay Presidency—at Dehvan, Gajna, 
Khanpur, and Umeta, for instance—and always in its upper 
course through Rajputana, except in the rainy season, when its 
waters rise to a great height. 

According to legend, the Mahi is the daughter of the earth 
and of the sweat that ran from the body of Indradyumna, king 
of Ujjain. Another legend explains the name thus. A young 
Gujar woman was churning curds one day. An importunate 
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lover, of whom she had tried to rid herself, but who would not 
be denied, found her thus engaged, and his attentions becoming 
unbearable, the girl threw herself into the pot. She was at once 
turned into water, and a clear stream flowed from the jar and, 
wandering down the hill-side, formed the Mahi or ‘ curd ’ river. 
A more probable derivation, however, is from the name of the 
lake whence it springs. This is often called the Mau or Mahu, 
as well ashihe Menda. The Mahi is regarded by the Bhils and 
the KolTs as their mother, and tlie latter make pilgrimages to four 
places on its waters—Mingrad, Fazilpur, Angarh, and Yaspur. 
The height of its banks and the fierceness of its floods; the deep 
ravines through which the traveller has to pass on his way to the 
river; and perhaps, above all, the bad name of the tribes who 
dwell about it, explain the proverb: ‘When the Mahi is crossed, 
there is comfort.' 

It is interesting to note that this river has given rise to 
the terms 77 ickivds^ a ‘ hill stronghold,' and me/itifdsi, a ‘ turbu¬ 
lent or thieving person.’ The word w^as Mahivasi, ‘a dweller 
on the Mahi,’ and in Mughal times was imported into 
Delhi by the army, and is used by Muhammadan writers as 
a general term to denote hill chiefs, and those living in moun¬ 
tain fastnesses. A celebrated temple dedicated to Mahadeo at 
Ikuieshar (Rajputana) stands at the spot where the Som joins 
the Mahi, and an important and largely attended fair is held 
here yearly. 

Tapti. —One of the great rivers of Western India. The 
name is derived from /a/>, ‘ heat,’ and the Tapti is said by the 
Brahmans to have been created by the sun to j)rotect himself 
from his own warmth. The Tapti is believed to rise in the 
sacred tank of Multai {multdpi, ‘ the source of the Tapti ’) on 
the Satpura plateau, but its real source is two miles distant 
(21® 48' N. and 78^ 15' E.). It flows in a westerly directit>n 
through the Betul District of the Central Provinces, at first 
traversing an open and parbally cultivated plain, and then 
plunging into a rocky gorge of the Satpura Hills between the 
Kalibhit range in Nimar (Central Provinces) and Chikalda in 
Bcrar. Its bed here is rocky, overhung by steep banks, and 
bordered by forests. At a distance of 120 miles from its 
source it enters the Nimar District of the Central Provinces, 
and for 30 miles more is still confined in a comparatively 
narrow valley. A few miles above Burljanpur the valley 
opens out, the Satpura Hills receding north and south, and 
opposite that town the river valley has become a fine rich 
basin of alluvial soil about 20 miles wide. In the centre of 
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this tract the Tapti flows between the towns of Burhanpur 
and Zainahftd, and then passes into the Khandesh District 
of Bombay. In its uf)per valley are several basins of exceed¬ 
ingly rich soil; but they have long been covered by forest, 
and it is only lately that the i)roccss of clearing them for 
cultivation has been undertaken. 

Shortly after entering Khandesh the Tapti receives on the 
left bank the Puma from the hills of Berar, and then*fIows for 
about 150 miles through a broad and fertile valley, bounded 
on the north by the Satpuras and on the south by the 
Satmalas. Farther on the hills close in, and the river 
descends through wild and wooded country for about 80 miles, 
after which it sweeps southwards to the sea through the 
alluvial plain of Surat District, becoming tidal for the last 
30 miles of its course. The banks (30 to 60 feet) arc too 
high for irrigation, while the bed is crossed at several j)laces 
by ridges of rock, so that the river is navigable for only about 
20 miles from the sea. The Tapti runs so near the foot of 
the Satpuras that its tributaries on the right bank are small; 
but on the left bank, after its junction with the Puma, it 
receives through the Girna (150 miles long) the drainage 
of the hills of Ikaglan, and through the Bori, the I’anjhra, and 
the Borai, that of the northern buttress of the Western Ghats. 
The waters of the Girna and the Panjhra arc dammed up in 
several places and used for irrigation. On the lower course 
of the Tapti floods are not uncommon, and have at times 
done much damage to the city of Surat. The river is crossed 
at Bhusawal by the Jubbulpore branch of the Great Indian 
I’eiiinsula Railway, at Savalda by the Bombay-Agra road, and 
at Surat by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. 
The Tapti has a local reputation for sanctity, the chief iirthas 
or holy places being Changdeo, at the confluence with the 
Puma, and Bodhan above Surat. The fort of Thfdner and 
the city of Surat are the places of most historic note on its 
course, the total length of which is 436 miles. The port 
of Suvali (Swally), famous in early European commerce witli 
India, and the scene of a sea-flght between the English and the 
Portuguese, lay at the mouth of the river, but is now deserted, 
its approaches having silted up. 

Narbada River {Naymadd \ the IVamados of l^tolemy; 
JVamnadtos of the Periphis ),—One of the most important 
rivers of India, which rises on the summit of the plateau of 
Amarkantak (22^^ 41' N. and 81® 48' E.), at the north-east¬ 
ern apex of the Satpura range, in Rewah (Central India), and 
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Course of 
the river. 


enters the sea below Broach in the Bombay Presidency after 
a total course of 801 miles. 

The river issues from a small tank 3,000 feet above the sea, 
surrounded by a group of temples and guarded by an isolated 
colony of priests, and falls over a basaltic cliff in a descent of 
80 feet. After a course of about 40 miles through the State 
of Rewah, it enters the Central Provinces and winds cir¬ 
cuitously^ through the rugged hills of Mandla, pursuing a 
westerly course until it flows under the walls of the ruined 
palace of Ramnagar. From Ramnagar to Mandla town it 
forms, for some 15 miles, a deep reach of blue water, un¬ 
broken by rocks and clothed on either bank by forest. The 
river then turns north in a narrow loop towards Jubbulpore, 
close to which city, after a fall of 30 feet called the Dhuan- 
dhara or ‘fall of mist,’ it flows for two miles in a narrow 
channel which it has carved for itself through rocks of marble 
and basalt, its width here being only about 20 yards. Emerg¬ 
ing from this channel, which is well-known as the ‘Marble 
Rocks,’ and flowing west, it enters the fertile basin of alluvial 
land forming the Narbada Valley, which lies between the 
Vindhyan and Satpura Hills, extending for 200 miles from 
Jubbulpore to Handia, with a width of about 20 miles to the 
south of the river. The Vindhyan Hills rise almost sheer 
from the northern bank along most of the valley, the bed of 
the river at this part of its course being the boundary between 
the Central Provinces and Central India (principally the States 
of Bhopal and Indore). Here the Narbada passes Hoshang- 
abad and the old Muhammadan towns of Handia and Nim- 
awar. The banks in this part of its valley are about 40 feet 
high, and the fall in its course between Jubbulpore and 
Hoshangabad is 340 feet. Below Handia the hills again 
approach the river on both sides and are clothed with dense 
forests, favourite haunts of the Pindaris and other robbers of 
former days. At Mandhar, 25 miles below Handia, there is a 
fall of 40 feet, and another of the same height occurs at Punasa. 
The bed of the river in its whole length within the Central 
Provinces is one sheet of basalt, seldom exceeding 150 yards 
in absolute width, and, at intervals of every few miles, up- 
heaved into ridges which cross it diagonally, and behind which 
deep pools are formed. Emerging from the hills beyond 
M«andhata on the borders of the Central Provinces, the Nar¬ 
bada now enters a second open alluvial basin, flowing through 
Central India (principally the State of Indore) for nearly 
100 miles. The hills are here well away from the river, the 
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Satpuras being 40 miles to the south and the Vindhyas about 
16 miles to the north. In this part of its course the river 
passes the town of Maheshwar, the old capital of the Holkar 
family, where its northern bank is studded with temples, 
palaces, and bathing ghats, many of them built by the famous 
•Ahalya Bai whose mausoleum is here. The last 170 miles of 
the river’s course are in the Bombay Presidency, wherg it first 
separates the States of Baroda and Rajpipla and then meanders 
through the fertile District of Broach. Below Broach City it 
gradually widens into an estuary, whose shores are 17 miles 
apart as it joins the Gulf of Cambay. 

The drainage area of the Narbada, estimated at about Drainage 
36,000 square miles, is principally to the south, comprising 
the northern portion of the Satpurn j)Iateau and the valley 
Districts. The chief tributaries arc the Banjar in Mandla, the 
Shcr and Shakkar in Narsinghpur, and the Tawa, Ganjal, and 
Chhota 'Fawii in Hoshangabad District. The only important 
tributary to the nr)rth is the Hiran, which flows in beneath the 
Vindhyan Hills, in Jubbulpore District. Most of these rivers 
have a short and precipitous course from the hills, and fill with 
extraordinary rapidity in the rains, producing similarly rapid 
floods in the Narbada itself. Owing to this and to its rocky 
('ourse, the Narbada is useless for navigation except by country 
boats between August and February, save in the last part of its 
course, where it is navigable by vessels of 70 tons burden up 
to the city of Broach, 30 miles from its mouth. It is crossed 
by railway bridges below Jubbulpore, at Hoshangabad, and at 
Mortakka. 'Fhe influence of the tides reaches to a point 
55 miles from the sea. The height of the banks through¬ 
out the greater part of its course makes the river useless for 
irrigation. 

The Narbada, which is referred to as the Rewa (probably Sacred 
from the Sanskrit root rc 7 \ ‘to hop,’ owing to the leafnng . 

the stream down its rocky bed) in the Mahabharata and Ram- 
ayana, is said to have sprung from the body of Siva and is one 
of the most sacred rivers of India, local devotees placing it 
above the Ganges, on the ground that, whereas it is necessary 
to bathe in the Ganges for forgivene.ss of sins, this object is 
attained by mere contemplation of the Narbada. ‘As wood 
is cut by a saw (says a Hindu proverb), so at the sight of the 
holy Narbada do a •man’s sins fall away.’ Ganga herself, so 
local legeqd avers, must dip in the Narbada once a year. She 
comes in the form of a coal-black cow, but returns home quite 
white, free from all sin. The Ganges, moreover, was (accord- 
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ing to the Reivd Ptirdna) to have lost its purify mg virtues in 
the year 1895, though this fact has not yet impaired its reputa¬ 
tion for sanctity. At numerous places on the course of the 
Narbada, and especially at spots where it is joined by another 
river, are groups of temples, tended by Narmdeo Brahmans, 
the special priests of the river, where annual gatherings of 
pilgrims^take place. The most celebrated of these are Bhera- 
ghat, Barmhan, and Onkar Mandhata in the Central Provinces, 
and BarwanI in Central India, where the Narbada is Joined by 
the Kapila. All of these are connected by legends with saints 
and heroes of Hindu mythology; and the description of the 
whole course of the Narbada, and of all these places and their 
history, is contained in a sacred poem of 14,000 verses (the 
Narfnadd Khanda)^ which, however, has been adjudged to be 
of somewhat recent origin. Every year 300 or more pilgrims 
start to perform the fradakshina of the Narbada, that is, to 
walk from its mouth at Broach to its source at Amarkantak on 
one side, and back on the other, a performance of the highest 
religious efficacy. The most sacred si)Ots on the lower course 
of the river are Suklatirtha, where stands an old banyan-tree 
that bears the name of the saint Kabir, and the site of Raja 
Bali’s horse-sacrifice near Broach. 

The Narbada is commonly considered to form the boundary 
between Hindustan and the Deccan, the reckoning of the 
Hindu year differing on either side of it. The Marathas 
spoke of it as ‘ the river,’ and considered that when they had 
crossed it they were in a foreign country. During the Mutiny 
the Narbada practically marked the southern limit of the in¬ 
surrection. North of it the British temporarily lost control of 
the country, while to the south, in spite of isolated disturb¬ 
ances, their authority was maintained. Hence, when, in 1858, 
Tantia 'Popi executed his daring raid across the river, the 
utmost apprehension was excited, as it was feared that, on the 
appearance of the rej)resentative of the Peshwa, the recently 
annexed Nagpur territories would rise in revolt. These fears, 
however, proved to be unfounded and the country remained 
tranquil. 

Godavari River.—A great river of Southern India, which 
runs across the Deccan from the Western to the Eastern 
Ghats; for sanctity, picturesque scenery, and utility to man, 
surpassed only by the Ganges and the Indus ; total length, 
about 900 miles ; estimated area of drainage basin, 112,000 
square miles. The source of the river is on the side of a hill 
behind the village of Trimuak, in Nasik District, Bombay, 
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only about go miles from the shore of the Indian Ocean. At 
this spot is an artificial reservoir reached by a flight of 690 
steps, into which the water trickles drop by drop from the lips 
of a carven image, shrouded by a canopy of stone. From first 
to last the general direction of the river is towards the south- 
* east. It passes by Nasik town, and then separates Ahmadnagar Course in 

District from the State of Hyderabad, its total course in the 

. • rresiuency. 

Bombay Presidency being about 100 miles. Above Nasik it 

flows along a narrow rocky bed, but farther east the banks are 
lower and more earthy. Fifteen miles below Nasik it receives, 
on the right, the Darna from the hills of Igatpuri, and 17 miles 
farther down, on the left, the Kadva from Dindori. At the 
latter confluence, at Nander, the stream is dammed for irriga¬ 
tion. Near Nevasa it receives on the right bank the combined 
waters of the Pravara and Mula, which rise in the hills of 
Akola, near Harischandragarh. 

After passing the old town of Paithan on its left bank, the In llyder- 
Godavari now runs for a length of about 176 miles right across ^heCenUal 
the Hyderabad State, receiving on its left bank the Puma, rrovinccs. 
which flows in near Kararkher in Parbhani District, and on 
the right the Manjra near Kondalwadi in Nander, while near 
Dharmsagar in the Chinnur taluk of Adilabad District it 
receives, again on the right, the Maner. Below Sironcha it 
is joined by the Pranhita, conveying the united waters of the 
Wardha and Wainganga; and from this point it takes a 
marked south-easterly bend, and for about loo miles divides 
Chanda District and the Bastar Feudatory State of the Central 
Provinces from the Karlmnagar and Warangal Districts of 
Hyderabad. Thirty miles below the confluence of the Pran¬ 
hita, the Godavari receives the Indravati river from Bastar 
State and lower down the Tab The bed of the Godavari 
where it adjoins the Central Provinces is broad and sandy, 
from one to two miles in width, and broken by rocks at only 
two points, called the First and Second Barriers, each about 
15 miles long. In 1854 it was proposed to remove these 
barriers, and a third one on the Pranhita, with the object of 
making a waterway from the cotton-growing Districts of 
Na^gpur and Wardha to the .sea; but in 1871, after very 
considerable sums had been expended, the project was finally 
abandoned as impracticable. One of the dams erected in 
connexion with tliis project still stands, with its locks and 
canal, at Dummagudem in the north of the Godavari District 
of Madras. Although the Godavari only skirts the Central 
Provinces, it is one of the most important rivers in their drain- 
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age system, as it receives through the Wardha and Wainganga 
the waters of a portion of the Satpura plateau and of the whole 
of the Nagpur plain. 

In Mndras Some distance below Sironcha the Godavari leaves the 

1 residency, Provinces behind, and for a while forms the boundary 

betw'een the (jodavari District of the Madras l^residency and 
the Hyderabad State; and in this part of its course it is joined 
on the left bank by a considerable tributary, the Sabari. 
Thence it flows to the sea through the centre of the old 
Godavari District, which has recently been divided, mainly 
by the course of the river, into the two Districts of Godavari 
and Kistna. At the beginning of its course along Madras 
territory, the river flow^s placidly through a flat and somewhat 
monotonous country, but shortly afterwards it begins to force 
its way through the Eastern Ghats and a sudden change takes 
place. The banks become wild and mountainous, the stream 
contracts, and at length the whole body of the river pours 
through a narrow and very deep passage known as ‘ the Gorge,’ 
on either side of which the picturesque wooded slopes of the 
hills rise almost sheer from the dark water. Once through the 
hills, the river again opens out and forms a series of broad 
reaches dotted with low alluvial islands {Jankas)^ which are 
famous for the tobacco they produce. I'lie current here is 
nowhere rai)id. At Rfijahmundry, where the river is crossed 
by the h^ast Coast line of the Madras Railway on a bridge 
more than miles in length, it varies from 4 to ti feet a 
second. In floods, however, the Godavari brings down an 
enormous volume of water, and embankments on both of its 
banks are necessary to prevent it from inundating the surround¬ 
ing country. 

A few miles below Rajahmundry the river divides into two 
main streams, the Gautami Godavari on the east and the Vasishta 
Godavari on the west, which run down to the sea through a 
wide alluvial delta formed in‘the course of ages by the masses 
of silt which the river has here deposited. It is in this delta 
that tlie w'aters of the Godavari are first utilized on any 
considerable scale for irrigation. At Dowflaishweram, above 
the bifurcation, a great ‘ anicut ’ or dam has been throwm 
across the stream, and from this the whole delta area has been 
irrigated. 

The Godavari is navigable for small boMs throughout the 
Godavari District. Vessels get round the anicut by ipeans of 
the main canals, of w^hich nearly 500 miles are also navigable, 
and which connect w'ith the navigable canals of the Kistna 
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delta to the south. Above the anicut there are several steam¬ 
boats belonging to Government; but, as already observed, the 
attempts to utilize the Upper Godavari as an important water¬ 
way have proved a failure. 

The coast of the Godavari delta was the scene of some of 
.the earliest settlements of Europeans in India, the Dutch, the 
English, and the French having all established factories there. 

I'he channels of the river which led to these have now greatly 
silted up. The little French settlement of Yanam still remains, 
but the others—Eandamiirlanka, Injaram, Madapollam, and 
ralakollu—now retain none of their former importance. 

The peculiar sacredness of the Godavari is said to have been Sacred 
revealed by Kama himself to the riski Gautama. The river is character 
sometimes called Goda, and the sacred character especially 
attaches to the Gautami mouth. According to popular legend, 
it proceeds frcjin the same source as the Ganges, by an under¬ 
ground passage; and this identity is preserved in the familiar 
name of Vriddha-Ganga. But every part of its course is holy 
ground, and to bathe in its waters will wash away the blackest 
sin. The great ])athing festival, called Pushkaram, celebrated 
in different years on the most sacred rivers of India, is held 
every twelfth year on the banks of the Godavari at Rajahmun- 
dry. The spots most frequented by pilgrims are—the source at 
'JVimbak; the town of Bhadrachalam on the left bank, about 
loo miles above Rajahmundry, where stands an ancient temple 
of Ramachandra, surrounded by tw'cnty-four smaller pagodas; 
Rajahmundry itself; and the village of Kotii)alli, on the left 
bank of the eastern mouth. 

Kistiia River (Sanskrit, Krishna^ ‘the black’).—A great 
river of Southern India, which, like the Godavari and Cauvery, 
flows almost across the peninsula from west to east. In 
traditional sanctity it is surpassed by both these rivers, and 
in actual length by the Godavari; but the area of its drainage, 
including its two great tributaries, flie BhTina and I'ungabhadra, 
is the largest of the three. Its total length is about 800 miles, 
and the total area of its catchment basin about 97,000 square 
miles. 

The Kistna rises about 40 miles from the Arabian Sea Course in 
(17® 59' N. and 73° 38' E.) in the Western Ghats just north 
of the hill station of Mahabaleshwar, and flows southwards, 
skirting the easterA spurs of the hills, past Karad (Satara 
District),^where it receives on the right bank the Koyna from 
the western side of the Mahabaleshw'ar hills, and Sangli, where 
it receives tlu! waters of the Nkirna, also from the west, until it 
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reaches Kurundvad, when the Panchganga joins it, again on the 
right bank. The river then turns eastward and flows through 
Belgauin District, the States of the Southern Maratha Agency, 
and Bijapur, into the Nizam’s Dominions, after a course of 
about 300 miles in the Bombay Presidency. In Bijapur 
District it is joined on the right bank by the Ghatprabha and 
Malprabha from the Western Ghats. Near the hills the channel 
is too rocky and the stream too swift for navigation, but its 
waters are largely used for irrigation in Satara District and in 
the more open country to the south-east. In Bclgaum and 
Bijapur its banks of black soil or latcrite are 20 to 50 feet high, 
especially on the south side, and the stream forms many islands 
covered with babul bushes. 

In Hyder- On entering the Nizam’s Dominions (at Echampet in Raichur 

abad State. District) the Kistna drops from the table-land of the Deccan 
proper down to the alluvial dodbs of Shorapur and Raichur. 
The fall is as much as 408 feet in about 3 miles. In time of 
flood a mighty volume of water rushes with a great roar over 
a succession of broken ledges of granite, dashing up a lofty 
column of spray. The first of the dodbs mentioned above is 
formed by the confluence of the Buima, which brings down 
the drainage of Ahmadnagar, Poona, and wSholapur; the second 
by the confluence of the Tungabhadra, which drains the north 
of Mysore and the ‘ Ceded Districts ’ of Bellary and Kurnool. 
At the point of junction with the I'ungabhadra in the eastern 
corner of Raichur District, the Kistna again strikes upon 
British territory, and forms for a considerable distance the 
boundary between the eastern portion of Hyderabad and the 
Kurnool and (}untur Districts of Madras. Its bed is here for 
many miles a deep, rocky channel, with a rapid fall, winding in 
a north-easterly direction through the spurs of the Nallamalai 
range and other smaller hills. At Wazirabad in Nalgonda 
District it receives its last important tributary, the Musi, on 
whose banks stands the city of Hyderabad. I'he total course 
of the river within and along the State of Hyderabad is about 
400 miles. 

In Madras On reaching the chain of the Eastern Ghats, the river turns 

Tresidency. sharply south-eastwards and flows for about 100 miles between 
the Kistna and Guntur Districts (formerly the Kistna District) 
of Madras direct to the sea, which it enters by two principal 
mouths. It is in this last part of its course that the Kistna is 
for the first time largely utilized for irrigation. From.the point 
where it turns southw^ards the rate of fall of its channel drops 
rapidly from an average of 3^ feet a mile to feet, and eventu- 
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ally, as it nears the sea, to as little as 7 or 9 inches. The 
enormous rrftiss of silt it carries—which has been estimated to 
be sufficient in flood-time to cover daily an area of 5 square 
miles to a depth of i foot—has consequently in the course of 
ages been deposited in the form of a wide alluvial delta, which 
.runs far out into the sea and slopes gradually away from either 
bank of the river, with an average fall of 18 inches to the mile. 
At Bezwada, at the head of this delta, the Kistna runs through 
a gap 1,300 yards in width in a low range of gneissic hills, 
and here a great masonry dam or anicut has been thrown across 
the river, turning its waters into a network of irrigation 
channels which spread throughout the entire delta. Imme¬ 
diately below the dam the river is also crossed by the East 
Coast line of the IMadras Railw^ay on a girder-bridge of twelve 
spans of 300 feet. The flood velocity of the Kistna at this 
f)oint is about 6-| miles an hour, and the flood discharge has 
been estimated to reach the enormous figure of 761,000 cubic 
feet a second. 

The Kistna is too rapid for navigation above the dam, but 
between Bezwada and its mouth sea-going native craft ply upon 
it for about six months in the year. The main irrigation canals 
are also navigable, and connect Kistna District with its northern 
neighbour Godavari, and, by means of the Buckingham Canal, 
with the country to the southwards and the city of Madras. 

Bhima (Sanskrit, ‘The Terrible,' one of the names of 
Parvati).—A river of Southern India. It rises at the well- 
known shrine of Bhimashankar (19*^' 4' N. and 73® 32' E.) in 
the Western Ghats, and flows south-eastwards, with many wind¬ 
ings, through or along the boundary of the Bombay Districts of 
Poona, Sholiipur, and Bijapur, for about 340 miles, till it enters 
the Nizam's Dominions, where after a farther course of 176 
miles it eventually falls into the Kistna, about 16 miles north 
of R*aichur. The first 40 miles of its course lie in a narrow and 
rugged valley, but farther east the banks are low and alluvial, 
though broken here and there by dikes of rock. In the dry 
season the stream is narrow and sluggish. At Ranjangaon the 
Bhima receives on the right the combined waters of the Mula 
and Mutha from Poona, and about 15 miles farther, on the left 
bank, the Ghod river from the northern side of the Bhima¬ 
shankar hills. Not far from Tembhurni it is joined on the 
right bank by th^ Nira from Bhor State, and, after passing 
the holy city of Pandharpur, receives on the right bank the 
Man from the Mahadeo hills, and on the left the Sina, which 
rises near Ahmadnagar. There are important irrigation works 
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on the Mutha, Nira, and Slna. Near AVadi Junction (Hyder¬ 
abad State) the Bhima is joined on the left by the^Kagna river. 

Gersoppa Falls. —The Gersoppa Falls arc situated in 
14^^ 14' N. and 74° 49' E., on the Bombay-Mysore frontier, 
about 18 miles east of Gersoppa, and 35 miles east of Honavar 
(North Kanara District), from which they can best be visited. 
I'hey are locally known as the Jog falls, from the neighbouring 
village of Jog. The waterfall is on the SharavatT river, which, 
with a breadth above the falls of about 230 feet, hurls itself 
over a cliff 830 feet high, in four separate cascades, known as 
the Raja (or Horseshoe) Fall, the Roarer, the Rocket, and I.a 
Dame Blanche. 'J'he best time to see the falls is early in 
December, when the river is low enf>ugh to make it }>ossible to 
cross to the left or Mysore bank. Between June and Novem¬ 
ber, when the river is flcjoded, the banks arc shrouded in clouds 
of mist. From Gersoppa village the road climbs about 
10 miles through noble stretches of forest to the crest of the 
(iersoppa or Malemani pass, and from the crest passes 8 miles 
farther to the falls. Close underwood hides all trace of the 
river, till, at the bungalow near the falls, the ])lateau commands 
a glorious view. The rock of the river-bed and the cliff over 
which the river falls are gneiss associated with hy[)ogenc schists. 
The Gersopjxi i'Yills eclipse every other in India and have few 
rivals in the world for height, volume, and beauty combined. 
The var)’ing effects of light and shade at different times of the 
day are among their greatest beauties. In the afternoon, as 
the sun sinks to the west, a lovely rainbow s})ans the waters ; 
at night, the moon at times throws across the spray a belt of 
faintly-tinted light. Oil a dark night, rockets, blazing torches, 
or bundles of burning straw cast over the cliff light the raging 
waters with a fitful and weird glare. The best sight of the 
chasm is gained by lying down and peering over a pinnacle of 
rock, which stands out from the edge of the cliff. The finest 
general view of the falls is from the Mysore bank. From the 
right bank of the river a rough bamboo bridge crosses the Raja 
channel to the rocks beyond. The path then kccjis well above 
the edge of the cliff, among large rocks, over small channels, 
and across seven or eight of the broader streams by rude 
bamboo and palm-stem bridges. On the left or Mysore bank 
a well-kept path leads through shady woods to a point called 
Watkins’s Platform, which commands a vieiv across the chasm 
to the deep cleft where the waters of the Raja and the Roarer 
join and plunge into the pool below. Hence a farther path 
through the woods leads down a series of steep steps to the 
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open hill-side, which slopes to the bed of the river. The edge 
of the pool affords a fine general view of the falls, of the 
magnificent rugged chasm, and of the deep winding gorge 
through which, in the course of ages, the waters of the river 
have untiringly eaten their way. 

Cutch, Rann of (Sanskrit, Ir{na \—A salt waste lying 
between 22° 55' and 24° 43'N. and 68° 45' and 71° 46'E., 
covering an area of about 9,000 square miles, and stretching 
along the north and east of the Stale of Cutch, which it 
separates from Sind on the north and from Radhanpur and 
Kathiawar on the east and south. It varies in width from 25 
to 35 miles on the north to 2 miles on the cast. It is believed 
to be the bed of an arm of the sea, raised by some natural 
convulsion above its original level, and cut off from the ocean. 
It was a navigable lake in Alexander’s time (325 li. c.) and a 
shallow lagoon at the date of the Ecr//>/us (third century a. i>.), 
and there are local traditions of seaports on its borders. 
Geologically, it is of recent formation, d'he northern or larger 
Rann—measuring from east to west about 160 miles, and from 
north to south about 80—has an estimated area of not less 
than 7,000 square miles. The eastern or smaller Rann (about 
70 miles from east to west), which is connected with the larger 
Rann by a narrow channel, covers an area estimated at nearly 
2,000 s(iuare miles. Between March and October, when the 
whole tract is frequently inundated, the passage across is a 
work of great labour, and sometimes of considerable danger. 
Some of this inundaticai is salt water, either driven by strong 
south winds up the Lakhpat river from the sea, or brought 
down by brackish streams ; the rest is fresh, the drainage of 
the local rainfall. The flood-waters, as they dry, leave a hard, 
flat surface, covered with stone, shingle, and salt. As the 
summer wears on, and the heat increases, the ground, baked 
and blistered by the sun, shines over large tracts of salt with 
dazzling whiteness, the distance dimmed and distorted by an 
increasing mirage. On some raised plots of rocky land water is 
found, and only near water is there any vegetation. Except 
a stray bird, a herd of wild asses, antelope, or an occasional 
caravan, no sign of life breaks the desolate loneliness. Un¬ 
seasonable rain, or a violent south-west wind at any period, 
renders the greater part of the Rann impassable. Owing to 
the effects of an earthquake in 1819 the Greater Rann is 
considerably higher in the centre than along the edges ; while 
the centre, therefore, is dry, there are frequently water and 
mud at its sides. The Little Rann is at present undergoing 
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a marked change. Year by year the sea is spreading farther 
eastward ; and, along the coast, places which a few years ago 
were inaccessible to boats are now open to water traffic. There 
is a considerable manufacture of salt at Kharaghoda, the 
salt produced here being styled Baragara salt, a name derived 
from the character of the soil. 

Cambay, Gulf of. —The name for the strip of sea which 
separates the peninsula of Kathiawar from the Northern 
Bombay coast. The gulf was in ancient times much frequented 
by Arab mariners. Surat lies at the eastern point of its 
mouth, the Portuguese settlement of Diu at the western mouth, 
and Cambay town at its northern extremity. The gulf receives 
two great rivers, the Tapti and Narbada, on its eastern side, the 
Mahl and Sabarmati on the north, and several small rivers from 
Kathiawar on the west. Owing to the causes mentioned under 
Cam HAY Town the gulf is silting up, and is now resorted to 
only by small craft. The once famous harbours of Surat 
and Broach on its coast have ceased to be used by foreign 
commerce. 

Manchhar, —I^ake in the Sehwan tdluka of Larkana District, 
Sind, Bombay, lying between 26® 22'and 26° 28' N. and 67® 37' 
and 67° 47' IL It is formed by the expansion of the Western 
Nara and the Aral streams, and is fed by hill-torrents. The 
first flows into it from the north, and the latter from the Indus 
westward at a distance of about 12 miles ; but the supply from 
the Nara is trifling in quantity when compared with that from 
the Aral. It is, however, this latter stream which affords a 
means of discharge for the redundant waters of the lake. 
During the y)eriod of inundation the Manchhar may be esti¬ 
mated at from 15 to 20 miles in length, with a breadth of 
about TO miles ; but when the water is low, this area is greatly 
contracted, and is then probably not more than 10 miles in 
length. The space left uncovered by the receding water is 
sown with grain, especially Mheat, yielding magnificent crops. 

Although shallow at the sides, the lake has a considerable 
depth of water in the middle; and so great is the quantity of 
fine fish that hundreds of men and boats are employed. The 
fish are taken chiefly by spearing, but also in nets. In the 
season when the lotus is in blossom the lake presents a very 
beautiful appearance, as its surface, farther than the eye can 
reach, is covered with an unbroken successsion of flowers and 
leaves. 

The fisheries of the lake, which are let out on contract, 
yielded an average annual revenue of Rs. 5,091 during the five 
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years endiry^ 1905-6. The principal fish are : Xho, dambhro (px 
chclri), a reddish-coloured fish often attaining an enormous size, 
and ranking, according to native taste, next to the />a//a in 
excellence ; the morako ; the gandan^ a long, sharp, and very 
bony fish, of a silver colour, in length from 3 to 5 feet; the 
shakdr, the * murrel' of the Deccan ; the jerkho or fresh-water 
shark, the largest fish in Sind ; goj and hr, or cels ; the khaggo, 
or catfish ; the popri, the ddlii, the iheli ; gangat, or prawns ; 
the danur, and the shigdri. 

Nal. —A large lake in the Bombay Presidency, about 37 
miles south-west of Ahmadabad, lying between 22® 43' and 
22® 50' N. and 71° 59' and 72® 6' E. It was at one time part 
of an arm of the sea which separated Kathiawar from the main¬ 
land, and it still covers an area of 49 square miles. Its water, 
at all times brackish, grows more saline as the dry season 
advances, till by the close of the hot season it has become 
nearly salt. The borders of the lake are fringed with reeds 
and other rank vegetation, affording cover to innumerable wild¬ 
fowl of every description. In the bed are many small islands, 
much used as grazing grounds for cattle during the hot season. 

Nara, Eastern. —An important water-channel in Sind, 
Bombay. It is commonly spoken of as a natural branch of 
the Indus, and, judging from the enormous size of its bed and 
the fact that it has no source, may possibly have been so 
formerly. I'he upper part of the Nara river, as it existed before 
works were undertaken on it by the British Government, was 
merely a small channel in the sand-hills of the eastern desert of 
Sind, through which spill-water from the Indus, above Rohri, 
found its way to the alluvial plain of the Indus in Ontral and 
Lower Sind. As much as 90,000 cubic feet per second was 
roughly calculated to have spilled into it during the flood of 
1851. Owing to the very uncertain supply thus received in the 
Nara, a channel from the Indus at Rohri, 12 miles in length, 
known as the Nara Supply Channel, was constructed by Govern¬ 
ment in 1858—9, on the recommendation of Lieutenant Fife. 
This channel was designed to carry an average discharge of 
8,413 cubic feet per second during the inundation period, but 
at times twice this quantity has passed through it. The Nara 
river itself has remained untouched from the tail of the supply 
channel to the Jamrao Canal mouth, a length of 100 miles, and 
this length has beejn gradually canalized by the silty discharge 
passing down it. 

From 1854 to 1858 most of the depressions on the left side 
of the Nara between the Jamrao mouth and the present head 
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of the Thar Canal were embanked, and in 1857 watejr, admitted 
as an experiment, flowed at least as far south as tlie embank¬ 
ments extended. Between t86o and 1867 the Nara bed from 
the Makhi Weir to the Thar Weir was cleared in lengths aggre¬ 
gating 40 miles and widths averaging 150 feet. From 1876 to 
1886 this work was continued below the Thar AV^eir. In 1884 
the first cjLit was made by Government through the Allah Band, 
a broad ridge of ground on the Rann of Cutch thrown up by 
an earthquake in 1819. The course of the Nara is generally 
southwards, crossing the territory of the JNlfr of Khairpur for 
a distance of 100 miles and then running through 'I'har and 
Parkar District, having generally on its left bank the sand-hills 
of the desert, and discharging at its 250th mile into the Puran, 
an old channel of the Indus, w^hich flows to the sea 80 miles 
farther south through the Rann of Cutch. 

The principal canals in connexion with the ICastern Nara and 
their lengths, including branches, arc—the Jamrao, 588 miles ; 
the Mithrao, 155 miles; the I'har, 72 miles ; and the Hiral, 
41 miles. 'Phe aggregate cost of these works (exclusive of the 
Jamrao) up to the end of 1903-4 amounted to 65*27 lakhs; 
the receipts in the same year were 5*63 lakhs, and the total 
charges (exclusive of interest) 1*14 lakhs. I'he gross income 
was thus 8*62 per cent, on the cajiital expended, and the net 
receipts 6*82 j)er cent. The area irrigated was 429 square 
miles. 

The Jamrao, constructed in the years 1894 to 1902, serves 
the Districts of Thar and l^arkar and Hyderabad, and the 
others supply the former only. The Niira Supply Channel, the 
Eastern Nara, and the Mithrao are partly navigable for a total 
length of 425 miles. 

Jamrao Canal. -A large and important water-channel in 
the Hyderabad and the Thar and Parkar Districts of Sind, 
Bombay. The canal takes off from the Nara river in the north- 
w est corner of the Sanghar tdluka and joins the Nara again in 
the extreme south of the Jame.sabad tdluka^ the total length of 
the area irrigated being about 130 miles, \vith an average breadth 
of 10 miles. The natural features vary. The upper reaches of 
the canal yjass through the sandy jungle-clad hills along the 
Nara river, which give place to an alluvial plain, covered, where 
formerly liable to be flooded from the Nara, with thick jungle 
of kandi^ babul^ and wild caper bushes, and arc succeeded by 
the wide open plains sparsely dotted with vegetation, that are 
the characteristic feature of the country. "Hic length of the 
Jamrao Canal is 117 miles, or, including all its branches and 
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distributari(js, 588 miles. This canal has one long branch, 
called the West Branch, 63 miles in length, and about 408 
miles of minor channels. 

The canal was opened on November 24, 1899, and water for 
irrigation on a large scale was admitted in the following June. 
The cost of the work was about 84-6 lakhs, and the gross 
revenue of 1903-4 amounted to 6§ lakhs, which giyes a net 
revenue of 4*3 lakhs or 5-1 per cent, on capital outlay to the 
end of the year. The area irrigated in 1903-4 was 451 square 
miles, l^arge areas were available for colonization in the centre 
of the tract adjoining the canal to which water had never before 
penetrated, and over whic h no rights had been previously 
acquired. To these lands, colonists have recently been drawn 
from the Punjab, Cutch, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Kohistan, and the 
Desert. The area so far allotted to colonists, on the model of 
the C'henab Colony in the Punjab, amounted in 1904 to 116 
square miles. 

Begari Canal. —An important water-channel in the Upper 
Sind Frontier District, Sind, Bombay. It taps the Indus at its 
extreme south-eastern boundary, forming for about 50 miles 
of its course a well-defined line of demarcation between the 
hVonticr District and Sukkur. In 1851 this canal was at its 
head only 50 feet wide, with a depth of 9 feet. It was enlarged 
in 1854, when the water was admitted into it from the Indus 
and reached Jacobabad, 50 miles distant, in sixteen hours. 
Subsequently, the tail of the canal was enlarged, and extended 
farther westward. Several improvements have been carried out 
during the last few years. The entire length of the main canal 
is 76 miles, and it serves the Districts of Upper Sind Frontier 
(202 square miles), Sukkur (46 square miles), Kalat (43 square 
miles), and Larkana (300 acres). About five canals branch 
directly from it, the principal being the Nur AVah (19 miles) 
and Mirza (10 miles). The canal is also connected with the 
branches of the Char Canal. I'he aggregate cost of these w'orks 
up to the end of 1903-4 amounted to 17 lakhs ; the receipts in 
the same year were about 4^ lakhs, and the total charges (ex¬ 
clusive 01 interest) over one lakh. The gross income was thus 
26 per cent, on the capital expended, and the net receipts 
i 8*3 per cent. The area irrigated was 495 square miles. The 
canal is navigable for about 60 miles. 

Desert Canal (formerly known as the Maksilda Wah).—An 
important, channel in Sind, Bombay, issuing from the Indus, 
which it taps close to the village of Kashmor. It runs 75 miles 
into the desert tract west of Kashmor, irrigating the lands of the 
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Upper Sind Frontier District and Baluchistan. A|jout twenty- 
two canals branch off from the main system, the principal being 
the Murad (6 miles), the New Falls (25 miles), and the New 
Frontier Rajwan (23 miles). The aggregate cost of these works 
uj:) to the end of 1903-4 amounted to about 26^ lakhs; the 
gross receipts in the same year were over 2 lakhs, and the total • 
charges /exclusive of interest) about \\ lakhs. The gross 
income was thus 8*27 per cent, on the capital expended, and 
the net receipts 3-25 per cent. The area irrigated was 345 
square miles. 

Fuleli Canal. —A canal in Sind, Bombay, and one of the 
largest in India. It used to be fed by a winding channel taking 
off from the Indus about 9 miles north of Hyderabad. In 1856 
a new mouth at Jamshora, 4 miles from Hyderabad, was 
excavated by Government at a cost of Rs. 1,05,000, and has 
proved to be the most profitable work in Sind. For about 20 
miles south of Hyderabad the Fuleli was really a river channel, 
which flow^cd back into the Indus ; but it was cut off from the 
river, and extended southwards by Mian Niir Muhammad 
Kalhora and the Mirs, to irrigate their lands, and has now 
become a very large canal. In March, 1900, it was made 
peiennial by the excavation of an escape, which connects it 
with an old river channel, called the Puran, and so carries the 
excess water to the sea. The result is that the flooding of 
immense areas at the tail has been stopped, and about 1,000 
boats and 5 steam launches ply on it almost continuously 
throughout the year. The length of the main canal is 98 miles 
and of its branches 914 miles. The maximum discharge, which 
has been limited on account of breaches in its banks and 
consequent flooding of large tracts, is 10,000 cubic feet per 
second ; but when another escape is made, it will be possible 
to admit as much as 12,000 cubic feet. 

In 1903-4 the gross revenue was 7^ lakhs, representing a 
return of 21*8 per cent, on the capital outlay. If the jdgir land 
on the canal, wfliich pays only about one-fifth of the ordinary 
assessment, had paid the full amount, the return on the capital 
outlay would have been 31-7 per cent. The greatest area 
cultivated in one year on this canal was 650 square miles in 
1900-1 ; but when more scientific means of distribution are 
provided, this area will be increased. 

Mutha Canals. —Two canals on the right and left bank of 
the Mutha river, in Poona District, Bombay, with a total length 
of 88 miles, commanding 26 square miles in the Haveli tdluka 
and the Dhond petha of Poona District. The canals, which 
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were constructed between 1873 and 1878—the Right Bank 
Canal in 1873-4 and the Left Bank in 1877-8—are fed by 
Lake Fife. The capital outlay on the canals was originally 
26J lakhs; but the canals and the reservoir of Lake Fife have 
involved a total expenditure, up to 1904, of 71 lakhs. The 
• maximum area hitherto irrigated has been 22 square miles. 
One of the main objects of the Mutha Canals is the supply of 
drinking-water to Poona and Kirkee. Water rates are charged 
according to the nature of the crops, l^he gross assessment on 
crops, and the revenue expenditure on the canals, have been, 
in thousands of rupees :— 



Assessment. 

Expenditure. 

1880-90 (average) 

1,62 

69 

1890-1900 (average) 

2,54 

82 

1903-4 

2,92 

1,00 


The percentage of net profits on these works varies from 2^ 
to a little over 3 per cent. 

Nira Canal. —A canal on the left bank of the Nira river, 
Poona District, Bombay, with a total length of 100 miles, 
commanding 177 square miles in the Purandhar, Bhimthadi, 
and Inda[)ur iaiukas. The canal, which was constructed in 
1885-6, is fed by Lake Whiting. The total capital outlay on 
the canal was 21 lakhs, and on the canal and reservoir 57 lakhs. 
I'he largest area irrigated so far has been 81 square miles. 
Water rates arc charged according to the nature of the crops. 
The gross assessment on crops, and the revenue exiienditure 
on the canal, have been, in thousands of rupees : — 

Asscssim-nt. Exponcliturt*. 

1885-90 (average') ... 13 19 

1890-1900 (average) ... 95 55 

.2,34 64 

The work yields a profit on capital of about 3 per cent. 

Tansa Lake. —An artificial lake in 'I'hana District, Bombay, 
lying between 19° 32' and 19® 36' N. and 73^^ 14' and 73° iS' E., 
53 miles north-east of Bombay City. It has been constructed 
by throwing a dam across the Tansa river at a point behind 
the Mahuli hills. It was completed in 1892, and has a catch¬ 
ment area of 52^ and a water area of 5^ square miles, with 
a storage capacity of about 18,000 million gallons. The dam 
is 118 feet high and 1^- miles long. The existing aqueduct 
has a carrying capacity of 42 million gallons a day. The works 
cost nearly a crore and a half. 

Lake*Fife (Kharakvasla).—Reservoir in the Ilaveli tdluka 
of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18° 25' N. and 73° 47' E., 
12 miles south-west of Poona city, constructed in 1868 to feed 
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the Mutiia Canals. The work cost 31 lakhs, an<^ has a sur¬ 
face area at full supply level of 3,753 acres. 

Lake Whiting. —Reservoir in the Bhor State, Bombay, 
situated in 18° ii'N. and 73® 51'E., constructed in i88t, to 
feed the Nira Canat.. The work cost 21 lakhs, and has a 
surface area of 3,584 acres. Its extension is under con- 
sideratioij. 

Anhilvada. —The kingdom of Anhilvada in Gujarat, within 
the present limits of the Bombay Presidency, was founded 
about a. I). 746-65 by a Chavada Rajput, Vanaraja, son of the 
king of l^anchasar, a small Chavada chiefship of the Gujar 
empire. Vanaraja, after an adventurous childhood, rose to 
fame by deeds of arms, and founded a dynasty which endured 
for two centuries. The site of Anhilvada is said by tradition 
to have been indicated by a hunted hare that turned on its 
pursuers, a m) th that is told of the founding of several other 
})laccs. It is also related that the city was named after a 
Bharwad shepherd, Anhila, who assisted Vanaraja in finding 
a site for it. The early history of the kingdenn is somewhat 
obscure ; but it seems certain that Vanaraja ruk‘d till 780, and 
was succeeded by eight rulers of his line, the last of whom died 
in 961. In that year the Chavada dynasty was replaced by the 
Solankis or Chalukyas, of whom the first, MuJaraja (941-96), 
is the most famous. Me extended his dominions into Kathi¬ 
awar, Cutch, and Soutli Gujarat. The descendants of Mula- 
raja likewise ruled at Anhilvada for two centuries. 'They were 
Saivas in religion, and were specially attached to the temple 
of Somnath at Somnalh Patan. Mahmud of Gha/ni cap¬ 
tured and sacked the temple in 1026, during the reign of 
Pibiina 1 . On the withdrawal of Mahmud, Bhima rebuilt 
the temple, and the kingdom continued in the hands of his 
direct successors until 1143. Prom that date a collateral 
branch of Mularaja’s descendants ruled in Anhilvada for a 
hundred years, claiming sovereignty over Kathiawar and 
Malwa, and at one time (1160) invading the Konkan. On 
the extinction of the line of Mularaja in 1242 the Vaghelas of 
Dholka ruled in these territories, till ousted by the invasion 
of Ala-ud-dTn Khilji in 1298. 

Baglan. —A tract of country north of the Satmala Ilills 
in Nasik District, Bombay, which is now represented by the 
Baglan and Kataan talukas, Baglan iS a region of hills 
and streams, and has long been noted for the excollence of 
its garden cultivation. 

In the earliest times of which record remains, the tract 
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appears to have been held by a family of Rathors, claiming 
kinship with the Rathors of Kanauj, and to have formed a pros¬ 
perous principality by reason of the fact that through it ran the 
main line of traffic between the Deccan and Gujarat. Up to the 
commencement of the seventeenth century the Rathors of 13 ag- 
^lan, who adopted the honorific title of Baharji, and coined their 
own money, wielded considerable power; ljut they were from 
time to time reduced to the position of tributaries by the Sultans 
of Gujarat or the overlords of the Northern Deccan. The first 
authentic notice of Baglan is in 1298, when Rai Karan, the last 
king of Anhilvada, after his defeat by Ulugh Khan, fled thither 
and maintained himself as an independent chieftain with the 
aid of Ramdeo of Deogiri. It is probable that at this date the 
Rathors of Baglan were tributaries of the Vadavas of Deogiri. 
After the overthrow of Ramdeo, the country became an 
apanage of the Musalman rulers of Deogiri ; but in 1347, 
during the disturbances which resulted in the Deccan becom¬ 
ing independent of Delhi, it passed out of the possession of 
the Bahmani kings. Thus in 1366 the Baglan chief is 
mentioned as allying himself with the rebel Bairam Khan 
against Muhammad Shah Bahmani 1 ; while five years later, 
when Malik Raja, the founder of the Faruki dynasty, esta¬ 
blished himself in Khandesli, the chief was forced to become 
a tributary of Delhi. During the fifteenth century Baglan was 
subject to the Ahmadabad Sultans, and in 1429 was laid waste 
by Ahmad Shah Bahmani I ; and save for a short period 
commencing in 1499, when the Baglan chiefs were forced to 
recognize the overlordship of the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ah- 
madnagar, they remained vassals of Ahmadabad until AkbaFs 
conquest of Gujarat in 1573. The country is described in the 
Ai?i-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous and populous region 
betw'een Surat and Nandurbar, in which excellent fruit of 
various kinds w^as grown. The chief was a Rathor in com¬ 
mand of 8,000 cavalry and 5,o©o infantry, and possessed 
seven fortresses, two of which, Mulher and Salher, were posts 
of exceptional strength. 

After his conquest of Khandesh in 1599, Akbar attempted 
to take Baglan ; but after a seven years’ siege he was forced 
to compound with the chief, Pratap Shah, giving him several 
villages in return for an undertaking to protect all merchants 
passing through his territory, to send presents to the emperor, 
and to leave one of his sons as a hostage at Burhanpur. 

Bairam Shah, who succeeded Pratap Shah, was attacked and 
reduced to the position of a vassal by Aurangzeb in 1637, A 
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description of the country at that date is given in Elliot’s 
History of Jndia^ vol. vii. A temperate climate, aoundance of 
water, and tlie cultivation of excellent fruit combined to render 
it famous. It measured 200 miles in length by 160 in breadth, 
and contained 30 petty subdivisions and about 1,000 villages. 
It was bounded on the north by Sultanpur and Nan durbar ; on 
the east by Chandor; on the south by Trimbak and Nasik ; 
and on Che west by Surat and the territory of the Portuguese. 
Tavernier (1640-66) speaks of Baglan as containing a large 
variety of valuable trees, vast quantities of antelopes, hares, 
and partridges, and wild cows (probably bison) in its more 
mountainous j)arts. Sugar-cane was largely grown and suj)- 
plied many sugar-mills and furnaces; and the country gene* 
rally derived much profit from the continuous stream of traffic 
between Surat and Golconda, which passed along its well- 
protected highways. 

Jletween 1670 and 1672 the Marathas appeared and 
succeeded in taking Salher fort, which, however, was 
eventually restored to the Muhammadans in 1684. Under 
the rule of th(‘ Nizam, w'ho rose to independent power in 
the Deccan in 1724, a commandant w^as appointed to Mulher 
and a governor to Raglan ; and this system seems to have 
been followed till 1795, '''hen Raglan was ceded by the Nizam 
to the Peshwa, who placed it, together with Khandesh, in 
charge of a Sarsubahddr. The fort of Salher is supposed to 
have been granted by the Peshwa to Rani Gahinabai, wife 
of Govind Rao Gaikwar, who, after the battle of l_)hoda|i 
(1768), remained for some time at Poona as a state prisoner 
and afterwards ruled at Raroda from 1793 to 1800. On the 
overthrow of the Peshw^a, Mulher fort was surrendered to the 
English on July 3, 1818, and the territory of Raglan was 
incorporated in Khandesh District. In 1869 Raglan was 
transferred to Na.sik District; and in 1875 it was, \vith its 
petty subdivisions of Jaikhedan and Abhona, formed into two 
tdlukas —Raglan and Kalvan. 

'I'lietrucj Carnatic {Kannada, Karnata, Karnataka~dcsa ).—Properly, 

( arnatic. name imjilies, ^ the Kanarese country.’ The name has, 

however, been erroneously applied by modern Fairopean 
writers to the Tamil country of Madras, including the Telugu 
District of Ncllore. 'Phe boundaries of the true Carnatic, or 
Karnataka-desa, are given by Wilks as 

‘Commencing near the town of Ridar, 18° 45' N., about 
60 miles north-west from HyderMiad (Deccan). Following the 
course of the Kanarese language to the south-east, it is found 
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to be limited by a waving line which nearly touches Adoni, 
winds to the west of Gooty, skirts the town of Anantapur, 
and passing through Nandidroog, touches the range of the 
Eastern Ghats ; thence pursuing their southern course to 
the mountainous pass of Gazzalhati, it continues to follow the 
abrupt turn caused by the great chasm of the w^estern hills 
between the tow'ns of Coimbatore, Pollachi, and Palghat ; 
and, sweeping to the north-west, skirts the edges of the pre¬ 
cipitous Western Ghats, nearly as far north as the sources of 
the Kistna; whence following first an eastern and after¬ 
wards a north-eastern course, it terminates in rather an acute 
angle near llidar, already described as its northern limit.’ 

This country has been ruled wholly or in part by many 
dynasties, of wdiom the Andhras or Satavahanas, the Kadam 
bas, the Pallavas, the Gangas, the Chrdukyas, the Rashtrakutas, 
the Cholas, the later Chalukyas, the Hoysalas, and the house of 
Vijayanagar are the most prominent. 'I'he Vijayanagar kings, 
who came into power about the year 1336, conquered the 
whole of the peninsula south of the Tungabhadra river. They 
w'cre completely overthrown by the Muhammadans in 1565, 
and retired first to Penukonda, and then to Chandragiri, one 
branch of the family remaining at Anagundi opposite to their 
old capital, it was these conquests that probably led to the 
extension of the term ‘("arnatic’ to the southern plain 
country; and this latter region came to be called Karnata 
i\ayanghat, or Mowlands,’ to distinguish it from Karnata 
Balaghat, or the ‘hill country.’ W'licn the Muhanimadan 
kings of the Deccan ousted the Vijayanagar dynasty, they 
divided the north of the Vijayanagar country between them 
into Carnatic Hyderabad (or Golconda) and Carnatic Bija- 
pur, each being further subdivided into Payanghat and Bfila- 
ghat. At this time, according to Wilks, the northern boundary 
of Karnata (Carnatic) was the Tungabhadra. 

Speaking of tins ])eriod and the modern misapplication of The huei 

the name. Bishop Caldwell says (Grammar of the Rravidian '’5 Madras 
^ Carnatic. 

Lariouages, pp. 34-5) 

‘The term Kar?idta or Karnataka is said to have been 
a gcneiic term, including both the Telugu and Kanarese 
peoples and their languages, though it is admitted that it 
usually denoted the latter alone, and though it is to the 
latter that the abbreviated form Kannadam has been appro 
priated. Karnataka (that which belongs to Karnata) is re¬ 
garded as a Sanslcrit word by native Pandits ; but I agree 
with Dr. /^undert in preferring to derive it from the Dravidian 
words kar^ “black,” niidu (the adjective form of which in 
Telugu is ndti)^ “country,” that is, “the black country,” a 

P 2 
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term very suitable to designate the “black cottor\ soil,” as it 
is called, of the plateau of the Southern Deccan. The use 
of the term is of considerable antiquity, as we find it in the 
Varaha-Mihira at the beginning of the fifth ^ century a.d. 
Taranatha also mentions Karnata. The word Karnata or 
Karnataka, though at first a generic term, became in process 
of time the appellation of the Kanarese people and of their 
language, alone, to the entire exclusion of the Telugu. 
Karnataka has now got into the hands of foreigners, who 
have given it a new and entirely erroneous application. When 
the Muhammadans arrived in Southern India, they found that 
part of it with which they first became acquainted—the country 
above the Ghats, including Mysore and part of Telingana — 
called the Karnataka country. In course of time, by a mis- 
a[)plication of terms, they apf)lied the same name Karnatak, 
()r ("arnatic, to designate the country below the Ghats, as well 
as that which was above. The English have carried the mis¬ 
application a step farther, and restricted the name to the 
country below the Ghats, which never had any right to it 
whatever, lienee the Mysore country, which is probably the 
true Carnatic, is no longer called by that name; and what 
is now geographically termed “the Carnatic” is exclusively the 
country below the Ghats on the Coromandel coast.’ 

It is this latter country which formed the dominions of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic, who played such an important part 
in the struggle for supremac'y between the English and the 
French in the eighteenth century, and which now forms the 
greater portion of the present Madras J^residency. iiiis 
connotation still survives in the designation of Madras regi¬ 
ments as Carnatic Infantry. Administratively, however, the 
term Carnatic (or Karnatak as it is there used) is now 
restricted to the Bombay portion of the original Karnata; 
namely, the Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar, and Bijapur, and 
part of North Kanara, with the Native States of the Southern 
Maratha Agency and Kolhapur. See Southern Maraiha 
Country. 

Deccan (or Dakhin ),—This name, a corruption of the 
Sanskrit = ‘ southern,’ includes, in its widest sense, 

the whole of India south of the Narbada river, or, which is 
nearly the same thing, south of the Vindhya mountains. In 
its narrower sense it has much the same meaning as Maha¬ 
rashtra, or the country where the Marathi language is 
spoken, if the below-Ghat tract be omitted. In this connota¬ 
tion its southern boundary lies along the course of the Kistna 
river. In a still narrower sense the Deccan is regarded as 

^ ‘sixth.’ 
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bounded the north by the Satmala hills. Adopting the 
broadest meaning, the Deccan on its western side descends 
seaward by a succession of terraces from the Western Ghats, 
which rise in parts to over 4,000 feet in height and terminate 
abruptly near Cape Comorin, the extreme southern point of 
• the peninsula, at an elevation of 2,000 feet. From here, 
following the coast-line, the Eastern Ghats comrpence in 
a series of detached groups, which, uniting in about latitude 
11° 40' N., run north-eastward along the Coromandel coast, 
with an average elevation of 1,500 feet, and join the Vindhyas, 
which cross the peninsula from west to east, in nearly the 
same latitude (13° 20' N.) as their western counterpart. The 
Vindhyan range thus joins the northern extremities of the two 
Ghats and completes the j)eninsular triangle of the Deccan. 

The eastern side of the enclosed table-land being much lower 
than the western, all the principal rivers of the Deccan—the 
Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery—rising in the Western Ghats, 
flow eastward, and escape by openings in the Eastern Ghats 
into the Bay of Bengal. Between the Ghats and the sea on 
either side the land differs in being, on the east, composed in 
part of alluvial deposits brought down from the mountains, 
and sloping gently ; while on the west the incline is abrupt, 
and the coast strip is broken by irregular spurs from the Ghats, 
which at places descend into the sea in steep cliffs. 

The Deccan table-land is one of the relics of the old (aoK 
Gondwana continent which formerly connected India with 
Africa, and which broke up at about the time that the chalk 
was forming in Euroj)e. It is one of the few solid blocks of 
ancient land which have not suffered any of the folding move¬ 
ments so marked in most land.s, and which, so far as we know, 
have never been depressed below the ocean. Except near the 
present coasts at low' levels, not a single marine fossil has been 
found in the whole Deccan. The ‘ basement complex' of the 
Deccan table-land includes the usual assemblage of gneisses 
and schists, among them the band of schists distinguished by 
the name of the Dharwars, containing the auriferous veins of 
Mysore which have, since they were oj)cned up in 1881, 
yielded gold to the value of 19 millions sterling. Lying on 
the denuded surfaces of these ancient schists and gneisses are 
enormous thicknesses of unfossiliferous strata which, in default 
of evidence to the ‘contrary, are regarded as pre-Cambrian in 
age. These occur as isolated patches in the Cuddapah and 

^ Contributed by Mr. T. H. Holland, Director, Geological Survey of 
India. 
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FCurnool Districts of Madras; in the Southern Maratha 
(Country; in parts of the Godavari valley; and in Gwalior, 
Bundclkhand, and the Vindhyan region of Central India. In 
small basins, generally preserved at lower levels, we find the 
eoal-bearing deposits formed by the great rivers of the old 
Gondwana continent in upper palaeozoic and mesozoic times, 
while for, an area of some 200,000 square miles the older rocks 
are covered with great masses of basaltic lava, which spread 
over the country in Upper Cretaceous times and now form the 
highlands of the Dcccan, remaining practically as horizontal 
as they must have been when they flowed as molten sheets 
over the land. Here and there, where the Deccan trap has 
been cut through by weather influences, we get glimpses of 
the old land-surface which was overwhelmed by lava-flows, 
while between the flow's there w'ere apparently interruptions 
sufficient to permit of the development of life in the lakes and 
rivers, of which the records are preserved in the so-called inter- 
trappean beds of fresh-water limestone, shales, and sandstones. 
'Fhe scenery of the Deccan trap highlands is the result of the 
subaerial erosion of the horizontal sheets of lava ; the flat 
plateaux of the hill-tops, and the horizontal terraces which are 
traceable for miles along the scarps, are features eminently 
characteristic of the w'eathering of basaltic lava-flow's. 'I'he 
long grass, the general absence of large trees, and the 
occurrence of almost purely deciduous species, combine with 
the outlines of the hills to distinguish the trap areas from all 
others in the Deccan. 

Tw'O peculiar features of the Deccan arc worth .special 
mention : one is the occurrence, over most of the trap area, 
of the peculiar black, argillaceous, and calcareous soil known 
as re^ar^ and, from its suitability for cotton-grow'ing, as ‘cotton 
soil ’; the other is the ])eculiar decomposition product known 
as laterite, which is essentially a dirty mixture of aluminic and 
ferric hydrates, formed by ’a special form of rock alteration 
confined to moist tropical climate.s, and often resembling the 
material known as bauxite which is w'orked as a source of 
aluminium. 

Little is knowm in detail of the history of the Deccan before 
the close of the thirteenth century. Hindu legends tell of its 
invasion by Rama, and the main authentic points known are 
the coming of the first Aryans (c, seventii century u.c.), the 
advance of the Maiiryas (250 i?.c.), and the Scythic invasion of 
/v.T). 100. Archaeological remains and inscriptions bear w'itness 
to a series of dynasties, of which the Cholas, the Andhras or 
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Satavahana|, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, and the Yadavas 
of Deogiri are the best known. {See Bombay Presidency, 
History.) The country was known to the author of the 
Periplus in the third century a.d. as Dachina Bades (Daksh- 
inapata), and to the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian in the fifth 
century as Ta Thsin. Continuous history commences with 
the Muhammadan invasion of 1294-1300, when Ala-ud-din, 
the Khilji emperor of Delhi, overran Maharashtra, I’elingana, 
and Karnata. In 1338 the reduction of the Deccan was com 
pleted by Muhammad bin "J'ughlak; but a few years later a 
general revolt resulted in the establishment of the Muham¬ 
madan Bahmani dynasty, and the retrogression of Delhi supre 
macy beyond the Narbada. The Bahmani dynasty advanced 
its eastern frontier at the expense of the Hindu kingdom of 
Telingana to Golconda in 1373, to Warangal in 1421, and to 
the Bay of Bengal in 1472. A few 5^ears later (1482) it began to 
disintegrate, and was broken up into the five rival Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmaonagar, Golconda, BTdar, and 
Berar. These were counterbalanced in the south, as the 
Bahmani empire had been, by the great Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, which was however destroyed in 1565, at the 
battle of Talikota, by a coalition of the Muhammadan powers. 
Of these, Bidar and Berar became extinct before 1630; the 
other three kingdoms were restored to the Delhi empire by 
the victories of Akhar, Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. The 
Deccan was thus for a second time brought under the Delhi 
rule, but not for long. The Marathas in 1706 obtained the 
right of levying tribute over Southern India, and their leading 
chiefs, who had practically superseded the dynasty of Sivaji, 
were the Peshwas of Poona. A great Delhi viceroy (the 
Nizam-ul-mulk), rallying all the Muhammadans of the South 
round him, established the Nizamat of Hyderabad. The 
remainder of the imperial possessions in the Deccan was 
divided among minor princes, •who generally acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Peshwa or the Nizam, according as they 
were north or south of the Tungabhadra. Mysore, alternately 
tributary to both, became eventually the prize of Haidar Ah, 
while in the extreme south the Travancore State enjoyed, by 
its isolated position, uninterrupted independence. Such was 
the position of affairs early in the eighteenth century. Mean¬ 
while Portugal, Holland, France, and England had effected 
settlements on the coast; but the two former on so small 
a scale that they took no important part in the wars of 
succession between the native princes which occupied the 
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middle of the century. The French and Engli^, however, 
espoused opposite sides, and their struggles eventually resulted 
in establishing the supremacy of the latter (1761), which 
became definitely affirmed, under Lords Wellesley and Hastings, 
by the establishment of British influence at Hyderabad, the 
(overthrow of Tipii Sultan, and the MarMha Wars which 
followed, and the annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions in 
1818. l"he dominions of the other important Maratha chief 
of the Deccan, the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, lapsed to the 
British on the extinction of the dynasty in 1854. The Deccan 
is to-day included in the Presidency of Madras, part of 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, together with Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and other Native States. 

Gujarat. — 'Phis name, taken in its widest sense, signifies 
the whole country in which Gujarati is spoken, including 
Cutch and Kathiawar, as well as the northern Districts and 
States of the Bombay Presidency from Palanpiir to Daman: 
that is, the country lying between 20® 9' and 24° 43' N. and 
68° 25' and 72° 22' K. In a narrower and more correct sense, 
the name applies to the central plain north of the Narbada 
and east of the Rann of Cutch and Kathiawar. Gujarat, in 
this sense, lies between 23° 25' and 24° 4' N. and 71° Y and 
74° Y E., and has an area of 29,071 s(]uare miles and 
a population (1901) of 4,798,504. Of this area less than one- 
fourth (7,168 square miles), chiefly in the centre and south, is 
British territory, belonging to the four 1 )istricts of Ahmadabad, 
Kaira, Panch Mahals, and Broach. About 4,902 square 
miles, chiefly in two block.s—one lying west of the Sabarmati 
and the other between the Mahi and the Narbada—belong 
to Baroda. 'Phe remainder belongs to the large and small 
States that have relations with the Bombay Government, and is 
distributed among the Agencies of Palanpur in the north, 
Mahi Kantha in the north-east, Rewa Kantiia in the east, 
and Cambay at the mouth of the Sabarmati. 

'J'he plain of Gujarat is bounded on the north by the desert 
of Marwnr, and on the east by the hills of crystalline rock that 
run south-east from Abu to join the western outliers of the 
Vindhyas near Pavagarh. From these hills, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which the country is rough, rocky, and well wooded, 
it slopes in a south-westerly direction towards the Rann of 
Cutch, the Nal Lake, and the sea, unbroken by any stony out¬ 
crop or rising ground. The central region is of recent, alluvial 
formation and has one of the richest soils in India, though 
parts of it are liable to flooding in the rains, and it suffered 
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much in famine of 1899-1902. Towards the Rann, the 
Nal I^ke, and the sea-coast, the plain passes into salt or 
sandy waste, where the subsoil water is brackish and lies deep 
below the surface. The grazing lands of Palanpur in the 
north are watered by the Banas and Saraswatl, which flow 
• from the Aravalli mountains into the I.ittle Rann. The 
Sabarmatl, rising near the source of the Banas, flows^into the * 

Gulf of Cambay. Farther east, the Mahi, rising far away in 
Malvvc% flows into the same gulf, which finally receives also 
the waters of the Narbadc% the lower course of which passes 
between Central Baroda and Rajpit)la and through the British 
District of Broach. The central and coast tracts are stoneless, 
and have fine groves of field trees, while the eastern hills arc 
covered with forest. The spread of cultivation has driven 
the tiger, leopard, and bear into the eastern hills, and greatly 
reduced the numbers of wild hog ; but antelope and nilgai 
are still common. Game-birds, both on land and water, 
abound. 

The name Gujarat is derived from the widespread Gujar Name, 
tribe, which is not, however, at the present day of much 
account in the province. According to some writers, the 
Gujars were immigrants from Central Asia. There is no 
certain trace of them in India before the sixth century, by 
the end of which they were powerful in Rajputana and had 
set uj) a kingdom at Broach, so they most likely entered India 
with the White Huns in the latter half of the fifth century. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen'Bsiang (a.d. 640) was acquainted 
with the kingdom of Broach, and also with a Gurjara kingdom 
farther north which he calls Kiu-chi-lo, having its capital at 
]^ilo-mo-lo, which is plausibly identified with Bhilmal in the 
Jodhpur State. In its earliest form (Gurjararatra), the name 
Gujarat is applied in inscriptions of the ninth century to the 
country north of Ajmer and the Sambhar Lake, while from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century Gujarat means the Solanki 
kingdom of Anhilvada. In the Musalman period the name 
was applied to the province that was governed first from 
Anhilvada and then from Ahmadabad, 

For the history of Gujarat in the j^re-Muhammadan period Histor). 
and its invasion by Mahmud of Ghazni, see Bomjjay Presi- 
DENCY and Anhilvada. By about 1233 the Solanki kingdom 
of Anhilvada had broken up, and the most powerful rulers in 
Gujarat were the Vaghela chiefs of Dholka. 

‘An inaccessible position, beyond the great desert and the 
hills connecting the Vindhyas with the Aravalli range, long 
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preserved Gujarat from the Muhammadan yoke. Pnly by sea 
was it easily approached, and to the sea it owed its peculiar 
advantages, ... its favouring climate and fertile soil. . . . The 
greater part of the Indian trade with Persia, Arabia, and the 
Red Sea passed through its harbours, besides a busy coasting 
trade. “'Phe benefit of this trade overflowed upon the 
country, which became a garden, and enriched the treasury of 
the prince. The noble mosques, colleges, palaces, and tombs, 
the remains of which still adorn Ahmaclabad and its other 
cities to this day, while they excite the admiration of the 
traveller, prove both the wealth and the taste of the founders 
Not till the reign of Ala-ud-din (of Delhi) at the close of the 
thirteenth century did it become a Muslim province, and 
a century later it became independent again under a dynasty 
of Muslim kings. . . . Firoz Shah in 1391 granted the fief of 
Gujarat to Zafar Khan, the son of a converted Raj[iut, and 
five years later the fief-holder assumed the royal canopy. He 
soon enlarged his dominions, at first hut a strip between hills 
and sea, by the annexation of Idar to the noith and I)iu in 
Kathiawar, i)lundercd Jhalor, and evxn took possession of 
Malwa for a short space in 1407, selling his brother on the 
throne in the place of lloshang, the son of Dilawar. His 
successor Ahmad 1 (1411-43) founded Ahmadabacl, which 
has ever since been the chief city of Gujarat, and recovered 
Bombay and Salsette from the Deccan kings. Mahmud I 
(1458-1511) not only carried on the traditional wars of his 
dynasty with Malwa on the cast and Khandesh on the south, 
but kept a large fleet to subdue the jfirates of the islands. 

‘ Nor wxTe Asiatic [)iratcs the only disturbers of his coast. 
'The first of the three great waves of European invasion was 
already beating on the shores of Gujarat. Vasco da Ciama 
had reached the Malabar ports in 1498, and the effects of the 
new influence were soon felt farther north. "J'he Portuguese 
had no more intention, at first, of founding an eastern empire 
than the later Dutch and English companies. The hostility 
the Muslim traders compelled them to ])rotect their agents, 
and a commercial policy was necessarily supported by military 
power. . . . The collision was brought about by tlie spirited 
action of the last Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, Kansiih-el-CBiuri, 
who, realizing the imminent jeopardy of the great Indian trade 
which supplied so much of the wealth of Egypt, resolved to 
drive the Portuguese from the Arabian Sea. 'Phe Mamluks 
had long maintained a fleet in the Red Sea, and Admiral 
Husain was dispatched in 1508 to Gujarat with a well-e(}uipped 
war squadron manned with sailors who had often fougiit with 
Christian fleets in the Mediterranean. He was jefined by the 
fleet of Gujarat, commanded by the gov^ernor of Diu, in spite 
of the efforts of the Portuguese captain, l.ouren^o de Almeida, 
to prevent their union ; and the combined fleet was in every 

^ Krakine, History of India ^ vol. i, p. 21. 
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respect supf^ior to the flotilla of Christian merchantmen which 
boldly sailed out of the port of Chaul to the attack. The 
Portuguese were defeated in a running fight which lasted two 
days, and the young captain, son of the famous viceroy, was 
killed. . . . He was avenged a few months later, when on 
February 2, 1509, his father, the viceroy Francisco dc Almeida, 

* utterly defeated the combined fleet of Egypt and Gujarat off 
Diu. In the following year the king of Gujarat^ offered 
Albuquerque, the conqueror of Goa, the port of Diu, and 
a Portuguese factory was there* established in 1513, though 
the celebrated fortress of the Christian invaders was not built 

till 1535- 

‘Though unable to withstand the Portuguese—or ])erhaps 
not unwilling to see his powerful deputy at Diu humiliated— 
Bahadur (1526-37) was one of the most brilliant figures 
among the warrior kings of Gujarat. "Phe Rajputs of the hills 
and the kings of the Deccan owned his superiority, and in 
1531 he annexed Malwa. A Rajput rising and the advance of 
the Mughals under Ilumayun the son of Babar for a time 
destroyed his authority (1535), but he recovered it bravely 
(1536), only to fall at last, drowned in a scuffle with the 
Portuguese whom he had admitted to his coast 

In 1572 Akbar annexed Gujarat to the Mughal empire, of 
which it became a Subah, At its best period the independent 
Muhammadan kingdom of Gujarat comprised Northern (iujarat 
from Abu to the Narbada ; Kathiawar, which became a Musal- 
man province through the occupation of Diu (1402)and (brnar 
(1471), and the sack of Dwarka Bet (1473); the Tapti valley 
as far east as Thalner; and the tract between the Ghats and 
the sea from Surat to Bombay. 

^J"he Mughal viceroys of Gujarat were, up to the death of 
Aurangzeb (1707), on the whole successful in maintaining 
order and prosperity, in spite of the turbulence of the Kolis 
and Rajputs in the north, of famines in 1596, 1631, i68r, 
1684, and 1697-8, and of the Deccani attacks on Surat, which 
was sacked once by Malik Ambdr (1609) and twice by Sivajt 
(1664 and 1670). Throughout the Mughal period the pro¬ 
vince generally yielded a revenue of nearly 2 crores, and 
a large foreign trade was carried on at the ports of Cambay, 
Broach, and Surat. I'he decline of Mughal rule began with 
a Maratha raid across the Narbada in 1705. From 1711 
these invasions became annual, and the Marathas established 
themselves succcs‘jively at Songarh {1719), Champaner 
and Ba^oda (1734). The beginning of the end came during 
the governorship of Sarbuland Khan (1723-30), who farmed 

^ S. Lane«Poole, Mediaeval India Story of the Nations*), chap. vii. 
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out the revenues and admitted the Maratha clainjs to chauth 
and sardcshmukhi. Henceforward, although the Delhi court 
continued to appoint viceroys until 1748, absolute anarchy 
reigned in the province, which was ravaged impartially by the 
hostile leaders of the Peshwa’s and the OaikwaPs armies, by 
the Rajas of Jodhpur, by the agents of the Nizam-ul-mulk, 
and by local Moslem chiefs, such as the Babis, who established 
themselves at Junagarh (1738) and Balasinor (1761), the 
Jhaloris, who settled at l*alanpur {1715), and Momin Khan, 
who began to scheme for the independence of Cambay about 
1736. Famines in 1719, 1732, and 1747 added to the misery 
of the people. In 1737 the Gaikwar was admitted to a full 
half-share in the revenues of the province and occupied 
Ahmadabad jointly with the viceroy's troops (1738). Broach 
from 1731 to 1752 was held by a dejmty of the Nizam, but 
had to give up a share of its customs to the Gaikwar. Surat 
suffered chiefly from the violence of rival candidates for the 
governorship. 

Gujarat was now parcelled out among a number of local 
chiefs who carried on ceaseless petty wars, which the Marathas 
had no wish to suppress so long as they could secure their 
share of the plunder of the province. The l^eshwa’s seizure of 
half the (hiikwar's share in 1751 only added another claimant 
of blackmail. After the battle of Panipat the Musalmans tried 
but failed to drive out the Gaikwar (1761), and the last chance 
of a strong native government growing up was ruined by the 
disputed succession at Baroda in 1768. The local troubles 
at Surat lasted until the castle was taken by the British in 

1759* 

The Maratha confederacy now began to break up, and the 
Gaikwar was detached by his acceptance of British protection 
(1782). In Gujarat there was little improvement in the govern¬ 
ment during this period, though, in spite of disputes in the 
Gaikwar's family and intrigues at the Poona court, a semblance 
of order was preserved by British influence from 1782 to 1799, 
when the Gaikwar took Ahmadabad and imprisoned the 
Peshwa’s agent, h'urther disturbances then took place, which 
were put down by a British force (1803). In 1799 the Peshwa 
had farmed his rights to the Gaikwar, who w^as already in sub¬ 
sidiary alliance with the British. Negotiations followed betwen 
the British, the Peshwa, and the (iaikwar, which ended in the 
cession to the first named of certain districts and rights in 
Gujarat. The British Government had annexed Surat in 1800 
on the death of the Nawab, whose family were pensioned 
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off, and harj conquered Broach from Sindhia in the war of 
1803. 

After the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818 territorial arrange¬ 
ments in Gujarat settled down into their present form, the 
country being divided between the British Districts of Ahmad- 
• ABAD, Broach, Kaira, Panch Mahals, and Surat, the State 
of Baroda, and a number of small Native States. Gujarat • 
suffered very severely from famine in 1899-1902, a period 
which was marked by great mortality both of men and cattle. 

"Phe blow fell more severely from the fact that it came after 
a long period of prosperity, so that the people and the officials 
were alike unprepared for the calamities that followed. 

[See Sir E. C. Baylcy, Gujarat in the “The History 

of India as told by its own Historians”; Sir J. Campbell, 
History of Gujarat^ vol. i, part i (1896), Bombay Gazetteer 
scries; and Rev. G. P. 'J'nylor, ‘ The Coins of Ahmadabad,’ 
Joui'fial^ Royal Asiatic Societyy Bombay Branch, vol. xx. ] 

Kohistan.- The local name of a barren and hilly tract of 
country in Karachi District, Sind, Bombay, composed of out¬ 
lying spurs from the Kirthar RANCiK. The southern portion 
merges into extensive plains, separated by low lines of hills, 
which afford abundant grazing for herds of cattle after rain. 

'Fhe Kohistan is entirely dependent on rainfall, and cultivation 
is possible only where the rainfall has been impounded, or 
along one of the numerous watercourses. Some of these 
streams, known as nais, are of considerable si/e, the chief 
being the Baran, which flows into the Indus below Kotri. 

The Kohistan is a mahal or petty subdivision, with a popu¬ 
lation (1901) of 12,877. The revenue is Rs. 3,900. The 
population is nomadic and fluctuating, consisting chiefly of 
Sindis and Baloch, formerly given to internal feuds, but now 
content to earn a frugal living by grazing herds of camels, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 

Konkan. —A name now applied to the tract of country Extent, 
below the Western Cihats south of the Damanganga river, 
including Bombay, the Districts of Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, 
the coast strip of North Kanara, the Native States of Janjira, 
Savantvadi, and the Portuguese territory of Goa, with an area 

3*907 square miles; population (1901), 5,610,432. The 
term ‘ Konkan ^ seems to be of Dravidian origin, but has not 
so far been satisfactorily explained. The language of the 
Konkan ;^as probably, at a remote period, Kanarese, but is 
now mainly MarSthl. Mention is made of the people of the 
Konkan in the Mahabharata, Harivamsa, and Vishnu Purana, 
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as well as in the work of Varaha Mihira, the geographer of the 
sixth century, and in the Chalukya inscriptions of the seventh 
century. The tract is found referred to under the name of 
Aparanta in the third century u.c. and the second century a.d. 
Late Sanskrit works apply the name Konkan to the whole 
western coast of India from about Trimbak to Cape Comorin, 
and mention seven divisions, the names of which are variously 
given, but Konkan proper is always one of these and appears to 
have included the country about Chiplun. The Konkan does 
not seem at any time to have been a political unit. The Arab 
geographers of the ninth to the fourteenth century were familiar 
with it in its present signification. In history it appears either 
as a number of petty states or as part of a larger whole as in 
the early days of Maratha power, when the Konkan Ghat 
Afd/ha, or ‘spurs of the Ghats,’ were linked with such territory 
in the Deccan as from time to time came into the possession 
of SivajI and his successors. 

'Fhe coast strip of the Konkan is a fertile and generally level 
tract, watered by hill streams and at parts intersected by tidal 
backwaters, but has nowhere any great rivers. A luxuriant 
vegetation of palms rises along the coast, the coco-nut planta¬ 
tions being an important source of wealth to the villagers. In 
the southern portions the Ghats forming the eastern boundary 
are covered with splendid forest. The crops are abundant ; 
and owing to the monsoon rainfall being precipitated upon the 
Ghats behind, the Konkan is exempt from drought or famine. 
The common language is a dialect of Marathi known as Kon- 
kanl, in which a Dravidian clement is thought to be traceable. 

The history of the Konkan can best be gathered from a 
perusal of the historical portions of the articles on the included 
States and Districts. The earliest dynasty which can be con¬ 
nected with this tract is that of the Maiiryas, three centuries 
before Christ; but the only evidence of the connexion rests 
on an Asoka inscription discovered at the town of Sopara in 
Thana District. The principal dynasties that succeeded were 
the following, in their order, so far as order is ascertainable : 
the Andhras or Satavahanas, with their capital at Paithan 
in the Deccan ; the Mauryas, of Puri; the Chalukyas; the Rash- 
trakutas ; the Silaharas, whose capital was perhaps the island 
of IClephanta in Bombay harbour; the Yadavas, with their 
capital at Deogiri, the modern Daulat£[bad; the Muham¬ 
madans (Khiljis, Bahmanis, Bijapur and Ahmadabad kings, and 
Mughals) ; Portuguese (over a limited area); Marathas ; and 
British. The Konkan coast was known to the Greeks and 
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Romans, and Ptolemy (a.d. 150) and the author of the Periplus 
(247) afford evidence that Greek traders from Egypt dealt with 
the Konkan ports. 

The arrival of the Bani-Israil and the Parsls from the Persian 
Gulf are important incidents in Konkan history. The Bani- 
^ Israil, in whom some trace the descendants of the lost tribes, 
are now scattered over the Bombay Presidency, but mostly in 
the North Konkan. The descendants of the first Patsis, who 
landed in Thana about the seventh century, now crowd the 
streets and markets of Bombay, engross a large part of the 
city's wealth and principal trading operations, and have their 
agents in all important provincial towns. 

The Portuguese reached Malabar in 1498. In 1510 Goa 
was seized, and soon afterwards Chaul and Bassein became 
the head-quarters of their naval dominion. During the six¬ 
teenth century the Portuguese shared the rule of the Konkan 
with the Muhammadan kings of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. 
I'he rise and fall of the pirate power of the Angrias, who from 
1700 to 1756 harassed ICnglish, Dutch, and native shipping 
alike, mark a disastrous period of Konkan history. In the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century the 
Konkan had an unenviable notoriety on account of these 
pirates, who were known as the ‘ Malabars,' and infested the 
numerous creeks and harbours. The strongholds of these 
marauders are still to be seen on the coast. Their chief ports 
were Revadanda, wSuvarndrug, and Glieria or Vijayadrug. 

Since tlie British administration was established in i8r8 on 
the overthrow of the Peshwa, the peace of the whole area, if 
some disturbances in .Savantvadi in 1844 and 1850 be excepted, 
has remained unbroken. 

Maharashtra. —"i’he name given to the country in which 
the Marathi language is spoken, and more especially to the 
Deccan in its most restricted sense. The origin of the word 
is still a subject of speculation. Moles worth in his Dictionary 
of the Marathi language gives currency to the derivation from 
Jl/ahdr and rdsJitra, i.e. the country of the Mahars, an early 
and now socially degraded tribe found throughout the Deccan ; 
but a better opinion seems to be that it is derived from 
Maharatha, i.e. the great R.atha or Ratta, the Rattas having 
been once the ruling race in the Southern Maralha Country. 
A branch of this tribe, the Rashtrakatas, ruled in the Deccan 
between the sixth and tenth centuries a. d. In support of this 
derivation, there is an inscription of the second century in 
which the terms ‘Maharatha’ and ‘ Mahabhoja ’ are used, 
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which suggests that Maha is an honorific affix. In the third 
century before Christ, Asoka is reported to have sent Buddhist 
missionaries to the country. In the time of the early Chalukyas, 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 640) refers to their 
kingdom as Mo-ho-lo-cha, i.e. Ma-ha-ra-tha. 

The country between Gujarat and the Carnatic, in which 
Marathi is spoken, includes the line of the Western Ghats for 
many hbndred miles, and the country lying below and above 
this barrier. On the west it is a country of gorge and moun¬ 
tain, the trap formation of the hills offering a natural line of 
fortifications, of which the Marathas in their early struggles 
for power were not slow to avail themselves. Inland from the 
crest of the Ghats the country for some distance resembles 
the spurs and valleys lying below, and both were formerly 
classed together as the Konkan Ghat Matha, or ‘ spurs of the 
Ghats.' Farther east the rocky promontories become less 
marked until they sink into isolated hills, the country assuming 
the aspect of a vast and almost treeless jdain, intersected by 
numerous rivers, but for the most part scantily watered and 
infertile. 

Maharashtra is the country of the Marathas, who form 
30 per cent, of its j)oj)u 1 ation. Once a large tribe, the 
Marathas have divided into numerous occupational castes, 
such as the Maratha Brahman, the Maratha Kumhar, Shimpi, 
Dhobi, <Jv:c., who do not usually describe themselves as 
Marathas in their own country. The term is now reserved 
for the descendants of the old fighting stock, a hardy and 
vigorous class once the terror of India, now merged very 
largely in the cultivating class known as Kunbis. A Maratha 
and a Maratha Kunbi differ only in social precedence. "I'hus 
the leading Maratha familic*s wear the sacred thread, do not 
allow widow marriage, and claim the rites and position of 
Kshattriyas, while the Maratha Kunbis allow widow marriage, 
and neither wear the thread nor claim to be ‘ twice-born.' 
As a body, the Marathas are divided into numerous clans, 
whose surnames betray Aryan, Rajput, and Dravidian elements, 
the last being the strongest. There are traces of an original 
totcmistic organization still to be detected among them. Three 
million persons in the Konkan and Deccan returned themselves 
as Marathas in the Census of 1901, forming the backbone of 
the population of the Bombay Presidency. Fond of their 
traditions of deeds of valour embodied in the ballads of the 
country-side, the Maratha peasantry are now a frugal and peace- 
loving people, content to extort a bare subsistence from the 
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stony Deccan uplands or the rocky spurs of the Ghats. At 
holiday seasons they make pilgrimages to numerous shrines 
of saints and heroes scattered over the country, and expend 
small sums in harmless merrymaking when the business of 
the pilgrimage has been disposed of. It is possible that the 
Marathas may be connected with the Reddis of the Telugu 
’ country. 

For the salient facts of Maratha history see Bombay resi¬ 
dency. 

Southern Maratha Country (or Bombay Carnatic).— 
This is the portion of the old Karnata, the Kanaresc country, 
included in the Bombay Presidency {see Carnatic), and 
comprises the Districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, and 
North Kanara above the Western Ghats, with the Native 
States of Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Agency, making 
up a total area of 5,074 sejuare miles, with a population (1901) 
of 370,265 persons. For the first six centuries of the Christian 
era the country seems to have been ruled by a number of petty 
dynasties, of whom the Kadambas and Gangas are the best 
knf)wn. The early Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, and the 
Western Chalukyas next held sway, and were displaced by 
the Hoysalas who disputed the ovcrlordshiy) with the Yadavas 
of Deogiri. From the eleventh to the thirteenth century all 
real power was in the hands of local chiefs, among whom the 
Kadambas of Goa and Hangal and the Rattas of Saundatti 
occupied a leading place. Under the Vijayanagar empire 
{f- ^ 33 ^“^5^5) these petty chiefships maintained themselves 
with more or less formal acknowledgement of the central 
power. Tate in the sixteenth century the Bijapur kings began 
to conquer the country ; but their progress was interrupted by 
conflict with the Portuguese and the nascent power of the 
Marathas, who soon ousted the Bijapur governors from these 
dominions and whose name has prevailed in the descriptive 
title of the country. 

Where it adjoins the Deccan plains, the Bombay Southern 
Maratha Country is, like them, a treeless, flat tract, scantily 
watered and interspersed with rocky hill ranges. Farther south 
the western portion is covered with forest, which is dense on 
the line of the Western Ghats, but opens out to permit of 
cultivation where the country becomes more level. Farther 
east again is a well-watered and fertile plain, supplied with 
numerous irrigation reservoirs, beneath which are valuable 
spice gardens and irrigated crops. 
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Bombay City. —The capital of the Presidency of Bombay, 
and the principal seaport of Western India, situated on an 
island in i8° 55' N. and 72° 54' E. Bombay Island is one 
of a group lying off the coast of the Konkan ; but by the 
recent construction of causeways and breakwaters it is now 
permanently united on the north end with the larger island 
of Salsette, and so continuously with the mainland. The 
remainder of the group of islands constitutes a part of Kolaba 
District. For certain administrative purposes Bombay City is 
regarded as constituting a District by itself, with an area of 
22 square miles, and a population, according to the Census 
of 1901, of 776,006. A special enumeration, in 1906, gave 
a total of 977,822. 

In the beauty of its scenery, as well as in the commercial 
advantages of its position, Bombay is unsurpassed by any city 
of the East. The entrance into the harbour from the sea dis¬ 
closes a magnificent panorama. The background is shut in 
by the range of the Western Ghats. In front opens the wide 
harbour, studded with islands, dotted with the white sails of 
innumerable native craft, and affording a secure shelter to 
fleets of steamers. The city itself consists of well-built houses 
and broad streets ennobled by public buildings. The seashore 
is formed by docks, warehouses, and a long line of artificial 
embankments extending continuously for nearly 5 miles. On 
approaching Bombay from the west, there is little to strike the 
eye : the coast is low, the highest point, Malabar Hill, being 
only about 180 feet above the sea. But on entering the harbour 
a stranger is impressed with the picturesqueness of the scene. 
To the west the shore is crowded with buildings, some of them, 
as Colaba Church and the Ra^jabai Clock-tower of the Univer¬ 
sity, very lofty and well-proportioned. To the north and east 
are numerous islands ; and pre-eminent among the hills on the 
mainland is Bava Malang, otherwise called Malanggarh, on 
the top of which is an enormous mass of perpendicular 
rock, crowned with a ruined fort The harbour presents an 
animated and picturesque scene. There are usually a troopship 
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and a man-of-war of H.M/s East India Squadron, together with 
numerous large passenger or merchant steamers, among which 
may be mentioned those of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, the British India Steam Navigation Company, the 
Messageries Maritimes, the Italian Rubattino, the Austrian 
► Lloyd, the Clan, Anchor, and Hall lines. Many other steamers, 
and an occasional sailing vessel, are to be seen riding at anchor, 
swinging with the swiftly-flowing tide, and discharging or re¬ 
ceiving cargo. All kinds of boats, ships’ dingies, steam-launches, 
native haghlas and padaos incessantly ply on the harbour. At 
the southernmost point of the ‘Prongs,’ a dangerous reef jutting 
out from Colaba Point, stands the lighthouse, built in 1874, 
and containing a first-class dioptric light, which is visible for 
18 miles. 

The island consists of a low-lying plain about miles long Bombay 
by 3 to 4 broad, flanked by two parallel ridges of low hills. 

Colaba Point, the headland formed by the longer of these 
ridges, protects the harbour lying on its eastern side from the 
force of the open sea; the other ridge terminates in Malabar 
Hill; and between the two lies the shallow expanse of Back 
Bay. The island is in shape a trapezoid. It is popularly 
likened to a hand laid palm upwards, with the fingers stretch¬ 
ing southwards into the sea, and the thumb representing Mala¬ 
bar Hill, with Back Bay between the thumb and forefinger: 
others see in it a resemblance to a withered leg, with a very 
high heel and pointed toe, the heel being Malabar Hill and 
the toe Colaba. On a slightly raised strip of land between the 
head of Back Bay and the harbour is situated the Fort, the 
original nucleus round which the city grew up, but now chiefly 
occupied by public buildings and commercial offices. From 
this point the land slopes westward to the central plain, which 
before the construction of the embankment known as the 
Hornby Vcllard, was liable to be submerged at high tide. To 
the north and east recent schemes of reclamation have similarly 
shut out the sea, and partly redeemed the foreshore for the use 
of commerce. In the extreme north of the island a large tract 
of salt marsh still remains unreclaimed. 

The Government offices, the business houses, and the shops The Foit. 
cluster thickly in the Fort. Many of the public and commer- 
cial buildings, constructed during the past forty years, are of &c. 
splendid dimensions, and have no rival in any other Indian 
city, except perhaps Calcutta. The houses in the native bazar 
are also handsomely built, rising three, four, and even six 
storeys in height, with elaborately carved pillars and front- 
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tvork. Some of the narrow, unpaved, and crowded streets 
give an inadequate idea of the real opulence of their inhabi¬ 
tants. Hut in many of them may be seen evidences of the 
wealth of the city and of the magnificence of its merchant 
princes. The most conspicuous line of public buildings is 
on the Esplanade facing Back Bay. Here are the Secretariat,, 
an enormous erection in the Venetian Gothic style of archi¬ 
tecture; the University Library, Senate Hall, and Raj.abai 
Clock-tower ; the High Court ; the Public Works, Post, and 
Telegraph offices. A little inland, and behind the Secretariat 
range of buildings, runs the broad thoroughfare of Rampart 
Row, off which branch many narrow streets containing native 
and European shops. Rampart Row and its continuation to 
wards the Apollo Bandar (landing-place) form the main line 
of thoroughfare of the European quarter. Along one side of 
Rampart Row is a colonnade of arches giving entrance to the 
Bombay Club, the French Bank, and other buildings. On the 
opposite side of Rampart Row, which is here 50 or 60 yards 
broad, rises another line of many-storeyed offices chiefly be¬ 
longing to merchants in grain and cotton. The h’ort is illu¬ 
minated during the night by incandescent light. Arrangements 
have recently been completed for the installation of electric 
light, and of electric tramways to supersede the present horse 
tramways. Near the Apollo Bandar is the Sailors’ Home, 
erected at the expense of a former Gaikwar of Baroda. 'Phe 
open crescent-shaped site opposite the Sailors’ Home has been 
set apart for the erection of a Museum, of which His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stone in 
November, 1905. Behind the Sailors’ Home is the Yacht 
Club, a favourite resort of Bombay society ; adjoining it are 
the club residential (quarters and the grand structure of the 
new Taj Mahal Hotel. At the other end of Rampart Row 
is a white marble statue of Queen Victoria, under a Gothic 
canopy, the gift of the same Gaikwar. The most important 
buildings in the densely built space occupying the site of the 
Fort are the circular row of offices and warehouses known as 
the Elphinstone Circle, the Custom House, the 'J'own Hall, the 
Mint, and the Cathedral. North of the Town Flail lies the 
Ballard Pier, whence passengers by the mail steamers land 
and where also they embark. 

I'he Castle and Fort George are the qnly two spots now 
retaining any traces of the old fortifications. The existing 
defences of Bombay harbour are batteries on the rocks which 
stud the sea from about opposite the Memorial Church at 
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Colaba to Jbe Elphinstone Reclamation. The one most to 
the south, called the Oyster Rock, is i,ooo yards from the 
shore and 8,400 feet south-west of the Middle Ground Battery. 
The fort on the Middle Ground shoal is in the middle of the 
anchorage, 1,800 yards from shore. The third defence is on 
• Cross Island, at the north end of the anchorage, 100 yards 
from the shore and 4,000 yards from Middle Ground. There 
are also batteries at Malabar Point and Mahalakshnu on the 
western side of the island. 

On leaving the Bazar Gate police station, which represents 
the most northerly point of the Fort section, the first object 
of interest is the Victoria 'I'erminus of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, a very handsome building standing on the original 
site of an old temple of Mumbadevi. Opposite the station are 
the municipal offices, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by Lord Ripon in December, 1884. Immediately beyond them 
the new offices of the leading Bombay newspaper, the Times 
of India ^ have now been erected; and thence a few minutes’ 
stroll will bring the visitor to the great markets, named after 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, who held the post of Municipal Com¬ 
missioner from 1865 to 1871. North of the markets lies the 
native city proper. Two of the best-known th(jroughfares in 
this portion of the island are the Kalbadevi Road and Abdur 
Rahman Street, both of which lead to the Paydhuni (‘ foot- 
wash ’) locality, so called from the fact that in very ancient 
times a stream flowed there, in which passers-by used to wash 
the dust of travel from their feet, ("lose to the junction of the 
Kalbadevi Road and Abdur Rahman Street stand the modern 
temple and tank of Mumbadevi, the guardian goddess of the 
island. To the north of Paydhuni there are two interesting 
buildings, namely, the city jail in Umarkhadi built in 1804 
under the administration of Jonathan Duncan, and the Jewish 
synagogue called ‘ The Gate of Mercy.’ The latter was erected 
by a member of the Bani-Israil community named Lzeckiel, 
who served in the Bombay army during the campaign against 
Tipu Sultan. Having been captured, lie was about to be 
executed with other prisoners, when the mother of Tipu begged 
that his life might be spared, and her recpiest was seconded by 
the chief Munshi, who declared that Ezeckiel belonged to a 
race known as ‘ the chosen of God.’ He was accordingly taken 
into Tipu’s service4 but he managed at length to escape to 
Bombay,* where, in gratitude for his deliverance, he built the 
synagogue. Leaving the Tadvadi and Mazagaon sections, which 
contain several features of interest, as for example the Victoria 
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Gardens in the former and the temple of Ghorupdeo in the 
latter, and journeying northward, one reaches the historic 
locality of Parel. It was here and in the neighbouring villages 
of Naigaon, Vadala, and Matunga that Bhlma Raja and his 
followers settled on their arrival from the Deccan about 1294. 
In later times Parel was the favourite quarter of the European 
inhabitants, and contained the official residence of the Governor 
of Bombay. It has now yielded place as a fashionable Euro¬ 
pean quarter to Malabar Hill and Cumballa Hill (a continua¬ 
tion of the former), both of which are covered with handsome 
houses and bungalows. The views obtainable from the ridge 
of Malabar Hill and the summit of the Altamont Road, which 
winds up Cumballa Hill, are magnificent. Standing by night 
upon the ridge, one looks down upon the palm-groves of Chau- 
pati, and across the sweep of Back Bay to the Rajabai Clock- 
tower, the Secretariat, and the Lighthouse at Colaba Point, the 
whole curve of land being jewelled with an unbroken chain of 
lights, which have earned the appropriate title of ‘ 'J'he Queen’s 
Necklace.’ From Cumballa Hill the view to the east includes 
the entire native town, the hill of Mazagaon, upon which, in 
early days, a whitewashed house stood as a guide for vessels 
entering the harbour, and beyond them the harbour, islands, 
and mainland of the North Konkan. To the left lies the 
industrial area, with its high chimney-stacks and mill roofs, 
and the coast section of Siwri, in which may still be seen relics 
of the old fortress built upon a projecting spit of land. Siwri 
in these days contains the European cemetery, which was origi¬ 
nally the garden of the Horticultural Society of Bombay. On 
the west side Cumballa Hill slopes down to the shore, where, 
close to the Hornby Vellard, the Mahalakshmi temples com¬ 
mand attention. The present shrines are comparatively modern ; 
but they are staled to stand upon the site of three very old 
temples which were destroyed during the period of Muham¬ 
madan domination. The temples form the northern limit of 
another suburb, known as Breach Candy, where the houses 
are built close down upon the seashore within the refreshing 
sound of the waves. The ruined fortress of Warli can be visited 
from this point, while a good road leads through the great 
coco-nut woods of Mahim to the Lady Jamsetji Causeway and 
the neighbouring island of Salsette. The causeway was opened 
in 1845, up to which time communication between Bombay 
and Bandra, the southernmost village in Salsette, had been 
carried on by means of ferry-boats. 

At Malabar Point the Governor of Bombay has a pretty 
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marine villas in which he spends the cold season of the year. 

During the hot season the Bombay Government repairs to 
Mahabaleshwar, while it spends the rainy or monsoon season 
at Poona. Not far from Malabar Point lie the ruins of the old 
temple of Walkeshwar, which was built by the Silahara dynasty 
* some time between a. d. 8ro and 1260. Other interesting 
religious monuments in the island are the tomb of a Musalman ' 
pir at Mahim and the great Jama Masjid in the city. The 
former was built about 1431 in memory of Shaikh All Paru, 
and is the only architectural legacy to Bombay of early Muham¬ 
madan rule. The shrine, which was repaired and enlarged in 
1674, is surmounted by a dome, the inner side of which is 
ornamented with a gilt inscription in Arabic characters record¬ 
ing the name and dates of the birth and death of the saint. 

An annual fair is still held here, which is attended by Muham¬ 
madans from all parts of India. The Jama Masjid was built 
in 1802. 

Bombay never attains great extremes of heat or cold, such Climate, 
as are encountered in the interior of India; but the climate, 
though temperate, is oppressive, owing to the extreme saturation 
of the air with moisture during the greater part of the year. 

The cold season lasts from December till March. In June the 
south-west monsoon breaks, and heavy rain continues with 
great regularity till the end of September. I’hc hottest months 
are May and October. The average rainfall for the twenty 
years ending 1901, as registered at Colaba Observatory, was 
74*27 inches, the maximum being 99*74 and the minimum 35. 

The average temperature is 79*2®. 

In the year 1904 the chief causes of mortality were plague 
(13,504), fever (2,392), and diseases of the respiratory system 

(7.315)- 

Originally Bombay consisted of seven separate islands, and History, 
formed an outlying portion of the kingdom of Aparanta or the 
North Konkan, of which the earliest ruler known to history 
was named Asoka. To him succeeded a dynasty of Satakarnis 
or Satavahanas, who flourished about the second century a. d., 
and were in turn succeeded by Mauryas, Chalukyas, and 
Rashtrakutas. The earliest inhabitants of the islands were the 
Kolis, an aboriginal tribe of husbandmen and fisherfolk, who 
must have journeyed thither about the opening of the Christian 
era, and formed rude hut settlements in those portions of the 
island which are now known as Upper Colaba, Lower Colaba, 

Dongri, Mazagaon, Naigaon, Sion, MahTm, and Warli. The 
island takes its name from the Koli goddess Mumba, a form 
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of Parvati, whose temple, as above mentioned, forftierly stood 
close to the site now occupied by the Victoria station. 

In the Maurya and Chalukya periods (r. a. d. 450-750) the 
city of Puri on Elephanta island was the chief place in 
Bombay harbour; but under the Silahara chiefs of the Konkan 
(810-1260) Bombay became better known through the dis- ‘ 
covery of the Shrigundi or ‘ stone of trial ’ and the building of 
the Walkeshwar temple at Malabar Point. But no town sprang 
up until Raja Bhima, who probably belonged to the house 
of the Vadavas of Deogiri, founded Mahikavati (Mahim) as 
a direct result of Ala-ud-dTn Khilji s raid into the Deccan in 
1294. Bhima’s followers, among whom the Prabhus, Palshikar 
Brahmans, Panchkalshis, Bhandaris, Bhois, and Thakurs were 
the most noteworthy, spread over the island and settled in 
Mahmi, Siwri, Naigaon, Matunga, Vadala, and Parel. Repre¬ 
sentatives of these classes are found in Bombay to-day, while 
many place-names in the island undoubtedly date back to 
this era of Hindu rule, which lasted till 1348, when Salsette 
and Bombay were conquered by a Muhammadan force from 
Gujarat. The islands remained part, first of the province, 
and then of the kingdom, of Gujarat until 1534, when Sultan 
Bahadur ceded them to the Portuguese. With the exception 
of the well-known shrine at Mahim and one distinct class of 
the population, the Konkani Muhammadans, the era of Mu¬ 
hammadan rule has left little trace upon modern Bombay, for 
the Sultans of Gujarat contented themselves with establishing 
a military outpost at Mahim, and delegated their administrative 
powers to tributary Hindu chieftains. 

The Portuguese were no more successful in the work of 
colonization than their immediate predecessors. The lands 
were gradually divided by them into manors or fiefs, which 
were granted as rewards to deserving individuals or to religious 
orders on a system known as ixforamento^ whereby the grantees 
were bound to furnish military aid to the king of Portugal, or, 
where military service was not deemed necessary, to pay a 
certain quit-rent. The northern districts were parcelled out 
among the Franciscans and Jesuits, who were responsible for 
the building of several churches on the island, notably that of 
Our Lady of Hope on the Esplanade, now destroyed, and 
those of St. Michael at Mahim and of Our Lady of Salvation 
at Dadar, which exist to this day. The*Quinta or Manor 
House, built some time in the sixteenth century, stot)d upon 
the site of the modern arsenal behind the Town Hall, and was 
surrounded by a lovely garden. It was partly burnt by the 
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t)utch andCnglish in 1626, but remained standing in a more 
or less dilapidated condition until 1665, when Donna Ignez de 
Miranda, the proprietress of the Manor of Bombay, handed 
it over to the British representative, Humphrey Cooke. I'he 
intolerance of the Portuguese had seriously hindered the growth 
• of the settlement, which, when it was transferred to the English, 
had a population of some 10,000, mostly Kolis, Agris, and ' 
other low castes, with a sprinkling of Prabhus, Brahmans, and 
Muhammadans. 

The English had coveted Bombay for many years before it Cession to 
came into their possession under the terms of the 
treaty between Charles II and the Infanta of Portugal. They 
had endeavoured to seize it by force in 1626 ; the Surat Council 
had urged the Directors of the East India Company to pur¬ 
chase it in 1652 ; and the Directors in their turn had pressed 
upon Cromwell the excellence of the harbour and its natural 
isolation from attack by land. But it was not until 166 r that 
Bombay was ceded to the English king, nor until 1665 that 
Humphrey Cooke took possession of the island on his behalf. 

'J'he revenues at the date of the cession were not large, accruing 
mainly from taxes upon rice lands, oil, and ght^ and upon the 
coco-nut and brab palms which grew in abundance between 
the maiddn or Esplanade and Malabar Hill. Moreover, so 
averse were the Portuguese in India to the cession, that they 
retained their hold upon the northern portion of the island, 
declaring that it was private property ; and it was only by the 
vigorous action of Cooke and his immediate successors that 
Mahirn, Sion, Dharavi, and Vadala were taken from the 
Portuguese religious orders and incorporated with the island 
proper. 

The island was transferred in 1668 from the Crown to the Transfer to 
h^ast India Company, who placed it under the factory of Surat. 

The real founder of modern Bombay was Gerald Aungier Gerald ^ 
(1669-77), who believed in the future of ‘the city which by Aungiei. 
God’s help is intended to be built,’ and increased its population 
to 50,000 by the measures which he took for the settlement of 
the land revenue, the establishment of law courts, the strength¬ 
ening of the defences, and the securing of freedom of trade 
and worship to all comers. Among the most important of the 
new settlers were Banias, Armenians, and Parsis. 

In the later yearS of the seventeenth century the settlement 
became So unhealthy through the silting up of the creeks that 
separated its component islands and through the prevalence of 
plague and cholera (mordexin\ that it was said that ‘ two mon^ 
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soons were the life of a man.’ Progress was further checked 
by quarrels among the leading men and the rivalry between the 
old and the new East India Companies. The steady unfriend¬ 
liness of the Portuguese and the prevalence of piracy made 
trade unsafe, and supplies for the large population hard to 
obtain, while down to 1690 the SidI admirals of the Mughal 
fleet were frequent but unwelcome guests of the English, who 
did their best to trim between them and the Marathas. 

In 1708 a brighter period began with the union of the two 
Companies, which was followed by the transfer of the Gover¬ 
nor’s head-quarters from Surat to Bombay. The two great 
needs of the time were a base of supplies on the mainland and 
the suppression of piracy. The former object was attained in 
1733 by an alliance with the Sidfs, but the pirates, though held 
in check, were not yet suppressed. The Maratha conquest of 
Bassein and Salsette (1737-9) put an end to the hostility of 
the Portuguese, but warned Bombay to strengthen its forces 
by sea and land against a more dangerous enemy. The town 
wall had been finished in 1718, and settlers again flocked in, 
especially from distracted Gujarat. 

The dockyards were extended under the superintendence 
of a Pars! ‘wadia’ or ship-builder from Surat, Lowji Nasar- 
wanji, who arrived in Bombay in 1736 ; a marine was estab¬ 
lished about the same date; a criminal court was created in 
1727, and a mayor’s court in 1728 for the settlement of civil 
disputes; and a bank for the encouragement of trade and agri¬ 
culture was established in 1720. Severe measures were taken 
for the prevention of treachery, as evidenced by the historic 
trial and conviction of Rama Kamathi; monetary loans were 
granted, and other conveniences afforded, to various classes, 
such as the weavers and small traders, whose settlement it was 
held desirable to stimulate. As a result, the population had 
expanded to 70,000 by the year 1744, and the revenues of the 
island had risen to about 1*6 lakhs as compared with about 
Rs. 37,000, which it had yielded to the Portuguese. The most 
notable building in the Fort at this time was St. Thomas’s 
Church, which was opened by Governor Boone on Christmas 
Day, 1718. 

The defences of the town were further strengthened by reason 
of the French Wars (1744-8 and 1756-63), and the influx of 
settlers from the mainland made the question of supplies as 
well as that of the protection of trade from piracy move press¬ 
ing. Both were in a measure secured by an alliance with the 
Peshwa, which resulted in the acquisition of Bankot (1755) and 
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in the destrpction of the pirate nest at Vijayadrug by a force 
under the command of Watson and Clive (1756). The occu¬ 
pation of Surat castle (1759) the capture of the forts of 
Malvan and Reddi (1765) were further steps taken in the in¬ 
terests of trade. This period witnessed the opening of two 
new docks at Bombay, one being completed in 1750 and the 
second in 1762, and a further increase in the number of vessels. • 
Regulations were also passed for the preservation of good order 
on the island ; a town scavenger was appointed \ building rules 
were promulgated in 1748 ; advances were made from the Land 
Pay Office to the poorer inhabitants whose dwellings had 
been destroyed by fire; passage-boats between Bombay and 
the mainland were organized into a regular service; and a 
Court of Requests was instituted in 1753 for the recovery of 
debt. As a result, a very large increase of population took 
place; and so many houses were built in the native town that 
many of them had eventually for safety’s sake to be removed. 

Grose referred in 1750 to the enormous amount of building 
which had taken place in the ‘oarts’ (gardens) and groves ; 
and new thoroughfares were continually being opened through¬ 
out the period. "I'he old Government House at Parel is first 
spoken of in these years as ‘a very agreeable country-house, 
which was originally a Romish chapel, belonging to the Jesuits, 
but was confiscated about 1719 for some foul practices against 
the English interest.’ The building has long been deserted 
by the Governors of Bombay, and is at present utilized as a 
laboratory for plague research. 

It was the wish to acquire Salsette as a defence and a base 1770-181 
of supplies that led the Bombay Council to enter the field of 
Maratha politics (1772). The history of the transactions that 
ended in the formation of the modern Presidency is dealt with 
elsewhere. {See Bombay Presidency, History.) In the island 
itself great improvements were made. A tariff of labour rates 
was formulated ; a better system of conservancy was enforced 
in 1777; hospitals, to which Forbes refers in the Oriental 
Memoirs, were erected in 1768 and 1769; an accurate survey 
of the land was carried out; a proper police force was organized 
about 1780 in place of the old Bhandari militia; and in 1770 
the cotton trade with China was started, in consequence of a 
severe famine in that country, and an edict of the Chinese 
Government that % larger proportion of the land should be 
utilized for the cultivation of grain. The orderly extension of 
the native town was also taken in hand about 1770 ; crowded 
and insanitary houses were in many cases removed; the 
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Esplanade was extended and levelled ; new barracks^Avere built; 
and every encouragement was given to the native community 
to build their dwellings at a greater distance from the Fort, 
The great Vellard, which takes its name from Governor Hornby 
(1771-84), was erected during this period, which, by uniting the 
southern boundary of VVarli with the northern limit of Cumballa 
Hill, shut out the sea from the central portions of the island, 
and rendered available for cultivation and settlement the wide 
stretch of the flats. The traveller Parsons, who visited the 
island in 1775, speaks of the town as ‘nearly a mile in length 
from the Apollo Gate to that of the Bazar, and about a quarter 
of a mile broad in the broadest part from the bunder across the 
green to Church Gate, which is nearly in the centre as you walk 
round the walls between Apollo and Bazar Gates. Between 
the two marine gates is the castle, proi)crly called Bombay 
Castle, a very large and strong fortification which commands 
the bay \ and the streets are well laid out and the buildings so 
numerous as to make it an elegant town.^ 

In 1798 the mayor’s court gave place to that of a Recorder. 
In 1800 this court was held in Governor Hornby's house, which 
is familiar in these days as the Great Western Hotel ; and there 
Sir James Mackintosh, who succeeded the first Recorder in 

1802, used to decide civil and criminal suits. In 1793 the 
Governor and Members of Council were the only Justices of 
the }*eace in Bombay, and in r796 sat in a court of quarter 
sessions, inviting two of the inhabitants to sit with them. This 
system continued till 1807, when the Governor and Council 
were empowered to appoint a certain number of the Company’s 
servants or other British inhabitants to act as justices under 
the seal of the Recorder s Court. Two notable events at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century were the famine of 

1803, which drove a vast number of people from the Konkan 
and the Deccan to seek employment in Bombay, and the great 
fire which broke out in the Fort in the same year. Though the 
damage done to house property was enormous, the conflagra¬ 
tion enabled the Government to open up wider thoroughfares 
in the most congested parts of the Fort; and it acted as a great 
incentive to the native community to build their houses, shops, 
and godowns outside the Fort walls, and in those areas v;hich 
are now the busiest portion of the city. The abolition of the 
Company’s monopoly of the Indian trade i»i 1813 led to a great 
increase in the number of independent European frrms and 
largely improved the export trade in raw cotton. 

1818-39. The conquest of the Deccan in 1817-8 put an end to the 
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Maratha tr9ubles and transformed Bombay from a trading town Expansion 
into the capital of a large Province. The Recorder’s Court 
was replaced in 1823 by the Supreme Court. l"he Borghat and city, 
road to Poona was opened in 1830, and a regular monthly 
mail service to England by the overland route was established 
in 1838. The same year saw the construction of the Colaba 
Causeway, which united the last of the original seven islets to ' 
the main island of Bombay, and was immediately followed by 
commercial speculation in recovering a certain portion of 
ground for building factories, wharves, and for the greater 
facility of mercantile operations. A new hospital was built in 
Hornby Row in 1825, a new Mint was opened in 1827, and the 
well-known Town Hall was completed after a series of vicissi¬ 
tudes in 1833. The Bishopric of Bombay was constituted in 
1835, and in 1838 the old church of St. Thomas became the 
cathedral of the diocese. 

'J'he year 1840 marked the commencement of a period of 1840-70. 
progress and prosperity. The first sod of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was turned in 1850; the first 20 miles to Develop- 
Thana were laid by 1853; and ten years later the Borghat 
incline was opened. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India ^ 

Railway was completed from the north as far as Bombay in 
1864. In 1855 the first contract was made with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company for a fortnightly mail service, which 
became weekly in 1857. The Austrian Lloyd, the Rubattino, 
and the Anchor lines at this time (1857) started regular services. 

The first Bank of Bombay was opened in 1840; and by i860 
there were at least six large banking corporations, all holding 
an assured position. Industrial enterprises and schemes, such 
as the Elphinstone Reclamation scheme, were promoted ; the 
great Vehiir water-works were constructed; the first tramway 
communications were opened in Colaba in i860; a scheme of 
drainage was formulated in 1861 ; and in 1857 the first spin¬ 
ning and weaving mill commenced*to work. By i860 six more 
mills had been opened, and Bombay had become the great 
cotton market of Western and Central India. Between 1861 
and 1865 occurred the enormous increase in the cotton trade 
which was brought about by the outbreak of the Civil War in 
America. The supply of the American staple being suddenly 
cut off, Lancashire turned eagerly to Bombay for a substitute, 
and poured into the pockets of the mercantile community 
about 81 pillions sterling over and above the former price for 
their cotton. An unexampled exportation of cotton continued 
as long as the war was carried on. ‘ Financial associations,’ as 
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Sir Richard Temple wrote in Men and Events of Jjly Time in 
India, ‘ sprang up like mushrooms; companies expanded with 
an inflation as that of bubbles ; projects blossomed only to 
decay/ Suddenly, when commercial delirium was at its height, 
the American War ended. The price of Bombay cotton at 
once fell fast, and the whole elaborate edifice of speculation 
toppled down like a house of cards. Nevertheless the com¬ 
mercial stability of the city suflered no permanent damage, and 
modern Bombay was literally built up and established during 
those years. I'he wealth of the speculators of the early sixties 
was sunk in the engineering and reclamation schemes, which 
pushed back the sea and gave the island her splendid wharf 
accommodation. It was they who presented Bombay with her 
University Library Buildings, the Rajabai Clock-tower, the 
Jamsetji Jijibhoy School of Art, and the Mechanics’ Institute. 
'J^he Government aided private enterprise in the task of beauti¬ 
fying and improving the island ; and it was during this period 
that those great schemes were formulated which have endowed 
the city with the unrivalled line of public buildings facing Back 
Bay, with the Elphinstone Circle, with admirable railway work¬ 
shops, with a fine dockyard at Mazagaon, with new police courts 
and lighthouses, with the Wellington Memorial Fountain and 
the European General Hospital. Room was made for many 
of these improvements by the demolition of the walls of the 
Fort in 1862. 

Great changes took place at this time in municipal adminis¬ 
tration. In 1858 a triumvirate of municipal commissioners 
was appointed for the control of urban affairs, which was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1865 by a body corporate composed of justices for 
the city and island, the entire executive power and reponsi- 
bility being vested in a commissioner appointed by Govern¬ 
ment for a term of three years. This system existed until 1872, 
when a new municipal corporation, consisting of sixty-four 
persons, all of them ratepayers, was established by law. Con¬ 
siderable progress was made in sanitation and communications. 
An efficient Health department was organized in 1865 ; many 
old and dangerous graveyards were closed between 1866 and 
1871 ; special committees were appointed to deal with the 
drainage ejuestion ; new markets were built, notably the Craw¬ 
ford Markets, which were opened in 1869 and form one of the 
most useful of all the public improvements ^ecuted in Bombay ; 
the water-supply of Vehar was increased ; the Ti^lsI water¬ 
works were commenced ; the Oval and Rotten Row were laid 
out as recreation grounds; and the reclamation of the flats 
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with town-sweepings was after much discussion taken in 
hand. 

Between 1872 and 1881 railway communication was extended Develop 
across the continent of India and steam navigation along the 
coast. The mill industry throve apace, and gave employment day. 
in 1882 to about 32,000 p)ersons. The Tulsi water-works were 
completed in 1879; I^ort Trust, established on the model » 
of the Mersey Board in 1873, opened the Prince’s Dock in 
1880; new roads were constructed in various parts of the 
island; the lighting of the city was extended ; the Victoria 
Gardens, the Elphinstone Circle Garden, and the Northbrook 
Garden in the poorer portion of the city were laid out between 
1873 and 1874; while in 1878 the municipality raised a loan 
of 27 lakhs for drainage purposes, and commenced the task of 
laying a new main sewer from Carnac Bandar to Love Grove, 
and a new outfall sewer, pumping station, and pumping plant 
at Warli. The resources of Bombay were tested in 1878, 
when an expeditionary force was dispatched to Malta : within 
fourteen days after the receipt of orders the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment engaged 48,000 tons of merchant shipping and dispatched 
from the port 6,000 men and 2,000 horses with two months’ 
supplies of provisions and six weeks’ supply of water. Again 
in 1899 the salvation of Natal directly resulted from the promp¬ 
titude with which Bombay carried out the embarkation and 
dispatch to South Africa of a large military force. 

I'he water-supply of the city w^as further improved by the 
opening of the Pawai works in 1889, and of the great Tans a 
works in 1891-2. Between 1872 and 1891 much attention 
was paid to education, with the result that the Census of 1891 
showed an increase of 46,000 in the number of literate persons. 

Schools for deaf-mutes were subsidized; the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute was founded by Lord Reay’s Government ; 
tramway communications were greatly extended; a good fire 
brigade service was organized; special cholera and small-pox 
hospitals were erected for the benefit of the poorest classes ; 
and the streets were cleared of lepers to a great extent by the 
opening of the Matunga Leper Asylum, in which the victims 
of this unsightly disease are so well cared for that they feel no 
temptation to stray away. The export and import trade showed 
a remarkable increase during the ten years prior to 1891, while 
the mill industry assumed such large proportions that legisla¬ 
tion for the regulation of female and child labour became 
imperative in 1890. Not only had sections of the city proper, 
such as Mandvi and Dhobi Talao, been choked with buildings 
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in such a way that their original character was wholly oblite¬ 
rated ; but the northern sections of the island, silfch as Parel, 
Byculla, ladvadi, Nagpada, and Chinchpugli, had expanded 
through the progress of industrial enterprise into the populous 
dwelling-places of a large immigrant population. 

The great influx of labourers which took place between i860 
and 1890 has been indirectly responsible for the continued 
presence and virulence of the plague, which broke out for the 
first time in 1896. The congested state of many streets, and 
the monstrous overcrowding of houses, which were erected 
to accommodate a great influx of population, have proved 
highly favourable to the spread of a disease which, for more 
than seven years, has played havoc with the cotton industry and 
with trade, and has raised the death-rate of the city and island 
to an alarming figure. It is the object of the City Improve¬ 
ment Trust, created by Lord Sandhurst’s Government, to open 
out such localities, and, by the erection of model dwellings for 
the artisan classes, to combat successfully the spread of evils, 
such as plague and phthisis, which at present flourish un¬ 
checked in the moist and infected air of the industrial 
quarters. 

Popula- At the time of the cession of Bombay to the English, the 

lion. population is stated by Dr. John I^Vyer in his N'ew Account of 
East India a?id Persia (1698) to have been 10,000; and, ac¬ 
cording to Niebuhr, it had increased to 70,000 in 1744. In 
1780 a special committee, appointed to inquire into the price 
of food-grains, was furnished with a rough census of all resi¬ 
dents, which totalled 113,726. By 1814 this number had, 
according to a contemporary writer, risen to 180,000 ; and an 
estimate recorded in 1836 showed a further increase to 236,000. 
Ten years later the benefits of peace, growth of commerce, 
and improvement of communications had raised the total to 
566,119. On the initiative of Sir Bartle Frere a properly 
organized census was for the first time taken in 1864, which 
recorded a total population of 816,562. This abnormal figure, 
which was mainly due to the extraordinary prosperity which 
Bombay enjoyed during the American War, decreased in 1872 
to 644,405; but the decrease was the natural outcome of the 
reversion of Bombay commercial life to its ordinary groove, and 
was in no wise permanent, as. is apparent from the census 
figures of 1881 and 1891, which amounted to 773,196 and 
821,764 respectively. According to the Census of 1901 the 
population of the area administered by the Bombay munici¬ 
pality, which is coextensive with Bombay island, in an area of 
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22 square ^iles, is 776,006 ^ This figure includes 37,681 
persons who are described as homeless, as the harbour popu¬ 
lation, or as travellers by the railway. The density of popula¬ 
tion per acre for the whole island is 51, but this figure varies 
largely in different areas. In Kumbarwada, for example, there 
are 598 persons to the acre, in Khara Talao 556, in Second 
Nagpada 546, in Chakla 472, and in Umarkhadi 460 ; whereas 
in Sion there are only 5 persons to the acre, in Siwii 20, in 
Mahim 21, and in Warli 25. It wull be apparent from these 
figures how suitable a field is afforded by the northern portions 
of the island for the wider and more healthy distribution of 
the inhabitants. The extension of electric traction, which 
the municipality is at j)resent endeavouring to establish, will 
draw off the surplus population of the central portions of the 
city and lower the death-rate. The average population per 
inhabited house is 24*5 for the whole island, rising to 35 in 
B ward, which includes Chakla, Mandvi, Umarkhadi, and 
Dongri, and sinking to 15 in G ward, which comprises Mahim 
and Warli. The great poverty of the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants is shown by the fact that 80 per cent, of the whole 
number occupy tenements containing only a single room, the 
average number of dwellers in such a room being about 5. 
Instances w^erc discovered in 1901 of 39, 43, and 54 persons 
occupying and sleeping in a single room ; while three of the 
largest tenement houses in the central part of the island gave 
shelter to as many as 587, 663, and 691 individuals. The 
proportion of males in the total population is over 61 jier cent. 
The number of females to 1,000 males varies considerably by 
localities, there being 770 in Dongri and only 234 in the 
southern portion of the Fort. A very large proportion of the 
male inhabitants come to Bombay only for a few months in 
search of work, leaving their families in their native villages. 
The number of children under one year of age had sunk in 
1901 to the very low figure of 9,900; but this w^as brought 
about by a high rate of mortality among infants since 1897 
and an abnormally low birth-rate. 

Before the outbreak of the plague in 1896 the average 
death-rate for the whole population was 24 per 1,000. Since 
1896 it has risen to 78. The birth-rate is as low as 14 per 
1,000; but this is no indication of the true natural increase, 
the majority of the jpopulation being immigrants whose women 
return tojtheir homes at the time of maternity. 

Only 23 per cent, of the total population claim the island 

^ The population in 1906 was 977,822, according to a special Census. 
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as their birthplace; and the proportion of thoje born in 
Bombay is highest in sections like Dhobi Talao and Chakla, 
which are inhabited respectively by Parsis and Konkani 
Muhammadans, who are really indigenous. The District of 
Ratnagiri in the Konkan supplies Bombay with most of her 
mill-hands and labourers, while Cutch and the Gujarat Districts 
furnish large numbers of the trading classes. 

Hardly any city in the world presents a greater variety ot 
national types than Bombay. The Hindus and Muhammadans 
of course predominate, but in the busy streets the characteristic 
dress of every Oriental people may be seen. The green and 
gold turban of the Musalman, the large red or white head-dress 
peculiar to the Maratha, the pointed red turban of the Gujarati 
Bania, and the black or brown brimless hat of the Pars! lend 
colour and variety to the scene. In Dongri and Mandvi one 
meets members of well-known commercial classes, such as the 
Osval Jains ; in Chakla will be found the Konkani Muham¬ 
madans, a very rich and influential community, who trace 
their descent from the ancient ‘ Nawaits,’ the children of Arab 
fatliers and Hindu mothers, and who have gradually risen 
from the position of ships’ officers, sailors, and boatmen to 
that of i)rosperous and educated merchants. The Sidls, who 
are descended from the warriors of Sidi Sambhal and from 
Zanzibar slave immigrants, will be seen in the Umarkhadi 
quancr; the Bani-Israil, whose ancestors were wrecked off 
Chaul in the thirteenth century, are settled in the same 
neighbourhood ; the Julahas, a poor and somewhat turbulent 
class of Mulmnimadan weavers, are met with in Nag[)ada; the 
portion of Dhobi Talao known as Cavcl shelters large numbers 
of Goanese and native Christians, who have regarded this 
locality as their stronghold since the era of Portuguese 
dominion; the unmistakable head-gear of the Arabs is con¬ 
stantly met with in Byculla; Parel and Nagjnda are peopled 
by the lower and industrial classes from the Deccan and the 
Konkan; while hidden away in many corners of the island 
are small groups of Kolis, the lineal descendants of the earliest 
Bombay settlers known to history. The Parsis exercise an 
influence much greater than is imjflied by their numbers. 
They began to settle in Bombay soon after the cession 
of the island to the English; and now by the force of their 
inherited wealth, their natural genius for traeje, their intelligence, 
and their munificent chanties, they hold high rank among 
the native community. Their position was recognized by the 
Crown when Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy received a baronetcy in 
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1857; andfthc representative of his family was chosen to 
represent the city of Bombay at the coronation of the King- 
Emperor in 1902. Next in importance to the Parsis are the 
Hindu traders or Banias, who may be divided into two classes, 
those of Gujarat and the Marwaris from Rajputana. A large 
proportion of both these classes adhere to the Jain religion, 
while not a few of the remainder belong to the Vaishnav sect, 
especially to the sub-denomination known as Vallabh^haryas. 
The Muhammadans include representatives from all the great 
countries that have embraced Islam—Arabs, Persians, Turks, 
Afghans, Malays, and Africans. The three classes of trading 
Muhammadans—the Memons, Bohras, and Khojas—are 
especially numerous. The spiritual head of the last-named 
community, His Highness the Aga Khan, was among the 
representative men invited to His Majesty’s coronation in 
1902. The commercial dealings of these three classes are 
chiefly with the Persian Gulf, Zanzibar, and the east coast of 
Africa; but many of them do not shrink from visiting Europe 
for trade purposes, and are ready to take advantage of the 
improved means of communication now existing between 
Bombay and the rest of the world. The Parsis and Jews 
compete with the English in the markets of Europe. 

The following table gives the population of the city in 1901 
classified according to religion :— 


Religion. 

Nuinber. 

Percentage. 

Hindus .... 

508,608 

65 *.^4 

Muhammadans . 

15 .S 747 

20.07 

Chiistiaiis .... 

. 45.176 

5.82 

Parsis .... 


5.96 

Jains ..... 

14,248 

1.83 

Jews ..... 


.70 

Olliers .... 

6,39 

.08 

Total 

776,006 

100.00 


Some idea of the cosmopolitan character of Bombay can be 
formed from the fact that 62 different languages or dialects 
are spoken within its limits. Marathi and Gujarati are the 
most widely prevalent, the latter being the main commercial 
language of the island. A considerable number of Muham¬ 
madans are bilingual from an early age, speaking Hindustani 
in their homes but conducting their daily business in Gujarati. 
In the satne way Gujarati and English are equally well-knowp 
to many members of the Pars! community. 

Of the total area of the island a considerable portion is still 
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cropped. The chief crop grown is rice; but mafiy varieties 
of garden vegetables are also cultivated, particularly onions 
and several members of the gourd tribe. The tending of 
coco-nut trees, and the preparation of intoxicating drink from 
this tree and other species of palms, afford employment to 
a considerable section of the population. The original toddy- 
drawers of Bombay were the Bhandaris, who at present 
number^nearly 17,000 persons; but a large number of them 
discarded their hereditary pursuit in favour of military, police, 
and other duties during the eighteenth century, and they are 
found engaged at the present day in many different occupa¬ 
tions. The Bombay mangoes are said to have been improved 
from grafts by the Jesuits- and Portuguese priests; and it was 
from the Mazagaon groves that the royal tables at Delhi, in 
the time of Shah Jahan, were supplied. They have long been 
famous throughout India for their delicate flavour; and there 
exist to this day in Mazagaon two noted trees which bear 
a double crop of mangoes every year. The Bombay ‘pum- 
melo,’ a shaddock which looks like a large orange, is also 
a favourite fruit. 

Bombay supports all the many industries incidental to the 
active life of a great city and seaport. The trades of dyeing, 
tanning, and metal-working are esj^ecially i)rosperous. The 
School of Art has done much to encourage those technical 
faculties which depend upon an artistic and scientific educa¬ 
tion ; and the work of its pupils, at the Art Exhibition held 
during the Delhi Darbar of 1903, earned very high approbation. 
But the characteristic feature of Bombay manufacture is the 
rapid growth of the European factory system—mills, worked 
by steam and employing a large number of operatives, having 
been erected by local capital, especially in the northern 
suburbs, where the tall chimney-stacks recall a factory town 
in Lancashire. Between 1881 and 1903 the total number of 
factories in the island rose from 53 to 143, the increase being 
mainly due to the construction and opening of new spinning 
and weaving mills; while the number of persons engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of cotton in 1901 was 131,796, 
or 17 per cent, of the total population, as compared with 
101,821 in 1891. This increase of the industry during the 
last decade has taken place in spite of very great disorganiza¬ 
tion caused by the plague, and in spite of a decline in the 
Chinese demand for Bombay’s production. Since 1897 the 
mill industry passed through a grave crisis, resulting to some 
extent from an unsuitable and improvident system of manage- 
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ment. Thft better conducted mills, however, such as those 
of the great Pars! capitalist, the late Mr. Jamsetji N. T§.ta, 
have made and still continue to make a steady profit from their 
yarns and piece-goods. The industry has proved an inestimable 
boon to many of the poorer inhabitants of the Konkan and 
the Deccan, who, without the steady wages which it offers, 
might have fared ill during the famines of the last ft^w years. * 

At Matunga there are twenty-four salt-works, which yield an 
annual revenue of 17^ lakhs. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed a Trade, 
remarkable development of the trade of the port. In 1854-5 
the whole trade of Bombay was valued at 16 crores, and twelve 
years later (1866-7) rose to 47 crores. The yearly average for 
the succeeding five years was 51 crores. Between 1876-7 and 
1895-6 the total value of imports and exports, including the 
coasting trade, steadily increased from 6r crores to 105 crores. 

The constant demand from distant markets, coupled with 
a considerable improvement of communications, has brought 
about a rise under every head of imports and exports during 
the last twenty-five years, the most noticeable increase under 
the former category being in sugar and cotton manufactures, 
and under the latter in grain, cotton twist and yarn. The 
total value of the sea-borne trade passing through Bombay 
in 1903-4 was 123 crores (exports 64 crores, and imports 
59 crores), of which loi crores represent trade with countries 
beyond India. The chief exports are raw cotton, grain, seeds, 
cotton twist and yarn ; the chief imports are cotton goods, 
metals, and machinery. The number of vessels, sailing and 
steam, which entered and cleared with cargoes from and to 
foreign countries at the port of Bombay in 1903-4 was 
1,607, ''vith a tonnage of 2,764,303. (For further particu¬ 
lars of sea-borne trade, see the article on the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency.) 

Bombay possesses a Chamber oT Commerce with 116 mem¬ 
bers representing 200 firms, and a committee of 12 elected 
annually, whose deliberations are presided over by a chairman. 

The Chamber is represented on the Legislative Council, the 
municipality, the Port Trust, and the Bombay Improvement 
Trust. There is also a special association for protecting and 
furthering the interests of the cotton industry, styled the Bom¬ 
bay Mill-Owners’ Association. Over 100 mills are represented 
on the general committee, and the opinion of the associa¬ 
tion therefore carries great weight on all questions connected 
with the industry. Founded in 1868, the association has 
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witnessed an increase from 3 to 143 mills in #he territory 
from which it draws its members. 

The Government land revenue, amounting to 3 lakhs annu¬ 
ally, is under the charge of an official styled the Collector 
of Bombay, who is a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
and also performs the functions of Collector of Opium and 
Abkari ^Excise) and Income-Tax Commissioner. The Presi¬ 
dency Stamp and Stationery offices and the Steam-Boiler In¬ 
spection department are also in his charge, and he is assisted 
by one Indian Civilian, who is Chief Inspector of the nume¬ 
rous factories in the island. 7 "he administration of the Sea 
Customs is in charge of a Collector, aided by an assistant, 
both of whom belong to the Imperial Customs Department. 
The ordinary local administration is vested mainly in the 
Bombay municipality, which, as constituted by Act III of 
1888, consists of 72 members—36 elected by the ratepayers, 
20 by the Chamber of Commerce, the University, and the 
Justices of the Peace, and 16 appointed by Government. The 
corporation thus constituted possesses extensive powers, and 
elects. its own president and eight out of twelve members 
of a standing committee which deals with ordinary business. 
The other four members of this committee are appointed 
by Government. A chief executive officer, known as the 
Municipal Commissioner, is appointed by Government, usually 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. The revenue and 
expenditure of the corporation is showm in the table on p. 236. 
The general tax wffiich contributes a large proportion of the 
revenue consists of a tax on houses and lands, fixed at io| per 
cent, on the gross annual value of houses and lands, the per 
cent, being devoted to the maintenance of a fire brigade. The 
tax produces an annual revenue of 25 lakhs, to which are added 
contributions of about one lakh and 2 lakhs paid respectively 
by Government and the Port Trust. The municipality has 
raised loans amounting in 1964 to about 479 lakhs, mainly for the 
provision of an adequate w^atcr-supply and drainage works. 

Justice is administered by the Bombay High Court, which, 
in addition to the appellate and revisionary powers which it 
exercises throughout the Presidency, is a court of first instance 
for causes arising within the island of Bombay. A Small Cause 
Court and four Presidency Magistrates exercise jurisdiction in 
minor civil and criminal matters. The former takes cogni¬ 
zance of suits not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in value arising within 
the island. Four benches of honorary magistrates were estab¬ 
lished in 1903 to deal with minor misdemeanours. 
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The cityipolice force, under a Commissioner, who is directly Police and 
subordinate to Government, consists of 2,126 officers and men, 

83 of whom are mounted. The force includes 72 Europeans. 

There are six Europeans in the sanitary police, a temporary 
body working under the Port Health Officer, but subordinate 
to the Police Commissioner as regards discipline and pro¬ 
motion. The Commissioner is assisted by a deputy and eight. 
Superintendents. The municipal corporation pays a fbced con¬ 
tribution of 5 lakhs towards the cost of the force. There arc 
two special jails in the city, called the House of Correction, 
which is at Byculla, and the Common Prison, at Umarkhadi. 

The question of constructing a new prison is under the con¬ 
sideration of Government. 

Bombay is the head-cjuarters of the Bombay brigade, which Military 
falls in the Poona division of the Western (Southern) Command, and manna, 
and is commanded by a Brigadier-General. The garrison con¬ 
sists of three companies of garrison artillery, one company 
of the submarine mining corps, one British and two Native 
infantry regimentsand five corps of volunteers. The volun¬ 
teers comprise the Bombay Light Horse, the Bombay Volun¬ 
teer Artillery, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteer 
Rifles, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volun¬ 
teers, and the Bombay Volunteer Rifle Corps, with an aggregate 
in 1906 of 1,043 nien. In Bombay are also stationed the 
Director and Assistant Director of the Royal Indian Marine, 
which is the modern representative of the old Bombay Marine 
and Indian Navy. The Royal Indian Marine, which chiefly per¬ 
forms trooping, station, and marine-surveying duties, possessed, 
in 1906, eighteen vessels manned by 97 superior officers, 71 
engineers, and 1,439 men, while a large number of men are 
also employed in the Government dockyard. 

The Port Trust, a small board of thirteen members repre- Port Trust, 
senting commercial and other interests, controls the adminis¬ 
tration of the port. It had in 1903-4 a revenue of over 64 
lakhs and a reserve fund of 27 lakhs. The Trust is respon¬ 
sible for carrying out improvements to the port, and has under 
contemplation the early addition of a third dock to the existing 
Victoria and Prince’s Docks, which no longer meet the require¬ 
ments of local shipping. The foundation stone of this, to 
be called the Alexandra Dock, was laid by His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince o^Wales in November, 1905. 

A sinwlar board of fourteen members, constituted under the City Im- 
Government of Lord Sandhurst in 1898 and styled the Bombay 
* One of these is now quartered at Santa Cruz in Salsette. 
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City Improvement Trust, has, as already mentioned, been 
entrusted with the regeneration of the city by the construc¬ 
tion of new thoroughfares, the demolition of insanitary areas, 
the erection of sanitary quarters for the labouring classes, and 
the development of valuable sites for building. Its chief 
sources of revenue are an annual contribution from the muni¬ 
cipality and the income from valuable property assigned to 
it by Government. 

There are eight forms of land tenure existing in Bombay: 
namely, pension and tax, quit and ground rent, foras^ ioka, 
leasehold, land newly assessed, tcnancies-at-will, and /V/iw. 
‘ Pension and tax,’ from the Portuguese pen^ao^ represents 
a fixed payment for fee-simple possession in compromise of 
a doubtful tenure, and dates from 1674. It is not subject 
to revision, and is redeemable on payment of thirty years’ 
assessment. ‘Quit and ground rent’ assessment represents 
a tax imposed in 1718 to cover the cost of erecting fortifica¬ 
tions, and varies from 3 to 5^ pies per square yard. Boras 
lands are held on payment of a foras or rent, a term which 
now refers only to the rent paid on lands given out at 
a low rate to persons willing to improve them. The tenure 
dates from 1740, when low-lying land was offered to the public 
for cultivation at a rent or foras of 2 pics per 60 square yards. 
Toka represents a share of the produce of the land, the original 
payment in kind being subsequently replaced by a money pay¬ 
ment, which in 1879-80 was fixed for fifty years. ‘Leasehold’ 
land is held for terms varying from 21 to 999 years. ‘Newly 
assessed lands’ are rated under Act II of 1876, and the 
rates may be raised from time to time. The chief holders 
of vidm land in the island are the Lowji family (1783) and the 
heirs of Jamsetji Bomanji (1821). I'hey pay no cess or rent 
of any kind. The land revenue of Bombay is collected under 
a special Act (Bombay Act II of 1876, modified by Act III of 
1900), and amounted in 1903-4 to 3*7 lakhs. The excise 
revenue, including tree tax, for the same year was 11-7 lakhs. 

Education was represented in 1880-1 by 146 schools and 
colleges with a total of 16,413 pupils. In 1900-1 the number 
of pupils had risen to 40,104. By the close of March, 1904, 
the city possessed 531 educational institutions of all kinds, 
as detailed in the table on the next page. 

Of these institutions the Grant Mediqal College, which 
was established in 1845, prepares students for the* degrees 
of L.M. & S. and M.D., and is the only college of its kind 
in the Presidency. The Elphinstone College was instituted in 
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1835 and JB "under the management of Government. The 
Bombay Law School, which teaches the full course in Law, is 
held in the Elphinstone College building. Among other im- 
portant establishments are the Wilson College, St. Xavier's 
College, the Sir Jamsetjl JljTbhoy School of Art, the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, the Veterinary College, and 
a school for deaf-mutes. According to the Census of 1901 
the number of those who are wholly illiterate amounts to 81 
per cent, of the total population. 


Class of institutions. 

Number. 

Number of pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

rtiblic. 

Arts colleges 

3 

1,086 

29 

1 , 1*5 

Professional colleges . 

2 

1,027 

45 

1,072 

High schools 

.36 

8 , 49.5 

17*73 

9,668 

Middle English schools 
Thimary schools . 

49 

2,687 

94.3 

3,630 

196 

12,785 

6,193 

18,978 

Technical schools 

10 

1,283 

40 

*>323 

Tiaining schools 

2 

13 

*3 

Total public 

298 

27 > 3<>3 

8,436 

. 35,799 

Private 

23.3 

7 . 9>2 

2,760 

10,672 

Grand total 

531 

35,275 

11,196 

46,47* 


A vigorous English and vernacular press flourishes in News- 
Bombay. The Times of India and the Bombay Gazette^ both 
of them daily journals, well edited and well informed, repre¬ 
sent the Anglo-Indian community; and the Advocate of India, 
an evening paper, is also widely circulated. The Bombay 
Samdchdr heads the list of vernacular newspapers, the most 
important of which are published in Gujarati. 

For purposes of health administration the city is divided Medical, 
into 4 divisions of 32 sections, each division being placed 
in cliarge of a qualified medical officer subordinate to the 
Health Officer of the municipality. The municipal hospital 
for infectious diseases at Arthur Road is supplemented by 
numerous private plague hospitals where members of the 
different communities can be treated. Altogether there arc 
12 hospitals, 17 dispensaries, and 19 private unaided institu¬ 
tions in Bombay, including a European General Hospital and 
4 hospitals and 2 dispensaries for women. The expendi¬ 
ture on public medkal institutions in 1904 was Rs. 5,25,000; 
and the aflnual attendance was 18,304 in-patients and 184,058 
out-patients in the public institutions, and 1,355 in-patients 
and 191,865 out-patients in the 19 private institutions. Be- 
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sides these, 3 railway institutions and 4 state special institu¬ 
tions annually treat 26,000 and 15,000 patients respectively. 
Under Act I of 1877 vaccination is compulsory in Bombay, 
'fhere are 13 vaccinating stations with 8 vaccinators, and the 
number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 19,927. 

A leper asylum at Matunga, established by the efforts of 
a former Municipal Commissioner, Mr. H. A. Acworth, pro¬ 
vides accommodation for 370 inmates at a yearly cost of 
33,000. The lepers are mainly drawn from the neigh¬ 
bouring coast districts, though some come from remote towns 
in Central Asia. They are employed in cultivating food-crops, 
assisted by a system of septic sewage tanks, and the asylum is 
popular among those who are afflicted. 

A public lunatic asylum is maintained at Colaba Point 
for Europeans, Eurasians, and Parsis. It had in 1904 an 
average strength of 136 inmates, costing Rs. 307 per head 
per annum. 

On August 21, 1896, a case of genuine bubonic plague 
was discovered in a house in Mandvi, a densely populated 
quarter of the native city on the east side of the island. 
The disease spread rapidly, and by December the mortality of 
Bombay had attained alarming dimensions. Measures were 
soon imperatively demanded for checking the epidemic. The 
control of these measures was entrusted to a special committee 
of officers appointed by Government and invested with very 
full powers. Attempts were then made to enforce the segrega¬ 
tion of persons who had been in contact with a plague patient, 
the removal of the patients to some properly equipped hospital, 
and the disinfection of clothing and premises. These measures 
were essentially unpopular, and besides adding a stimulus 
to emigration on a large scale, the population fleeing as 
much from an unreasoning fear of all forms of control as 
from terror of the epidemic, eventually led to riots and blood¬ 
shed. The position was one of extreme difficulty. The sani¬ 
tary service of the city was in the hands of haldlkhors or 
scavengers. Had these joined the general exodus, the city 
would in a short time have been rendered uninhabitable. At 
the same time, the exodus of panic-stricken residents threat¬ 
ened to carry the plague over the whole of the Presidency 
and even beyond its limits. Attempts were made to enlist the 
co-operation of the leaders of native comcn uni ties; gradually 
calmer feelings began to prevail, and with the stibsidence 
of the epidemic in the hot season, Bombay tended to resume 
its normal aspect. But in the interval the exodus had been 
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enormous (It was roughly estimated at one-half of the popula¬ 
tion), the disease had been spread far and wide by heedless 
fugitives, business had been brought almost to a standstill, and 
the weekly mortality had risen to the appalling figure of 1,900. 
Annually since the fatal year of 1896 plague has become 
epidemic in the city. The highest rates of mortality reached 
in any week during the succeeding years were:— 


1^97-8.2,333 

1898- 9 ...... 2,41a 

1899- 1900.2,772 

1900- 1 ...... 2,632 

1901- 2. 1,902 

1902- 3.2,613 

3903-4. 

1904-5. 1J89 


7 'he usual season of maximum mortality is February or 
March. Gradually it came to be recognized that the con¬ 
tinued existence of the plague, combined with the passive 
resistance of the people to measures which they failed to 
approve, rendered drastic expedients both undesirable and in¬ 
operative. After the abolition of the plague committee, the 
Government maintained for several years a specially organized 
plague administration in Bombay City, charged with the carry¬ 
ing out of moderate measures of disinfection and isolation, 
as far as possible with the concurrence of the victims. Assist¬ 
ance was given for the evacuation of seriously infected locali¬ 
ties by the erection of temporary ‘ health camps' in various 
parts of the island. P'inally, in 1901, the control of plague 
measures was handed over once more to the Health depart¬ 
ment of the municipality, with whom it now rests. The inocu¬ 
lation of healthy persons with Haffkine^s preventive serum was 
carried out on a considerable scale, and with fair success, 
though the operation, partly owing to the shortness of the 
period for which it offers protection, and partly owing to 
prejudice, was never popular. 

\Census Reports for 1872, i88r, and 1901 ; Sir J. M. Camp¬ 
bell, Materials ioivards a Statistical Account of the Toum and 
Island of Bombay (Bombay, 1894); S. M. Edwardes, The Rise 
of Bombay^ a Retrospect (Bombay, 1902); J. Gerson da Cunha, 
‘ The Origin of Bombay,’ extra number. Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 1900; James Douglas, 
Bombay and Western India^ 2 vols. (1893).] 
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Revenue Account of Bombay Municipality for 1903-4 

(In thousands of rupees) 


1 Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Taxation Proper, 

General tax . . . 29,03 

Wheel tax and tolls . . 3,98 

Town duties . . . 11,69 

i Licences .... 1,06 

Receipts from Government 

for liquor licences . . 1,44 

Receipts from Government 

for tobacco duty . . 2,40 

Total 49,60 

Services rendet'ed, 

Halalkhor tax . . . 8,11 

Water-tax and other mis¬ 
cellaneous water-works 
revenue . . . . 

Total 23,82 

Pet urns from Property and 
A/isccllaneotis. 

Market receijits . . . 4,53 

1*11 blic ganlens , . . ii 

Tramway rent ... 50 

Contribution from municipal 
servants towards pension, 

&c., fund ... 23 

Intelest and profit on 
investments of sur¬ 
plus loan and other 
balances . . 1,36 

Interest on the sink¬ 
ing,insurance,worn- 
out mains renewal, 
school-building,and 
net premiums lunds 
investments . . 2,23 

3^59 

Miscellaneous . . . 2,34 

Total 11,30 
Grand total 84,72 

General superintendence . 2,34 

Assessment and collection 
and revenue and refund 

audit departments . . 2,99 

Fire brigade . . . 1,24 

Public gardens — mainte¬ 
nance and new works . 67 

Public works (engineer’s) 

department . . . 15,82 

New works ... 84 

Public health department . 19,79 

Police charges . . . 5,00 

Education . . . ,1,13 

Hospitals . . . . 55 

I'cnsions, gratuities, and 

com])assionatc allowance 58 

Contribution to the City 

Improvement Trust . 3,50 

Total 54,45 

Municipal debt:— 

Interest and charges on 
loans .... 22,43 

Reduction of debt and pay¬ 
ment of sinking fund, in¬ 
cluding investment of in¬ 
terest accrued on sinking 
fund . . . .6,76 

Total 29,19 

Investments:— 

Municipal buildings insur¬ 
ance fund ... 5 

Interest on the insurance, 
worn-out mains renewal, 
school-building, and net 
premiums fund . . 28 

Total 33 

Miscellaneous ... 23 

Investment of the premium 
on the last instalment of 

34 lakhs of the 24^ lakhs 
loan . . . . 11 

Grand total 84,31 
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Northern Division. —The most northern Divisiorif of the 
Bombay Presidency proper, lying between i8° 53' and 23° 
37' N. and 71° 19' and 74° 29' E., with an area of 13,710 
sejuare miles. It comprises the Districts of Ahmadabad, 
Kaira, Pancii Mahals, Broach, Surat, and Thana. It is 
bounded on the north by Rajputana; on the east by the spurs 
of the Vindhyas, Satpuras, and Western Ghats; on the 
south by the Central Division and the Kolaba District of 
the Southern Division; and on the west by Kathiawar and the 
Arabian Sea. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at 
Ahmadabad city. It has a population of 3,513,532, of whom 
786,089 reside in urban areas. The population, which had 
increased by 9 per cent, between 1881 and 1891, decreased by 
10 per cent, during the next decade owing to the famine of 
1899-1900. The Division, though the smallest in the Presi¬ 
dency proper, is the most thickly populated (average density, 
256 persons per square mile). In 1901 Hindus numbered 
84 per cent, of the total, Musalmans 9 per cent., Jains 2 per 
cent., and Christians 2 per cent., while other religions included 
Sikhs (604), Buddhists (27), Pansis (22,543), Jews (609), and 
Animists (58,230). 

The population and revenue of the Division are shown 
below 


District. 

Area 
in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

I^nd revenue and 
cesses, 1903 4, in 
thousands oJ rupees. 

Ahmadabad . 

3,816 

' 795,967 

j 6.45 

Kaira .... 

1,595 

7 > 6,332 

22,74 

Panch Mahals 

1,606 

261,020 

.3, .54 

Broach .... 

>,467 

291,763 

23745 

Surat .... 

1,653 

637,017 

2.5,49 

Thana .... 

3,573 

811,433 

16,14 

I'otal 

i 3 , 7 «o 

.^,51.^7533 

1,07,81 


The first five of Jhese Districts are in Gujarat and are very 
fertile. The Division contains 47 towns and 4,950 villages. 
The largest towns are Ahmadabad (population, 185,889) and 
Surat (119,306). Other towns with a population over 20,000 
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arc: Bandra (22,075), Broach (42,896), GodhIIa (20,915), 
and Nadiad (31,435). The chief places of commercial im¬ 
portance are Ahmadabad, Surat, and Broach. The Kanheri 
Caves in Thana District and the Musalman buildings at 
Ahmadabad are of great archaeological and historic interest. 
Dakor in Kaira District is an important place of pilgrimage. . 

Undjr the supervision of the Commissioner of the Northern 
Division are the Political Agencies shown in the following 
table:— 


Agency. 

Name of State, 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Populat ion, 
1901 . 

Gross 
revenue, 
1903 - 4 , in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Mali! Kantha 

Idar and 62 .smaller States 

3,52^^ 

361,545 

11,41 

Talanpur 

Palanpur, Radhanpur, and 

8 small States 

8,000 

4 <> 7 . 27 i 

13.12 

KewaKantha 

Balasinor, Baiiya, Chota 
Udaipur, Lunavada, Raj- 
])Tpla, Sunth, and 5 minor 
States and 2 thana circles 
of 50 tdlukas . 

4 , 9 So 

479.065 

31,07 

Kaira . 

Cambay .... 


75.“5 

5.64 

Surat . 

Bansda,Sachin, Dharampur, 
and the Dangs estate 

1,960 

179.975 

12-43 

Thana. 

Jawhar .... 

310 

47.53» 

1.73 


Ahmadabad District.—District in the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 21® 26' and 23° 37' 
N. and 71® 19' and 73® 27'E., with a total area of 3,816 square 
miles. It is bounded on the west and south by the peninsula 
of Kathiawar; on the north by the northern division of Baroda 
territojy; on the north-east by Mahi Kantha territory; on the 
east by the vState of Balasinor and the District of Kaira; and 
on the south-east by the Slate and Gulf of Cambay. The 
boundary line is irregular, and two portions, the Parantij taluka 
in the north-east and the Gogha peiha in the south, are cut off 
from the main body of the District by the territories of native 
States. The compactness of the District is also broken by 
several villages belonging to Baroda and Kathiawar which lie 
within it, w^hile several of its own are scattered in small groups 
beyond its borders. 

The general appearance of the District shows that at no very 
remote period it was covered by the sea. The tract between 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay and the Rann of Cutch is still 
subject to overflow at high tides. In the extreme south, and 
also just beyond the northern boundary, are a few rocky hills. 
But between these points the whole of the District forms a 
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level plain, fradually rising towards the north and east, its sur¬ 
face unbroken by any inequality greater than a sandhill. 

The chief physical feature is the river Sabarmati, which 
rises in the north-east, near the extremity of the Aravalli range, 
and flows towards the south-west, falling finally into the Gulf 
»of Cambay. The river has three tributaries, the Khari, Mcshwa, 
and Majham, which, with the Shelva and Andhari, all flow * 
south-west. Flowing east from KMhiawar are the Bnogava, 

Bhadar, Utavli, Nilki, Pinjaria, and Adhia rivers. The waters 
of the Khari are diverted for the irrigation of more than 3,000 
acres by canals 16 miles in length. The only large lake in the 
District is situated in the south of the Viramgam tdluka^ about 
37 miles south-west of Ahmadabad city. This sheet of water, 
called the Nal, is estimated to cover an area of 49 square 
miles. Its water, at all times brackish, grows more saline as 
the dry season advances. The borders of the lake are fringed 
with reeds and other rank vegetation, affording cover to innu¬ 
merable wild-fowl. In the bed of the lake are many small 
islands, much used as grazing grounds during the hot season. 

In the north of the District, near the town of Parantij, in a 
hollow called the Bokh (lit. a fissure or chasm), are two smaller 
lakes. Of these, the larger covers an area of about 160 acres, 
with a depth of 30 feet of sweet water; and the smaller, with 
an area of 31 acres, is 8 feet deep during the rains and cold 
season, but occasionally dries up before the close of the hpt 
season. There are several creeks, of which the most important 
are those of Dholera, Gogha, and Bavliari. 

The District is occupied mostly by alluvial plains. The Geology, 
superficial covering of alluvium is, however, of no great thick¬ 
ness. The underlying strata probably include Tertiary and 
Cretaceous sediments, resting on a substratum of gneiss, and 
possibly slates. The Tertiary beds are probably all miocene, 
corresponding in age to the Siwaliks, and consist of sandstones 
or clays, with sometimes rubbly limestone. The underlying 
strata are probably the sandstones of the Umia group, of neo- 
comian or Lower Cretaceous age. Remnants of Deccan trap 
and Lameta (Upper Cretaceous) may occasionally intervene 
between the two formations. The Deccan trap is exposed in 
the western part of the Dhandhuka tdhika. The outlying 
mahdl of Gogha in Kathiawar consists of Deccan trap, laterite, 
and Siwalik beds, tfie latter forming the island of Piram, 
renowned "for its fossil bones and fossil wood. The saline earth 
in the west of Viramgam was at one time used for the manu¬ 
facture of saltpetre. 
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The District as a whole is open and poorly wooded. The 
chief trees are mango, rdyan {Mimusops kexandra\ mahud^ 
and film {Melia Azadirachta), The Modasa hills bear inferior 
teak and bamboo, and also produce the khair^ babiil^ pipal 
{Eicus religiosa)^ hordi (Zizyphus Jujubd)^ and khdkra (Butea 
frondosa). Many of the trees and shrubs supply food, medi-, 
cines, and materials for dyeing and tanning. Gum from the 
khair rind babul is eaten by the poorer classes. The pipal and 
bordi yield a wax much used by goldsmiths for staining ivory 
rods, and the leaves are eaten by buffaloes. The berries of 
the mahud are boiled with grain, and the leaves of a creeper 
called dori {Leptadenia reticulata) form a favourite article of 
food with the lihils. From the seed of the mahud soap-oil 
is extracted. Of flowering plants the principal types are 
Hibiscus^ Crotalaria^ Indigofera^ Cassia^ and Ipomoea. 

Tigers are almost extinct. Leopards are found in Modasa, 
and wolves in the low-lying salt lands near the Nal. Wild hog 
are common. Gazelle and barking-deer are also met with. 
The smaller kinds of game are obtained during the cold sea¬ 
son in great numbers, especially (^uail, duck, and snipe. Fish 
abound. 

ICxcept in the southern tracts lying along the sea-coast, the 
District, especially towards the north and east, is subject to 
considerable variations of temperature. Between the months 
of November and February periods of severe cold occur, last¬ 
ing generally from two days to a week. During the hot 
months, from February to June, the heat is severe; and as 
the rainfall is light, the climate in the rainy season is hot and 
close. October is the most sickly month. The mean tempe¬ 
rature is 81°, the maximum indoors being 115® and the mini¬ 
mum 47*^. 

The rainfall varies but slightly between the central portions 
of the District and the outlying tracts. Dhandhuka and Gogha 
are the driest. The maximum average rainfall is 34 inches at 
Modasa, and the minimum 27 at Dhandhuka. The annual 
rainfall for the twenty-five years ending 1902 averaged 29 
inches. In consequence of the ill-defined channels of the 
western rivers and the low level of the ground in the lower 
course of the Sabarmatl, the District suffers periodically from 
floods, the chief of which were recorded in the years 1714, 
1739, 1868, and 1875. ^ 

Although Ahmadabad District contains settlemcHts of very 
high antiquity, its lands are said to have been first brought 
under tillage by the Anhilvada kings (a. d. 746-1298). Not- 
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withstanding the wealth and power of these rulers and the 
subsequent Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, large portions of 
the District remained in the hands of half-independent Bhil 
chiefs, who eventually tendered their allegiance to the emperor 
Akbar (1572) when he added Gujarat to the Mughal empire. 

^ With the exception of Gogha, the present lands of the District 
were included in the sarkar of Ahmadabad, which formed the ^ 
head-quarters of the Gujarat Suhah^ some outlying -portions 
being held by tributary chieftains; and after the capture of 
Ahmadabad by the Marathas (1753) the Beshwa and the 
Gaikwar found it convenient to continue this distinction be¬ 
tween the central and outlying parts. A regular system of 
management was introduced into the central portion, while 
the outlying chiefs were called on only to pay a yearly tribute, 
and, so long as the)* remained friendly, Avere left undisturbed. 

Until their transfer to the British in 1803, the position of the 
border chieftains remained unchanged, except that their tribute 
was gradually raised. I’he first British acquisition in the Dis¬ 
trict was due to the aggression of the Bhaunagar chief, who, 
intriguing to obtain a footing in Dholera, drove the people to 
seek British protection. The Bombay Government was im¬ 
plored for years to take possession of Dholera and to protect 
its inhabitants from aggression. In 1802 the offer was ac¬ 
cepted, the cession being sanctioned by the Gaikwar, then 
predominant in Gujarat as the Peshwa’s deputy. Sir Miguel 
de Souza was sent to examine and report upon this new 
possession, and he was of opinion that it would be of little 
value without the addition of other adjoining estates. These 
w^ere also ceded, and in 1803 Dholka was handed over to the 
British for the support of a subsidiary force. The territory 
thus acquired remained under the Resident at Baroda till 
1805, when it was included in the charge of the newly ap¬ 
pointed Collector of Kaira. In t8i8 , in consequence of fresh 
cessions of territory, including the city of Ahmadabad, resulting 
from the overthrow of the Peshwa, Ahmadabad was made a 
separate District. 

The District is rich in Hindu and Musalman buildings of Archaeo- 
considerable architectural beauty, most of which are to be 
found in Ahmadabad City and in its immediate vicinity at 
Sarkhej and Batwa. There are notable specimens of Musal¬ 
man architecture at Dholka and Mandal. A fine temple of 
Mahadeo,.at Bhimnath in the Dhandhuka tdluka, has a mythi¬ 
cal origin connected with the Pandavas. At Adalaj, iz miles 
north of Ahmadabad, is the finest step-well in Gujarat. 

BO. I. 
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In 1857 the population of the District was cfctimated at 
650,223. At the last four enumerations it was: (1872) 
832,231, (1881) 856,119, (1891) 921,507, and (1901) 795,967, 
the decrease during the last decade being due to the severe 
famine of 1900 and to visitations of cholera. The distribution 
in 1901 was as follows :— 


Taluka. 


Viramgam . 
ParantTj 

,, Modfisa/t’/Z/rt: 
S.anand 
Daskroi 
Dholka 
Dhandhuka . 

,, Gogha/t’M^z 

District total 


Vi 

c 5 

3 . 

Number of 

B 

0 


Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

0 

"o 

Area in sc 
miles 

Towns. 

Villages 

Populati 

Populatio 
square n- 

N urn be 
persons a1 
read ai 
write 

6r.s 

.3 

156 

113,lO:^ 

168 

- 26 

10,784 

} 447 

J » 

120 

62,15s 

194 

- 2.=) 

4,000 

1 I 

46 

24^.39.3 

194 

— 26 

D995 

361 

J 


637OS3 

175 

— 22 

4,670 

.^ 4 .=^ 

I 

137 

3 M, 7 iy 

912 

4 - 6 

47 ,.372 

690 

1 

116 

89,780 

130 

- 24 

7,3^3 



141 

98,685 

99 

- 21 

12,329 

1 I 

^>3 

29,874 

99 

— 10 

2,243 

3.sir) \ 

1 2 i 

8r»2 

79.^7667 

209 

- 14 

90.745 


Of the total population, 665,762, or 84 per cent., are Hindus, 
and 87,183, or 11 per cent., Musalmans, the Christians num¬ 
bering 3,450. The language chiefly spoken is Gujarati, but in 
the towns Hindustani is generally understood. 

The chief towns of the District arc : Ahmadabad, Viramgam, 
Dholka, Dhandhuka, ParantTj, Dholera, Mouasa, and 
Sanani). 

Among the Hindus, the merchant (Bania or Vani) class 
is the most influential; but, contrary to the rule in other parts 
of Gujarat, the Shravak Banias, or Jain merchants, are wealthier 
than the Meshri Banias, or Brahmanical traders. The richest 
members of both classes employ their capital locally, supplying 
the funds by which the village usurers and dealers carry on 
their business, 'bhose who. do not i)ossess sufficient capital 
to subsist solely by money-lending borrow at moderate rates of 
interest from their caste-fellows, and deal in cloth, grain, timber, 
or sugar. The poorest of all keep small retail shops, or move 
from place to place hawking articles required by the rural 
population for their daily consumption. Shravaks and Meshri 
Banias are also employed as clerks in Government or private 
offices. ^ 

Although Ahmadabad is one of the first manufacturing 
Districts of the Presidency, the large majority of the people 
support themselves by agriculture. Among the Hindus, the 
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chief cultivating classes are the Kunbis, Rajputs, and Kolis. 
There is also in most parts of the District, a sprinkling of 
Musalman cultivators or Bohras, as well as Musalmans of the 
common type. The Kunbis, who number 101,000, are an 
important class, many of them being skilled weavers and 
artisans, while some have risen to high positions in Govern¬ 
ment service, or have acquired wealth in trade; gbut the 
majority are engaged in agriculture and form the greater part 
of the peasant proprietors in Gujarat. There is no real differ¬ 
ence of caste between Kunbis and Patidars, though Patidars 
will not now intermarry with ordinary Kunbis. The latter 
are divided into three classes—Leviis, Kadvas, and Anjanas. 
Female infanticide, owing to the ruinous expenses attached to 
marriage, having been found prevalent among the Kunbis, the 
provisions of Bombay Act VUI of 1870 were applied to the 
Kadva and Leva Kunbis. Two of the marriage customs <)f 
the Kadva Kunbis are deserving of notice. When a suitable 
match cannot be found, a girl is sometimes formally married 
to a bunch of flowers, which is afterwards thrown into a well. 
The girl is then considered a widow, and can now be married 
by the naira (second marriage) form—a cheap process. At 
other times a girl is given to a man already married, his 
promise to divorce her as soon as the ceremony is completed 
having previously been obtained. The girl is afterwards given 
in naira to any one who may wish to marry her. Next in 
position to the Kunbis are the Rajputs, who still retain to some 
extent the look and feelings of soldiers. 'I'hcy are divided 
into two c:lasscs : Girasias, or landowners, and cultivators. 
The former live a life of idleness on the rent of their lands, 
and are greatly given to the use of opium. There is nothing 
in the dress or habits of the cultivating Rajputs to distinguish 
them from Kunbis, though they are far inferior in skill and less 
industrious. Their \vomen, unlike those of the Girasias, are 
not confined to the house, but help their husbands in field 
labour. The character of the Kolis, as agriculturists, varies 
much in different parts of the District. In the central villages 
their fields can hardly be distinguished from those cultivated 
by Kunbis, while towards the frontier they are little superior to 
those of the aboriginal tribes. Crimes of violence are occa¬ 
sionally committed among them ; but, as a class, they have 
settled down in Phe position of peaceful husbandmen—a 
marked contrast to their lawless practices of fifty years ago. 
After Kunbis, the chief castes of the District are Brahmans, 
43,000; Rajputs, 23,000 (excluding Girasias, 19,000); Vanis 

R 2 
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or Banias, 29,000; Kolis, 188,000; and Dher^s, 44,000. 
Mochis (leather-workers) and Kumbhars (potters) are also 
numerous, Jains, mainly Srimalis, exceed 37,000. The 
Musalmans are chiefly Sunnis. 

There arc 3,450 Christians, and missions are numerous in 
the District. The Irish Presbyterians have stations near 
Ahmada^bad, Parantij, and Gogha, dating from 1861, 1897, 
and 1844. The Methodist Episcopalians and the Salvation 
Army are also at work, and there is a mission known as the 
Hope and Live Mission. The Salvation Army supports two 
industrial schools, one for girls at Ahmadabad and another at 
Daskroi, and a training home for women with 100. inmates. 
In Daskroi it maintains a farm of 400 acres, on which 
27 families are settled. Dholka and Sanand are stations of 
the American Christian Missionary Alliance, which has made 
640 converts and maintains an ori)hanage with 600 inmates at 
the former place. Of the 2,800 native Christians, 500 belong 
to the Anglican communion, 500 arc Presbyterians, and 460 
Roman Catholics. A remarkable increase in converts, namely 
1,078, was noticed between 1891 and 1901. 

The two principal varieties of soil are black and light. In 
many parts of the District both occur within the limits of 
a single village, but on the whole the black soil is found 
chiefly towards the west, and the light-coloured soil in the east. 
With the help of water and manure the light soil is very fertile; 
and though during the dry season it wears into a loose fine 
sand, after rain has fallen it again becomes tolerably compact 
and hard. Two other varieties of soil are less generally dis¬ 
tributed : an alluvial deposit of the Sabarmati river, the most 
fertile soil in the District, easily irrigated, and holding water at 
the depth of a few feet below the surface; and, in the north¬ 
east, a red stony soil, like that of Belgaum in the south of the 
Presidency. 

The tenures of the District are chiefly tdlukdari or ryotivdri, 
which form respectively 50 per cent, and 32 per cent, of the 
total area. About 6 per cent, is held as indm or jd^r land. 
The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 arc shown in the 
table on the next page, in square miles. 

The chief crops are: wheat, covering 228 square miles ; 
jowdr, 380; bdjra, 228; cotton, 480. The best rice is grown 
in Daskroi, and the next best in Sanand Und Dholka. The 
cotton, which has a good staple, is mainly grown in the 
Dhandhuka and Dholka idlukas. In Daskroi and Dholka 
many garden crops are cultivated. 
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-«- 

Taluka. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrifjated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Viramgam 


472 


30 


ParantTj 

447 

2.SI 


S9 

20 

Sanand 

361 

285 


30 


Daskroi 


236 

20 

33 


Dholka 

690 

498 

16 

40 


Dliandhuka 

1,298 

721 

6 

8 

• . • « 

"J’otal 

3,816 

2,463 

68 

230 

1 - 

1 20 


* The area for which statistics are not available is 391 square miles. 


The talukddrs and inehwdsi chiefs, who hold about half the improve- 
lands of the District, are deeply in debt. In consequence, m 

.lv * • 1 - ... , atjncul- 

the extension and improvement of agriculture are much tural 

neglected. During the decade ending 1903-4, 32-3 lakhs practice, 
was advanced to agriculturists for improvements and the pur¬ 
chase of seed and cattle, of which 10^ lakhs was lent in 
1899-1900 and 11*7 lakhs in 1900-1. 

The local cattle are usually under-sized and weakly, but in Cattle, 
Dhandhuka the cows arc exceptionally good milkers, yielding 
as much as 16 pints a day. Tullocks of the Kathiawar and 
Kankrej breeds are owned by cultivators in Daskroi, Dholka, 
and Dhandhuka. Ahmadabad is one of the best pony-breed¬ 
ing Districts in the Presidency. P'our stallions are maintained 
by the Civil Veterinary department; and active, hardy ponies 
are also bred by Kabuli merchants from Kathiawar, Kabuli, 

Sindl, and Arab stock. Camels are reared by Rabaris, Rajputs, 
and Sindis in Daskroi, Viramgam, and Dhandhuka. 

The District is not favourable for direct river irrigation, as Irrigation, 
most of the rivers flow in deep narrow channels with sandy 
beds. At the same time there are many spots along the 
course of the Sabarmati, Khari, and Rhadar where, by means 
of a frame on the banks, water can be raised in leathern bags. 
Well-water is also used to a considerable extent. Irrigation 
from tanks and reservoirs is almost confined to the early part 
of the cold season, when water is required to bring the rice 
crops to maturity. In 1903-4, 68 square miles were irrigated, 
of which 50 square miles were supplied by wells, 7 by tanks, 

5 by Government works, and 6 from other sources. The 
Government irrigation works in the District are the Hathmati 
canal and the Khari cut, commanding respectively 29,000 and 
11,500 acres, witli a capital expenditure up to 1903-4 of 5 
and 6 Rikhs respectively. In all parts of the District, except 
in the west where the w^ater is so salt as to be unfit even for 
purposes of cultivation, wells exist in abundance, and in most 
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places good water is found at a depth of about 25* feet. The 
District is also well supplied with reservoirs and tanks for 
storing water, not only near towns and villages, but in out- 
lying parts; these cover an area of about 14,000 acres. 
Though in favourable years a sufficient supply of water is 
thus maintained, after a season of deficient rainfall many of 
.^he tanks dry up, causing much hardship and loss of cattle. 
In i903f-4 there were 18,706 wells, of which 15,763 were 
used for irrigation. About 170 tanks have been excavated by 
famine labour. There is little forest in the District, the land 
so classed being fodder and pasture reserves. 

The mineral products are veined agate and limestone. 
Iron-ore seems to have once been worked in (logha. Portions 
of Dholera and Viramgam contain earth suitable for the pro¬ 
duction of saltpetre. 

Ahmadabad holds an important place as a manufacturing 
District. Except the jireparation of salt, carried on near the 
Rann, most of its manufactures centre in Ahmadabad city. 
At Kharaghoda, about 56 miles north-west of Ahmadabad, 
arc situated two .salt-works, from which salt is distributed 
through (mjarat. A railway has been carried into the heart 
of the works, and a large store has been built at Kharaghoda. 
Minor depots have been constructed at Ahmadabad, Broach, 
and Surat. Other stations on the railway are su]')plied by a 
contractor. The salt is made from brine found at a depth 
of from 18 to 30 feet below the surhice. This brine is much 
more concentrated than sea-water, and contains in jiroportion 
about six times as much salt. Saltpetre was once largely 
manufactured in the neighbourhood of the salt-works. The 
other manufficturcs arc cotton cloth, silk, gold- and silver-work, 
hardware, copper- and brassware, pottery, woodwork, shoes, 
and blankets. The arti.sans of Ahmadabad city have enjoyed 
a high reputation for the .skill and delicacy of their handiwork 
since the days of the Gujarat Sultans. Though in 1881 the 
number of mills was only 4, in 1904 there were 38 steam 
cotton-mill.s, with 632,630 sjandles and 7,855 looms, producing 
45 million pounds of yarn and 28 million pounds of cloth. 
They employ 24,048 hand.s. There are also dye-works, a 
metal factory, a match factory, and an oil-mill. Ahmadabad 
city is at present second only to Bombay as a centre of the 
manufacture of cotton yarn and cloth. ^ 

In consequence of the importance of its manufacitures of 
silk and cotton, the system of caste or trade unions is more 
fully developed in Ahmadabad than in any other part of 
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Gujarat, flach of the different castes of traders, manufac¬ 
turers, and artisans forms its own trade guild, to which all 
heads of households belong. Every member has a right to 
vote, and decisions are passed by a majority. In cases where 
one industry has many distinct branches, there are several 
guilds. Thus among potters, the makers of bricks, of tiles, 
and of earthen jars are for trade purposes distinct: and in the^ 
great w^eaving trade, those who prepare the different articles of 
silk and cotton form distinct associations. The objects of the 
guilds are to regulate competition among the members, e.g. by 
prescribing days or hours during which work shall not be done. 

The decisions of the guilds are enforced by fines. If the 
offender refuses to pay, and the members of the guild all 
belong to one caste, the offender is put out of caste. If the 
guild contains men of different castes, the guild uses its influ¬ 
ence with other guilds to prevent the recusant member from 
getting work. Besides the amount received from fines, the 
different guilds draw an income by levying fees on any person 
beginning to practise his craft. This custom ])revails in the 
cloth and other industries, but no fee is paid by potters, 
carj)enters, and other inferior artisans. An exception is also 
made in the case of a son succeeding his father, when nothing 
has to be paid. In other cases the amount varies, in pro¬ 
portion to the im})ortance of the trade, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. 

The revenue derived from these fees, and from fines, is ex¬ 
pended in feasts to the members of the guild, and in charity. 
Charitable institutions, or sadavart, \vhere beggars are fed 
daily, are maintained in Ahmadabad at the expense of the 
trade guilds. 

P'rom A. D. 746 to the close of the sixteenth century Ahmad- Commerce, 
abad was a great trading centre. With the rise of Surat it 
suffered a temporary decline, but under British rule its pre¬ 
dominance has been regained. 'J'he imports comprise sugar, 
piece-goods, timber, metal, grairl, coco-nuts, and molasses; 
the exports are cotton, oilseeds, and grain. The trade is 
carried on both by coasting vessels and by rail, and is chiefly 
directed to liombay through the ports of Dholera and Gogha. 

Before the introduction of railways, the main trade of Cen- Communi- 
tral India and Malwa passed through Ahmadabad, the chief 
articles being grain, ^Jil^ molasses, tobacco, cochineal, iron and and roads, 
copper, silk and (lotton, and cloth. The general means of 
transit included carts drawm by two or more pairs of bullocks, 
camels, and pack-bullocks. Fifty years ago there were no 
made roads in the District; and during heavy rains the 
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country became impassable to carts, and traffic wal suspended. 
At present the means of communication are three—by road, 
by rail, and by sea. Since 1870 many good roads have been 
constructed; and for internal communication, the common 
Gujarat cart drawn by two and sometimes four bullocks is still 
in use. In 1903-4 there were 124 miles of metalled roads 
'•and 33^ miles of roads suitable for fair-weather traffic only. Of 
the former, 37 miles of Provincial roads and 66 miles of Local 
roads arc maintained by the l*ublic A\'orks department. The 
remainder are in charge of the local authorities. Avenues 
of trees are planted along 285 miles of roads. Tlie Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway runs through the District 
for a distance of 86 miles; the Rajputana-Malwa State Railway 
for 7 miles; the Dhola-Wadhwan branch of the Bhavnagar- 
Gondal-Junagadh-Porbandar Railway for about 14 miles; and 
the Mehsana-Viraingam branch of the Gaik war’s Mchsana 
Railway for about 27 miles. Branch metre-gauge lines con¬ 
nect Ahmadabad city with Parantij and I )holka, each traversing 
the District for 34 miles. 

Famine During the past two centuries and a half, seventeen years 

calaniitieT^ memorable for natural calamities. Of these, three 

were in the seventeenth, seven in the eighteenth, and seven in 
the nineteenth century. The year 1629 is said to have been 
a season of great famine; and 1650 and 1686 were years of 
drought and scarcity. The years 1714 and 1739 were marked 
by disastrous floods in the Sabarmati: 1718 and 1747 were 
years of scarcity, and 1771 was one of pestilence. In 1755 
extraordinarily heavy rains did considerable damage to the 
city of Ahmadabad. The famine which reached its height 
in 1790-1, and, from having occurred in Samvat 1847, is 
known by the name sudtala^ lasted through several seasons. 
In the nineteenth century the years 1812-3 marked by 
the ravages of locusts, while 1819-20 and 1824-5 '^'cre years 
of insufficient rainfall. In ‘1834 the rainfall was again short, 
and the distress was increased by vast swarms of locusts. In 
1838 there was a failure of the usual supply of rain. In 1868 
a disastrous flood of the Sabarmati occurred. In 1875 
city of Ahmadabad and the three eastern tahikas were visited 
by extraordinary floods of the Sabarmati; two iron bridges and 
a large portion of the town were washed away, and through¬ 
out the District loi villages suffered severely. 

In 1899-1900 the rains failed and the District was visited by 
severe famine. Relief works were opened in September, 1899, 
and continued till October, 1902, the highest daily average 
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relieved on works being 147,539 iQoo)? o*"* gratui¬ 

tous relief, 98,274 (September, 1900). The maximum death- 
rate was 100 per 1,000, and the population in the ten years 
between 1891 and 1901 decreased by 14 per cent. The cost 
of relief measures in the District during the famine exceeded 
78 lakhs, and 24 lakhs of land revenue was remitted. There 
was very great mortality in agricultural stock, which is estimated* 
to have decreased by two-thirds. The September * rains of 
1900 failed, and the distress was prolonged into 190T. The 
crops of the succeeding year promised well, but were destroyed 
by rats and locusts. Relief measures were again necessary, 
therefore, in 1901—2, and were not finally closed until season¬ 
able rain fell in August and September of 1902. 

For administrative purposes Ahmadabad is divided into six District 
tiilukas \ namely, Daskroi, Sanand, Viramgam, Dholka, Dhand- 
huka, and Parantij. Gogha is included in the Dhandhuka staff. 
iafuka^ and Modasa in the Parantij taluhx. The supervision 
of these charges is distributed, under the Collector, between 
two covenanted Assistants and a Deputy-Collector. 

There is a District and Sessions Judge, whose jurisdiction ("ivil and 
extends also over the adjacent District of Kaira, and who 
assisted by a Joint Judge, an Assistant Judge, a Judge of Small 
Causes, and five Subordinate Judges, 'i'he city of Ahmadabad 
forms a separate magisterial charge, under a city magistrate. 

The [irincipal revenue officers are also magistrates. The com¬ 
monest offences are thefts of ripening grain in the harvest 
season, and housebreaking. Serious crimes of violence are 
rare. 

As compared with the other British Districts of Gujarat, an l.and 
important peculiarity of Ahmadabad is the great extent of land 
held by the class of large landholders called talukddrs and tration. 
7 nehivdsi chiefs, who own more than half of the District. 

Their possessions comprise the border-land between Gujarat 
proper and the peninsula of Kathiawar. Historically, this 
tract forms ‘ the coast, where the debris of the old Rajput 
principalities of that peninsula was worn and beaten by the 
successive waves of Musalman and Maratha invasion.’ But 
these estates are part of Kathiawar rather than of Gujarat. 

Their proprietors arc Kathiawar chiefs, and their communities 
have the same character as the smaller States of that peninsula. 

The tdlukddri villages are held by both Hindus and Musalmans. 

Among the Hindus are the representatives of several distinct 
classes. The Chudasamas are descended from the Hindu 
dynasty of Junagarh in Kathiawar, subverted bv the Musalman 
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Sultans of Ahmadabad at the end of the fifteenth century : the 
Vaghelas are a remnant of the Solanki race, who fled from 
Anhilvada when that kingdom was destroyed by Ala-ud-din in 
1298; the Gohcls emigrated from Marwar many centuries 
ago; the Jhalas, akin to the Vaghelas, were first known as 
Makwanas ; the Thakardas are the offspring of Solanki and 
Makwana families, who lost status by intermarriage with the 
Kolis oi Mahi Kantha. I'he Musalman families are for the 
most part relics of the old nobles of Ahmadabad. Besides 
these, a few estates are still held by descendants of favourites 
of the Mughal or Maratha rulers ; by Molesalams, converted 
Rajputs of the Paramara tribe, who came from Sind about 
1450 j and by the representatives of Musalman offic:crs from 
Delhi who obtained lands for service done to the Marathas. 
All I’aramaras and Musalmans are called Kasbatis, or men of 
the kasba or chief town, as opposed to the rural chiefs. There 
are also other Kasbatis who say that they came from Khorasan 
to Patan, and received a gift of villages from the Vaghela 
kings. 

'The tdlukdars are absolute proprietors of their estates sub¬ 
ject to the payment of the jama or Government demand, which 
is fixed for a term of years and is subject to revision at the 
expiry of the term. They cannot, however, [)ermanently 
alienate any portion without the sanction of Government. 
In the course of time the estates have become so subdivided 
that in most villages there are several shareholders jointly 
responsible for the payment of the whole quit-rent. Under 
the shareholders are tenants who i)ay to the landlord a share 
in the croj)s, varying from 60 to 50 per cent. In 1862 special 
measures were adopted for the relief of many of the tdlakdars 
who were sunk in debt. As many as 469 estates were taken 
under the management of Government, and a survey was 
undertaken and completed in 1865—6, with the view of ascer¬ 
taining the area and resources of the different villages. The 
indebtedness of many of these landowners led to the appoint¬ 
ment of a special tdlukddri settlement officer, who is respon¬ 
sible for the administration of the encumbered estates. 

The original survey of the District in 1856-7 settled the land 
revenue at 8-7 lakhs. In 1893 a revised survey, which had 
been commenced in r888, raised the total demand by 2 J lakhs. 
The present assessment per acre of ‘dry’ laiM averages Rs. T-13 
(maximum Rs. 4-8, minimum Rs. 1-2); of rice land, Rs. 5-2 
(maximum Rs. 6, minimum R. 1) ; and of garden land, 
Rs. 8-4 (maximum scale Rs. 8,^ minimum Rs. 5). 
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Collection^ of land revenue and of revenue from all sources 
are shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

i8qo-i. 

lyoo-i. 

ICJO3-4. 

Land revenue . 

21,02 

21,-19 

9.85 

23,69 

Total revenue . 

25,84 

60,65 

52,54 

67,34 


The first municipalities established in the District were Mimici- 
Gogha and Parantij (1855). In the next five years Dholka, ^ 

Ahmadabad, Viramgam, Modasa, and Dhandhuka w^ere made boards, 
municipal towns. The total revenue of the municipalities 
averages about 6 lakhs. There arc a District board and six 
ill Ilf ka boards, with an income in 1903-4 of 2-4 lakhs, chiefly 
derived from the land cess. The expenditure amounted to 
2-2 lakhs, including Rs. 95,000 spent on roads, buildings, and 
water-works. 

The District Superintendent controls the police of the Police and 
District, with the aid of two assistants. There are 18 police 
stations and 33 outposts. The force in 1904 numbered 1,170 
men, inclusive of 248 head constable.s, under 3 inspectors and 
15 chief constables, being one to every 3 square miles or 
nearly 2 per 1,000 of the population. There is also a body 
of 26 mounted police, under 2 daffadiirs and 2 Eurojiean 
constables. A Central jail at Ahmadabad city has accommo¬ 
dation for 929 prisoners, and 8 subsidiary jails and 15 lock-ups 
are distributed throughout the District. The daily average 
number of prisoners in 1904 was 974, of whom 47 were 
females. 

Ahmadabad stands third among the Districts of the Presi- Education, 
dcncy as regards the literacy of its population, of whom 11-4 
per cent. (20-5 males and 1-7 females) were able to read and 
write in 1901. The number of schools increased from 193 
with 14,638 pupils in 1880-1 to with 30,014 pupils in 
T900-1. In 1903-4 there were 401 schools with 31,460 pupils, 
including 56 schools for girls with 4,872 pupils. Of the 
323 institutions classed as public, 8 are Government, 61 are 
controlled by municipalitie.s, 197 by local boards, 42 are aided 
from public funds, and 15 are unaided. These include one 
Arts college, 6 high schools, 18 middle, 294 primary, 2 training 
schools, one medicaU school, and one commercial institution. 
Ahmadabad City contains the Arts college, training colleges 
for male and female teachers, and a special school for the sons 
of Gujarat tdlukddrs. The total cost of education is about 
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3-^ lakhs, and the receipts from fees Rs. 70,000. ^ Of the total 
expenditure, 53 per cent, is devoted to primary education. 

Besides 5 private dispensaries, the District contains 3 hos¬ 
pitals (including a leper hospital) and 18 dispensaries, at 
which 184,000 cases were treated in 1904, of whom 4,364 
were in-patients. The expenditure was Rs. 55,500, of which 
Rs. 17,000 was met from Local and municipal funds. A 
lunatic asylum at Ahmadabad city, opened in 1863, has 
accommodation for about 108 inmates. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 19,000, representing a proportion of 24 per 1,000, which 
is slightly below the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. iv (1879).] 

Viramgam Taluka. —North-western tiiluka of Ahmadabad 
District, Jiombay, lying between 22° 48' and 23^^ 37' N. and 
71° 42' and 72° 18' E., with an area of 675 square miles. The 
pojmlation in 1901 was 113,103, compared with 152,022 in 
1891, the decrease being due to famine. The density, 168 
persons per square mile, is less than the District average. 
It contains three towns, Vikam('.am (population, 18,952), the 
head-quarters, Mandai. (5,091), and Patri (5,544); and 156 
villages. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
2*3 lakhs. Except in the north, where the surface is broken 
by rolling sandhills, with jiatches of brushwood, Viramgam 
is a plain of thinly wooded light soil in the east, and of open 
black soil to the west and south, ending in the salt level of the 
Rann of Caitch. More than half of the total area is occupied 
by alienated and ialukdari villages. The sandy tract in the 
north is inhabited by Kolis, who dislike regular work, though 
they have long ceased to be turbulent. 

Parantij Taluka. — Taluka of Ahmadabad District, 
Bombay, including the petha (i)etty subdivision) of Modasa, 
situated in the extreme north-east of the District, and com¬ 
pletely surrounded by Native States. It lies between 23° 3' 
and 23^’ 36' N. and 72'' 44' and 73° 27' E., with an area of 
447 square miles, and contains one town, I^arantIj (popu¬ 
lation, 8,175), the head-quarters, and 120 villages in the laluka 
proper, and one town, Modasa (7,267), and 46 villages in the 
petty subdivision. 'The population in 1901 was 86,753, com¬ 
pared with 116,140 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine. 
The density, 194 persons per square mjle, is slightly below 
the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 1-4 lakhs. From the north-east, lines of rocky 
bare hills gradually sink west and south into a plain, at first 
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thinly wooded and poorly tilled, then with deeper soil, finer 
trees, and better tillage, till in the extreme west along the 
banks of the Sabarmati the surface is broken by ravines and 
ridges. In the east the staple crop is maize, and in the west 
millet. Garden cultivation is neglected. Water is abundant. 
• The idluka is the healthiest and coolest part of the District. 
The rainfall is more certain than elsewhere, but the residents 
are extremely poor. * 

Satiand Taluka. —Central tdluka of Ahmadabad District, 
Bombay, lying between 22° 47' and 23° 7' N. and 72° 5' and 
72° 32' 1 ^., with an area of 361 square miles. It contains one 
town, Sanand (population, 6,783), the head-quarters ; and 83 
villages. The population in 1901 was 63,053, compared with 
81,363 in 1891. The density, 175 persons per square mile, 
is less than the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 exceeded 2 lakhs. Excei)t for an undulating strip of 
land on the west, Sanand forms the centre of a rich plain of 
light soil with well-wooded fields ; in the south and west is 
a bare stretch of black soil. 

Daskroi Taluka. —Head-quarters tdluka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, lying between 22^^ 48' and 23^ 15' N. and 
72° 28' and 72^^ 50' E., with an area of 345 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 314,719, compared with 295,987 in 
1891. The tdluka contains one town, Attmadaijad (population, 
185,889), the head-quarters ; and 137 villages. Owing to the 
presence of the city, the density of population, 912 persons 
per square mile, is much higher than elsewhere. I.and revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to nearly 4*4 lakhs. The 
entire tdluka^ except for a few gentle undulations in the east 
and south, is a uniform plain. It is crossed by the Sabarmati, 
Khari, and Meshvar rivers, but only in the extreme south arc 
their waters used for irrigation. The soil is light, and varies 
from dry sand to rich loam. With good tillage and watering, 
the sandiest fields yield a large return to the husbandman. In 
the loops of land enclosed by the Sabarmati, patches of alluvial 
soil produce the finest sugar-cane and tobacco. I'he climate is 
hot and dry, and the rainfall averages 28 inches. 

Dholka Taluka. —Central tdluka of Ahmadabad District, 
Bombay, lying between 22° 24' and 22^^ 52' N. and 72^^ i' and 
72® 23' E., with an area of 690 square miles. It contains one 
town, Dholka (population, 14,971), the head-quarters; and 
116 villages. The population in 1901 was 89,780, compared 
with 118,032 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine. The 
density, 130 persons per square mile, is much below the Dis- 
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trict average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to 3*2 lakhs. The idhtka is a plain sloping south-west to the 
Little Rann. In the east, along the SabarmatT, the fields are 
hedged and the land is thickly planted with fruit trees. The 
south-west is a bleak country exposed to the biting winds 
of the cold season. The only river is the Sabarmati. The • 
annual rainfall averages 34 inches. 

Dhandhuka Taluka. —Southern laluka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, including the ])etty subdivision of Gogha, 
lying between 21^26'and 22° 33'N. and 71° 19'and 72°23'E., 
with an area of 1,298 square miles. 'Phere are 3 towns, 
Dhandhuka (population, 10,314), the head-quarters, Dholera 
(7,356), and Ranpuk (6,423), in the idluka proper, and one, 
Gogha (4,798), in the outlying petty subdivision, with 204 
villages in both. The population in 1901 was 128,559, com¬ 
pared with 157,963 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine. 
This is the most thinly populated idluka^ with a density of only 
99 persons per square mile. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly 3-1 lakhs. The surface of the idluka is an 
open, treeless, black-soil plain, slo])ing gently towards the Gulf 
of Cambay. In the west is a tract of bare hills and rough 
valleys, with millet-fields and garden patches. Cotton is grown 
in the centre and wheat in the east. The water-supply is 
scanty. There arc no large rivers, and the streams of the 
Bhadar and the Utavli lose themselves in marshes. Wells are 
few and irrigation limited. The climate is trying, except in the 
cold season. Rainfall varies from 18 to 58 inches. 

Ahmadabad City. —Chief city in the District of the same 
name, Bombay, situated in 23® 2' N. and 72^^ 35' E., 310 miles 
by rail from Bombay, and about 50 miles north of the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay. Ahmadabad possesses a station on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, and is the 
junction between that line and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
the metre-gauge line to Delhi. It is also the starting-point 
of the recently constructed feeder-lines to Parantij and Dholka, 
the former being the pioneer enterprise in railway construction 
with rupee capital in Western India. 

In the days of its prosperity the city is said to have contained 
a population of about 900,000 souls; and so great was its 
w'ealth that some of the traders and merchants were believed 
to have fortunes of not less than a million sterling. During 
the disorders of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
Ahmadabad suffered severely, and in 1818, when it came 
under British rule, was greatly depopulated. In 1851 it con- 
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tained a pojKilation of 97,048, in 1872 of 119,672, in 1881 of 
127,621, and in 1891 of 148,412. The city is now the second 
largest in the Presidency, and has (1901) a population of 
185,889, including 4,115 in the cantonments. The Hindus, 
numbering 129,505, or 70 per cent, of the total, form the 
wealthiest and most influential class. The Jains, of whom 
there are 15,460, come next in the order of importance, being*- 
the wealthy traders, merchants, and money-lenders of ftie city. 

The Kunbi caste supyflies a large proportion of the weavers 
and other artisans, "lliough the majority of Musalmans, who 
number 38,159, seek employment as weavers, labourers, and 
X^eons, there are a few wealthy families who trade in silk 
and piece-goods. Christians number 1,264. Ahmadabad is 
the head-quarters of the Gujarat Jain sect, who have upwards 
of 120 temj)les here. While in and around the city there is no 
place deemed holy enough to draw worshipj)ers from any great 
distance, no less than twenty-four fairs are held, and every 
third year the Hindu ceremony of walking round the city 
bare-footed is observed. 

Ahmadabad ranks first among the cities of Gujarat, and is History, 
one of the most picturesque and artistic in the P)Ombay Presi¬ 
dency. 'Jlie name of the present city is derived from its 
founder, Ahmad Shah, Sultan of Gujakat (1411-43) ; but 
before that date a city named Ashaval existed on the same site, 
attributed to Raja Karan, a Solanki Rajput of Anhilvada. 

It stands on the raised left bank of the Sabarmati river, about 
173 feet above sea level. The walls of the city stretch east 
and west for rather more than a mile, enclosing an area of 
about 2 s(|uarc miles. They are from 15 to 20 feet in height, 
with fourteen gates, and at almost every 50 yards a bastion 
and tower. The bed of the river is from 500 to 600 yards 
broad; but, except during occasional freshes, the width of the 
stream is not more than 100 yards. To the north of the city 
the channel keeps close to the right bank; and then, crossing 
through the broad expanse of loose sand, the stream flows 
close under the walls, immediately above their south-western 
extremity. Ahmadabad is built on a plain of light alluvial soil 
or gordtj the surface within the circuit of the walls nowhere 
rising more than 30 feet above the fair-weather level of the river. 

From its position, therefore, the city is liable to inundation. 

In 1875 floods rose above the level of a large portion, 
causing damage to 3,887 houses, estimated at about 5 lakhs. 
Beyond the city walls the country is well wooded, the fields 
fertile and enclosed by hedges. The surface of the ground is 
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broken at intervals by the remains of the old HiriJu suburbs, 
ruined n)osques, and Musalman tombs. The walls of the city, 
built by Ahmad Shah, were put into thorough repair in i486 
by the greatest of his successors, Mahmiid Shah Begara 
(1459-1511), and in 1832 were again restored under the British 
Government. In 1572 Ahmadabad was, with the rest of 
♦Gujarat, subjugated by Akbar. The emperor Jahangir spent 
some tiine here. During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies Ahmadabad was one of the most splendid cities of 
Western India. There w^ere, according to Firishta, 360 dif¬ 
ferent wards, each surrounded by a wall. The decay of the 
Mughal empire led to disastrous changes. Early in the 
eighteenth century the authority of the court of Delhi in 
Gujarat had become merely nominal; and various leaders, 
Musalman and Maratha, contended for the possession of 
Ahmadabad. In 1738 the city fell into the hands of two of 
these combatants, DamajI Gaikwar and Momin Khan, who, 
though of different creeds, had united their armies for the 
promotion of their personal interests, and now exercised an 
equal share of authority, dividing the revenues between them. 
The Maratha chief having subsequently been imprisoned by 
the Peshwa, the agent of his Mughal partner took advantage of 
his absence to usurp the whole power of the city, but per¬ 
mitted Damaji’s collector to realize his master’s j)ecuniary 
Claims. Damaji, on obtaining his liberty, joined his forces 
with those of Raghunath Rao, who was engaged in an expe¬ 
dition for establishing the Peshwii’s claims in Gujarat. In the 
troubles that followed, the combined Maratha armies gained 
possession of Ahmadabad in 1753. ^ subsequently 

recaptured by Momin Khan II in 1755-6, but finally acquired 
by the Marathas in 1757. In 1780 it was stormed by a British 
force under General Goddard. The place was, however, re¬ 
stored to the Marathas, with whom it remained till 1818, when, 
on the overthrow of the Peshwa’s power, it reverted to the 
British Government. 

The architecture of Ahmadabad illustrates in a very inter¬ 
esting manner the result of the contact of Saracenic with 
Hindu forms. The vigorous aggressiveness of Islam here 
found itself confronted by strongly vital Jain types, and sub¬ 
mitted to a compromise in which the latter predominate. 
Even the mosques arc Hindu or Jain in their details, with 
a Saracenic arch thrown in occasionally, not from, any con¬ 
structive want, but as a symbol of Islam. The exquisite open 
tracery of some of the windows and screens supplies evidence— 
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which no onS who has seen can forget—of the wonderful plas¬ 
ticity of stone in Indian hands. 

‘The Muhammadans/ says Mr. James Fergusson, ‘had here 
forced themselves upon the most civilized and the most essen¬ 
tially building race at that time in India; and the Chalukyas 
• conquered their conquerors, and forced them to adopt forms 
and ornaments which were superior to any the invaders knew •• 
or could have introduced. The result is a style whiclf com¬ 
bines all the elegance and finish of Jain or Chalukyan art with 
a certain largeness of conception, which the Hindu never quite 
attained, but which is characteristic of the people who at this 
time were subjecting all India to their sway.* 

The following list gives the remains of most interest in the 
city and its neighbourhood :— 

i. Mosques. —(i) Ahmad Shah ; (2) Haibat Khan ; (3) Saiyid 
Alam ; (4) Malik Alam ; (5) Rani Asni (otherwise called Sipri, 
a corruption of Shehepari); (6) Sidi Saiyid; (7) Kutb Shah; 

(8) Saiyid Usmani ; (9) Mian Khan Chishti; (10) Sidl Basir; 

(ii) Muhafiz Khan; (12) Achhut Bibi; (13) Dastur Khan; 

(14) Muhammad Ghaus and the Queen’s and the Jama 
mosques. The Jama Masjid, finished in 1424 by Sultan 
Ahmad, is one of the most remarkable buildings of its class 
in India. It displays a skilful combination of Hindu and 
Muhammadan elements of architecture, and the broad court¬ 
yard, paved with marble and flanked by five domes, presents 
an imposing appearance, 

ii. Tombs, —(i) Ahmad Shah I; (2) Ahmad Shah’s queen; 

(3) Darya Khan ; (4) Azam Khan; (5) Mir Abu ; and (6) Shah 
AVazTr-ud-dIn. 

iii. Aliscellaneous. —Ancient wxll of Mata-Bhawani at Asarva ; 
the Tin Darwaza or ‘Triple gateway’; the Kankaria tank, 
about a mile to the south-east of the city ; Harir’s well; the 
Shahi Bagh; Azim Khan’s palace ; tombs of the Dutch, and 
the temples of Swami Narayan Hathisingh and Santidas; the 
Chandola and Malik Shaban tanks. 

iv. Mausoleums in the neighbourhood, —(i) Sarkhej, about 
5 miles from Ahmadabad; (2) Batwa, about 6 miles from 
Ahmadabad; and (3) Shah Alam’s buildings, situated half-way 
between Ahmadabad and Batwa. 

The peculiarity of the houses of Ahmadabad is that they are Dwelling- 
generally built in blocks or varying in size from small bouses, 
courts of from five to ten houses to large quarters of the city 
containing as many as 10,000 inhabitants. The larger blocks 
are generally crossed by one main street with a gate at each 

BO. I. *5 
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end, and are subdivided into smaller courts and*^blocks, each 
with its separate gate branching off from either side of the 
chief thoroughfare. 

The Ahmadabad municipality was established in 1857. It 
includes the two square miles of territory within the city walls 
and the railway suburbs outside, as well as the hamlet of 
» Saraspur. Before the constitution of the municipality, a fund 
raised in 1830 and styled the ‘town wall fund' was available 
for municipal purposes. In 1903-4 the total income of the 
municipality (including loans) was nearly 10^ lakhs. The 
chief sources were octroi (Rs. 1,60,000), house and land tax 
(Rs. 42,000), water rate (Rs. 88,000), and conservancy (Rs. 
5T,ooo). The total expenditure was Rs. 11,02,000, including 
administration (Rs. 54,000), public safety (Rs. 18,000), water- 
supply (Rs. 29,000), and conservancy (Rs. 1,06,000). In 1890 
an attempt was made to drain one of the more thickly popu¬ 
lated quarters on the gravitation system. After a compre¬ 
hensive scheme had been prepared by a European expert, 
the operations were gradually extended to about half the urban 
area, at a cost of 14 lakhs. The annual maintenance charges 
for the 28 miles of drains completed by 1906 exceeds Rs. 14,000, 
and are met by a drainage rate. A sewage farm of 353 acres 
is worked at a profit in connexion with the scheme. Prior 
to 1891 the water-siqqily of Ahmadabad depended upon wells, 
tanks, and a pump-service from the Sabarmati river, which, 
constructed in 1849 and improved in 1865, was situated in 
a somewhat in.sanitary portion of the city. The present works, 
which were opened in 1891 and were handed over to the 
munici[)ality in the following year, cost nearly 8 lakhs, of which 
Af\ lakhs was contributed by (}overnment. The head-works 
are situated at Dudheshwar on the left bank of the Sabarmati, 
about 2,000 yards north-west of the city, and comprise four 
supply-wells, a pump-well, and a high-level reservoir, the water 
being pumped from the v/ells by steam-power. The total 
length of the service is 82 miles, and the annual expenditure, 
which is met by a water rate, amounts to about Rs. 53,000. 

The cantonment is situated north of the city at a distance of 
3^ miles, and close by, in the Shfihi B%h, is the residence 
of the Commissioner. The cantonment usually contains a 
battery of artillery, a few companies of British infantry, and 
a Native regiment, and has an income o^ Rs. 14,000. 

Ahmadabad was formerly celebrated for its manufactures in 
cloth of gold and silver, fine silk and cotton fabrics, articles of 
gpld, silver, steel, enamel, mother-of-pearl, lacquered ware, and 
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fine woodwork. It is now the centre of a rising cotton-mill 
industry. The Dutch founded a factory in i6r8, which was 
removed in 1744. The building is now used by the Bombay 
Bank. No trace remains of the English factory founded in 1614 
by Aldworth. It is not mentioned in 1780 when the city was 
•captured by General Goddard. The prosperity of Ahmadabad, 
says a native proverb, hangs on three threads, silk, gok^ and 
cotton; and though the hand manufactures are now on a 
smaller scale than formerly, these industries still support a large 
section of the population. All the processes connected with 
the manufacture of silk and brocaded goods are carried on. 
Of both the white and yellow varieties of China silk the 
consumption is large. Basra silk arrives in a raw state. The 
best is valued at Rs. 18 or Rs. 20 a pound. Bengal silk 
fetches almost an equal price. Ahmadabad silk goods find 
a market in Bombay, Kathiawar^ Rajputana, Central India, 
Nagpur, and the Nizam’s Dominions. '^fhe manufacture of 
gold and silver thread, which arc worked into the richer 
varieties of silk cloth and brocade, supports a considerable 
number of people. 'I'in- and electro-]dating are also carried 
on to some extent. Many families are engaged as hand-loom 
weavers working up cotton cloth. Black-wood carving is 
another important industry, and the finest specimens of this 
class of work may here be seen. 

The common pottery of Ahmadabad is far superior to most 
of the earthenware manufactures of AVestern India. 7 "he clay 
is collected under the walls of the city, and is fiishioned into 
domestic utensils, tiles, bricks, and toys. To give the clay 
a bright colour the pcjttcrs use red ochre or ra?nchi^ white earth 
or khd?‘i^ and mica or aln'ak^ either singly or mixed together. 
No glaze is employed, but the surface of the vessels is polished 
by the friction either of a piece of bamboo or of a string of 
agate pebbles. A few of the potters are Musalmans, but the 
majority are Hindus. A considerable manufacture of shoes 
and leather-work gives employment to a large number. The 
manufacture of pa])cr, which was formerly an industry of some 
importance, is declining ; and the little paper now made is 
used exclusively for native account-books. 

7 ’he principal industry of Ahmadabad is the spinning and 
weaving of cotton yarn and piece-goods in factories. 7 'he 
first mill was opened i86i. }ly 1904 there were 34 mills, with 
about 569,000 spindles and 7,035 looms, employing r8,000 
to 20,000 persons daily, and representing a capital of 150 lakhs. 
Some of the finest cloth woveji in Indian mills is made at 
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Ahmadabad, usually from imported yarn. In 1904 the mills 
produced 42 million pounds of yarn and 26 million pounds of 
woven goods, largely for local consumption, though some part 
of the out-turn is exported. There are also an oil-mill, a match 
factory, and dye-works. 

Kducation. Besides 89 private and public vernacular schools, the city 

has Arts college with a law class attached to it. It also 
contains two training colleges, one for male and the other for 
female teachers, a medical school, and a commercial class. 
In 1861 a law lectureship was founded in Ahmadabad, to 
which lectures in English, Sanskrit, logic, mathematics, and 
science were subseciuently added ; but the classes were poorly 
attended and were closed in 1873. Gujarat 

College was reo])cne(i and affiliated to the Bombay University. 
Its average daily attendance is 143. In addition to the Gujarat 
High School, recently opened, there were in 1904 five high 
schools with 1,927 pupils, and six middle schools with 416 boys 
and 134 girls; of the middle schools, three are girls’ schools. 
The city contains five printing presses, and four vernacular 
newspapers are issued. I'here are a Victoria Jubilee l)is- 
j)ensary for women, a lei)er asylum, a lunatic asylum, eight 
dispensaries, and the usual station hospital. There are five 
libraries in the city, of which the Hemabhai Institute with 
4,000 volumes is the best known. A club exists for the 
promotion of social intercourse between European and native 
ladies. 

[Hope and Fergusson, Architecture of Ahmadabad (1866); 
Rev. G. P. d'aylor, ‘ The Coins of Ahmadabad,’ vol. xx of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ Bombay Branch (1900); 
Jas. Burgess, ‘Muhammadan Architecture ofBharoch, Cambay, 
Dholka, Champanir, and Muhammadabad in Gujarat,’ vol. vi of 
the Archaeological Survey of Western India (1896),] 

Bavliari. —Seaport on^the creek of the same name, in the 
Dhandhuka tdluka of Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated 
in 22° 4' N. and 72° 7' E, Population (1901), 980. In 1903-4 
the imports and exports were each valued at 8 lakhs, the chief 
articles of trade being cotton, grain, ghz, piece-goods, coco-nuts, 
oil, molasses, and limber. 

Dhandhuka Town.— Head-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in AhmadabM District, Bombay, situated in 
22® 23' N. and 71° 59' E., on the right* bank of the Bhadar, 
62 miles south-west of Ahmadabad city and 100 miles north¬ 
west of Surat. Population (1901), 10,314. The town lies 
in an open plain, exposed to, the burning winds of the hot 
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season. The water-supply is extremely bad. Bohras and 
Modh VanJs form a large class of the population. Coarse 
cloth, pottery, and carpenters’ work are the chief industries. 
Together with Dholka, the town was ceded to the British in 
1802. The municipality, established in i860, had an average 
.income of about Rs. 12,000 during the decade ending 1901. 

In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 16,000, including a grant jof^* 
Rs. 5,000 for educational purposes. Dhandhuka is iiTplsice 
of some antic^uity. In the twelfth century it rose to fame as 
the birthplace of the Jain teacher, Hemchandra, in whose 
honour Kumar Pal of Anhilvada raised a temple known as 
Vehar (* the cradle ’). The survey for a railway extension from 
Dholka has been made. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s 
court, a dispensary, and six schools, of which one is an English 
middle school for boys wath 60 pupils and the remainder are 
vernacular schools, four for boys and one for girls, attended 
respectively by 465 and 120 pujals. 

Dholera (or Roha Talao).—Seaport in the Dhandhuka 
tdluka of Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated in 22° 15' N. 
and 72® ii' E., in the peninsula of Kathiawar, 62 miles south¬ 
west of Amhadabad city. It is one of the chief cotton marts in 
the Gulf of Cambay. I’ojmlation (1901), 7,356. Dholera was 
the first part of the District to come into British possession. 

It was surrendered by the proprietors in 1802 to save them¬ 
selves from the encroachments of the Bhaunagar chiefs, and 
was then a village of 300 houses, with no trade. Though 
called a port, the town of Dholera lies about 12 miles from the 
sea. The Bhadar or Dholera creek, on which it stands, is said 
to have been, a century ago, open for boats up to Dholera ; 
but for the last seventy years the creek has silted up and trade 
passes through two ports—Khun, about 5 miles lower down on 
the same creek, and Bavluuri, on an inlet of the sea, about 
16 miles south. There is a lighthouse visible for 12 miles 
at the entrance to the creek. Miolera has given the trade 
name to a quality of cotton well-known in the European 
market. During the American Civil War (1862-5) it was the 
chief cotton port in Gujarat. Before Dholera became a muni¬ 
cipal town (1889), its conservancy and sanitary charges were 
met from the ‘ Dharam Talao ’ fund, created about the year 
1818, for supplying water on the road to Dholera. The 
average income of tl^e municipality during the decade ending 
1901 was* nearly Rs. 9,000, the income in 1903-4 being 
Rs. 9,600. The town contains a dispensary and five schools, 
of which one is an English middle school for boys with 
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28 pupils and the rest are vernacular schools, three for boys 
and one for girls, attended respectively by 350 male and 
152 female pupils. The sea-borne trade in 1903-4 was valued 
at 19 lakhs : imports 6 lakhs, and exports 13 lakhs. 

Dholka Town. —Head-ejuarters of the taiuka of the same 
name in Ahmadabad Distric t, Bombay, and present terminus 
of Ahmadabad-Dholka Railway, situated in 22^44' N. and 
72° 27' K., 22 miles south-west of Ahmadabad city. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 14,971. The extension of the railway to 

Dhandhuka is under consideration, and a survey has been 
made. Dholka is situated amidst ruined palaces, mosques, 
mausoleums, and spacious tanks embanked and lined with 
masonry. 'I'hough not regularly fortified, it is surrounded by 
a wall of mud 4 miles in circumference, and is probably one 
of the oldest towns in Gujarat. It is supposed, in the early 
Hindu period, to have been visited by the Pandavas, to have 
sheltered prince Kanaksen of the Solar race, and Minal Devi, 
the mother of Siddha Raja of Anhilvada (i 094-1143), and to 
have been held by Vir Dhaval, the founder of the Vaghela 
dynasty (thirteenth century). During the Muhammadan period 
Dholka was the residence of a governor from Delhi, and it still 
contains the remains of many fine Musalman buildings. It 
was taken by the Marathas in 1736, came into the GaikwaPs 
hands in 1757, and was eventually ceded to the British in 1804. 
'J"he greater part of the inhabitants are Kasbatis (townsmen), 
the descendants of the soldiers of fortune wiio came with the 
Vaghelas wiien driven from Anhilvada by Khilji Ala-ud-din in 
1298. The municipality, established in 1856, had an average 
inccmic of Rs. 15,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 
T 903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, derived chiefly from octroi 
(Rs. 11,000). 'The town contains a Sub-Judge's court, a dis¬ 
pensary, a mission orphanage, and seven schools, of which 
one is an English middle school with 62 boys, one an English 
class wuth 4 ])oys attached to the mission orphanage, and five 
vernacular schools—four for boys with 899 pupils and one for 
girls with 151. 

Gogha. —Town in the Dhandhuka tdluka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, situated in 21° 41' N. and 72^' 17' E., in the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, on the Gulf of Cambay, 193 miles 
north-w^est of Bombay City. Population (1901), 4,798. About 
three-quarters of a mile cast of the town is an excellent 
anchorage, in some measure sheltered by the island of Piram, 
which lies still farther east. It appears to have been known 
as the port of Gundigar in the days of the Vallabhi kingdom, 
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and was mentioned by Friar Jordanus in 1321 as Caga. The 
natives of this town are reckoned the best sailors or lascars 
in India; and ships touching here may procure water and 
supplies, or repair damages. The roadstead is a safe refuge 
during the south-west monsoon, or for vessels that have parted 
, from their anchors in the Surat roads, the bottom being a uni¬ 
form bed of mud, and the water always smooth. There is^* 
a lighthouse on the south side of the entrance, visi'^He for 
10 miles. When the Dutch raised Surat to be the chief pc^rt 
of Gujarat, the Cambay ports were more or less injured, 
(jogha has of late years lost its commercial importance. 
During the American Civil War it was one of the chief cotton 
marts of Kathiawar. It is now deserted, its cotton-presses idle, 
and its great storehouses ruinous and empty. Its ri\al, 
Bhaunagar, is ii miles nearer to the cotton districts, and has 
the advantage of railway communication. North of the town 
is a black salt marsh, extending to the lUiaunagar creek. On 
the other sides undulating cultivated land slopes to the range 
of hills, 12 miles off. South of the town is another salt marsh. 
The land in the neighbourhood is inundated at high spring- 
tides, which renders it necessary to bring fresh water from 
a distance of a mile. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, 
a dispensary, and four boys’ schools, of which one is an 
English middle school with 18 pupils and three are vernacular 
schools with 230 pupils, including one girl. The municipality, 
established in 1855, had an average income of Rs. 4,000 
during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 its income was 
Rs. 5,800. The sea-borne trade of Gogha in 1903—4 was 
valued at Rs. 1,87,000: exports, Rs. 8r,ooo; imports, 
Rs. 1,06,000. 

Kharaghoda. —Village in theViramgam taluka of Ahmad- 
abad District, Bombay, situated in 23° N. and 71® 50' K., on 
the border of the Little Rann of Cutch. Population (1901), 
2,108. At the time when Ahmaditbad passed to the British, 
the eastern shore of the I^ittle Rann contained five large salt¬ 
works in the possession of petty chiefs. These were gradually 
ac(iuired by purchase between 1822 and 1840, and were subse- 
(|uently closed in 1875 in favour of a single manufactory at 
Kharaghoda. This, however, proved unequal to meeting the 
constantly increasing demand for salt; and in 1881-2 new 
salt-works were ope^ied at Ooru, which is 6 miles north of 
Kharaghoda and is connected with it by a line of rail. In 
1904-5 the total out-turn of salt from these two works was 
2,545,521 maunds, of which^2,313,965 maunds were sold. 
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Kharaghoda is the head-quarters of two Assistant Collectors 
of Salt Revenue, of whom one is in charge of the works and 
the other of the preventive establishment which patrols a line 
extending from Dhanduka to Jamaiya. The town contains 
a dispensary, a library, a dharmsdla^ and a market; and water 
is supplied by pipes from a lank built at a cost of 2-|- lakhs 
about a mile to the north of the town. 

MiCi^idaL—Town in the Viramgam fd/uka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, situated in 23° 17' N. and 71° 55' E., 15 
miles north-west of Viramgam station on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway. Population (1901), 5,091. The 
municipality, established in 1889, had an average income of 
Rs. 5,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 5,230. The town contains some mosques of 
archaeological interest: notably, the Jama Masjid, the Saiyid 
Masjid, the KazT Masjid, and the Ganjni Masjid. It also 
contains a dispensary, and three boys’ schools and one girls’ 
school, attended respectively by 255 and 54 pupils. 

Modasa. —Town in the Parantij tdluka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, situated in 23® 18' N. and 73° 18' E., on 
the Majham river, 52 miles north-east of Ahmadabad city. 
Population (1901), 7,276. Modasa occujues an important 
strategical position between Gujarat and the hilly tracts con¬ 
stituting the Native States of Idar and Dungarpur. In the 
reign of Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat (1411-43) it was a fortified 
post; and at the close of the sixteenth century it was the chief 
place in a tract of 162 villages, yielding a revenue of 8 lakhs. 
It is an old town with several inscriptions. The chief indus¬ 
tries are dyeing, calico-printing, and oil-pressing. Mahud oil 
is exported for soap. There is a through camel traffic in raw 
cotton and opium with MMwa. Modasa was constituted a 
municipality in 1859. The income during the decade ending 
1901 averaged about Rs. 6,000, and in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 6,800. I’he town contains a dispensary and five schools, 
of which one is an English middle school for boys with 22 
pupils, and four are vernacular schools—namely, three for boys 
with 392 pupils and one for girls with 86 pupils. 

Parantij Town {Pardntej). —Head-quarters of the tdluka 
of the same name in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, with a 
station on the Ahmadabad-Parantlj Railway, situated in 23® 
26' N. and 72° 51' E., 33 miles north-cast*.of Ahmadabad city. 
Population (1901), 8,175. Parantij is a prosperous* town, and 
has been a municipality .since 1855. The income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged^ Rs. 7,000, and in 1903-4 
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amounted to Rs. 7,700. The chief exports are grain, and 
leather. Formerly there was a considerable local soap industry, 
but this has now greatly decreased. The town contains 6 
schools, 5 for boys and one for girls, attended by 644 male 
and 109 female pupils. These include an English middle 
school with 19 pupils, and a mission orphanage with an indus¬ 
trial class attached to it. There is also a dispensary. • 

Patri {Pdtdt ).—Town in the Viramgam tdh 4 ka of * 7 vhmad- 
abad District, Bombay, situated in 23“ 11' N. and 71° 53' E., 
on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 58 miles 
west of Ahmadabad city, on a bare plain at the border of the 
Rann of Cutch. The town is surrounded by a wall and con¬ 
tains a strong castle. Population (1901), 5,544. The chief 
trade is in cotton, grain, and molasses. The town has a dis¬ 
pensary and two vernacular schools, one of which is for girls, 
attended by 242 and 128 pupils respectively. 

Piram {Ferim ),—Island in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, 
situated in 21^ 36' N. and 72^ 21' E., in the Gulf of Cambay, 
4^ miles south of Gogha, and 2-^ from the nearest part of the 
Kathiawar shore. Piram is a reef of rock covered in part by 
brown sand, its dimensions at high water being one mile by 
about half a mile. It is included in the estate of the Gogha 
Kasbatis, to whom it was assigned by one of the Delhi emperors. 
Except on the south, it is surrounded by rocky reefs rising to 
the surface from a depth of from 60 to 70 feet. Past the island 
the tide runs with extreme force. To avoid the ch()pping sea 
and sunken reefs, boats crossing from Gogha to Ihram stand 
out as if making for 1 )ehej Bara at the mouth of the Narbada. 
In the east of the island millet is grown and the low sand-hills 
arc covered by asclepias. Beyond these are some nlm trees 
iJMelia Azadirachta) and a fringe of mangrove bushes. The 
island is uninhabited in the rains, but contains a few families 
of husbandmen and fishermen during the fair season. On the 
ruins of an old bastion there is-a dioptric light of the fourth 
order, visible for 17 miles. 

Piram is the Baiones Island of the Feriplus, Till the four¬ 
teenth century it would seem to have remained in the hands 
of Bariya Kolis. Then under their leader Mokharji, the Gohel 
Rajputs, who about a century and a half earlier had retired 
from Marwar to Gujarat, passed south from Ranpur near 
Dhandhuka and tyok Gogha and Piram. Strengthening him¬ 
self in hts island fortress, Mokharji became a great pirate chief ; 
but his power was short-lived. About the year 1300 complaints 
of his piracies were laid before Muhammad bin Tughlak, who 
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was then in Gujarat quelling a revolt. Advancing in person 
he attacked Piram, slew Mokharji, and took his fort. The 
island was then deserted, and an attempt to colonize and fortify 
it failed. The Hindu seamen of the Gulf of Cambay still 
cherish Mokharji’s memory, seldom passing Idram without 
making him an offering. Of his stronghold there remains, 
sjc[rting the shore, a ruined wall, with, below high-tide level, 
a gafeWwy ornamented by two rock-cut elephants lo feet long 
and 8 or 9 feet high. No further attempt would seem to have 
been made to fortify l^iram till, on the decay of Mughal power, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, the ambitious 
Surat merchant Mulla Muhammad All built a fort on the island 
and tried to establish himself as an independent chief. Afraid 
of the climate his people forsook him, and the Mulla, giving 
up Piram, built a fort at Athva on the Tapti, a few miles below 
Surat. 7 "he lines of the Mulla’s fortress, from whose ruins the 
lighthouse tower was built, may be seen near the centre of 
the island stretching across its entire breadth. Besides traces 
of fortifications there are remains of temples, one of them with 
a rudely cut sitting figure of Buddha. The local story that 
Mokharji built a mole from the mainland to Ihram has, per¬ 
haps, no better foundation than the half-sunk wall and gate¬ 
way and the reefs that, at low water, stand out like a giant^s 
causeway. 

Its large store of fossils gives a special interest to Piram. 
Besides masses of petrified wood, large ejuantities of animal 
remains were found in 1836. Almost all were embedded in 
the rock in the' south-east corner of the island, where the sea 
washes bare the lower conglomerate. 7 'he remains arc the 
same as those of Upper Sind and of the Siwalik Hills. Besides 
two titanic ruminants, apparently with no living tyjies, named 
the ]lramatherium and the Sivatherium, there are species of 
elejihant, rhinoceros, hiiipopolamus, horse, ox, antelojie, several 
forms of crocodile, fresh water tortoises, and fishes of gigantic 
size. 

Ranpur.— Town in the Dhandhuka fdluka of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, situated in 22® 21' N. and 71® 43' E., on 
the north bank of the Bhadar river, at its confluence with the 
Goma. Population (1901), 6,423. On the raised strip of 
land between the two rivers is an old fort, partly in ruins, 
Ranpur was founded about the beginning^ of the fourteenth 
century by Ranaji Gohil, a Rajput chieftain, the 'ancestor 
of the Bhaunagar family. Here his father Sekaji had settled, 
and named the place Sejakpur; but the son, having 
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strengthened Sejakpur with a fort, called it Ranpur. Some 
lime in the fifteenth century the ruling chief embraced the 
Muhammadan religion and founded the family of the present 
Ranpur Molesalams. About 1640 Azam Khan built the fort 
of Shahapur, whose ruins still ornament the town. In the 
eighteenth century Ranjmr passed to the Gaikwar, and from 
him to the British in 1802. Ranpur is a station on .tUe* 
Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway. The municipality, cstSblished 
in 1889, had an average income of about Rs. 6,000 during 
the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income amounted 
to Rs. 6,800. The town contains a disj)ensary and three 
schools, of which one is an English middle school with 
33 pupils, and two are vernacular, one for boys and one for 
girls, attended respectively by 317 and 125 pupils. 

Sanand Town. —Head-cjuarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated in 23® N. and 
72° 23' K., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail¬ 
way, 18 miles from Ahmadabad city. Pof)ulation (1901), 6,783. 
It was formerly one of the capitals of the house of Koth. The 
municipality, established in 1885, had an average income 
of about Rs. 8,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 
1903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 8,500. 'Fhe town con¬ 
tains three schools, two for boys and one for girls, attended 
respectively by 310 and 128 pupils, and including an English 
middle school with 25 pupils. 

Viramgam Town.- Head-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in Ahmadabad District, Bombay, situated in 
23° Y N. and 72^^ 3' E., on the Wadhwan branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, and also the 
junction for the Gaikwar-Mehsana and the Kharaghoda sections 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. I^opulation (1901), 18,952. 
The town possesses two cotton-mills, and is the centre of the 
cotton and oilseed trade of the District. Viramgam has a 
municipality, established in 1857, with a revenue averaging 
about Rs. 35,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 
1903—4 the income amounted to Rs. 37,500. It is supf)lied 
with water chiefly from three reservoirs, of which the Mansar 
lake, built about 1090 by Minal DevT, the mother of Sidh 
Raja, king of Anhilvada (1094-1143), is the chief attraction 
of the place. It is bordered by numerous small shrines of 
architectural meritj Close by arc two old temples devoted to 
Krishna^and Mahadeo. The town contains a Sub-Judge's 
court, two dispensaries, a high school with 49 pupils, and 
a middle school with 126 pupils. 
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systems. 


Geology. 


Kaira District {Khedd). —District in the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 22° 14'and 23® 71' N. 
and 72"^ 30' and 73° 23'E., with an area of 1,595 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Ahmadabad District, Mahi 
Kantha, and the small State of Balasinor in the Rewa Kantha 
Agency; on the west by Ahmadabad District and the State 
^qf Cambay ; on the south and east by the river Mahl and the 
Gaik\v^‘'s territory (Baroda). The breadth of the District 
varies from 25 to 40 miles. 

Excepting a small corner of hilly ground near its northern 
boundary, and in the .south-east and south, where the land 
along the Mahi is furrowed into deep ravines, Kaira forms 
one unbroken plain sloping gently towards the south-west. 
The north and north-east portions are dotted with patches 
of rich rice land, broken by untillcd tracts of low brushwood. 
The centre of the District, called the charotar, or ‘ goodly ’ 
land, is very fertile and highly cultivated ; the luxuriant fields 
are surrounded by high-growing hedges, and the whole country 
is dotted with clusters of large shapely trees. Westward, 
this belt of rich vegetation passes into a bare though well- 
cultivated tract of rice land, growing more barren and open 
to the south till it readies the maritime belt, whitened by 
a salt-like crust, on the Gulf of Cambay. 

The Mahi, the largest river of Kaira, and the third in 
importance of the Ciujarat rivers, flows for nearly 100 miles 
along the east, south-east, and south boundary of the District. 
This 100 miles may be divided into three sections : first 
a stretch of 40 miles over a rough and rocky bed, then 
10 miles of a still stream with a sandy bed, and lastly 45 miles 
of a tidal river. The fords in the District are at Kavi, Dehvan, 
Gajna, Khanpur, and Ometa. At Verakhandi, the limit of the 
flow of the tide, the bed is in the dry season 500 yards wide, 
the stream 120 yards, and the average depth feet. A small 
‘ bore ^ rises in the estuary a?t springs and dashes itself on the 
Dehvan. The SararmatI, the fourth largest river in Gujarat, 
flows for 14 miles along the western boundary, and is much 
used for irrigation. The Shedhi, the chief drainage line of 
the plain between the Mahi and the Sabarmati, being charged 
with soda, is not adapted for irrigation. The Khari, one of 
five smaller streams, w’aters a large area by means of canals 
and sluices, but fails at the end of the ri(^ season, that is to 
say about November. 

The District has not yet been geologically surveyed in any 
detail. The Kaira plain is, with the exception of the few 
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sandy hills and rocks in Kapadvanj and Thasra, a deep bed 
of alluvium, most of it the debris of the gneiss and meta- 
morphic limestones of the Aravalli Hills. In the raised tract 
along the banks of the Mahl, water is found only at a depth 
of from 80 to no feet. Away from the river, wells have their 
springs from 40 to 60 feet deep, rising through strata of earth 
mixed with limestone nodules, alternating with sand overlv’^g 
layers of limestone. From this limestone, when tappftl, water 
rises to within 25 feet of the surface. The age of these 
strata is not known. They may be Tertiary or Cretaceous. 
Formerly, in parts of the District, water was to be found 
at a higher level. Many old wells are said to have been made 
useless by the earthquake of 1819, which lowered all the 
springs from 5 to 10 cubits. In some cases deeper sinking 
has overcome the evil; in others, a fine stratum of (|uicksand 
makes hirther cutting dangerous. The hot springs of Lasimdra, 

10 miles south-east of Kapadvanj, rise to the surface in ten 
or twelve cisterns, the hottest reaching a temperature of 115®. 

Like those at Tuva in Godhra, 20 miles to the south-east, and 
at Anaval, 150 miles south, the Lasundra springs are slightly 
sulphurous, and thought to be useful in skin diseases. 

The District has no forests or forest lands, the trees cither Botany, 
standing singly or in small groves. In the north the mahua 
(Bassia latifolia)^ and in the south the mango and the limbdo or 
film {Afelia Azadirachta), are the commonest kinds, w’hile the 
custard-apple, sitdphal (^Anona squa?nosa)^ is abundant all over 
the Di stri ct. Th e ray an (ATimusops hexa?idra\ th e ka naj (Ulmus 
inte^i^ri/olia), the kara?ij or kaniji {Pongamia glabra), and the 
aduso (Ai/anlkus excclsa) also occur freely distributed. Man¬ 
goes are sent in considerable ejuantities to^'Earoda, Ahmadabad, 
and Kathiawar, During the hot season the fleshy corolla of 
the mahua flower is eaten by the poorer classes and by cattle, 
and from it is distilled a favourite liquor. Mixed with whey, 
the berries of the rayan form, during the hot season, the 
staple food of a large section of the Koll population. 

Tigers and leopards, which haunted the bed of the Mahl Fauna, 
till a few years ago, are now- rarely heard of, owing to the 
spread of tillage and their pursuit by European sportsmen. 
Flyenas, jackals, foxes, wild hog, antelope, gazelle, and hares 
are common. Of game-birds, snipe, quail, and many species 
of duck abound; while geese, bustard, partridge, and florican 
may occasionally be shot. Poisonous snakes are common. 
Mahseer and other fresh-water fish are caught in the waters 
of the larger rivers. 
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Climate 
and tem¬ 
perature. 

Rainfall. 


History. 


To Europeans the climate is trying. From November to 
March the air is pleasant and bracing. By the people of the 
District the charotar or central portion is considered healthy. 
The rainfall varies but slightly in different parts of the District. 
The annual fall is 38 inches in the Nadiad, Borsad, and Anand 
td/ukas, while it averages about 34 inches over the whole 
^District. The average temperature is 82°, the maximum 
being ilG"" and the minimum 43°. 

Kaira District is made up partly of lands acquired from 
the Peshwa in 1802 by the Treaty of Bassein, partly of 
territory transferred by the Gaikwar of Baroda in 1803 and 
1817. Rajputs reigned in Kaira from 746 to 1290, and, 
excepting perhaps Thasra and Kapadvanj, the District formed 
part of the directly managed portions of Anhilvada. At the 
end of the fourteenth century Kaira passed to the Muham¬ 
madan kings of Ahmadabad, and in 1573 was transferred to 
the Mughals. In 1720 the Marathas appeared, and from that 
time to the fall of Ahmadabad in 1752 the District was the 
scene of perpetual struggles between the Marathas and the 
Muhammadan viceroys. I'he Marathas were victorious, and 
in 1753 the District was shared between the Peshwa and the 
Gaikwar. Part of Kaira came into British possession in 1803, 
and the rest in 1817. Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Bassein (December 31, 1802), the Napad group of villages 
was handed over by the Peshwa. In 1803 the Gaikwar ceded 
Nadiad, Matar, and Mahudha, as well as the fort and town 
of Kaira, for the maintenance of troops supplied by the British 
Government. Again, by treaty dated November 6, 1817, the 
Gaikwar ceded Mehmadabad, Alina, Thasra, Antroli, and 
half of the town and district of Petlad to provide for the 
payment of additional troops. At the same time, Kapadvanj 
and Bhalaj were received in exchange for the district of 
Bijapur in Northern Gujarat. 

The territories ac(]uired in 1803, together with Dholka, 
Dhandhuka, Ranpur, and Gogha, which now form part of 
Ahmadabad District, remained in charge of the Resident 
at Baroda from the date of their cession till May, 1805. 
During this time a European Assistant and native officers 
administered, according to local usage, the police and justice 
of the country. In 1805 a Collector was appointed, with 
jurisdiction over the ceded tracts, both t^ose to the north 
of the Mah; and those to the west of the Gulf of Cambay. 
In the same year the town of Kaira was selected as a large 
military station. The increase in the British possessions 
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consequent ’on the treaty of November, 1817, necessitated 
fresh administrative arrangements. The territory north of the 
Mahl was, from January i, 1818, divided into the two Districts 
of Kaira and Ahmadabad. In 1830 Kapadvanj was included 
in Ahmadabad, and Kaira became a sub-collectorate under 
the Collector of Ahmadabad. In 1833 Ahmadabad and Kaira 
were again separated. Since then, more than once, villages ‘ 
have been transferred from one District to the other, Ind the 
original irregular groups and collections of villages have been 
gradually consolidated into seven talukas. 

Throughout the District are Hindu and Musalman buildings Archac(j 
of interest. The rauza of Mubarak Saiyid (died a. h. 966) 
at Sojale is one of the finest of the latter. Kapadvanj contains 
some buildings of great antiquity : a beautiful arch described 
by Forbes in his Rds Mdld^ a kund or basin of consecrated 
water, a mosque, and a well; and an underground temple of 
Mahadeo which has recently been explored for the first time. 

It is also remarkable for a fine Jain temple recently built. 

In 1846 the population of Kaira District was returned at The 
566,513. By 1872 it had risen to 782,938. In 1881 the 
population was 805,005; in 1891, 871,794; and in 1901, 
716,332. The decrease of 18 per cent, during the last decade 
was due to the famine and cholera of 1899-1900. The 
District is divided into 7 talukas, with area and population 
(1901) as given in the following table :— 


Taluka. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Kapadvanj . 

279 

1 

87 

7.‘i.»58 

270 

- 26 

5,591 

Mehmadabad 

171 

2 

66 


444 

- 18 

7,007 

Thasra. 

2.S7 

I 

96 

73,980 

288 

— 22 

6,154 

M atar . 

216 

I 

81 

61,522 

285 

— 22 

4,884 

Nadiad . ' 

224 

2 

9 ^ 

148,452 

665 

- 13 

16,099 

Anand . 

244 

3 

85 


.‘^87 

— 16 

18,336 

Borsad . 

204 

I 

92 

157,889 

673 

— 15 

12,631 

District total 

1,595 

II 

598 

7167332 

449 

- 18 

70,702 


The number of towns in the District in 1901 was ii, and 
of villages 598. The chief towns are Nadi ad, Kapadvanj, 
Kaira (the hcad-^quarters), An and, and Mehmadabad. 
Owing to the large fertile areas which the District comprises, 
it is the most thickly populated in the Presidency. The most 
populous talukas are Nadiad, Borsad, and Anand. Gujarati 
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is the vernacular. Classified according to religion, Hindus 
in 1901 numbered 614,146, or 85 per cent, of the total; 
Muhammadans, 68,187, or 9 per cent.; Christians, 25,210; 
Jains, 8,469; and Parsis, 209. 

The following castes are of importance : Brahmans, 38,000; 
Vams, 22,000; Rajputs, 21,000; Chamars, 13,000; Kunbis 
4 agnculturists), 127,000; Rolls (agriculturists), 252,000; Dhers 
or MiHiars, 21,000. The Muhammadans include 16,000 
Pathans and 10,000 Bohras. 

'I'he Lcwa and Kadva Kunbis are the best farmers in the 
District, and a sober, peaceable, and industrious race. The 
Kunbis of certain villages are held in honour as descended 
from the leading men among the original settlers in Gujarat. 
The Rajputs, with the exception of a few who, with the title 
of Thakur, still retain landed estates, have sunk into the mass 
of ordinary peasant proprietors. The Kolis number 252,000, 
or 35 per cent, of the total population. Idle and turbulent 
under native rule, they are now (juiet, hard-working, and 
prosperous. Among Hindu low castes, the Dhers are dis¬ 
tinguished for industry and good behaviour. They formerly 
lived in comfort by weaving coarse cotton cloth, but the com¬ 
petition of the Bombay and local mills is now shutting them 
out of the market. Of the Musalman population, about one- 
third, under the name of Saiyids, Shaikhs, Pathans, and Mu- 
ghals, represent the foreign con(]uerors of Gujarat. The 
remainder, called Momnas, Bohras, Tais, and Ghanchis, are 
the descendants of Hindus converted to Islam under the 
Ahmadabad kings. Musalmans of the first class, employed 
chiefly as cultivators or in Government service as police or 
messengers, arc for the most part poor. Musalmans of the 
second class are artisans, chiefly weavers and oil-i)ressers, and 
arc hard-working and well-to-do. Most of the population are 
dependent on agriculture, which supports 67 per cent, of the 
total. General labour supports 4 per cent., and the remainder 
are distributed between commerce and trade, personal service, 
&:c. Over 15,000 are engaged in cotton-weaving. 

At the Census of 1901 the native Christian population of 
the District was returned at 25,131, showing an increase of no 
less than tenfold since 1891. This may to some exte?it be the 
result of conversions to Christianity during the famine; but it 
is noteworthy that the Salvation Army has been active in 
Kaira for some years, and that a large number of the Christians 
are Salvationists, mainly converted from the lowest classes. 
Besides the Salvation Army, the following missions are at 
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work in the' District: the Irish Presbyterian, with stations at 
Borsad and Anand, which maintains 2 Anglo-vernacular and 
46 vernacular schools, 4 orphanages, and a hospital at Anand, 
and has settled 14 colonies of converts on waste land procured 
from Government; the Methodist Episcopal at Nadiad, which 
maintains 165 schools, an industrial school, an orphanage, and 
a dispensary, and which undertook extensive relief operations 
in the famine of 1900; the Christian Alliance in the/Iviatar 
tdlukn^ which maintains 9 schools and an or})hanage and 
industrial school at Kaira ; and the Roman Catholic at Anand, 
which maintains 19 schools, an industrial school, and an 
orphanage and dispensary. The Salvation Army maintains 
112 schools and a well-equipped hospital at Anand, which is 
very popular among all classes. Khasivadi, ‘the beautiful 
garden,’ in Borsad town was the first to show a leaning towards 
("hristianity, two families having been converted there in 1847. 

There is an ICnglish church at Kaira known as St. George’s 
Church, established about 1825. 

The soil belongs to four classes: light, medium, black, and C'.eneral 
alluvial, with subordinate varieties. The light soil is the most tural'con- 
common, varying in quality from the loose-grained yellow sand ditions. 
of the fields near the Sabarmatl and the Main, to a rich lighter 
mould common in the central iCilukas, and found to perfection 
in the south-west corner of Matar. The medium soil is fairly 
well distributed over the whole District. The black soil of 
Kaira is poor and generally contains either soda or limestone. 

Alluvial soil or bhdtha is found near the Vatrak river and is a 
rich garden mould. 

I'he greater part of the land of the District is ry'otivdri Chief agri- 
(1,075 square miles, or 88 per cent, of the total area), 

7 per cent, being held on udhad or quit-rent tenure. The main and princi- 
statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown in the following crops, 
table, in square miles :— 


Taluka. 

Total 

area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrij^ated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Kapadvanj 

279 

182 

2 

45 

Mehmadabad 

171 

131 

5 

i 3 i 

Thasra . 

^57 

141 

1 

s 

52 

Matar . 

216 

141 

3 

34 

Nadiad . 

224 

191 

10 

0 

Anand . 

244 

196 



Borsnd . . 

204 

149 

12 

i 

Total 

1.595* 

1,1.31 

37 

153 


* The area for which statistics are not available is 129 square miles. 

BO. I. • “J* 
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Improve¬ 
ments in 
agricul¬ 
tural 
practice. 


The chief crops, with the area under each in square miles 
(1903-4), are : kodra (162), rice jowar (91), 

and wheat (18). 

Cotton is grown in small patches (10 square miles). The 
finest tobacco in Western India is grown in Kaira, occupying 
24 square miles, mostly in the Nadiad, Borsad, and Anand 
^iikas\ but the cultivators, though skilful in rearing the plant, 
know Yiothing of its preparation for the European market. 
Tw^o varieties of tobacco are grown, the talabdi or local plant 
and the khd?ideshi or plant introduced from Khandesh. An 
irrigated field yields twice as large a crop as a dry one. About 
the beginning of July, as soon as the first rain has fallen, the 
seed is sown in a well-prepared jilot of ground, and after about 
a month and a half the seedlings are ready for transjilantation. 
The field is scored in squares by a heavy, long-toothed rake, 
and at each point of intersection a seedling is set. The plant 
takes about five and a half months to ripen. As soon as it 
is ready, it is carefully examined, and divided into two classes, 
kdiio and jar do ; the kdlio is cut down, stalk and all, and laid 
out to dry; the jar do is left a little longer, and then the leaves 
are stripped off the stem. A moth caterpillar is the chief 
enemy of the plant. Tobacco-growing is a costly process, and 
can be undertaken only by substantial cultivators. It has been 
calculated that the cost of growing an acre of plant is Rs. 270, 
and the profit Rs. no. Cotton is grown only from the local 
plant, and occupies every seventh furrow in fields sown with 
ordinary grain crops. 

Several attempts have been made to improve the Kaira 
cotton, but without success. Indigo was once one of the chief 
exports from Gujarat, but by 1827 it had almost ceased to be 
produced. A later attempt to encourage the growth in Kaira 
was attended with failure. A Government silk garden was 
started in 1837, but was closed in 1847. The Nadiad Agri¬ 
cultural Association's small experimental farm has been re¬ 
moved to Kamta, and has practically been handed over to the 
department of Agriculture, which has enlarged its .scoj)e and is 
providing new buildings. Numerous experiments in the culti¬ 
vation of tobacco and other staple crops of the District have 
been made. It has been ascertained in the course of these 
experiments that a better yield of tobacco is obtained by grow¬ 
ing it continuously instead of in rotatiop, that deep tillage 
increases the out-turn, and that Sumatra tobacco (?annot be 
grown. The desi or local tobacco stands first in quality and 
quantity, and the Belgaum varieties second. During the ten 
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years ending 1903-4, a total of 19-8 lakhs was advanced to 
cultivators under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 

Loans Acts, of which 7*7 lakhs was lent in 1899-1900, and 
8-8 lakhs in 1900-1. 

Cattle are imported from Kathiawar and Kankrcj in Northern Cattle and 
Gujarat. Some of the largest used to be bred in the District 
at Bhalaj, and many villages of the Nadiad tdliika arc^amc-as* 
for their bullocks. Ponies are bred in the District, but they 
are not suitable for cavalry remounts. Two Government pony 
stallions are maintained by the Civil Veterinary department. 

Of the total cultivated area of 1,131 square miles, 37 square Irrigation, 
miles, or 3 per cent., were irrigated in 1903-4. The chief 
sources of irrigation are ii minor works, 10,886 wells, and 
1,391 tanks. The wells most commonly in use are deep, 
shallow wells being found only in the Matar idluka. The 
water is drawn up by bullocks in four leathern bags working 
simultaneously. The ponds are used for irrigating rice lands. 

After the close of the cold season few of them hold any large 
supply of water. The Khari sluice system irrigated nearly 
8,800 acres in 1903-4. In 1902 large reservoirs were constructed 
at Goblaj, Tranja, Nagrama, and Vangroli by famine labour. 

Iron ore was at one time worked in the neighbourhood of Minerals. 
Kapadvanj. In the bed of the Majam river, about 15 miles 
from Kapadvanj, arc found varieties of agate and moss-stone. 

The bed of the Mahl contains masses and boulders of trap; while 
on its upper course, on the ]Ialasinor frontier, rock is plentiful, 
including trap, with occasional limestone, quartz, and granite. 

The opening of steam factories at Ahmadabad and at Nadiad Arts and 
has greatly reduced the demand for hand-spun cotton, once a 
staple. The water of the District is thought to be especially 
good for dyeing purposes. Soap and glass are manufactured at 
Kapadvanj. A steam spinning mill, established at Nadiad in 
1876 at a cost of about 5 lakh.s, has 14,568 spindles, which 
turn out over a million pounds of yarn, and employ 584 
persons. Considerable quantities of coarse cloth for home 
consumption are woven in hand-looms by the lower castes of 
Hindus. In the larger towns calico printing is carried on by 
classes known as Bhavsars and Chhipas. 

The chief exports are cotton prints, grain, tobacco, butter, Commerce, 
oil, and mahud flowers; the chief imports are piece-goods, 
grocery, molasses, ijnd dye-stuffs. Kaira is particularly noted 
for its ghi or clarified butter, the export of which is valued at 
8 lakhs. The ghi when made is forced into large leathern 
bottles holding from 60 to 200 lb. 

T 2 
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Communi¬ 
cations. 
J<ailways 
and roads. 


Famine. 


In 1884 there was only one made road in the District. 
There are now 166 miles of metalled and 19 of unmetalled 
roads. Of the former, 33 miles of Provincial roads and 123 
miles of local board roads are maintained by the Public Works 
department. All the watercourses are bridged except the 
large rivers, and avenues of trees arc maintained along 49 
wiles. New roads were constructed by famine labour in 1900 
from Mehmadabad to Dakor and from Borsad to Agas railway 
station. The whole of the District is connected with Ahmad- 
abad city by metalled roads. The main line of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway passes through the District 
from north to south for 38 miles, and a branch line from Anand 
runs through the Panch Mahfils to Godhra, where it connects 
with the Godhra-Ratlam Railway, traversing the District for 34 
miles. In 1890 another branch line was opened from Anand 
to Petlad in Baroda territory, and thence in 1901 to Cambay 
town, thus bringing Kaira into close connexion with the sea. 
This line traverses the District for 6 miles. Ferries ply across 
the Mahi. 

A severe famine took place in 1791-2, when rain fell only 
once; in 1813-4 there were only two showers of rain through¬ 
out the year; in 1825 the later rains failed, and remissions of 
land revenue to the amount of over lakhs were granted. 
On the other hand, the period 1814-22 was marked by heavy 
floods and rainfall that caused much damage to the country. 
In 1834 locusts ate up the crof)s, and remissions amounting 
to nearly 2 lakhs were sanctioned. In 1837, 1868, and 1871 
disastrous storms swept over the District. During the forty 
years 1836-76, though the rainfall had at times been scanty and 
the crops failed, no season of famine or even of general scarcity 
occurred in Kaira. Owing ro the scanty rainfall in 1877 (19-13 
inches), there was a partial failure of crops, and the poorer 
people, especially in the Kapadvanj and Thasra idlukas in the 
north-east, suffered some distress, which, however, did not leave 
behind serious results. In 1899 the monsoon failed and the 
District was visited by severe famine. In A])ril of the follow¬ 
ing year nearly 85,000 persons, exclusive of 8,000 dependants, 
were on relief works, and 15,000 more received gratuitous relief. 
The number increased to 143,000 by July of the san.e year, 
excluding 13,000 dependants and 38,000 on gratuitous relief. 
The latter reached a maximum of ir3,oc^o in August. It is 
calculated that there was, during the three years 1*900-2, an 
increase of 112,464 deaths over the yearly average. The loss 
of cattle in the year 1899-1900 amounted to 233,000. The cost 
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of relief measures in the District, including the Panch Mahals, 
was over 88 lakhs. Remissions of land revenue to the amount 
of 35 lakhs were granted in these two Districts. The loans 
granted to agriculturists in Kaira alone amounted to 19 lakhs. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions, in charge of an District 
Assistant Collector and a Deputy-Collector respectively, and is 
composed of the seven tdlukas of Anand, Borsad, Kapaiwanj, •staff. ' 
Matar, Mehmadabad, Nadi ad, and Thasra. The C'ollector 
is ex-officio Political Agent for Cambay State and Additional 
Political Agent for Rewa Kantha. 

For judicial purposes the District is included in the jurisdic- Civil and 
tion of the Judge of Ahmadabad. There are 5 Subordinate criminal 
Judges for civil work, and 23 officers, including a bench of 
magistrates, to administer criminal justice. The common 
offences are murder in Borsad and Anand, and housebreaking, 
burglary, cattle-stealing, and thefts elsewhere. 

In 1803, when Kaira was ceded to the British, the District i,and 
afforded examples of various forms of land revenue administra* 
tion. In the centre were three kinds of villages : rdsfi or tration. 
peaceable, meMvds or refractory, and an intermediate class of 
rdsfi-mchwds The refractory villages were occupied by 

the turbulent descendants of the Rajput and Koli warriors. 

Here Koli ihdkurs or chiefs administered despotically their little 
clusters of huts. Revenue was demanded but seldom paid, 
d'he peaceable villages were mostly grants from Government to 
those who had done some public service. The most important 
Muhammadan grants were called vidliki^ and were Iield rent- 
free. Internal administration was the concern of the village 
community. There were four forms of village government, the 
commonest being that by which the village headman engaged 
annually for the payment of a certain sum to Government. 

The profits of a good year, under this the most simple and 
general system, went to the headman; on the other hand, the 
headman had to bear any loss from failure of crop or short 
tillage. Above the headman or pdteJ were the revenue-farmers 
(kamdvisddrs)^ who fixed the village contributions; and below the 
headmen were the cultivators and coparceners of the village. 

A class quite apart, called ma 7 iotiddrs^ or money-lenders, arose 
as sureties for the payment of the revenue. This short state¬ 
ment furnishes an outline of the Maratha revenue system. It 
had the merit of simplicity and was calculated to ensure the 
recovery*of revenue. At the same time it is clear that it was 
productive of abuses and suffering to the cultivating classes. 

When the District was taken over by the British in 1803, 
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system was continued with but small modification until 1862. 
In that year the revenue survey system, which deals directly 
with individual cultivators, was introduced. The result of the 
survey assessment was to increase the land revenue demand from 
ii^ to 13!^ lakhs, or by II per cent. In 1894 a resettlement 
was undertaken and completed in 1896, which further enhanced 
•thiB total revenue by 17 per cent. The average rates of assess¬ 
ment ai\i: ‘dry’ land, Rs. 3-7 (maximum Rs. 6-12, minimum 
Rs. 1-8); rice land, Rs. 5-11 (maximum Rs. 6-12, minimum 
Rs. 1-8); garden land, Rs. 9-9 (maximum scale Rs. 7, mini¬ 
mum Rs. 5). • 

Collections of land revenue and total revenue have been as 
follows in recent years, in thousands of rupees :— 



1 880 -I. 

1890-1. 

Land levenue 

Total revenue 

19,69 

21,65 

20,06 


Of the Government villages, 88 are held on the 7iarvaddri 
tenure. The peculiarity of this tenure is that it involves joint 
responsibility for the payment of the Government revenue. In 
narvdddri villages the pdtiddrs or sharers belong to the Kunbi 
caste, and on ac'count of being iiarDiiddrs hold a high position 
among their fellows, being the descendants of the old proprie¬ 
tary cultivators. This tenure has been preserved by Act V of 
1862 of the Bombay Government, but the land tax is levied 
at survey rates on the whole arable land. I'he villages on the 
banks of the river Mahi held on the 7 nehwdsi tenure pay their 
revenue in a lump sum. A clan of Musalman yeomen, known 
as the Maliks, have for nearly 400 years held 27 villages on 
a special tenure. 

The District contains 10 municipalities : namely, Kaira, 
Kapadvanj, Mehmadadad, Nai)Iai>, Dakor, Borsad, An and, 
Umreth, On, and Mahudha. 'Phe District board was estab¬ 
lished in 1863, and there are 7 tdluka boards. The total 
expenditure of all these boards in 1903-4 was 2\ lakhs, of which 
half a lakh was spent on roads and buildings. The chief source 
of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has the assistance of 
2 inspectors and 10 chief constables. Tljere are 12 police 
stations. The force in 1904 numbered 555 men, working under 
133 head constables. Six mounted police under one daffaddr 
were also maintained. There are 8 subsidiary jails in the 
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District, with accommodation for 187 prisoners. The daily 
average prison population in 1904 was 36, of whom 2 were 
females. 

Kaira stands fourth among the Districts of the Presi- Education, 
dency in the literacy of its population, of whom 9-9 per cent. 

(i7‘9 males and 0*9 females) w’ere able to read and write in 
1901. In 1855-6 there were only 7 schools, attended bv 1,036 ' 
pupils ; by 1876-7 the number of schools had risen to 189 and 
the number of pupils to 14,720. In 1881 there were 205 
schools with 16,107 pupils, who increased to 27,261 by 1891, 
and numbered 27,911 in 1901. In 1903-4 the District con¬ 
tained 365 schools, of which 84 were private, attended by 
17,474 pupils, including 2,581 girls. Besides one high school, 
there were 14 middle and 266 primary schools. Of the 281 
public institutions, one is managed by the Educational depart¬ 
ment, and 246 by local or municipal boards, while 30 are aided 
and 4 unaided. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,85,000, of which R.s. 23,000 was derived from fees. 

Of the total, 79 tier cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

In 1904 the District had one hospital and 8 dispensaries, with llospitnls 

accommodation for 94 in-iiatients. The number of patients 

, . /-IT • • , ])ensanc£>. 

treated in 1904 was 110,069, including 1,122 in-patients; and 

3,675 operations were performed. The expenditure was 

Rs. 21,000, of which Rs. 15,000 was met from Local and 

municipal funds. The Irish Presbyterian and Salvation Army 

Missions have each opened a dispensary at Anand, to which 

hospitals are shortly to be added. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 Vaccina- 
was 17,000, rejircsenting a proportion of 24 per 1,000, which is ^^0“- 
slightly below the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. iii, Kaira and 
Panch Mahals (1879).] 

Kapadvanj Taluka. —Northern taluka of Kaira District, 

Bombay, lying between 22° 52' and 23*^ 7' N. and 72° 50' and 
73° 19' E., with an area of 279 sejuare miles. The taluka is in 
shape an oblong, 15 miles long and 30 miles broad, and contains 
one town, Kapadvanj (population, 15,405), the head-quarters, 
and 87 villages. The population in 1901 was 75*258, compared 
with 101,527 in 1891. The density is only 270 persons per 
square mile, the District average being 449. The land revenue 
and cesses in 190,^-4 amounted to i-8 lakhs. Towards the 
south and west, Kapadvanj is a rich and well-cultivated plain 
clothed with trees. The Mohar and the Vatrak flow through it, 
but these streams are of little use for irrigation, being highly 
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charged with soda. The water-supply generally is scanty. 
Bdjra^ rice, jowdr^ and maize are the staple crops. 

Mehmadabad Taluka. —North-western tdluka of Kaira 
District, Bombay, lying between 22^ 44' and 22° 55' N. and 
72^ 36' and 72^^ 57' E., with an area of 171 square miles. It 
contains two towns, Mehmadabad (population, 8,t66), the 
^head-quarters, and Kaira (10,392), the District head-ciuarters ; 
and 66 villages. The population in 1901 was 75,926, compared 
with 92,367 in 1891. The density, 444 persons per square 
mile, is almost equal to the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to nearly 2-4 laklis. The 
idluJm consists of a rich level plain, mostly 0[)en and thinly 
wooded. "Die land is poor, light, and sandy, but a j)ortion is 
suited for rice cultivation. The Meshvo and atrak are shallow 
streams running south-west. 

Thasra. —North-eastern tdluka of Kaira 1 )istrit't, Bombay, 
lying between 22® 38' and 22*^ 58' N. and 73° 3'and 73° 23' E., 
with an area of 257 square miles. It contains one town, Dakor 
(population, 9,498), and 96 villages. 'The [)opulati()n in 1901 
was 73,980, compared with 75,622 in 1891. 'J1ie density, 288 
l)ersons per square mile, is much below the 1 )istrict average. 
The head-quarters are at I’hasra. I’he land revenue and 
cesses in 1903—4 amounted to more than 2-1 lakhs, d'o the 
north and north-west the upland is bare of trees and j)oorly 
tilled. Tow^ards the south the plain, broken only by the deep- 
cut channel of the Shedhi, is rich and well-wooded. The water- 
supply is scanty. 

Matar. —Western tdluka of Kaira District, Bombay, lying 
between 22° 26' and 22^' 50' N. and 72^^ 30' and 72^^ 47' E., 
with an area of 216 square miles. Besides the main portion, 
some i.solated villages lie separated from the rest by belts of 
Baroda and Cambay territory. The tdluka contains one town, 
Matar (population, 4,001), the head-quarters ; and 81 villages. 
The population in 1901 was* 61,522, comj)ared with 79,285 in 
1891. The density, 285 persons per square mile, is much 
below the District average, d'he land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 amounted to more than 3 lakhs. The country lacks 
natural drainage, so that the climate is malarious during the 
rains. Rice lands are found in many parts. 

Nadiad Taluka. —Central tdluka of Kaira District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 22^^ 35' and 22® 53' N. t^id 72° 46' and 73® 
5' E., with an area of 224 .square miles. It contains two 
towns, Nadiad (population, 31,435), the head-quarters, and 
Mahudha (8,544); and 91 villages, including Chaklasi 
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(7^340). The population in 1901 was 14^,45^1 compared 
with 171,084 in 1891. The density, 663 persons per square 
mile, is much above the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to more than 4*3 lakhs. Well- 
grown groves of fruit and timber trees, highly tilled fields girt 
with hedges, and large substantially built villages, prove the 
tdluka to be one of the richest parts of Gujarat. ' 

AnandTaluka. —Central fahilca of Kaira District, Ijombay, 
lying between 22^^ 26' and 22*^ 44' N. and 72*^ 52' and 73° 13' 
E., with an area of 244 square miles. It contains three towns, 
Umretii (population, 1 5,549), Od (6,072), and Anand (10,010), 
the head-quarters; and 85 villages, including Karamsad (5,105), 
Napad (5,053), and Saksa (5,113). The population in 1901 
was 143,305, compared \vith 169,766 in 1891. The density is 
587 persons per square mile. "Die land revenue and cesses 
in 1903—4 amounted to more than 4-8 lakhs. Except towards 
the east, where the land is bare of trees, uneven, and seamed 
with deci) ravines, the whole is a flat rich plain of light soil, 
w'cll tilled and richly wooded. "J'he water-supply is scanty. 

Borsad Taluka. —Southern tdhika of Kaira District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 22® 14' and 22^ 33' N. and 72° 39' and 73® 
5' E., w'itli an area of 204 square miles. It contains one town, 
Borsao (j)opulation, 13,001), the head-ejuarters; and 92 villages. 
The population in 1901 %vas 137,889, compared whth 162,143 
in 1891. It is the most thickly populated tdluJca in the J.)istrict, 
with a density (jf 673 persons per square mile. The land 
revenue and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to nearly 4 2 lakhs. 
Owing to its intersection by Baroda and Cambay territory, the 
tdluka is very bre^ken and irregular in shape. The Main is the 
only river. It flow^s along the southern boundary, and is 
throughout the whole distance tidal; but the shallowness of its 
channel, its shifting sand banks, and the force of its tidal wave, 
make it useless for boats. Excejit in the south, along the banks 
of the Mahl, the whole is a highly cultivated plain sloping 
gently westwards, intersected by rich hedgerows and adorned 
with groves of magnificent trees. The w’ater-supply is good. 

Adas (or Arras).—A plain in Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22° 29' N. and 73° 2' E., between Anand and the 
Mahl river, which has, in modern times, been the scene of 
three battles. At the first of these (1723) Rustam All, the 
imperial governor (jf Surat, w^as, through the treachery of Pilaji 
Gaikwar,*defeated and slain by Hamid Khan, deputy of Nizam- 
ul-mulk. At the second (February, 1775) Raghunath Rao 
Peshwa was defeated by the, Maratha confederation. At the 
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third, a few months later (May 18, 1775), Maratha army 
was, after a severe struggle, defeated by a British detachment 
under the command of Colonel Keating. Of the third battle 
of Adas, James Forbes, who was present, gives the following 
details : The enemy's cannon silenced, and their cavalry dis¬ 
persed by the British artillery, a party was sent forward to take 
their guns. While a strong force of cavalry o])j)osed this 
party’s ^advance, a body of Maratha troops, professing to be 
partisans of Raghunath Rao, was allowed to pass between the 
advanced party and the main British line. Attacked both in 
front and rear, the forward party resisted bravely till the 
grenadiers, facing to the right-about to change ground, by some 
mistake began to retreat. 'J'he rest followed, and at the same 
time a tumbril of shells blowing up added to the confusion. 
The men retreated at first in order, but getting broken at a high 
hedge, fled to the main line. The enemy followed, but were 
met by so steady a fire of grape-shot and shell that they were 
driven off the ground. I'hc British were left masters of the 
field, and a gun that had fallen into tlie enemy’s hands was 
retaken. The engagement lasted fc^r four hours. Victory was 
dearly bought. Of fifteen British officers in the advanced divi¬ 
sion, seven were killed and four wounded. Eighty Euroj^eans, 
many native officers, and 200 men, were killed or missing. 

Anand Town. —Chief town of the taliika of the same 
name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22°33'N. and 72° 
58'' E. Population (1901), 10,010. It is a junction on the 
Bombay, Haroda, and Central India Railway, 40 miles south of 
Ahmadabad, where the Godhra-Ratlam and the Pctlad Rail¬ 
ways join the main line. The municipality was established in 
1889. The receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 6,600. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 6,900. There are 
branches of the Irish Presbyterian, Roman C’atholic, and 
Salvation Army missions in Anand; and the ti^wn has 2 
ginning factories, 3 dis[)ensaries, and 5 schools (4 for boys and 
one for girls), attended by 612 male and 209 female ]mpils. 
These include 2 English middle schools with 66 boys, d'he 
Salvation Army maintains a well-equipped hospital, which is 
open to all classes. 

Borsad Town. — Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22® 25'N. and 72° 
54' E. Population (1901), 13,001. The t^wn is protected by 
a double line of fortifications, the outer of which is in'disrepair, 
the inner in fair preservation. These fortifications are modern, 
having been constructed by Rarjgoji, a Maratha leader, who 
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fixed his head-quarters here in 1741. The fort was constantly 
the scene of fighting till 1748, when, after a siege of five months, 
the Gaikwar captured the town and made Rangoj! prisoner. 
Borsad is the seat of a Presbyterian mission. Since 1889 it 
has been a municipal town with an average income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 12,000, including grants for education. A well, built in 
1497, with 7 storeys and 13 arches, is of archaeological irltcrest. 
The town contains a Sub-Judge's court, a dispensary, and 9 
schools (6 for boys and 3 for girls) with 783 and 298 pupils 
respectively, including an English mission school, belonging to 
the Irish Presbyterians, with 64 pupils. 

Chaklasi. —"I'own in the Nadiad ta/i/ka of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 39' N. and 72° 57' E. Population 
(1901), 7,340. In 1898 an outbreak occurred here among 
persons of the Dharala caste, who had been led to believe that 
the British Government had ceased to exist. The police were 
at first repulsed, but eventually arrested the ringleaders. The 
town contains a boys' school with 303 pupils. 

Dakor. —Place of pilgrimage for Hindus, in the Thasra 
idluka of Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22° 45' N. and 
73° ii' E., on the Godhra-Ratlam branch of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, 9 miles north-east of 
Anand. Population (1901), 9,498. The chief object of 
interest at Dtlkor is the temple of RanchodjT or Krishna. The 
image of the deity was brought from Dwarka by Bodhano, a 
Rajput. There are monthly meetings, but the largest gather¬ 
ings take place about the full moon in October- November, 
when as many as 100,000 pilgrims assemble. The municipality 
was established in 1864. The receipts during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 17,000, derived chiefly from house and pilgrim taxes. 
The town contains a dispensary and five schools (four for 
boys, including an English middle school, and one for girls), 
attended by 364 and 74 pupils respectively. 

Kaira Town {Kheda). —Head-quarters of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 45' N. and 72^^ 41' E., 7 miles south¬ 
west of Mehmadabad station on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, and 20 miles south-west of Ahmadabad. 
Population (1901), 10,392. Kaira is a very ancient place, 
having a legendary ^connexion with the Mahabharata, and is 
proved by*the evidence of copperplate grants to have existed 
as early as the fifth century a.d. Early in the eighteenth 
century it passed to the Babi^family, with whom it remained 
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till 1753, when it was taken by the Marathas under Damaji 
Gaikwar. It was finally handed over to the British by Anand 
Rao Gaikwar in 1803. Its frontier position rendered Kaira 
important ; and a force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery was 
stationed there until the transfer, in 1830, of the frontier 
station to Deesa. The climate is said to have improved of 
late years. Earthquake shocks were felt in i860 and 1864. 
The Courthouse is a handsome building with Greek pillars. 
Near it is a part of the old jail, in 1814 the scene of a riot 
in which the prisoners rose, and which was only suppressed 
with a loss of 19 killed and 12 wounded. The municipality 
was established in 1857, and its income during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,000. In 1903—4 the income 
was Rs. 18,000, chiefly from a house and land tax. Besides 
the Government revenue offices, the town contains a Sub- 
Judge’s court, a civil hospital, and 6 schools (5 for boys and 
one for girls), attended by 543 male and 82 female pupils. 
The boys’ schools include an English school with 92 pupils. 

Kapadvanj Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 23® N, 
and 73^ 5' E. Ikqnilation (1901), 15,405. Near the walls, 
which prcHect the place, are the ruins of an ancient town, the 
scene of some hard-fought battles during the Maratha ascen¬ 
dancy. It was exchanged for Bijapur in 1817. Kapadvanj 
derives its imf)ortance from lying on one of the main trade 
routes between Central India and the coast. The })rincipal 
objects of interest in the town are a fine reservoir with a well 
in the centre, and an arch in the Chalukya (1000'1300) style 
(;f architecture. A sacred pool, with traditional healing quali¬ 
ties, is inside the well. South of the pool is an underground 
temple of Mahadeo, which was discovered in a.d. 1044, if 
jiopular tradition is to be relied on. The idol appears to have 
been placed underground to protect it from the iconoclastic 
zeal of early Musalman invaders. Of modern buildings that 
of most note is a Jain temple, the interior of which is richly 
ornamented with marble pillars, and has a marble pavement 
inlaid with delicacy and taste. The munici{)ality was estab¬ 
lished in 1863. The average receipts for the decade ending 
1901 were Rs. 15,000; and in 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, 
chiefly derived from a house and land tax. Precious stones, 
such as agate and onyx, are found in large jjuantides in the bed 
of the Mohar, a rocky stream half a mile north oP the town. 
Manufactures arc soap, glass, and leathern butter-jars. The 
most important article of trade^ is grain. Besides supplying 
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a considerable local demand, Kapadvanj goods are exported 
to the Panch Mahals, Balasinor territory, and Central India. 
The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and 
II schools (9 for boys, including an English school with 
52 pupils, and 2 for girls), which are attended by 804 and 
258 pupils respectively. 

Karamsad, — Patiddr village in the Anand td/uka of Kaira ' 
District, Bombay, situated in 22° 33' N. and 72^^ 54' l 5 ., and 
one of the thirteen kttlin villages of the District. Population 
(1901), 5,105. It contains a middle school with 38 pupils. 

Mahudha. —Town in the Nadiad idluka of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 49' N. and 72° 56' 12 . Population 
(1901), 8,544. Mahudha is said to have been founded by 
a Hindu prince named Mandhata about two thousand years 
ago. The municipality was established in 1889, the average 
income during the decade ending 1901 being Ks. 8,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,300. The town contains a dis¬ 
pensary and four schools (three, including an English school, 
for boys and one for girls), attended by 377 male and 70 female 
pupils respectively. 

Mehmadabad Town {Afah?ndddddd). —Head-quarters of 
the tdiiika of the same name in Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22° 50' N. and 72° 46'E., on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway, 17 miles south of Ahmad.ibad. 
Population (1901), 8,166. It was founded in 1479 t)y Mah¬ 
mud Begara, who ruled in Gujarat from 1459 to 1511, and 
improved by Mahmud III (i537-“54), who built a deer-park 
with an enclosure 6 miles long. At each corner of the park 
was a palace with gilded walls and roof. On the right-hand 
side of the gates leading to the palaces were placed bazars. 
Of the existing objects of interest, the most notable are two 
tombs in the village of Sojale, about 2 miles to the north-east 
of the town, built in 1484 in honour of Mubarak Saiyid, one 
of the ministers of Mahmud Begara, and of his wife’s brothers. 
Mehmadabad has been a municipality since 1863, with an 
average income of Rs. 9,500 during the decade ending 1901. 
In 1903—4 the income was R.s. 9,600. The town contains 
a dispensary and four schools, three (including an English 
middle school with 57 pupils) for boys and one for girls, 
attended by 427 and 102 pupils respectively. 

Nadiad Town.— Head-quarters of the idluka of the same 
name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22° 42' N. and 
72® 52' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 
29 miles south-east of Ahmadabad. Population (1901), 31,435, 
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Hindus numbering 26,239, Muhammadans 4,468, and ‘others ’ 
728. At the beginning of the seventeenth century Nadiad 
was a large town with cotton and indigo manufactures, and in 
1775 was described as one of the prettiest cities of Gujarat, 
flanked by nine strong gates and a dry moat. In that year 
Raghunath Rao Pcshwa levied upon it a fine of Rs. 60,000 
for itj? adhesion to the cause of Fateh Singh Gaikwar. In 1838 
it was said to be a thriving place, carrying on a considerable 
trade with Malwa. Nadiad has been a municipality since 1866, 
with an average income of Rs. 51,000 during the decade 
ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 44,000, derived 
chiefly from octroi (Rs. 19,000) and house and land tax 
(Rs. 11,000). The town is the centre of an extensive trade in 
tobacco and and contains a cotton mill, a brass foundry, 
and a sugar factory. There is also a model experimental farm. 
Nadiad has a high school with 287 pupils, and 2 middle 
schools with 142 pupils. It also contains 10 vernacular 
schools—8 for boys, including one conducted by the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, and 2 for girls—attended by 1,676 and 
311 pupils respectively. An industrial class is attached to 
the Methodist school. A Sub-Judge^s court and a dispensary 
are located here. I'he town also contains a handsome public 
hall and library, known as the Dahi J^akshmi Library. 

Napad. —Village in the Anand ialuka of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22" 29' N. and 72° 59' E., 14 miles west 
of the Vasad railway station. Population (1901), 5,053. Till 
1869 Napiid was a mam/a/ddr^s station. North of the village 
is a handsome pond, 500 yards in circuit, said to have been 
built about four hundred years ago by a Pathan named Taze 
Khan Narpali, governor of Petlad. It is enclosed by brick 
walls, and is octagonal in shape, a triangular flight of steps 
within each side leading to the water. On the west is an 
Idgah, or place for Id prayers, with a flight of granite steps 
leading to the lake. Alon'g the bank beyond the Idgah are 
traces of terraces and other buildings. The well, to the east 
of the village, also the work of Taze Khan Narpali, was repaired 
in 1838 by a Baroda merchant. 

Od. —Town in the Anand tdluka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22° 37' N. and 73® 7' E. Population (1901), 
6,072. It has been a municipality since 1889. The income 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged R|>. 5,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,980. The town contains three Vernacular 
schools, two for boys and one for girls, attended by 262 and 
51 pupils respectively. , 
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Sarsa. —Town in the Anand tdluka of Kaira District, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 33' N. and 73® 4' E. Population 
(1901), 5,113* Sarsa contains two old wells dating from 1044, 
and a temple of Vaijanath built in 1156, the supposed year 
of the foundation of the towm. There are two schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, attended by 230 and 74 pupils 
respectively. '' 

Umreth. —Town in the Anand taluka of Kaira l 5 istrict, 
Bombay, situated in 22^ 42' N. and 73® 7' E., on the Godhra 
branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 

14 miles north-east of Anand and 5 miles south-by-west of 
Dakor. Population (1901), 15,549. It is one of the most 
populous and wealthy towns in the District. Near the town 
is a step-well estimated to be nearly five hundred years old. 

It has five storeys and 109 stc[)s, and is ascribed to Sidhraj, 
king of Anhilvada. I'he municipality was established in 1889. 

The income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. 

In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000. The town has a cotton¬ 
ginning factory, a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and 2 English 
middle schools with 195 pupils. It also contains 5 vernacular 
schools, 4 for boys and one for girls, attended by 458 and 
no pupils respectively. 

Panch Mahals (or ‘ Five Subdivisions ’).—District in the Boim- 
Northern Division of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 
22° 15' and 23° 11' N. and 73° 22' and 74° 29' E., with an ami hill 
area of 1,606 square miles. It consists of two separate parts, 
divided by a broad strip of the Bariya State of the Rewa 
Kantha Agency. Of these, the western jiortion is bounded 
on the north by the States of Lunavada, Sunth, and Sanjeli ; 
on the east by Bariya State; on the south by Baroda State; 
and on the west by Baroda State, the Pandu Mehwas, and the 
Mahl river, which separates it from Kaira District. The 
eastern portion is bounded on the north by the States of 
Chilkari and Kushalgarh; on tile east by Western Malwa 
and the river Anas; on the south by Western Malwa; and on 
the west by the States of Sunth, Sanjeli, and Bariya. 

The two sections of the District differ considerably in apjiear- 
ance. That to the south-west (except a hilly area covered with 
dense forest, comprising the Pavagarh hill) is a level tract of 
rich soil; while the other portion is much more rugged and 
includes many varieties of soil, from fertile twice-cropped 
valleys to barren stony hills. In some of the western villages, 
the careful tillage, the well-grown trees, and the deep sandy 
lanes bordered by high hedges, overgrown with tangled creepers 
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recall the wealthy tracts of Kaira. In other parts are wide 
stretches of woodland and forest, or bare and fantastic ridges 
of hills without a sign of tillage or population. 

Though there are many streams and watercourses, the 
District has no large river, except the Mahi, which touches it 
on the north-west. The Anas and Panam occasionally dry 
up in the hot season. The District is, however, sufficiently 
supplit!d with water. The Orwada lake near the Panam river 
is said never to have been dry, and to have a pillar in the 
centre visible only in times of extreme drought. 

Pavagauu in the south-west corner of the District is the 
only mountain of any size. It rises 2,500 feet from the plain 
in almost sheer precipices, and has a rugged and picturesque 
outline on the summit, which is strongly fortified, and was 
formerly a place of much consequence. 

Except in its south-west corner, no detailed inquiry into the 
geology of the Panch Mahals has been made. In the eastern 
division, though black and clay soils occur, the surface is 
chiefly a somewhat shallow light-red soil much mixed with 
gravel. The rocks are believed to be mainly metamorphic 
with a few trap outlit.TS. In the western division, near 
Godhra, all the surface rocks are metamorjihic, and in other 
places metamorphic rocks alternate with beds of quartzite 
sandstone. I'he geological survey of the south-west of the 
District shows two chief geological features : the great volcanic 
mass of Pavngarh, and a group of semi-metamorphic beds, 
chiefly quartzite or quartzite sandstone, known as the Cham- 
paner beds. Pavagarh is an isolated outlier of the Deccan 
trap, all that remains of a range of basaltic lavas and ash-beds 
that stretched south to the Rajt>q)la hills. Unlike those to 
the south-east, the l^avagarh traps lie perfectly flat. Their 
mineral character is in many parts peculiar. Of the numerous 
terraces below the upper flat of the hill, some are ordinary 
basaltic lava-flow^s; but many are of a light purple clay-rock 
rare in other places. Somewhat cherty in appearance and 
containing small crystals of glassy fels})ar, this rock is some¬ 
times mottled purple and grey. It is almost always distinctly 
marked by planes of lamination parallel to the stratification, 
sometimes so finely as to be more like an ordinary shale than 
a volcanic rock. Similar beds are very rare in the Deccan 
trap, and no other instance of their development on so large 
a scale has been observed in Western iftdia. The group of 
quartzite sandstone beds has been traced for about 20 miles 
east of Pavagarh and for 7 or 8 miles south of Champaner. 
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The other beds arc mostly slates, conglomerates, and lime¬ 
stones, ferruginous bands occasionally occurring. There are 
hot springs 10 miles west of Godhra at Tuva, where Kolis and 
Bhils assemble in March to worship Mahadeo. 

The most prominent trees of the District are the mango. Botany. 
7 nahu(i^ tamarind, fhyan i^Mhnusops hexafidra)^ and banyan, 
which give the country a park-like aj)pearance. In addition' 
to th(; ban}'an or vad {Ficus beng^txlcnsis)^ other members of the 
fig family are met with, such as the pipri {Ficus Tsic/a), the 
umbar or gular (A' f^lomeraia^ and the plpal {F, rcU^iosa). 

In tht‘ Kalol ialuka rows of palmyra palms, many of them 
encin led by a plpal^ at once attract notice. 'Teak and khdkra 
{Butca frondosa) are cr)mmon. Th(' gum of the; latter is 
gathered by the Naikdas, who manufacture rope from its roots. 

Among other cfunmon trees are the sa/nra {Prosopis spicii^cra), 
karaxij {J\vi^a7nia glabra)^ bor {/dzyphus Jujuba^) aduso 
{Ailanfhus cxcelsa)^ siiriai {Boinbax 7uaiab(i?-icin/i), and sham/a 
{Eriodendrou a?ifractuosin)i). I'he commonest shrubs are the 
oukla {. Ibxui^^ii//;/ Laviarckip and the sitdpbal or custard-a])ple 
{A?iofHi Si/iiiVfiosd), Of climbing shrubs, the kavaj [Mucinvia 
prurieiis), y;avria {Canaihilia ensifonuis)^ and Ipomoca sepiaria 
witli its pale [)ink flowers are of frequent occ'urrcnce. The 
lotus is found in the marshes. Among Labiatae and Ajmwan- 
faccac the most noti('eable are Lcucas linifolia^ Z. Ccpkaloics^ 

Cc/osia (7ry(’/7/t'c7j and Ac/iyra)i/hcs aspcrix. The milk-bush 
{Euphorbia lirucalli) and prickly-pear {Opuniia nigricans) are 
common in lualges. 

Mdicn in 1S61 the District Avas taken over by the British Fauna. 
Govcrmiient, big game of all sorts and many kinds of deer 
abounded. Wild elephants were common three centuries ago, 
and fifty years back tigers were numerous. The number is 
now greatl) reduced. Snakes arc common throughout the 
District, especially in and near Godhra. 

In healthiness the climate varies greatly. The well-tilled Climate 
parts, Kalol in the west and Dohad in the cast, would seem 

^ ’ pcraturc. 

to be free from any special form of sickness, and to be healthy 

for new-comers as well as for the local population. Godhra, 
surrounded by large areas of forest and waste, though fairly 
healthy for residents, is a trying climate for strangers. The 
hot and rainy seasons have a depressing effect on Europeans. 

The mean temperature is 83®. 

In thef eastern division the rains are late in their arrival. Rainfall. 
Halol pciha has the heaviest average fall (41 inches) \ the 
lowest is in Dohad (30). The average rainfall at Godhra town 
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is 38 inches, mainly received during the south-west monsoon. 
The rainfall is generally heavier than in other Gujarat Districts, 
owing to the proximity of the RajpTpla hills. 

History. The history of the Paiich Mahals is the history of the city 
of Champaner, now a heap of ruins. During the Hindu 
period Champaner, founded about the end (T the eighth 
•century, was a stronghold of the Anhilvada kings and of the 
Tuar dynasty. The Chauhans followed the Tuars, and re¬ 
tained possession of it and of the surrounding country until 
the appearance of the Muhaiiimadans under Mahmud liegara 
in 1484. From this time until 1536 Ghampancr remained the 
political caj)ital of Gujarat. In 1535 Huniayun pillagc‘d the 
city, and in the following year the court and capital were 
transferred to Ahmadabad. 'The Marathas under Sindhia 
overran and annexed the District in the middle of the 
eighteenth century; and it was not until 1853 that the ad¬ 
ministration was transferred to tlie British. In t86i owner¬ 
ship was also transferred, and Sindhia received compensation 
for the ranch Mahals in lands near Jhansi. At this date the 
District was placed under the Political Agent for Rewa Kantha. 
In 1864 the revenue was made payable through Kaira ; and 
in 1877 the Panch Mahals weie formed into a distinct ('ol- 
lectorate. Since 1853 the peace has bc'cn twice disturbed— 
once in 1858 by an inroad of mutineers, under d'antia d'opi; 
and a second time in i8h8, \\hen the Naikdas (said to be the 
Muhammadan descendants of the po[)ulati(Ui of C'hampaner) 
rose, but were dispersed by (Captain Macleod atid a detach¬ 
ment of the Poona Horse 'The chief criminal, Joria, was 
hanged. 

Archaeo- There are few remains of arc haeological interest in the District. 

On the hill of Pavagarh are the ruins of the Sat Mahal or 
‘seven-storeyed palace,’ from whieh the ladies of the zand?ia 
used to witness the pleasures ot the chase ; the Machi Haveli 
or ‘terrace palace,’ the Malai Kothar or ‘maize storehouse,’ 
and the Navlakh Koth.ar or ‘nme-lakh granaries.’ 'The summit 
is occupied by a famous shime of Killika Mata ; and there 
are some mediaeval temples on the* hill. The Jama Masjid of 
Champaner is known for its massive grandeur and perfect 
finish (1414), and some finely decorated mosques and tombs 
are buried in the adjacent jungle. 

The The District contains 4 towns and 689 villages. At the 

people. enumerations the jiopulation wai : (1872)'* 240,743, 

(1881) 255,479, (1891) 313,417, and (1901) 261,020. The 
decrease in the last decade was due to the famine of 1900, 
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which pressed with great severity on the Bhlls and other wild 
tribes of the District. The three principal towns in the 
District are : Goohra, the head-quarters, Dohad, and Jhalod. 
I'he taluka areas and population are as follows :— 


'J aluka. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween i8qi 
and iqoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

I )ohad 


1 I 114 

58,8x7 


5 - H 

3,096 i 

„ Jhalod Jtetha 


1 1 ; 9S 


^ ^ .so 

I - . 3 .S 

J )307 

Clodhra 

5«5 

I j 225 

96,406 

16.^ 

— 10 

5,680 

Kalol . 

Lu 

j 1 I 80 

39 , 0^>4 


S - "s 

3.255 

„ lJalol/t 7 //^ 2 ! 

^ 4^4 

) ...i »72 



/ - 17 

1,482 

District total 

t 

r ,606 

4 68<; 

261,020 

1 

i6q 

i 

- 17 

14,820 


Of the total population, 210,521, or 80 per cent., are 
Hindus, and 21,549, or 5 per rent., M uhanimadans. Gujarati 
is sjioken by 97 per cent, of the inhabitants. 

Among the Hindus the most numerous castes are Koils Castes and 
(49,000) and Patelias (10,000). The majority of the 
ginal tribes are Binls, who number 98,000, or 37 per rent, of 
the total population ; other aborigines number 8,000, nearly 
all Naikdas, Until recent years the aboriginal tribes w-ere 
turbulent, and much addicted to thieving and drunkenness. 

The Bhlls, as a rule, now cultivate the same fields continuously, 
although many still practise nomadic tillage on patches of forest 
land, which they abaiid(jn after a year or two. Formerly, they 
never entered a town except to jilunder, but now they crowd 
the streets, selling grain, wood, and grass. The Naikdas are 
found only in the wildest parts, chiefly in Halol, and arc em¬ 
ployed as labourers and wa^oclcutters ; a tew practise nomadic 
tillage. The Bhils and Naikdas do not live in villages, but 
each family has a separate dwelling ; and they are still prone to 
move from place to jilace for superstitious reasons. The agri¬ 
cultural population of the District is being steadily strengthened 
by an immigration of Kunbis from neighbouring tracts. These 
now amount to 2*4 per cent, of the whole, and are chiefly found 
in the western portion. The Muhammadan population con¬ 
sists largely of the trading Bohras and a caste of oilmen known 
as Ghanchis (7,000). These men, as their name implies, are 
generally oil-pressers; but in former times they w^cre chiefly 
employed* as carrieA of merchandise between Mahva and the 
coast. The changes that have followed the introduction of 
railways have in some respects reduced the prosperity of these 

u 2 
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professional carriers, and the Ghanchis complain that their 
trade is gone. Much of the best cultivated land in the 
neighbourhood of Godhra and Dohad is in their hands; 
and, though turbulent on occasions, they are, as a class, so 
intelligent, pushing, and thrifty, that there seems little reason 
to doubt that before long they will he able to take advantage 
w of some opening for profitable employment. 

The''I hstrict is an agricultural one, more than 71 per cent, 
of the people depending on the land. Of the rest, n percent, 
are supported by industries and 9 ])er cent, by general labour. 
Trade is in the hands of the Banias (7,000) and JJohrns (5,000), 
the latter monopolizing the very considerable timber business. 
The Bani.is arc well represented in all villages of any size. 

In 1872 there were only 24 Christians, reiaesenting luiro- 
pean officers and their servants. According to the Census of 
1901 there were 489 native Christians, mostly in the Dohad 
taliiha (329); and 17 Europeans and Eurasians. The Irish 
Presbyterian Mission has stations at Dohad and Jhfdod, and 
the American Methodist h^piscopal Mission works at (lodhra. 
'The Salvation Army has been working in Dohad and Jhalod 
sii'ice 1890. 'I'he Irish Presbyterian Mission maintains alto¬ 
gether 9 schools, of which 4 in Jhalod are for llhils, 4 orphan¬ 
ages, and 2 agricultural settlements at Dohad and Rfijespur, 
on which the boys of the schools are settk'd after two years’ 
training. The Amcnd'an Mission maintains a girls’ school 
and 10 village schools. Marriages acc'ording to Christian 
rites have been solemnized between 19 con])les of Jllul 
converts. 

The soil of the District differs considerably from that of 
AVestern Gujarat. There are great varieties of soil: alluvial 
in the north-w^est of Godhia ; mal a dull black soil, to the 
south of Godhra; and beyond that a large tract f)f light 
gorddu land. 'The soil of the eastern division is both light 
and black, and, owing to The abundance of w\atcr, is very 
productive. An area of about 40,000 acres is capable of 
bearing two crops in the year—mai/e followaal b)' gram or 
wffieat—wa'thout irrigation. 

The tenures of the District arc ryotwdri (41 ])(t cent.), 
tdlukddri (25 per cent.), mc/rivdsi (6 per cent.), and lease¬ 
hold (9 i)er cent.) About t 8 per cent, consists of i/idm and 
j'dgir estates. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903 4 
are shown in the table on the next page, in< square miles. 

Maize is the staple food-crop of the District (161 square 
miles), and is especially important in the Dohad tdluka. 
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Next in importance is bajra (81), grown chiefly in Kalol and 
(jodhra. The other crops largely cultivated are rice (67), 
gram (63), and sesanium (65). Gram is mainly produced in 
Dohad and Godhra. Kice is of inferior quality. Tur and 
castor are also grown, as well as small fpiantities of sugar¬ 
cane in Godhra and Kalol, and til (sesamum) is sown in 
partly cleared or new fields. Since 1902 cotton has been * 
raised in Kalol and Halol. During the decade ending 
1903-4, 9*5 lakhs was advanced to cultivators for improve¬ 
ment of land and the purchase of seed and cattle, of which 
4*6 lakhs was lent in 1900-1 and nearly 2 lakhs in 1901-2. 


1 

’Faltika. 

1 Total 
atoa. 

C'ultivatcd. 

1 Inigated. 

C'ultivabK" 

waste. 

1 Forests. 

Dohad . 

607 


li 

lor 

114 

Dodhra 

hH 

.^.^0 

I 

1 

! 1 .39 

K.ilol . 


260 

1 

4 

32 

! 

Total j 

1,606* 

9.^1 

3 

200 

i 331 


* 'I'lie area for winch htalistic*; arc not axailabh- js 210 acres. 


Jdttle care is taken in breeding cattle. The bullocks are Cattle, 
])Oor, small, and weak, but hardy and ac'tive, and can work on I'omeb, &<. 
the poorest fare. Ponies are small and j)Oor, the result of 
careless breeding and had keep, ('loats arc fairly plentiful. 

Slicei) confined to Dohad ; they are of poor 

breed. 

The fields are watered from rivers, tanks, and w^ells, the Irrigation, 
total area irrigated in 1903-4 being 3 S(|uare miles. Wells 
.supplied t,66o acres, tanks 125, a Government canal 12, and 
other sources 3 acres. "J'herc are altogether 2,582 wells, 

3 tanks, and one Government work, the Muvalia tank. From 
rivers water is drawn by means of rough wooden lever-lifts 
{I/i(L//Iis)j costing about Ks. 3 to set uj). As springs are 
found close to the surface, well.^ are seldom sunk deeper 
than from 15 to 30 feet. 

'Phe Panch Mahals form the only District in Gujarat with Forests, 
a large forest area. Till 1860 the produce of these forests w^as 
in little demand, and much damage had been done to them by 
previous neglect. There remains in consequence little timber 
of any size. In 1866 the construction of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India P^ailway raised the value of timber. Efforts 
were then made to introduce a more efficient system of manage¬ 
ment. The District possesses 331 square miles of forest, and 
the forest revenue amounted in*i903-4 to 1 1 lakhs. The timber 
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and firewood are chiefly exported, about 40 per cent, of the 
former and 20 per cent, of the latter being consumed locally. 
Except the flowers of the mahud^ the minor produce is of little 
consequence, 'i'hc flowers are gathered for export, while the 
tree also supplies food and drink to the Bhils, and furnishes 
excellent timber. I he ravan grows in beautiful clusters, and 
its fruij^ forms the chief food of the poorest classes. 

Compared with other Cujarat Districts, the Panch Mahals 
arc rich in minerals. The hills contain iron, lead, manganese, 
and mica. Iron ore is found in the village of Palanpur in the 
Kalol tdluka and near Jambughoda and Shivrajpur in Ilfilol, 
but is not worked. Mining for manganese on a large scale is 
now being carried on in Hfilol by a European firm. Lead ore 
occurs in Narukot, but is too j^oor in silver to repay the cost of 
working. Talc is quarried near the Narukot hills. A useful 
sandstone for paving is found at Bajarwada, and the common 
Godhra granite, a very durable stone, is worked 9 miles from 
Pali station. 

The through trade of the Distri('t was once very flourishing, 
especially after the reduction of transit duties ; but the opening 
of the Malwa line of the Rajputana-Malwa State Railway into 
Central India from Khandwa interfered for a time with this 
traffic, d'he recently constructed railway from Godhra to Ral- 
1 am has now revived it. The chief exports to Gujarat are grain, 
mahud flowers, timber, and oilseeds ; the c'hief imports from 
Gujarat are tobacco, salt, coco nuts, hardware, and piece-goods. 
Timber is the chief article of export, and most of it conics from 
the Bariya and Sanjeli forests. The only industry of any im¬ 
portance is the making of lac bracelets at Dtihad. Dohad is 
also looked iqion as a granai*)' in time of necessity for Malwaa, 
Me war, and Gujarat. 

The Annnd-Godhra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway and the Godhra-Ratlam-Nagda Rail¬ 
way pass thiT)iigh the District from west to east, connecting 
Godhra with Anand on the west and Dohad on the east. 
Tlic former traverses the District for 15 milc.s, the latter for 
3Q miles. A (hord-line from Baroda to Godhra, which was 
opened in 1904, traverses the District for 17 miles. There 
are four main roads, one connecting Lunavada with (lodhra, 
while another runs from the railway at Sunth Road to the 
Sunth border. The old road running pc^allel to die railway 
line from Anand to Dohad is still maintained where it passes 
through this District, and a branch of it, metalled and bridged, 
connects Jhiilod with the railt/ay at Limkheda in Bariya. 
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There is a bridged but unmetalled road from Godhra to 
Kalol and Hfilol, and thence across to the Jambughoda 
frontier. A metalled road from Limbdi through Dohad to 
the Alirajpur frontier has recently been completed. The 
total length of roads in the District in 1903-4 was: metalled, 

82 miles; unmctallcd, 68 miles. Of the former, 45 miles 
of Provincial roads and 37 miles of local roads arc maintained 
by the I^iblie Works department. Avenues of trees are planted 
along 38 miles. 

In 1845 the maize crop was destroyed by locusts. During Famine, 
the twenty years ending 1879 want of rain caused scarcity 
and distress on five occasions, 1853, 1857, 1861, 1864, 

and 1877. The District again suffered in 1899. Relief works 
were opened in Sei)tembcr, 1899, and continued till October, 

1902. The highest daily average relieved was : on work.s, 

71,204 (July, 1900) ; and gratuitously, 75,188 (August). It is 
calculated that nearly 300 persons and over 200,000 cattle 
died from privation in 1899-1902. The cost of relief measures 
in this and the adjacent District of Kaira was over 88 lakhs. 
Remissions of land revenue amounting to over 35 lakhs were 
granted in the two Districts. Advances to agriculturists 
amounted to 8| lakhs in the Panch Mahals alone. 

In the Godhra and Kalol tdliikas crops are occasionally 
injured by mildew, insects, or fro.st; and in 1903-4 the early 
crops suffered severely from locusts. 

P'or purposes of administration the Panch INTahrils fijrm District 

a non-regulation District under the charge of an officer styled 

^ ® ^ sions and 

the Collector, who is also Political Agent, Rewa Kantha. The staff. 

District is divided into two divisioms, in charge of an Assistant 
and a Deputy-Collector respectively. There are three tdlukas^ 

Don AD, Got)HRA, and Kai.oi., and two pctJias or petty sub¬ 
divisions, Jhrilod and Halol. 

For civil judicial purposes the District is included in the Civil and 
jurisdiction of the Judge of A-hmadnbdd, while since 1905 cnnainal 
it has been part of the Broach Sessions Division. There are 
two vSub'Judges for civil work, at Dohad and Godhra, and 
eight offk'ers to administer criminal justice. The commonest 
forms of crime are theft of cattle and housebreaking, in both 
of which the aboriginal tribes are proficient. 

Before the management of the District was taken over by the Land 

British, the chief revenue contractor recovered the revenue 

\ (I . . adminis- 

under several systems. Villages in the hands of large land- tration. 

holders paid a lump sum fixed on an e.stimate of their probable 
revenue. Others were represented by their headmen, who 
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were responsible for an amount fixed on a rough estimate of 
what the village could afford to pay. Some villages were 
farmed in groups to sub-contractors on five-year leases, with 
yearly increasing rents. In other cases the division of crops 
and levy of a plough cess fixed by the revenue superintendent, 
or desai^ varied according to the caste of the cultivator from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 15 a plough, or, at the rate of 7 acres to a j^lough, 
from 4 ynnas to Rs. 2 an acre. When spice, sugar-cane, and 
other rich crops were grown, an extra ccss was levied. In 
villages where a division of crops was in force the government 
share varied from a third to a half. When the British took 
over the management in 1853, the Government respected the 
position of the large landlords, fdhikdd 7 ‘s^ and thakitrs^ who 
were chiefly Rolls owning estates varying from one village to 
forty or fifty. 'Fhese villages were valued, and a certain pro- 
])ortion of the full a.ssessment was fixed as revenue for a period 
of years. The alienations of Government villages were incjuired 
into and settled on an cxjuitable basis. The transit duties and 
other vexations levies of the former government were abolished. 
Gn the. transfer of the l\an(:h Mahals from Sindlna in i86t, 
they were in the first instance })laced under the Political Agent 
for Rewa Kantha. In the same year the survey settlement 
of Halol, Dohad, and Jhalod was carried out, to be followed 
in 1870 by the survey settlement of Godhra and KMol. 
A resettlement of the District has been in progress since 1903. 
The original survey found that the cultivated area was 1-4 per 
c'.ent. in excess of that recorded, and the settlement enhanced 
the total revenue from 1-87 to 2-02 lakhs. The present average 
as.sessment per acre of ‘dry’ land is R. 0-10-5 (maximum 
Rs. 2, minimum R. 0-14); of rice land, Rs. 2-3 (maximum 
Rs. 2-8, minimum R. 1) ; and of garden land, Rs. 2-12 (maxi¬ 
mum Rs. 4-7, minimum Rs. 1-9). 

Collections of land revenue and total revenue, which are 
still j)aid through Kaira, have been as follows, in ihou.sands 
of rupees: 


Land revenue . 
'I'otal revenue . 


1 1890-1. 

1900-1. 

2,84 


.1,10 

1,04 


1(;().V4. 


3,04 


Outside the municipalities of Godiira and Dohaj), local 
affairs are managed by the District bcjard an(^' the three tdluka 
boards of Godhra, Kalol, and Dohad. The Local funds 
yielded in 1903-4 a revenue of Rs. 58,000, and the expen- 
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diture amounted to Rs. 68,000, of which about Rs. 15,000 was 
spent on roads and buildings and Rs. 6,000 on water-works. 

The chief source of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent has the control of the police Police and 
administration, assisted by 2 inspectors and 7 chief constables. 

There are 5 police stations, d'he force in 1904 numbered 504 
men, working under 118 head constables, besides 8 mounted 
police under 2 daffaddrs. There are 5 subsidiary jails and 3 
lock-ups in the District, with accommodation for 73 prisoners. 

The daily average jnison population in 1904 was 43. 

'J'he ranch Mahals stand eighth among the Districts of the Education, 
J^residcncy in the literacy of their population, of whom 5*7 per 
cent. (10-5 males and o-8 females) were able to read and write 
in 1901. In 1855-6 there were only 7 schools attended by 
327 ])upils ; by i88r the number of schools had risen to 39 
and of pupils to 2,794. In 1890-1 there were 6,499 
and in 1900-1, 5,902. Private and [mblic schools in 1903-4 
numbered 124, attended by 5,628 ])upils, including 1,071 girls. 

Of the 112 ])ublic institutions, one is managed by the luluca- 
tional department, 96 by loc'al boards, and 12 by munici})alities, 
while three are unaided. These institutions include a high 
and middle school and in primary schools. The total ex¬ 
penditure on education in 1903 -4 was Rs. 48,000, of which 
Rs. 5,000 was derived from fees. Of the total, 83 per cent, 
was devoted to primary st'hools. 

In 1904 the District possessed j hospital and 5 dispensaries. Hospitals 
The Dohad civil hospital, established in 1870, was transferred 
to Godhra many years ago. d'hese institutions contain accom¬ 
modation for 69 in-patients. The total treated in 1904 num¬ 
bered 36,000, including 702 in-patients. 'J'he expenditure was 
Rs. 10,000, of which Rs. 2,800 was met from Local and 
Rs. 500 from munici})al funds. 

'J'he number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 Vaccina- 
was 8,522, representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000, which is 
much above the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. ('ampbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. iii (Kaira and 
Panch Mahals) (1879).] 

Dohad Taluka.— Eastern Idluka of Panch Mahals District, 

Bombay, including the petty subdivision (/>c///a) of Jhalod, 
lying between 22® 38' and 23° 11' N. and 74® 2' and 74° 

29' E., with an area of 607 sejuare miles. It contains 2 
towns, DofiAT) (pot^lation, 13,990), its head-ejuarters, and 
Jhalod (5,917); and 212 villages. The population in 1901 
was 90,818, compared with V 7,999 in 1891, the decrease, 
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which occurred chiefly in Jhalod, being due to famine. The 
density, 150 persons per square mile, is slightly below the 
District average. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to about lakhs. 'J'he tdlului is a compact and 
well-wooded tract, hilly and pictures([ue throughout. Occa¬ 
sional frosts occur in the cold season. The Anas river flows 
along^the eastern boundary, and several large reservoirs for the 
storage of water exist. 

Godhra Taluka. —Northern tdluka of the western portion 
of ranch Mahals District, Bombay, lying between 22° 42' and 
23® 6' N. and 73® 22' and 73° 58' E., with an area of 585 square 
miles. It contains one town, Gr)i)iiRA (population, 20,915), the 
head-(iuartcrs ; and 225 villages. The population in 1901 was 
96,406, compared with 107,567 in 1891, the* decrease bt'ing 
due to famine. The densit}*, 165 j)ersons per square mile, is 
nearly ecjual to the District average. The land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 92,000. The tdluka is 
chiefly a roughly tilled ])lain, covered with brushwood and 
forest ; but to the north its surface is broken by [)atchcs and 
peaks of granite rock. The westerly portion is well wooded 
and well tilled. The c limate is unhealthy, d’he annual rainfall 
averagers 40 inc'hcs, d'he Mahi and the Panam flow througli 
the taluka. Maize is the staple of cultiv'ation. 

Kalol Taluka.- - Southern tdluka of the western portion of 
Panch Mahfils District, Bombay, including the ])etly subdivision 
of Ilalol, lying between 22® 15' and 22^ 44' N. and 
73° 22' and 73° 44' E., with an area of 414 scpiare miles. It 
contains one town, Kalol (population, 4,446), the head-tjuartcTs ; 
and 252 villages. The population in 1901 was 73,796, compared 
witli 87,851 in 189J, the decrease being due to famine. The 
density, 178 {)ersons per square: mile, slightly exceeds the 
Ilistrict average. Kfilol forms a rich well-wooded plain, its 
fields fenced with hedges and rows of biab palms, its villages 
comj)act and comfortable. * 'Phree rivers cross the taluka ; from 
east to west the Mesri in the ncjrth, the Coma in the centre, 
and the Karad in the south. These rivers become torrents in 
the rains, and trickling streams in the cold season. Light or 
gorddu soil lies all over this part of the country ; the black 
cotton soil is not met with, d’he petty subdivision of Halol is 
a well-wooded and tilled plain surrounding the hill fort of 
Pavagarh. To the east and south, low i.|olalcd hills stand out 
from a rich black-soil plain, most of it^ waste. Within 4 or 
5 miles of the hills the climate is unhealthy and the water 
often deleterious. Three rivers, the Karad, Visvamitri, and 
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Devnadi, cross Halol from east to west. Water lies near the 
surface. Cultivation is rude, and the peasantry inert. The 
annual rainfall averages 37 inches. The land revenue (including 
Halol) and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to more than i-i lakhs. 

Bhimkund. —A large earthen basin formed by a waterfall of 
the Khan river about 70 feet high in the faluka of Hohad., 
Panch Mahals District, llombay, situated in 22^ 45' -N. and 
74^ 19^ E., 5 miles south of Dohad. fierce, four days before 
the Holl festival (March), come thousands of Bhils, some of 
them from considerable distances. 'Phose who have d\iring 
the year lost friends, relations, or parents, bring their ashes 
wath them and thnnv them into the pool. Then they wasli, 
and, going tc^ Brahmans, who are always present in great 
numbers, have a red spot marked on the ])row, and in return 
give some small present in money or grain. Then drinking 
begins, and, if money lasts so Icaig, is kept up for about 
a fortnight. 

Chakki-no-Aro (or ‘Grindstone Bank- i Mace of pil¬ 
grimage on the Karad river in the Kalol faluka of Panch 
Mahals District, Bombay, situated in 22^^ 35' N. and 73® 35' E., 
between the villages of Medaj^ur and Marva. In the middle 
of the river where the channel is deepest stands a large rock, 
over which, in ordinary course, the stream w'ould flow in a 
cascade into the deep ])Ool below'. But above the rock 
a rectangular reservoir has been built, about 15 feet square, 
and 4 to 5 feet deep, partly of brick and partly of rock, the 
large roc'k ftaniing its low'cr side. Into this the w'ater of the 
river runs, and passes out of it, not over the large rock, but by 
a channel, 6 to 8 feet long, cut from the deepest part of the 
reservoir right through the centre of the rock. Out of this 
the water s]X)uts and falls into a deep pool several feet below. 
At eclipses of the sun, and at the Mahoda Parv or Somvati 
Amas, when the last day of the nionth falls on a Monday, and 
also on other occasion.s. Brahmans, Rajputs, and \'anls come 
to bathe and wash away their sins in the pool. The legend is 
that a certain Raja Sulochan of Benares w'as troubled with a 
growth of hair on the palms of his hands, sent him as a punish¬ 
ment for his sins. As none of the Benares seers could cure 
him, he was advised to go to the famous Vishvamitra, who 
lived w'here Pavagarh now stands. Vishvamitra told him that 
if he sacrificed at a^spot in the river w'hcre a sacred grindstone 
lay, his sins should be destroyed as grain is ground to pow'der 
in a grindstone. The Raja went to the spot, built a place 
of sacrifice, and cut a conduit in the rock through w'hich 
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to feed with butter the fire of his sacrifice. The river became 
known as the Kar (‘hand’), since corrupted into Karad Ganga, 
and the place of sacrifice as the Chakki-no-Aro or ‘grindstone 
bank.’ Half the grindstone is still there ; the other half was 
stolen by a Gosain, who, being pursued, threw it away where 
it still lies between the villages of Viasra and Alali in Kalol. 

Champaner. —Ruined city in the Kalol tdluka of I’anch 
Mahals District, Ilombay, situated in 22° 29' N. and 73° 
32' E., 25 miles north of Baroda, at the north-east base of 
Pavagarh, a fortified hill of great strength. It is a station on 
the naroda-(h:)dhra chord railway, recently constructed. "J'hc 
name is derived from the cha?nJyak-X.\k^c. I’he first building 
of the Musalmnn city was begun in 1483, when Mahmud 
Begara was besieging the Rajputs in I^avaoaru. As a sign 
that he would not leave till the fort was taken, he laid the 
foundation of a beautiful mos(]ue. d’he fort fell in 1484, and 
the Rajputs fled to Chota Udaij)ur and Deogarh Hariya, where 
their descc;ndants still rule. Mahmud Begara raised a noble 
city at the base of the hill, bringing his ministers and court 
from Ahmadabiid, made il bis capital, and styled it Mahmud- 
abad (diampaner. It grew rapidly and devidopcd a flourishing 
trade*, being especially famous for silk-weaving and the manu¬ 
facture of sword-blades. It is worthy of note that the materials 
for its iron industry were found in the adjacent hills. The 
greatness of Gliam[)aner was short-lived. In 1535 it was 
pillaged by the emperor Ilumayun; and on the death of 
Sultan Bahadur Shah the ca]jital and court were re-transferred 
to Ahmadabad. J 5 y the beginning of the seventeenth century 
its buildings were falling into ruins, the jungle was encroaching, 
and the climate had greatly deteriorated. When taken by the 
Britisli in 1803 only 500 inhabitants were found. Several 
attempts to colonize it have failed on account of the unhealthy 
climate ; and at present the only inhabitants arc two Koli 
families and some pujdris connected with the temple worship 
on Jkivagarh. 

The magnificent ruins of Chamjkincr make it a place of 
great interest. From the spurs on the north-east, the only 
side on which the hill is accessible, the fortifications of I’ava- 
garh are brought down to the plain and closed by a wall one 
mile in length running due east iind west. Outside this line, 
and in part replacing the old fortification^, is the Bhadar, or 
citadel, of Mahmud Begara. A perfect rectangle about three- 
quarters of a mile long and 280 yards broad, the Bhadar is 
enclosed by a wall of massive blocks of freestone, strengthened 
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by bastions at regular intervals, and beautified by small carved 
balconies in the best Musalman style. This was the centre 
of the city, which stretched with fair gardens and beautiful 
buildings from I laid, 4 miles away on the west, to an immense 
j^ark on the east, the boundaries of which are marked by the 
traces of an extensive wall. On the north-east was constructed 
the Bada Talao (‘great lake'), fed by a canal from the eastern' 
hills. Ruins of beautiful workmanship are scattered over the 
whole area, and five of the moscpies are still in fair preservation. 
Of the iiKjst notable of these, the Jama Masjid, which stands 
about 50 yards from the east gate of thti Bhadar, it may be 
said that for massive grandeur and perfec t finish it is inferior 
to no Musalman liuikling in \\ t‘stt‘rn India. I'o the scnith-east 
of the Bhadar, enclosed by a spur nf thc‘ overhanging moun 
tain, is a large deep reserve-ir completely surrounded with 
stone steps. 

[f'orbes, Mala ; Briggs, A’vv.v///^, vol. iv, p. 70; Hamilton, 
Jlindi^sian^ \ () 1 . i, ]). 681 ; Trayisaciions of /*o?/i/>ay literary 
Society^ vol. i, ]). 151 ; Ifidla?i Afiti</uary^ vol. l\ii, p. 5, and 
^’ol. \liii, p. 7. 

Dohad Town.-' 1 lead-ciuarters of the fd/i/ka of the same 
name in J’anch IVIahals District, Bombay, situated in 22^' 50' 
N. and 74^ 16' Ik, on the < lodhra-Ratlam Railway. Poj)u- 
lation (1901), *3,990. As the name Dohad (or ‘two boun¬ 

daries ’) implies, the town is situated on the line separating 
Malwa on the east from Clujarat on the west. It is a ]jlace 
of considerable' traffic, commanding oni: of the main lines 
of communication between ('entral India and the sea-board. 
'I'hc; strongly built sarai dates from the reign of the (iujarat 
Sultan, Ahmad I (1411-43). It was repaired by Muzaffar IT 
(151T -26), also a Clujarat monarch, and is said to have been 
again restored under the orders of the emperor Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). Dohad was constituted a municipality in 1876. 
'fhe municiiial income during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
about Rs. 13,000. In 1903-41110 income was Rs. 12,000. d'he 
town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and live schools 
for boys and one for girls, attended by 176 and 91 pupils 
respectively. 

Godhra Town. —Head-ciuarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in l^anch Mahals District, Bombay, and also head¬ 
quarters of the District, situated in 22° 46' N. and 73^ 37' E., 
on the Oodhra-Ratiam Railway, 319 miles from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 20,915 ; Hindus number 10,028, Muham¬ 
madans 10,083, and Jains 635^ Formerly it was the residence 
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of a provincial governor under the Muhammadan kings of 
Ahmadfibad. Godhra is now the head-quarters of the Rewa 
Kantha l^olitical Agency, which was transferred from Baroda 
to the Collector of the Panch Mahals in 1880. The Godhra 
municipality, constituted in 1876, had an average income of 
Rs. 19,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the 
-income was Rs. 20,104, There are two tanneries doing a 
moderate business. Godhra is the centre of the trade in 
timber and firewood extracted from the forests of the District 
and neighbouring States, and exported to the rest of Gujarat. 
Near the town is an embanked lake 70 acres in area. The 
town contains a Sub-Judge's court, a civil hos])ital, and an 
English high school with i5.:j jiupils ; also five vernacular 
schools for boys and two for girls, with 194 and 315 pii[)ils 
resjiectively. 

Halol. —Head-quarters of the petty subdivision {petha) 
of the same name in the Kfilol tah^ka of Panch Mahals Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 22*^ 30' N. and 73^ 29' E., on the 
high road to Jambughoda, about 7 miles south of Kalol and 
4 north-west of Pavagarh hill. Pojiulation (1901), 2,819. 
Ber,ides well-to-do Kunbl c'ultivators, the largest class in the 
village, there are Van! traders carrying on business in grain 
and forest jiroduce with Jambughoda, and in hardware, tobacco, 
and cloth with Godhra and Baroda. At Halol is said to have 
been (1484) the most beautiful of all the gardens for which 
Chamjianer was famous. The chief relic of its former pros- 
jierity as a suburb of Champancr is a reservoir of considerable 
size to the north-east. Near the [iresent site is a mausoleum, 
which was described in 1785 as consisting of two large and 
live* small domed structures, all of admirable workmanshij), the 
two larger containing marble tombs adf)rned with excellent 
skill. Since then some of the domes have fallen, but in other 
respects the buildings are in good repair. They were raised 
by Bahadur Shah (1526-37) in honour of his brother Sikandar 
Shah, who was murdered by Iniad-ul-mulk in 1526 (May 30) 
after a reign of three months and seventeen days. The 
mausoleum contains two other tombs—one to Nasir Khan, 
the other to LatTf Khan, both of them brothers of Bahadur 
Shfih, who died in the same year (1526). The town contains 
a dispensary, and two schools for boys and one for girls, 
attended by 181 and 51 pupils respectively. 

Jhalod. —Town in the petty division f-^pethd) of the same 
name in the Dohad ialuka of Panch Mahals District, Bom¬ 
bay, situated in 23^^ 6' N. and 74® 9' E. Population (1901), 
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5,917. The inhabitants are mostly BliTls, Ghanchis, and 
KiinbTs. There is an export trade in grain, pottery, cotton 
cloth, and lac bracelets in imitation of the costly ivory Ratlam 
bracelets. Flagstone is also exported in larger quaTitities. The 
town contains a dispensary and six schools, four for boys and 
two for girls, attended by 223 and 88 ])upils respectively. 

Pavagarh.— Hill fort in the Kalol taluka of Pflnch 
Mahals District, Bomba}^, situated in 22° 31' N. and 73*^ 36' E., 
about 28 miles east of Baroda and 11 miles south-east of 
Chamj)aner Road station on the Baroda-Godhra Railway. 
It stands on an isolated hill surrounded by extensive plains, 
from which it rises abruptly to the height of 2,500 feet, being 
about 2,800 feet above the level of the sea. The base and 
low^er slopes arc thickly covered witli rather stunted timber; 
but its shoulders and centre crest are, on the* south, west, and 
north, (diffs of bare trap, too steep for trees. T^ess inacces¬ 
sible, the eastern heights are wooded and topped by massive 
masonry walls and bastions, rising with narrowing fronts to the 
scarped rock that crowns the hill. To th(! east of Pavagarh 
lie the vast Barya Slate forests, and the hill seems to form the 
boundary between the wild country to the east and the* clear 
open ])lain that stretches westward to the sea. On the east 
side of the north end of the hill are the remains of many 
beautiful Jain temples ; and on ihc west side, overlooking a 
tremendous precipice, are some Musalman buildings of more 
modern date, supposed to have* beam used as granaries, d'he 
southern extremity is more uneven, and from its centrci rises 
an immense j)eak of solid rock, towering to the height of 
about 250 feet. The ascent to the lop of this is by a flight 
of stone steps, and on its summit stands a Hindu temple of 
KiilT, with a Miisalmdn shrine on its spire. The fortiheations 
include the lower fort, a massive stone structure with strong 
bastions stretching across the less jweeipitous parts of the 
eastern spur. This line of fortification is entered by the 
Atak Gate, once double, but now with its outer gate in 
ruins. Half a mile farther is the Moti or Great Gate, giving 
entrance to the second line of defcnctx The path winds up 
the face of the rock through four gates, each commanding the 
one below it. Massive walls connect the gates and sweep up 
to the fortifications that stretch across the crest of the spur. 
Beyond the Moti Gate, the path for about 200 yards lies over 
level ground with a b;gh ridge on the left, crowned by a strong 
wall running back to the third line of defence. This third 
line of defence is reached through the Sadan Shah Gate, 
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a winding passage cut through the solid rock, crowned with 
towering walls and bastions, and crossed by a double Hindu 
gateway. 

In old inscriptions the name of the hill a})pears as Pilvak- 
garh or ‘ fire hill.’ The first historical reference to it is in the 
writings of the bard Chand, twelfth century, who s])eaks of 
Ram (iaur the Tuar as lord of Pava. 'The earliest authentic 
acc(junt is about 1300, when it w\as seized by Chauhan Rajputs, 
wdio fled from Mew'ar before the forces of Ala ud-din Khilji. 
The Musalman kings of Ahnuuklbad more than once attemi)ted 
to take the fori, and failed. In 1484 Sultan Mahmud Begara, 
after a siege of nearly two yc-ars, succeeded in rediu'ing it. On 
gaining posse.ssion, he added to the dc'fences of the upper and 
low’cr forts, and for the first lime fortified the plateau, making 
it his citadel. In spite of its strength, it w'as ca])tured through 
treachery in 1535 by the emperor Humayun. In 1573 it fell 
into the hands of Akbar. In 1727 it was surprised by Krish- 
najl, w’ho made it his head-quarters, and conducted many raids 
into (iujarat. Sindhia took the fort about 1761 ; and Colonel 
^Vootlington capturtal it from Sindhia in 1803. Tn 1804 it was 
restored to Sindhia, wath wdiom it remaint'd until 1853, when 
the fh'iti.sh took over the management of the Panch Mahfds. 

Broach District ( 7 )/////v/r//).---District in the Northern 
Division of the P)Ombay Presidency, lying between 2P' 25' and 
22” 15' N. and 72^' 31' and yy to ' IC., wdth an area of 1,467 
s(]uare miles. It is bounded on the north by the' river Main, 
which separates it from the territory of Cambay ; on the east 
and south-east by the States of Baroda and Rajjapla ; on the 
south by the river Kim, dividing it from Surat District. To 
the w'est lies the Clulf (»f Cambay, along the shore of wdiich the 
District stretches for a distance of 54 miles. The name is 
derived from Piharukachha, a corruption of Bhrigu Kachha, 
‘ the field of Bhrigu,’ the eiionymous hero of Jh’oach city. 

The 1 )istrict forms an all'a\ial [)lain 54 miles in length, sloping 
gently westwards to the shores of the Ciilf of ('ambay, and 
varying in breadth from 20 to 40 miles. W'ith the exception of 
a few hillocks of sand-drift along the coast, and some mounds 
in the neighbtiurhood of Broach city, the level of the t)lain is 
unbroken by any rising ground. 'J’he Mahi and Kim—the 
former a river of 300 miles in length, with a drainage area 
estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and the latter 
with a course of 70 miles and a drainaj;e area of about 700 
square miles—form respectively the northern and southern 
boundaries of the District. BeUveen these limits are two other 
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rivers which discharge their waters through the Broach plain 
into the Gulf of Cambay—the Dhildhar about 20 miles south 
of the Mahl, and the Narbada between the Dhadhar and the 
Kim. The Dhadhar passes through the Broach plain for 24 
miles, or about one-third of the entire length of its course ; and 
the Narbada flows for the last 70 miles of its course through 
the District, gradually widening into an estuary, whose shores 
when they fall away into the Gulf of Cambay are more than 13 
miles apart. The water of these rivers is not made use of for 
irrigation; and though each has a tidal estuary extending for 
several miles inland, none of them, except the Narbada, and 
for a short distance the Dhadhar, is serviceable for purposes of 
navigation. Owing to the height of the banks of its rivers, the 
District is, for drainage purposes, to a great extent dependent 
on creeks or backwaters running inland, either directly from 
the coast-line or from the banks of rivers at points in their 
course below the limit of tidal influence. Of tiie salt-water 
creeks or backwaters, the three most important are the Mota, 
breaking off from the Dhadhar river about () miles west of the 
town of Amod ; the Bhukhi, running inland from the right 
bank of tlic Narbada, about 15 miles west of the city of Broach ; 
and the Wand, an inlet from the shore of the Gulf of Cambay, 
about 8 miles north of the mouth of the Kim river. 

The surface of the plain consists, over almost its entire area. Geology 
of black cotton .soil, highly fertile and well cultivated. This 
black soil covers deposits of brown clay, containing nodular 
limestone above and gravel and sand underneath. A\"ithin 30 
miles of the coast hardly any rocks are to be seen. Farther 
inland, the gravels and clays of the Nummulitic series begin to 
appear, and in the south of the District trap crops out. Con¬ 
glomerate and limestone are also found in this tract, but other¬ 
wise the plain of Broach contains no minerals. 

Except for a small tract of waste land 161 acres in extent. Botany, 
lately set apart for the growth of balml trees, the District is 
without forests ; and only in a few villages is the plain well 
covered with trees. The palmyra palm, the only liquor-yielding 
tree, is largely found south of the Narbada. The fruit trees 
are the mango, guava, and tamarind. On an island in the 
Narbada, about 12 miles above Broach, is a famous banyan or 
vad tree, known as the Kabir vad, because, as the story goes, it 
sprang from a twig which the sage Kabir once used for cleaning 
his teeth. About the year 1780 this tree is said to have had 
350 large and more than 3,000 small stems, the principal of 
which enclosed a space nearly 2,000 feet in circumference. 
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During the march of an army this tree had been known to 
shelter 7,000 men. Nearly fifty years later (April, 1825) Bishop 
Heber wrote of it: ‘ Though a considerable part of the tree 
has, within the last few years, been washed away, enough 
remains to make it one of the most notable groves in the 
world.’ vSince then it has suffered much from age and floods, 
^and, owing to the dense undergrowth which conceals the 
ramifictfitions of its stems, it is no longer so notable an object 
as formerly. Hibiscus^ Crotalaria, Indi^^ofera^ Buteay Cassia, 
Vicoa, LeiicaSy and Tricholepis are the chief flowering plants. 

Cultivation is too general to allow much scope for wild 
animals. The hog, wolf, and antelope almost exhaust the list. 
The only indigenous game-birds are the grey jiartridge, the 
buslvquail, and the grey duck. The District is well siiiiplied 
with fish—fresh-water, salt-water, and migratory. 

The District is as healthy as any part of Ciujarat, and the 
climate is more pleasant than in those parts situated farther 
from the sea. The hottest months are March and April. In 
the cold season frost is not unknown, and is sometimes, as in 
1835 and 1903, sufficiently severe to destroy the crops. The 
temperature ranges from 46° in December to 112® in ]\Iay. 
The annual rainfiill over the whole District averages 35 inches, 
varying from 32 in the Hansot pcfha to 42 at head-ejuarters. 

By tradition Ih'oach District once formed part of the Mauryan 
emj)ire, the famous ruler of which, Chandragupta, is said to 
have resided at Suklatirtha. It then passed into the hands of 
the princes known as the Sahas or Western Kshatrajjas. Gurjar 
and Rajput rulers followed, subject to the overlordshij) of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyan and their successors the Rashtrakutas. 
It was subscciLicntly included in the kingdom of Anhilvada 
until the Musalman conquest in 1298. For nearly five hundred 
years the District remained subject to the Musalmans, in four 
periods, the early Musalman governors of Gujarat (1298-1391) 
being succeeded by the Ahmadabad kings (1391-1572), who 
were replaced by the Delhi emperors (15 72-1736), and finally 
by independent chiefs (1736-72). During the third period, 
Broach was visited by the English merchants Aid worth and 
Withington, and in 1616 a house was hired for an English 
fiictory. A Dutch factory followed about 1620. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the Marathas twice raided the city 
of Broach. But soon after the accession of the British to 
political power at Surat, certain questions pf revenuo gave rise 
to a dispute with the ruler of Broach, and in 1771 a force was 
sent from Surat against his capital. This expedition, which was 
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not begun till May, resulted in fiiilure; but during the ensuing 
rainy season the Nawab of Broach visited Bombay and agreed 
to pay to the hmglish a sum of 4 lakhs. 'J'his, however, he 
failed to do, and in November, 1772, a second expedition was 
sent against l^roach. The city was taken with little difficulty, 
though with the loss of General Wedderburn, the commander 
of the force. The territory acquired by the capture of the city* 
comprised 162 villages. In 1783 the country under 6roach, 
which by treaty and conquest had come to include the lands 
of Ankles var, Han sot, Dehejbara, and Amod, was by the Treaty 
of Salbai handed over to the Marathas—the original conquest 
to Mahadji Sindhia, and the new acquisitions to the Beshwa. 

For nineteen years these territories remained under Maratha 
rule, till in 1803, in consequence of the Treaty of Bassein, 
Sindhia’s ])Ossessions in (iujarat were invaded by a British 
force, and the city of Broach was again taken. No further 
territorial changes took place till 1818, wheri, under the terms 
of the Treaty of Boona, three tCilukas were added to the 
1 )istrict. Since that date the history of Broach has been 
marked by three events—in 1823 an outbreak of Rolls took 
place ; in 1857 a riot l)etween the Barsis and Musalmans; and 
in 1886 a Tataora rising, leading to the murder of the District 
Superintendent of police. 

Jain, Hindu, and Muhammadan buildings of archaeological Archaco- 
interest are to be met with in Broach city, the most noteworthy 
being the Jama Masjid, profusely ornamented and sculptured 
in the Jain style. 

The earliest year for which an estimate of the poj^ulation is The 
available is 1820, when the number of inhabitants was returned 
at 229,527, or 173 to the square mile. In 1851 the number 
was 290,984, or 200 to the square mile. At the last four 
enumerations, the population was: (1872) 350,322, (1881) 

326,930, (1891) 341,490, and (1901) 291,763. The Census of 
1901 shows that the population of the District, after consider¬ 
able fluctuations between 1872 and that date, is now 199 to 
the square mile. The decline in 1881 was due to failure of 
the crops in 1878 and to a severe outbreak of cholera, which 
reduced the population by 7 per cent. The decrease in 1901 
was due to famine and plague. The District comprises five 
ialukas^ with area and population as given on the next page. 

Of the whole population, about 20 per cent, live in towns 
containing more thah 5,000 inhabitants. Originally the towns 
were walled, and each was provided with its own fort. Within 
the circuit of the walls lived the richest part of the people, 
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dwelling in well-built houses; without were the poorer classes, 
lodged chiefly in hovels. Though the fortifications have now 
been allowed to fall into decay, a marked distinction still 
remains between the town proper and its suburbs. The 
villages have in general a thriving appearance, arising from 
the common use of tiles for the houses instead of thatch ; and 
the trees with which they are surrounded contribute to give a 
pleasing effect. The respectable inhabitants have their houses 
together in courts or ‘closes/ with a single entrance for each 
‘close/ which is shut at night for the protection of cattle, 
h’ormerly, many of the villages were surrounded by walls of 
mud or burnt brick as a shelter against the attacks of free¬ 
booters. The towns are P>roach, the; head-quarters, Amoo, 
Anklesvar, Hansot, and Jamhusar. Hindus number 195,922, 
or 67 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 63,408, or 22 per 
cent.; Animists, 25,294, or 8 per cent.; Jains, 3,254; and 
ParsTs, 3,127. nujarati is spoken by 93 j)cr cent, of the 
people. 
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The chief Hindu castes are: Kolis (62,000), Kunbis (19,000), 
Dhers (15,000), Rajputs (13,000), and Brfihmans (12,000). 
Bhils, returned partly as Hindus and partly as Animists at the 
Census, number 35,000. The Musalmans who claim a foreign 
origin comprise four classes—Saiyid, Muglial, Pathan, and 
Shaikh. Of those whose origin is traced to Hindu converts, 
the most important are the Bohras, who include two main 
classes, distinct from each other in occupation and in sect: 
one engaged in trade, who are mostly Ismaili Shiahs; the 
other employed almost entirely in tilling the fields, belonging 
to the Sunni sect, and forming nearly half of the entire Musal- 
man population of the District. The latte*/ do not marry with 
other Musalmans. The total number of Bohras is 3 t,ooo. The 
other classes of converted Hindus are Molesalams (formerly 
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Rajputs), Maliks, Momnas, and Shaikhs. The Shaikhs number 
altogether 12,000. With the exception of the trading Bohras, 
who are well-to-do, the Broach Musalmans are for the most part 
in a depressed condition. There is also a peculiar Musalman 
community called Nagoris, who have long been settled in the 
District. They are said to derive their name from their former 
home, Nagor, a town in Malwa, and are now carters and' 
labourers. 

The chief agricultural classes of Broach District are Patidars 
(also called Kunbis), Girasias, Kachhias, Malls, and Kolis; the 
trading classes are Vaishnava Banias, as well as Shrawaks or 
Jains, Bohras of the Shiah sect, and Parsis. The Patidars, as 
peaceable as they are industrious, form the most respectable 
part of the rural population ; they are well acquainted with the 
qualities and powers of all varieties of the soil. The Girasias 
afford an instance of a complete change from the fierceness and 
turbulence of a martial class to the (juietness, obedience, and 
industry of tillers of the soil. The Kachhias are skilful market- 
gardeners. The Kolis, who stand lower in the social scale than 
the Kunbis, formerly bore a bad reputation as plunderers, but 
they are now a reformed race. In many villages they are as 
steady and hard-working cultivators as any in the District. A 
few^ Parsis are engaged in agriculture, and are said to be active 
and skilful husbandmen. Most of the members of this class 
deal in merchandise, and with the Shrawaks form the two most 
wealthy sections of the trading community. Agriculture sup¬ 
ports 60 per cent, of the population, 16 per cent, are supported 
by industries, and 2 per cent, by commerce. 

The number of Christians has increased during the last Christian 
decade from 128 to 719. Of these, 685 are native Christians, ^^dssions. 
'Phe Christian population is found mainly in Broach city and 
taluka. Two missions are at work in the District: the Irish 
Presbyterian at Broach city, which supports a hospital, two 
dispensaries, an industrial school, two orphanages, and two 
primary schools; and the German Baptist Mission at Anklesvar, 
w^hich supports an orphanage and an agricultural settlement. 

The soil is chiefly black, but there are also tracts of brown Agricul- 
soil in Anklesvar, Amod, and Jambusar. Both kinds are rich, 
the chief black-soil crops being cotton, jo2vdr, sesamum, tur^ 
wheat, and rice; while bdjra^ joivdr, and pulse are grown in 
the lighter soils. Tobacco is raised on the alluvial lands of 
the Narbada. Thi« early crops are sown in June, and, except 
cotton, which is seldom ready for picking before February, are 
harvested in October and J^lovember. The late crops are 
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sown in October and reaped in February. A field of black 
soil requires only one ploughing, and is seldom manured. 
Light soils, on the other hand, are ploughed three or four 
times, and are generally manured. The entire set of imple¬ 
ments used on a farm may be valued at from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20. 

The chief statistics of cultivation are as shown belo\ 
square miles :— 


Talitka . 

Total 

area. 

Cultivated. 

litigated. 

Cultivabk 
w aste.. 

Jambusni 

.^87 

244 

0.09 

19.0 

Amofl. 

176 

145 

0>02 


Vagra. 

30S 

204 

O-OI 

6-0 

Broach 

290* 

200 

0-22 

2-0 

Aukles\ar . 

306* 

213 

0.50 

21.5 

Total 

1,4674 

1,006 

O.S4 

49 


^ The difTcrence between those fijjures and those shown on p. 308 is due 
to the fact that since the. Census certain villages have been tiaiisferred 
from Broach to Anklesxar. 

t 1'he area for winch statistics are not a\ailablc is 29 square miles. 

A considerable area of salt land has been taken up by 
private individuals for reclamation. The lands have been 
leased by Government on special conditions, rent free for the 
first ten years, and for the following twenty years at rents 
var)dng from 4 to 8 annas per acre, to b(‘ subject to the usual 
assessment after thirty years. The tenure of the District is 
mainly ryot 7 mn\ indm and jdylr lands covering only about 
2 per cent. The holders of unalienated land belong to two 
classes—proprietors of large estates or ihdknrs, and peasant 
proprietors or ryots. Of the total assessed area, 60,760 acres, 
or about 10 per cent, arc in the possession of men belonging 
to the landlord class, who arc the heirs of old Rajput families. 
A peasant proprietor is either a member of a cultivating com¬ 
munity, or an independent holder with an individual interest 
in the land he tills. Of the whole number of villages in the 
District, the lands of 244, or 59-5 per cent., were in 1862 held 
by corporations of shareholders, and the remaining 166, or 
40*5 per cent., by individual cultivators. In 1903-4, 209 were 
held under the former conditions, and 197 by individuals. 
Cotton and jo 7 vdr are extensively grown in the District, 
occupying 365 and 180 square miles respectively. Wheat 
(118) is also largely grown, especially ’in the Vagra and 
Jambusar tdlukas. Next in importance come sesamum (31), 
rice (23), and bdjra (16). Tobacco is one of the important 
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crops in the Broach taluka^ and lafi^ (I.athyriis sativus) is also 
largely grown (66 square miles). 

Since 1812 attempts have been made from time to time to Improve- 
improve the cultivation and preparation of cotton. So far the 
result has been to show that foreign varieties will not thrive in turnl 
the District. In the matter of ginning, considerable improve- practice, 
ments have been made. By the introduction of the^ Idatt- 
Macarthy rollcr-gin in 1864, the old native hand-gin {charkha) 
has been entirely supplanted. During the decade ending 
1903-4, 24 lakhs was advanced to the ryots under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, of which 11 lakhs 
was lent in 1900-T and 8-6 lakhs in 1899-1900. 

The domestic animals are cows, buffaloes, oxen, ponies, Cattle, 
asses, sheep, and goats. 'I’he cattle are of two breeds : the ^ 

small indigenous bullock, and the large bullock of Northern 
(kijarat. The smaller breed of bullocks, generally driven in 
trotting carts, arc worth from Rs. 80 to Rs. 120 each. 
Prosperous cultivators pay much attention to the appearance 
and condition of their cattle. 

Only an infinitesimal portion of the District (533 acres in Jrrigatiot 
1903-4) is irrigated. 'Fhe chief sources of supply are 39 
Oovernment ‘minor’ works, 1,153 wells, and 100 tanks. Nine 
drainage channels were recently excavated by famine labour in 
the District at a cost of Rs. 42,000. 

'Fhere are no forests in the District; but a tract of about Foiests. 
j 0,000 acres in extent has recently been set apart for the 
rearing of habui and other trees. 

^\'ith the cxcei)tion of a conglomerate stone and limestone Mineral, 
in the Anklesvar taluka^ the plain of Broach is destitute of 
mineral resources. 

The Phiglish and the Dutch were tempted to establish Arts and 
factories at Broach, owing to its reputation for the manufacture 
of fine silk and cotton goods. (Competition with the machine- 
made article has so reduced the Aumber of weavers of hand¬ 
made fabrics that, at the Census of 1901, the weavers employed 
in the local mills were twice as numerous as the hand-workers. 

I'here arc four cotton-spinning and weaving mills at Broach, 
with 62,000 spindles and 859 looms, giving employment to 
2,212 operatives, and producing annually 5,000,000 lb. of yarn 
and 3,000,000 lb. of cloth. Some roughly finished hardware, 
mainly kpives and tools, is made at Amod. 

The trade guilds* of Broach include the leading capitalists 
of the city, the bankers and money-changers, cotton-dealers, 
agents, and those engaged in •the business of insurance; other 
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unions represent the smaller trades, and arc conducted on the 
pafichayat system common in some parts of India. Details of 
the constitution and objects of these associations arc given in 
the article on Ahmadabad District, where the system is 
more fully developed than in Broach. One of the main 
sources of revenue of the chief guild of Broach city is a tax 
* of frorn 4 to 8 annas per bale of cotton. Except in the case 
of cotton bills, there is also a charge of one anna on every bill 
of exchange negotiated. The receipts from these taxes are 
applied to objects of charity and religion, 'fhe chief institution 
maintained is the hospital i^pCmjrapoi) for old and sick animals, 
supported at a yearly cost of about Rs. 5,300. In addition to 
fees and fines levied upon members for breaches of trade rules, 
some of the guilds adopt special means for collecting funds. 
Money-changers, grain-dealers, grocers, and tobacco merchants 
make the observance of their trade holidays—the 2nd, the i ith, 
and the last day of each fortnight—a source of revenue to the 
general body. On the occasion of these holidays, only one 
shop is allowed to remain open in each market. The right to 
open this shop is put up to auction, and the amount bid is 
kept for caste purposes. Similarly, the bankers, cotton-dealers, 
insurers, and bricklayers have, for trade purposes, imposed 
a lax on the members of their craft or calling. In the case of 
other classes, the necessary sums are collected by subscription 
among the members of the caste. 

Formerly the Gujarat and Malwil trade passed through the 
ports of Broach and Tankari ; but since the opening of the 
railway, trade to the sea-coast has greatly diminished. Eighteen 
hundred years ago F>roach was one of the chief seats of trade 
between India and Western Asia. Gold and silver, slaves, 
pearls, Italian and Persian wines, and dates were largely im¬ 
ported; and rice, ghi^ cotton, oil, and sugar were exported, 
besides sandal-wood, ebony, and muslins. This trade con¬ 
tinued until the seventeenth century, when it began to centre 
in Surat, and subsequently moved to Bombay. Only a small 
coasting trade now remains. Cotton, wheat, and piece-goods 
arc the chief export.s, while yarn, metals, sugar, piece-goods, 
and timber arc imported. In 1903-4 the port of Broach had 
an import trade of 18 lakhs and an export trade of 13 lakhs, 
while Tankari on the Dhadhar river had a total import and 
export trade combined of 5 lakhs. ^ 

External communication is now effected by the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, which passes through the 
Anklesvar and Broach tdlukas^ ci'ossing the Narbada by a fine 
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bridge of 25 spans. A branch of the Rajpipla vState Railway 
connects Anklesvar with Nandod. The former traverses the 
District for 27 miles and the latter for 6J miles. Passengers 
from Kathiawar can also arrive by sea. I’he District possesses 
37 miles of metalled roads and 138 miles of unmetalled 
roads. About 28 miles of the former class are maintained by 
the J'ublic Works department. Avenues of trees are planted 
along 52 miles. The estuaries of the Narbada and Dhadhar 
rivers afford shelter to coasting vessels during the stormy 
months of the monsoon. There were in 1820 five seaports, of 
which only two, Broach and Tankari, are still seats of trade. 

The years 1630, 1631, and 1755 are said to have been Famine, 
seasons of scarcity, in which, owing to the failure of crops, 
remissions of revenue were granted. In 1760-1, 1773, and 
1786-7 portions of the District verged so closely upon famine 
that the revenue had to be very largely remitted. The great 
famine of 1790 was caused by the entire failure of the mon¬ 
soon. I'hc year 1819 was marked by excessive rainfall, and 
1838, 1840, and 1868 by total or partial failure of rain. In 
1812 the District suffered from the ravages of locusts, and in 
1835 from frost. \'ears of partial drought have also been 
numerous. In 1878 the autumnal crops failed in two of the 
western tdlukas, on account of excessive rainfall ; all the fields 
sown after a certain period were attacked by swarms of grubs. 

Between 1899 and 1902 the District suffered from severe 
famine due to insufficient rain. Relief works, opened in 

September, 1899, were continued till October, 1902. The 
highest daily average on works was 106,215 in l*'ebruary, 1900, 
and on gratuitous relief 72,473 in August, 1900. 'J'he mortality 
rose to 87 per 1,000. Nearly 30 lakhs of revenue was re¬ 
mitted and over 22 lakhs ^ was advanced to cultivators. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into five District 
tdhikas : namely, Amod, Broach, Anklesvar, Tambusar, and subdivi- 

^ lb.. / , . ^ 1 • • sions and 

Vagra, the petty subdivision (^pefha) of Haxsot being m- staff, 

eluded in Anklesvar. The administration in revenue matters 
is entrusted to a Collector and two Assistants, of whom one is 
a Covenanted Civilian. 

For judicial purposes the District was formerly included Civil and 
within the jurisdiction of the Judge of Surat. It now contains 
one District Judge with full powers, and 4 Subordinate Judges. 

Criminal justice is administered by 8 Magistrates. The Dis¬ 
trict is not remarkable for serious offences against property; 

^ This figure is for the whole famine period from Sept. 1, 1899, to 
Oct. 31, 1902. * 
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but among the cultivating Bohras and the Bhils outbursts of 
violence are not uncommon. 

At the time of the introduction of British rule (1803), there 
was in many villages an association of members of the pro¬ 
prietary body, by which the amount of the state demand was 
distributed according to a fixed proportion among the members. 
•'Jlie peculiarities of this joint tenure (bhagdari) have, to some 
extent, disappeared before the system of collecting the revenue 
direct from the several shareholders. 

At first the land revenue demand was fixed after an inspection 
of the croj^s by revenue sujierintendcnts or desais. 'i'his system 
led to numerous abuses. In i8ri the territory forming the 
original Broach District—namely, the tdlukas of Broach, 
Anklesvar, and Hansot~was surveyed. Later, the survey was 
extended to the remaining idlukas received under the Treaty 
of Poona in t8i8. The first settlement in simple Government 
villages was made with the village headmen, and aimed at 
ascertaining the value of the crop in each holding. .But in 
1837 a new settlement was attempted, egulated by the 
character of the soil and the range of local prices. I’he year 
1848 saw the settlement revised owing to the fall in prices, 
and in 1870-1 a frc.sh .settlement on the lines adopted else¬ 
where in the Presidency was introduced. Under this settle¬ 
ment the realizations were about 19I lakhs. 'Fhe revision 
survey, completed since iQor, shows a decrease in cultivation 
of over 4,000 acres, and, in assessment, of 4 per cent. The 
average rates of assessment are : ‘ dry ’land, Ks. 4-0 (maximum 
Rs. 6-8, minimum Rs. 3-0); rice land, Rs. 5-14 (maximum 
scale Rs. 5 -4, minimum Rs. 3-0) ; and garden land, Rs. 8-tt 
(maximum Rs. 10-0, minimum Rs. 7-0). 

Ct)llections of revenue, in thousands of riit)ees, have been 
as follows :— 



iS.Sui* 

J890 1. 

1900 -I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

28,58 

28,88 

12,99 

30,0.8 

Total revenue . 


36,87 

19,76 

37,78 


A small aristocracy of Rajput pedigree still occupies a 
position of some importance in the 1 )istrict; but being heavily 
burdened with debt, their estates would have been attached 
and sold if Government had not interfered and assunicd the 
administration of their property under Act XV of 1871. 

The District contains five municipalities: Broach, Ankles- 
VAU, Jamv.usar, Hansot, and Amod. The District board 
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and five idliika boards, which are in charge of local affairs 
elsewhere, have an average revenue of more than 2\ lakhs, 
chiefly derived from the land cess, and spent Rs. 61,000 on 
roads and buildings in 1903-4. 

The police of the District are controlled by a Superintendent, Police and 
assisted by two inspectors. The total strength of the force is 
454 persons, including 7 chief constables, 89 head constables, * 
and 358 men. A body of 6 mounted police daffaddr 

is also maintained. 1 ’here are 7 police stations. The District 
contains 6 subsidiary jails and 12 lock-ups, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 255 prisoners. The daily average prison population 
in 1904 was 48, of whom 8 were females. 

Broach stands first as regards literacy among the twenty-four Education. 
Districts of the Presidency, and 15-3 percent, of the population 
(28-3 males and i*8 females) could read and WTite in 1901. 

In 1880-r there were 218 schools attended by 12,724 pupils, 
who had increased to 17,276 in 1890--1, and numbered 16,888 
in 1901. In 1903-4, 328 public and private schools were 
attended by 17,424 pupils, including 2,967 girls. Out of 299 
public institutions, 252 are managed by local boards, 32 by 
municipalities, one by Government, 9 arc aided and 5 unaided. 

The public schools include one high school, 5 middle and 
293 primary schools. Idle expenditure in 1903-4 was nearly 
ij lakhs, of which Rs. 16,000 was derived from fees, and 
83 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

Besides a hospital at Broach the District contains 8 dispen- Ilospiiab 
saries, with accommodation for 74 in-patients. Including 538 
in-patients, 51,500 persons were treated in 1904, and 1,699 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, 
of which Rs. 9,000 was met from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 Vaccina- 
was 7,186, representing a proportion of 25 per 1,000, which 
is slightly below the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay ^Gazetteer, vol. ii, Surat and 
Broach (1877).] 

Jambusar Taluka. —Northern tdluka of Broach District, 

Bombay, lying between 21® 54' and 22® 15' N. and 72® 31' 
and 72° 56' E., with an area of 387 scpiare miles. The 
population in 1901 was 61,846, compared with 82,396 in 1891. 

The density, 160 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The tdluka contains one towm, Jambusar (population, 

10,181), the head-qiiarters ; and 81 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 5-3 lakhs. The country 
consists of two tracts of level land. Towards the west lies 
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a barren plain, and in the east is a well-wooded stretch of light 
soil. In the latter tract are large and sweet springs, but in 
the former the w^ater-supply is defective. The staple crops are 
joivdr^ bdjra^ and wheat; while miscellaneous crops include 
pulses, peas, tobacco^ cotton, and indigo. 

Amod Taluka.—North-eastern idluka of J 5 roach District, 
Bombay, lying between 21° 51' and 22° 3' N. and 72® and 
73^^ 4'"^., with an area of 176 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 31,911, compared with 38,546 in 1891. The 
density, 181 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The idluka contains one town, Amod (population, 
4,375), the head-quarters ; and 51 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to 3-2 lakhs. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Dhadhar river, which forms the northern 
boundary, the country is wooded. "Jlie idluka is chiefly black 
cotton soil, shading off towards the west into a grey soil too 
salt for cultivation. The w^atcr-supply is deficient. Of the 
cultivated area, grain crops occupy a third, and cotton 
a half. 

Vagra.—Central idluka of Broach District, J^ombay, lying 
between 21° 39' and 21° 57' N. and 72° 32' and 72° 55' E., 
with an area of 308 s(]uare miles. The population in 1901 
was 26,686, compared with 36,939 in 1891. There are 69 
villages but no town. The head-quarters arc at the village of 
Vagra. It is the most thinly-populated taiuka in the District, 
and the density, 87 persons per sejuare mile, is much below 
the average. "I'he land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 exceeded 
3 lakhs. 'I’hc eastern part of the idluka is a flat rich surface 
of black soil ; but the west, with the exception of a small fertile 
tract of light soil, forms an unfruitful salt plain. The water- 
su{)ply is defleient in quantity and of inferior quality, a large 
proportion of the wells being brackish. 

Broach Taluka.—Central idluka of Broach District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 21° 38'-and 21® 56' N. and 72° 45' and 
73® 10' E., with an area of 303 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 110,189, compared with 112,906 in 1891. The 
density, 364 persons per square mile, is the highest in the 
District, and greatly exceeds the average. It contains one 
town. Broach (population, 42,896), the head-quarters; and 
105 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to nearly 6 lakhs. Almost the whole of the idluka is a flat 
rich plain of black soil stretching towards the north bank of 
the Narbada, 43 miles of whose course lie within its limits. 
The remainder consists of a f©w islands in the bed of the 
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river, and a narrow strip of land on the southern bank, nearly 
opposite the city of Broach. The supply of tank and well 
water is defective. 

Anklesvar Taluka. —Southern fdluka of Broach District, 
Bombay (including the petha or petty subdivision of Hansot), 
lying between 2C 25' and 21° 43'E. and 72^^ 35' and 73° 8'E., 
with an area of 294 square miles. I'he population in 1901 was 
61,131, compared with 70,703 in 1891, the average density 
being 208 persons per square mile. It contains 99 villages 
and' two towns, Anklksvar (])opulation, 10,225), the head¬ 
quarters, being the larger. The land revenue and cesses 
in 1903—4 amounted to 5-9 lakhs. Seven square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The water-supply 
is good. About 3 miles from the Bombay, Baroda, and Cen¬ 
tral India Railway on the cast lies an elevated ridge, from 
which the country slopes gradually down towards the Narbada. 
In seasons of heav^y rainfall many villages are flooded. The 
tract on the north of the Narbada is the most fertile in the 
idhtka^ while the lands in the peninsula between the Kim 
and Narbada, which produce only wheat and j(mhu\ require 
heavy rain. 

Amod Town. —Head-quarters of the fdliika of the same 
name in Broach District, Bombay, situated in 22^^ o' N. and 
52' E., about a mile south of the Dhadhar river, 24 miles 
north of Broach city, and 30 miles south-west of Baroda. 
Population (1901), 4,375. It is the residence of a fkrikitr, 
who owns about 21,200 acres of land, with an income of 
Rs. 72,000. Workers in iron make good edged tools, such 
as knives and razors. Amod has a small trade, chiefly in 
cotton. A municipality was established in 1890, its average 
income during the ten years ending 1901 being Rs. 6,too. In 
1903 -4 the income was Rs. 6,046. I'hc town contains a dis¬ 
pensary and three schools—two for boys, including an English 
school, and one for girls, attended by 251 and 86 pupils 
respectively. 

Anklesvar Town. —Head-ejuarters of the idluka of the 
same name in Broach District, Bombay, situated in 21° 38' N. 
and 72® 59' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway, 6 miles south of Broach city and 3 miles from the 
left bank of the Narbada. It is connected by road with 
Hansot (in the Anklesvar tdbika)^ 12 miles to the west, and 
by rail with Nandod in the State of Ra^jplpla (Rewa Kantha 
Agency). Population (1901), 10,225. Cotton is the staple 
article of commerce, and there are a few ginning factories. 
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There are also a trade in rafters and bamboos, brought from 
tlie Rajpipla forests, and a small manufacture of country soap 
and stone handmills. The old paper-manufacturing industry 
has now ceased. The municipality was established in 1876^ 
and had an average revenue during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs. 20,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 23,600, derived 
‘ chiefly from octroi (Rs. 8,000) and house and land tax (Rs. 5,600). 
d’he town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispen.sary, a library, 
and eight schoefls, including an English school for boys and 
one for girls, attended respectively by 576 and 98 pupils. 

Broach City i^BJiarukachha^ or Bharuch^, —Head-quarters 
of the District of the same name in Gujarat, Bombay, situated 
in 21® 42' N. and 72° 59' E., on the right bank of the Narbada 
river, about 30 miles from its mouth, and on the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway. The area, including 
suburbs, is 2J square miles. In 1777 the city is said to have 
contained 50,000 inhabitants ; in 1812,37,716. The Census 
of 1872 returned 36,932 ; that of 1881, 37,281 ; that of 1891, 
40,168; and that of 1901, 42,896, comjirising 26,852 Hindus, 
1 2,02 2 Muhammadans, and 2,153 Tarsis. 'J'he only classes 
calling for special notice are, among Hindus, the Bhargav 
BiTihmans, who claim to be descendants of the sage Bhrigu. 
'The Parsis, from the number and antiijuity of their ^towers 
of silence,’ are sujiposed to have settled at Broach as far back 
as the eleventh century, formerly shi])-builders and skilled 
weavcr.s, they liave suffered from the decay of both trades. 
Many of tlunn migrated to Bombay to improve thi:ir circum¬ 
stances ; and the frugality of those that are left enables them 
to keep out of pauperism. The Musalmans aie for the most 
])art in a condition of poverty. 

Seen from the southern bank of the Narbada, or approached 
b) the railway bridge from the south, the massive stone 
wall, rising from the water s edge and lining the river bank for 
about a mile, and the buildings standing out from the high 
ground behind, give the city a picturesque appearance. I'he 
fortifications, though by local tradition ascribed to Siddha Raja 
Jayasingha of Anhilvada (twelfth century), were, according 
to the author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, built in 1526 under 
the orders of Sultan Bahadur, king of Ahrnadabad. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century (1660) the walls are said 
to have been destroyed by the emperor Aurangzeb, and about 
twenty-five years later to have been rebuilt by the same monarch 
as a protection against the attacks of the Marathas. Of late 
years the fortifications on the land side have been allowed to 
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fall into disrepair, and in some places almost every trace of 
them has disappeared. On the southern side, where protection 
is required against the floods of the river, the city wall is kept 
in good order. Built of large blocks of stone, the river face of 
the wall, raised from 30 to 40 feet high, stretches along the 
bank for about a mile. It is provided with five gates, and the 
top forms a broad pathway. The circuit of the wall includes ' 
an area of three-eighths of a square mile, which in the'centre 
rises to a height of from 60 to 80 feet above the surrounding 
country. This mound, from the broken bricks and other debris 
dug out of it, shows signs of being, in part at least, of artificial 
i'onstruction. At the same time the presence of c^ne or two 
small hillocks to the north of the city favours the opinion that 
it may have been the rising ground on the river bank which 
led the early settlers to choose Broach as the site for a city. 
AVithin the walls the streets are narrow, and in some places 
stcef). The houses are generally two storeys high, with walls 
of brick and tiled roofs. In the eastern part of the city are 
some large family mansions, said to have been built in 1790. 
In the suburbs the houses have a meaner appearance, many 
of them being not more than one storey high, with walls of 
wattle and daub. 

With the exception of a stone mosque constructed out of 
an older Hindu temple, the city contains no buildings of in¬ 
terest. To the west are the groves of the well-wooded suburbs 
of Vejalpur, and northwards two lofty mounds with Muham¬ 
madan tombs relieve the line of the level plain, while on the 
north-east rows of tamarind-trees mark where a hundred years 
ago was the Nawab’s garden with ‘ .summer pavilions, fountains, 
and canals.’ To the cast are the spots that, to a Hindu, give 
broach a .special interest, the site of king Bali’s sacrifice and 
the temjile of Bhrigu Rishi. About 200 yards from the bastion, 
at the north-west corner of the fort, is the tomb of Brigadier 
David Wedderburn, who was killed at the siege of Broach on 
November 14, 1772. Two miles west of the fort are a few 
large and massive tombs, raised to members of the Dutch 
factory. Beyond the Dutch tombs are the five Pars! ‘ towers 
of silence ’ : four being old and disused, and the fifth built 
lately by a rich merchant of Bombay. 

The city of Broach was, according to local legend, originally 
founded by the sage Bhrigu, and called Jlhrigupur or Bhrigu’s 
city. In <he first century of the Christian era the sage's settle¬ 
ment had given its name Barugaza to a large province, and had 
itself become one of the chief^ ports in Western India. In the 
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early part of the seventh century, according to the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, it contained ten Buddhist convents, 
with 300 monks and 10 temples. Half a century later Broach 
was a place of sufficient importance to attract some of the 
earliest Musalrnan expeditions against Western India. Under 
the Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada (a. d. 750-1300) Broach was 
‘ a flourishing seaport. During the troubles that followed the 
overthl*ow of the Anhilvada kings, the city would seem to have 
changed hands on more than one occasion. But with the 
exce[)tion of two years (1534—h), during which it was held by 
the officers of the emperor Ilumayun, Broach remained (1391 
to T572) under the IMusalman dynasty of Ahmadabad. About 
this time the city was twice (1536 and 1546) plundered by the 
Portuguese, who, except for its streets ‘ so narrow most of them 
that two horsemen could not pass at the same time,’ admired 
the city ‘ with its magnificent and lofty houses, with tlieir costly 
lattices, the fiamous ivory and black-wood workshops, and its 
townsmen well skilled in mechanics—chiefly weavers, who 
make the finest cloth in the world ’ {Decadas de Couto, v. 325). 
In 1573 Broach was surrendered to Akbar by Muzaffar Shah III, 
the last of the line of Ahmadfibad kings, d'en years later 
Muzafikr Shah recovered the city, but held it only fcjr a few 
months, when it again fell into the hands of the emperor of 
Delhi. In tOtG a British factory, and about 1620 a Dutch 
factory, were established at Broach. In 1660 some of the 
fortifications of the city were razed to the ground by the order 
of Aurangzeb. In this defenceless state it was twice, in 1675 
and 1686, plundered by the Marathas. After the second 
attack Aurangzeb ordered that the walls should be rebuilt and 
the city named Sukhabad. In 1736 the Musalrnan comman¬ 
dant of the port was raised by Nizam-ul-mulk to the rank of 
Nawab. In April, 1771, an attempt on the i)art of the English 
to take Broach failed ; but in November, 1772, a second force 
was sent against the city, and this time it was stormed and 
captured. In 1783 it was handed over to Sindhia, but was 
retaken in 1803 by the British, and since that time it has 
remained in their possession. 

Broach has a high school with an attendance of 212, a 
middle school with 186 pupils, and 19 vernacular schools, 
II for boys with 1,636 pupils and 8 for girls with 761. The 
municipality, established in 1852, had an average income of a 
lakh during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 91,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 50,000). 
Besides the ordinary Governmen,t revenue offices, the city con- 
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tains a Sub-Judge’s court, a civil hospital, a library, and a 
railway dispensary. 

The city has been surveyed, with a view to protect the rights 
of both the Government and the public. The drinking-water 
used by the inhabitants of the intramural quarters comes in 
part from the Narbada. There are also many good wells in 
the city ; and, unlike Surat and Ahmadabad, the custom of 
having cisterns in dwelling-houses for the storage of rairi-water 
is not general. 

Broach is one of the oldest seaports in India. Eighteen 
hundred years ago it was a chief seat of the commerce then 
carried on between India and the ])orts of AVestern Asia. 
In more recent times, though the trade of Gujarat has never 
again centred in the harbours of this District, Broach so far 
maintained its position that in the seventeenth century it sent 
ships eastward to Java and Sumatra, and westward to Aden 
and the Red Sea. Later on the foreign trade of Gujarat 
collected in Surat, until from Surat it was transferred to Bom¬ 
bay. I'he cotton formerly exported from Broac h to C’hina and 
Bengal was sent through Surat and Bombay ; and as far back 
as 1815 the Broach ports ceased to have any foreign commerce. 
They now possess only a coasting trade south to Bombay and 
the intermediate ports, and north as far as Mandvi in Cutch. 
The total value of the sea-borne trade of Broach in 1903-4 
was 31 lakhs, of which t 8 lakhs represented im])orts and 
13 lakhs exports. The chief articles of trade with the south 
are, exports—dowers of the 7 ?iahua tree, wheat, and cc:)tton ; 
imports—molasses, rice, betel-nuts, timber, coal, iron, and 
coco-nuts. 'I'o the west and north the exports are grain, cotton 
seed, mahua flowers, tiles, and firewood ; the imports, chiefly 
stone for building. 

In ancient times cloth is mentioned as one of the chief 
articles of export from Broach ; and in the seventeenth century, 
when the English and Dutch first settled in Gujarat, it was the 
fame of its cloth manufactures that led them to establish 
factories at Broach. The kinds of cloth for which Broach was 
specially known at that time would seem to have been baftas^ 
broad and narrow dimities, and other fine calicoes. The gain 
to the Eurof:)ean trader of having a factory at Broach was that 
he might ‘ oversee the weavers, buying up the cotton yarn to 
employ them all the rains, when he sets on foot his investments, 
that they may be ready against the season for the ships.* 
About the middle of the seventeenth century the District is 
said to have produced more, manufactures, and those of the 
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finest fabrics, than the same extent of country in any other 
part of the world, not excepting Hengal. In consequence of 
the increasing competition of the produce of steam factories in 
Bombay, Ahmadabad, and Broach itself, hand-loom weaving 
in Broach has greatly declined. There arc four cotton-s[)inning 
and weaving mills, with a nominal capital (in 1904) of 14 lakhs, 
and containing 859 looms and 62,000 spindles. The out-turn 
of yafn and cloth is 5*4 and 3-1 million pounds, and 2,212 
persons arc employed. 

Hansot.— Town in the Anklcsvar iaiuka of Broach District, 
Bombay, situated in 21® 35' N. and 72® 48' h'.., on the left 
bank of the Narbada, about 15 miles south-west of Broach 
city. Boj)ulation (1901), 3,925. Hansot was formerly the 
head-quarters of a tdluka of the same name, accpiired by the 
British in 1775, restored to the Peshwa in 1783, and again 
acquired in 1803. The municipality, established in 1889, had 
an average income of about Rs. 5,000 during the decade end¬ 
ing 1901. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,377. The town 
contains a dispensary and four schools, three (including an 
luiglish school) for boys and one for girls, attended respectively 
by 245 and 35 pupils. 

Jambusar Town. — Head quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in Broach District, Bombay, situated in 22® 3' N. 
aiid 72° 48' E., 5 miles north of the Dhadhar river, and 27 
miles from Broach cit)’. Population (1901), 10,181. 'Phe town 
was first oc'cu])ied by the British in 1775 and rcanained in their 
possession until 1783, when it was restored to the Marathas. 
Under the Treaty of Poona (1817) it was finally surrendered to 
the British. To tlie north t)f the town is a lake of considerable 
.size sacred to Nageshwar, the snake-god, with richly wooded 
banks, and in the centre of the water rises a small island about 
40 feet in diameter, overgrown w’ith mango and other trees. 
'Phe water-supply is chiefly derived from this tank. In the 
town is a strong fort, erected by Mr. Callender when Jambusar 
was held by the British from 1775 to 1783. This fort furnishes 
accommodation for the treasury, the civil courts, and other 
Government offices. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, 
a dispensary, and seven .schools—six (including an English 
school) for boys and one for girls — attended respectively by 
553 and 106 pupils. 

The municipality, established in 1856, had an average 
income of about Rs. 12,000 during the decade ending 1901. 
In 1903—4 the income was R.s. 13,900, including a grant of 
Rs. 2,000 from Government for /education. In former times. 
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when Tankari, 10 miles south-west of Jambusar, was a port of 
little less consequence than Broach, Jambusar itself enjoyed a 
considerable trade. Indigo was then the chief export. With 
the opening of the railway (1861), the traffic by sea at Tankari 
fell off considerably. On the other hand, Jambusar is only 18 
miles distant from the Palcj station on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway ; and, as roads have been .made 
connecting Jambusar with both Palej and Broach, a traffic by 
land has to some extent taken the place of the old sea-borne 
trade. It is in contemplation to connect Brcjach and Jambusar 
by rail. There are six cotton-ginning factories, "^ranning, the 
manufacture of leather, and calico-printing are carried on to a 
small extent, and there are also manufactures of ivory armlets 
and toys. 

Kadod. —PI ace of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach taluka 
of Broach District, Bombay, situated in 21*^ 44'N. and 73° 
8' E., on the right bank ot the Narbada, about half-way between 
the city of Broach and Suklatirtha. The site of the fiiir is 
a very small hamlet with only twelve houses and a population 
(1901) of 53. The ceremonies, which occur once in every 
nineteen years when Vaishakh (Aj)ril—May) happens to be the 
intercalary month, are in honour of Mahadco, under the name 
of Koteshwar or Kotilingeshwar, and last for a whole month. 
Mr. Williams in his Memoir on Broach mentions that one of 
the periodical gatherings took place in 1812. In that year the 
total number of visitors was estimated at 200,000, and the most 
perfect order and good conduct are said to ha\ e b(;en main¬ 
tained by the crowd. In 1869 peo])le began to collect on 
April 13, and all was not over till May 11 ; the greatest atten¬ 
dance at any one lime was estimated at 100,000, and the total 
throughout the whole month at 500,000. The last fair was 
held in 1888, when the bed of the river was crowded with 
Iinga 7 ?is^ which the people in many cases carried away to their 
homes. During the time of the fair the pilgrims live in sheds 
and temporary huts. The Narbada flows close by the site of 
the fair ; but as the gathering takes place in the hot season, 
and below the limit of the tide, fresh water is hard to obtain. 
There is a temple at Kadod consisting of one chamber about 
11 feet square, and entered by a door 5 feet 2 inches high and 
3 feet 3 inches wide. 

Suklayrtha (or Shukla Tirth).—Village in the Broach 
idluka of Broach District, Bombay, situated in 21*^ 45' N. and 
73° 7' E., on the northern bank of the Narbada, 10 miles from 
Broach city. Population (i9cfi), 2,348. The most important 
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fair in the District is held here every year, about November, on 
the occasion of the full moon of the month Kartik. It lasts 
for five days, and on an average 25,000 people attend. Within 
a short distance of each other are three sacred or firthas 

—the Kavitlrtha, the Hunkareshwartlrtha, and the Suklatirtha. 
There is a temple at Hunkareshwartlrtha. The name of 
Hunk^areshwar is said to have been given to the god because 
with a cry of ‘ hun ’ the image came up from the water of the 
Narbada. 

The following is the legendary account of the discovery of 
Suklatirtha. In former limes men were aware that somewhere 
on earth was a sj)ot holy enough to purify from all sin ; but 
none, even the wisest, knew where it lay. A certain king of 
Ujjain, Chanakya, growing old and thinking over the evil of 
his life, longed to find out this Suklatirtha, or purifying spot. 
He therefore told the crows, whose feathers were at that time 
white, and who alone of birds had leave to enter the realms of 
the gods, to fly to Yama, the ruler of the infernal regions, and 
to tell him that king Chanakya was dead. The crows were to 
listen to the plans of the god Yama for the treatment of the 
king’s soul, and were to discover from his words the locality of 
Suklatirtha. 'I'hey were able, on their return, to tell the king 
to start down the stream of the Narbada, in a black-sailed beat, 
and when the blackness left his sail and it became white, he 
might know that he had reached his goal. The king obeyed ; 
and after passing down-stream for several days, looking in vain 
for a change in the colour of his sail, he suddenly saw it flash 
white and knew that his journey was over. Leaving his boat 
he went on shore, bathed, and was purified. Yama, however, 
hearing of the deception practised upon him, was angry, and, 
forbidding the crows to appear again in the realms of the 
gods, tarni.shed their plumage with stains, from which till this 
day they have failed to free themselves. There is more than 
one instance in legend or ancient history of men in high 
position coming to Suklatirtha for purification. Perhaps the 
best known is that of Chandragupta and his minister Cha¬ 
nakya, coming to be cleansed from the guilt of the murder of 
Chandragupta’s eight brothers. So, also, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, Chamund, king of Anhilvada, heart¬ 
broken at the loss of his eldest son, came as a patient to 
Suklatirtha and remained there till he died. The ^ceremony 
of launching a boat with black sails in the hope of absolu¬ 
tion from sin was, as noticed by Mr. Forbes, once practised 
at Suklatirtha. But the pilgriilis of these days use instead 
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of a boat a common earthen jar containing a lighted lamp, 
which, as it drifts down the stream, carries away with it their 
guilt. 

Surat District.— District in the Northern Division of the Poim- 
Bombay Presidency, lying between 20® 17' and 21° 28' N. and 
72° 35' and 73° 29' E., with an area of 1,653 square miles, and hill 
It is bounded on the north by Broach 1 )istrict and the river 
State of Baroda ; on the cast by the States of Baroda, Rajpipla, ^'Dtems. 
Bansda, and Dharampiir; on the south by Thana District and 
the Portuguese territory of Daman; and on the west by the 
Arabian Sea. A broad strip of Baroda (Gaikwar’s) territory 
separates the north-western from the south-eastern portion of 
the District. 

Surat ])istrict consists of a wide alluvial plain, stretching 
between the Dang hills and the coast, from the Kim river 
on the north to the Damanganga on the south, a distance of 
about 80 miles. The coast-line runs along the Arabian Sea 
where it begins to narrow into the Gulf of Cambay. Small 
hillocks of drifted sand fringe the greater part of the shore, in 
some parts dry and barren, but in others watered by springs, 
enclosed by hedges, and covered with a thick growth of 
creepers and date-palms. I’hrough the openings of the river 
mouths, however, the tide runs uj) behind the barrier of sand¬ 
hills, and floods either permanently or temporarily a large area 
(estimated at 100,000 acTes in 1876 and at 12,019 acres in 
1904) of salt marshes. Beyond spreads a central alluvial belt 
of highly cultivated land, with a width of about 60 miles in the 
north, where the river Tapti, carrying down a deposit of loam, 
forms a deep and fertile tract; but as the coast line trends 
towards the south, the hills at the same time draw nearer to the 
coast, and restrict the alluvial country to a breadth of little 
more than 15 miles on the Daman border. The deep loam 
brought down by the Tapti gives a level aspect to the northern 
tract; but farther south, a number of small and rapid rivers 
have cut themselves ravine-like beds, between which lie rougher 
uplands with a scantier soil and poorer vegetation. In the 
hollows, and often on the open plain, rich deposits of black 
cotton soil overlie the alluvium. The eastern border of the 
District consists of less fruitful lands, cut up by small torrents, 
and interspersed with mounds of rising ground. Here the huts 
of an ill-fed and almost unsettled peasantry replace the rich 
villages of skilled cultivators in the central lowfland. On the 
border, this wild region passes gradually into the hills and 
forests of the Dangs, an unlv^althy jungle wdiich none but the 
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aboriginal tribes can inhabit save at special periods of the yearr 
The Dangs are leased from Bhil chiefs. 

The average elevation of the District is not much more than 
150 feet above sea-level. In the north are chains of flat- 
topped hills which reach a height of between 200 and 300 feet; 
south of the 'lapti a series of high lands separate the plains of 
« Surat from those of Khandesh. J^'ive miles from the ruined 
fort of Pardi is the hill of Parnera, with an estimated elevation 
of 500 feet above the sea. Except the Kim and the Tapti in 
the north, the District has no large rivers; but in the south are 
deep and navigable creeks, which form admirable outlets for 
produce, and provide a secure shelter to the smaller coasting 
craft. The Kim rises in the Rajpipla hills and, after a course 
of 70 miles, falls into the (nilf of Cambay. Its waters are 
useful for neither navigation nor irrigation. Idic Tapti gives 
rise to the largest alluvial lowland in the I )istrict; but its 
frecpicnt floods have caused great loss of life and damage to 
property. The course of this river through Surat District is 
50 miles in a direct line, but 70 miles including windings. I'or 
32 miles it is tidal, and passes through a highly cultivated plain, 
but it Is navigable only as far as Surat, 20 miles from its mouth. 
The \\'arli is a ('onsiderablc tributary. Of creeks, the northern¬ 
most formed by the Sina river has on its right hank, about 
4 miles from the coast, the harbour of Bhagva. f arther south, 
about 8 miles north of the 'raj>ti mouth, the Tcna creek runs 
inland for about 8 miles, f'our miles north of the Ambika in 
the wx\st of JalaljHir is the large inlet known as the Kanai 
creek. The District contains no natural lakes, but reservoirs 
or tanks cover a total area of 16 s(]uare miles. AVith one 
exception they consist of small })onds, formed by throwing 
horseshoe embankments across the natural lines of drainage, 
and arc used for irrigation. The reservoir at Palan has an area 
of 153 acres. 

Geology. Three geological formations occur in the lands of Surat 
I )istrict. Of these, the lowest is the Deccan tra}); the middle 
is the 'J'ertiary, represented by gravel, conglomerates, sand¬ 
stone, and limestone, w'ith and without Nummulites; the 
highest is the recent, represented by cotton soil, alluvium, and 
river-beds. The Deccan trap extends from the hilly country 
on the east as far west as Tadkesar, about 22 miles north-east 
of the city of Surat. From Tadkesar, though its limit is 
concealed by the alluvium of the plains, the trap appears to 
strike south-by-west, coming out upon the sea-shore near 
Bulsar. The formation consista mostly of basalt flows with 
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some intercalations of laterite, intersected by numerous dikes, 
most of them porphyritic. Intervening between the trap and 
the Tertiary is laterite, which is also interbedded with the 
lower beds of the Tertiary. The Tertiary includes representa¬ 
tives of the groups known in Sind as Ut)per Kirthar (Sjnntangi 
of Baluchistan), (iaj, and Manchhar (Siwaliks of the sub- 
Himalayas). The Tertiary beds spread in gentle undulations* 
under a large portion of the District. In every case they form 
a fringe to the rocky trap country and border the alluvium of 
Clujarat, by which on the west they are concealed, 'bhe lower 
beds of the series, those which correspond with the upi^er part 
of the Kirthar group in Sind, arc of middle eocene age 
(Lutetian). They contain hands of limestone, usually sandy 
and impure, abounding in Nummulites and other fossils, resting 
on laterite and containing numerous inlerc'alations, towards 
their base, of ferruginous lateritic clays. 'The Niimmulitic 
series includes beds of agate conglomerate, apparently of con¬ 
siderable thickness. The upper beds, including representatives 
of the Gaj and Manchhar, are principally of miocene age. 

They consist of gravel with a large proportion of agate pebbles, 
sandy clays, and calcareous sandstone, frequently nodular. 

'Lhe gravels are often cemented into a conglomerate. Fossils 
of both marine and terrestrial origin occur in some of the beds. 
Alluvium extends over a considerable portion of the District, 
concealing and covering up the rocks in the low ground, and 
forming the high banks w'hich overhang all the larger streams 
at a little distance from the sea. I'hroughoiit almost the entire 
District the surface of the ground consists of ‘black soil,^ 
resulting from the decomposition of the basalt or of an alluvium 
largely made up of basaltic materials. In Surat, as in nearly 
all the lands surrounding the (iulf of Cambay, the wells often 
yield brackish water, owing to the presence of salt in the 
Tertiary sediments, principally in those of the upper division 

'I'he common toddy-yielding wiki date-tree grows more or less Botany, 
freely over the whole District. Near village sites and on garden 
lands, groves of mango, tamarind, banyan, limhdo {Afc/ia Azadi- 
7'ac/iin), pipal {Ficus reUgiosa)^ and other fruit and shade trees 
are commonly found. I'he mangoes of some vSurat gardens 
approach the Bombay ^ Alphonso' and Pairi' in flavour and 
sweetness. There are no good timber trees. The babul is 

^ A. lif Wynne, ‘Geological Notes on the Surat Collcctoratc,’ Kccords^ 
Geologiial Siirvey of India, vol. i, pp. 27-32 ; W. T. lUanford, ‘Geology 
of the Taptce and I.ovver Nerbudda,’ Memoirs, Geological Sui^Viy of India^ 
vol. vi, pt. iii. * 
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found in small bushes in most parts of the District, springing up 
freely in fields set apart for the cultivation of grass. Wild 
flowering-plants are not numerous, the commonest being 
Hibiscus^ Abu 1 iIo 7 t^ SHa, Ckrodefidi' 07 i^ Phlo 7 nis^ Salvador a ^ 
Celosia^ and Leiicas, 

Faunn. The fauna of Surat includes a few tigers, stragglers from the 
'jungles of Bansda and Dharampur, besides leopards (which are 
found throughout the District), bears, wild hog, wolves, hyenas, 
spotted deer, and antelope. Otters and grey foxes are also met 
with. Duck, wild geese, teal, and other wild-fowl abound 
during the cold season on the ponds and reservoirs ; and hares, 
partridges, and cjuail are common. 

Climate The climate varies greatly with the distance from the sea. 

and icm- neighbourhood of the coast, under the influence of the 

sca-breeze, which is carried up the creeks, an equable tempera¬ 
ture prevails ; but from 8 to lo miles inland the breeze ceases to 
blow. 'The temperature rises in i)laces to 109° in April, the 
minimum being 44° in December. The mean tcmi)erature at 
Surat city is 82*^. 

Rainfall. The coast possesses a much lighter rainfall than the interior, 
the annual average ranging from 35 inches in Chorasi to 72 
inches in Pardi. The average at vSurat city for the twenty-five 
years ending 1903 amounted to 39*5 inches. In the District it 
varies from 38 to 80 inches, l^ardi in the south and Mandvi 
in the north-cast have a bad reputation for unhealthiness, as 
.shown by the proverb, ‘ Bagvada is half death; Mandvi is whole 
death.’ 

History. Surat was one of the carlie.st portions of India brought into 
close relations with European countries, and its history merges 
almost entirely into that of its capital, long the greatest maritime 
city of the peninsula. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer (a. i). 
150), speaks of the trade centre of Pulipula, perhaps Phulpada, 
the sacred part of Surat city. The city itself a])pears to be com¬ 
paratively modern, though the Musidman historians assert that 
at the commencement of the thirteenth century Kutb-ud-dhi, 
after defeating Blum Deo, Rajput king of xA.nhilvada, penetrated 
as far south as Riinder and Surat. The District then formed 
part of the dominions ruled over by a Hindu chief, who fled 
from his fortress at Kanrej, 13 miles cast of Surat city, and 
submitted to the Musalman conqueror, so obtaining leave to 
retain his principality. In 1347, during the Gujarat rebellion 
in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, Surat was plundered 
by the troops of the king. In 1373 Firoz Tughlak built a fort 
at Surat to protect the place against the Bhils. During the 
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fifteenth century no notice of Surat occurs in the chronicles 
of the Musalman kings of Ahmadabad. Tradition generally 
assigns the foundation of the modern city to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when a rich Hindu trader, Gopi by name, 
settled here, and made many improvements. As early as 1514 
the Portuguese traveller Barbosa describes Surat as a very im¬ 
portant seaport, ‘ frequented by many ships from Malabar and * 
all other parts.’ Two years before the Portuguese had burnt 
the town, an outrage which they repeated in 1530 and 1531. 
Thereupon the Ahmadabnd king gave orders for building a 
stronger fort, completed about 1546. In 1572 Surat fell into 
the hands of the Mirzas, then in rebellion against the emperor 
Akbar. Early in the succeeding year Akbar arrived in person 
before the town, which he captured after a vigorous siege. For 
160 years the city and District remained under the administra¬ 
tion of officers a])pointed by the Mughal court. During the 
reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan, Surat enjoyed 
unbroken peace, and rose to be one of the first mercantile cities 
of India. In Akbar’s great revenue survey the city is mentioned 
as a first-class port, ruled by two distinct officers. 

After 1573 the Portuguese remained undisputed masters of 
the Surat seas. But in 1608 an English ship arrived at the 
mouth of the Tapti, bringing letters from James I to the 
emperor Jahangir. Mukarrab Khan, the Mughal governor, 
allowed the captain to bring his merchandise into the town. 
Next year a second English ship arrived off Gujarat, but was 
wrecked on the Surat coast. The Portuguese endeavoured to 
prevent the shi])wrecked crew from settling in the town, and 
they accordingly went up to Agra with their captain. In 1609 
the son of the last Musalman king of Ahmadabad attempted 
unsuccessfully to recover Surat from the Mughals. Two years 
later a small fleet of three English ships arrived in the "I'apti ; 
but as the Portuguese occupied the coast and entrance, the 
English admiral. Sir II. Middleton, was compelled to anchor 
outside. Small skirmishes took place between the rival traders, 
until in the end the English withdrew. In 1612, however, the 
governor of Gujarat concluded a treaty, by which the English 
were permitted to trade at Surat, Cambay, Ahmadabad, and 
^logha. After a fierce fight w'ith the Portuguese, they made 
good their position, established their first factory in India, and 
shortly afterwards obtained a charter {far^ndn) from the 
omperor. Surat thus became the scat of a presidency of the 
East India Company. The Company’s ships usually anchored 
in a roadstead north of the jnouth of the Tapti, called in old 
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books ‘ Swally ' or ‘ Swally Hole/ but correctly Suvali. Con¬ 
tinued intrigues between the Portuguese and the Mughals made 
the position of the English traders long uncertain, till Sir 
Thomas Roe arrived in 1615, and went on to Ajmer, where 
Jahangir then held his court. After three years’ residence there. 
Roe returned to the coast in 1618, bringing important privileges 
for the^^English. Meanwhile the Dutch also had made a settle¬ 
ment in Surat, and obtained leave to establish a fictory. 

Early travellers describe the city as populous and wealthy, 
with handsome houses and a busy trade. The fifty years 
between the establishment of the English and Dutch and the 
accession of Aurangzeb were remarkable for increasing pros¬ 
perity. With the access of wealth the city improved greatly in 
apj)earance. During the busy winter months lodgings could 
hardly be obtained owing to the influx of people. Caravans 
passed between Surat and Golconda, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. 
Ships arrived from the Konkan and the Malabar coast; while 
from the outer world, besides the flourishing Euroi)ean trade, 
merchants came from Arabia, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, and 
Acheen in Sumatra. Silk and cotton cloth formed the chief 
articles of export. European shi[)s did not complete the lading 
and unlading of their cargoes at Surat; but having disposed of 
a part of their goods, and laid in a stock of indigo for the home 
market, they took on board a su})ply of Gujarat manufactures 
for the eastern trade, and sailed to Acheen and Bantam, where 
they exchanged the remainder of their European and Indian 
merchandise for spices. 'The Dutch in particular made Surat 
their principal factory in India, while the h'rench also had a 
small settlement here. 

Under Aurangzeb the District suffered from frcciuent Maratha 
raids, which, however, did little to impair its mercantile position, 
d'he silting up of the head of the Cambay Gulf, the disturbed 
state of Northern Gujarat, and the destruction of Diu by the 
Maskat Arabs in 1670, combined to concentrate the trade of 
the province upon Surat. Its position as ‘the gate of Mecca’ 
or the ‘blessed port’ i^Randar AfHba 7 'ak) was further increased 
in importance by the religious zeal of Aurangzeb. But the rise 
of the predatory Maratha ])Ower put a temporary check on its 
prosperity. The first considerable Maratha raid took place in 
1664, when Sivaji suddenly appeared before Surat, and pillaged 
the city unopposed for three days. He collected in t^hat short 
time a booty estimated at a million sterling. The English and 
Dutch factories were bravely defended by their inmates, who 
succeeded in saving a portion of^he city. Encouraged by this 
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success, the Maratha leader returned in the year 1669, and once 
more plundered Surat. Thenceforward for several years a 
Maratha raid was almost an annual certainty. The Europeans 
usually retired to their factories on these occasions, and 
endeavoured, by conciliating the Marathas, to save their own 
interests. Nevertheless the city probably reached its highest 
pitch of wealth during this troublous period at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It contained a j)0[)iilation estimated at 
200,000 persons, and its buildings, especially two handsome 
mosques, were not unworthy of its commercial greatness. In 
1695 it is described as ‘the prime mart of India,—all nations 
of the world trading there; no ship trading in the Indian Ocean 
but what puts into Surat to buy, sell, or load.^ 

But the importance of Surat to the English East India (Com¬ 
pany declined considerably during the latter part of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, owing partly to the growing value of Iknnbay, and partly 
to disorders in the city itself. In 1678 the settlement was 
reduced to an agency, though three years later it once more 
became a presidency. In 1684 orders were received to transfer 
the chief seat of the Company’s trade to Bombay—a transfer 
actually effected in 1687. During the greater part of this period 
the Dutch were the most successful traders in Surat. 

From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the authority of the 
Delhi court gradually declined, and the Marathas established 
their power up to the very walls of Surat. The governors 
nominally appointed by the Mughals employed themselves 
chiefly in fighting with the Hindu intruders for the country 
just beyond the gates. At length, in 1733, 'Teg Bakht Khan, 
governor of the city, declared himself independent; and for 
twenty-seven years Surat remained under a native dynasty. 
For the first thirteen years of this period Teg Bakht Khan 
maintained unbroken control over the city ; but after his death 
in 1746 complete anarchy for a time prevailed. 'Fhe English 
and Dutch took an active part in* the struggles for the succes¬ 
sion, sometimes in concert and sometimes as partisans of the 
rival competitors. In 1759 internal faction had rendered trade 
so insecure that the authorities at Bombay determined to make 
an attack upon Surat, with the sanction of the Marathas, now 
practically masters of Western India. After a slight resistance 
the governor capitulated, and the English became supreme in 
Surat, ^"or forty-one years the government of the new dei)en- 
dency was practically carried on by the conquerors, but the 
governors or Nawabs still retained a show of independence 
until 1800. The earlier yekrs of English rule brought pros- 
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perity again to the city, which increased in size, owing partly 
to the security of British protection and partly to the sudden 
development of a great export trade in raw cotton with China. 
The population of the city was estimated at 800,000 persons, 
though this figure is doubtless excessive. I'owards the close of 
the century, however, the general disorder of all Central and 
‘Western India, and the repeated wars in Europe, combined to 
weaken its prosperity. Two local events, the storm of 1782 
and the famine of 1790, also contributed to drive away trade, 
the greater part of which now centred in Bombay. 

In 1799 the last nominally independent Nawab died, and an 
arrangement was effected with his brother by which the govern¬ 
ment became wholly vested in the British, the new Nawab 
retaining only the title and a considerable pension. The poli¬ 
tical management of Surat, up to May 14, 1800, had first been 
under an officer styled ‘(diief for the Affairs of the British 
Nation, and Governor of the Mughal Castle and Meet of Surat,’ 
and subsequently under a lieutenant-governor. The last of 
the.se was Mr. Daniel Seton, whose monument is in the cathe¬ 
dral at Bombay. By the proclamation of Jonathan Duncan, 
dated May 15, 1800, Surat District was placed under a Collec¬ 
tor, Mr. E. Galley, and a Judge and Magistrate, Mr. Alexander 
Ramsay, one of whom, generally the Judge, was also in j)olitical 
charge of the titular Nawab and the small chiefs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ab Agent to the Governor of Bombay. d 1 ie arrange¬ 
ments of 1800 put the Engli.sh in possession of Suiat and 
Rander. Subsequent cessions under the Treaties of Bassein 
(1802) and Poona (1817), together with the laj)se of the Mandvi 
State in 1839, brought the District into its present shape. The 
title of Nawab became extinct in 1842. Since the introduction 
of British rule Surat has remained free from external attacks 
and from internal anarchy, the only considerable breach of the 
public })eacc having been occasioned by a Musalman distur¬ 
bance in 1810. During the Mutiny of 1857 Surat enjoyed 
unbroken tranquillity, due in great measure to the steadfast 
loyalty of its leading Muhammadan family, that of the late 
Saiyid Edroos. 

The District contains many buildings upwards of three cen¬ 
turies old. Some of the mosques have been constructed out 
of Jain temples, as, for example, the Jama Masjid, the Mian, 
Kharwa, and Munshi’s mosque at Rander. Specimens of ex¬ 
cellent wood-carving are to be found on many of the older 
houses in Surat city. There are famous Dutch and English 
cemeteries outside the city. Vau??’s tomb at the mouth of the 
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Tapti deserves mention. The tomb bears no inscription, but 
in the upper part is a chamber used by the English in former 
times as a meeting-place for parties of pleasure. Vaux was 
a book-keeper to Sir Josia Child, and finally rose to be 
Deputy-Governor of Bombay. He was drowned in the Tapti 
in 1697. 

The Census of 1851 returned the total number of jnhabi-The 
tants at 492,684. 'The population at each of the last four 
enumerations was: (1872) 607,087, (1881) 614,198, (1891) 
649,989, and (1901) 637,017. The decline in the last decade 
was due to the famine of 1899-1900. The area, j)opulation, 
t^c., of the eight tdliikas in 1901 are given in the following 
table:— 
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The District contains 770 villages and 8 towns, the largest 
being Sukat City, the head-quarters and chief commercial 
centre, Bulsak, Randkk, Bardoli, and Bardi. The density 
of population is 385'piTsons per square mile, and it thus stands 
second for density among the 24 Districts of the Presidency. 

The Mandvi tdluka is sparsely peopled, on account of the 
unhealthiness of the climate. Tlve language in ordinary use is 
Gujarati, spoken by 95 per cent, of the population. Hindus 
form 86 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 8 per cent. ; Parsis 
and Jains, 2 per-cent. each. 

The chief cultivating castes are the Anavla Brahmans (2 5,000), Cnstes and 
Kunbis (38,000), and Kolls (100,000). Rajputs (9,000), Musal- 
man Bohras (15,000), and a few Parsis are also to be found 
among ^riculturists. Of the aboriginal races, Dublas (78,000) 
with their numerous sections, Dhodias (51,000), and Chodhras 
(30,000) are the most important. The leading artisan classes 
are Ghanchis (oilmen, 12,600), Golas (rice-huskers, 8,000), 
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Khattris (weavers, ii,ooo), and Kumbhars (potters, ii,ooo). 
The Vanis or traders number 12,000. Among depressed 
classes, the Dhers (30,000) are numerically important. The 
] 3 hcrs of Surat are active and intelligent, and are largely 
employed by Europeans as domestic servants. Surat, in spite 
of the commercial importance of its chief town, is still essen- 
*tially a^rural District. Nearly 60 per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, while the industrial class forms 
35 per cent. 

The Christian population of Surat District in 1901 was 1,092. 
Of these, about 600 are native Christians. A branch of the 
Irish IVesbyterian Mission has been established in Surat city 
since 1846, and maintains 2 high schools, 18 primary schools, 
an orphanage with 125 inmates, and a printing-]ness, estab¬ 
lished by the London Missionary Society in 1820, which pub¬ 
lished thirty-six English and vernacular books in 1904. In 
1894 the Dunker Brethren, an American mission, was estab¬ 
lished at Bulsar, and now maintains an orphanage, a technical 
school, and several village schools. 

The soils, all more or less alluvial in character, belong 
for agricultural purposes to three chief classes: black, light, 
and tha /^esar or medium. Apart from the Olpad tdluka^ 
wlicre black soil is most common, two broad belts of black 
soil run through the District. Of these, one passes along 
the sea-coast, the other through the Pardi and Chikhli idlukas 
near the foot of the eastern hills. Light soil is commonest 
near the banks of the Tapti, Ambika, and Auranga rivers. 
This is the richest soil of the District, ])roducing in raj)id 
succession the most luxuriant crops. I'atches of kesar are 
to be found in almost every part of the District. "J'he most 
striking feature in agriculture is the difference between the 
tillage of the ujli or fair races, and that of the kala or dark 
aboriginal cultivators. I’he dark races ordinarily use only the 
rudest processes; grow little save the coarser kinds of grain, 
seldom aitemj)ting to raise wheat or millet; and have no 
implements for weeding or cleaning the fields. After sowing 
their crops they leave the land, and only return some nicmths 
later for the harvest. As soon as they have gathered in their 
crops, they barter the surplus grain for liquor. In the more 
settled i)arts of the District, however, the dark races are 
now improving their mode of tillage. The fair cu^jLivators, 
on Yhe other hand, who own the rich alluvial soil of the 
lowlands, are among the most industrious and intelligent in 
Western India. • 
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The District is almost entirely ryotivdri, with some indm Chief agri¬ 
lands. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown 
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Rice and joivdr are the staple crops, with an area of 157 
and 172 stjuaTe miles res})cctively. Rice is grown chiefly on 
the black or red soil in the neighbourhood of tanks or ponds, 
with vdl or castor as a second crop. Jo 7 vdr is largely grown 
in the northern jxirt of the District. Cotton covers 154 square 
miles, chiefly in the Tapli valley ; it is also s})reading south. 

Kodra forms the food of the j)oorest classes. Among ])ulses 
the most important is tur (37 .stjuare miles) ; vdl occupies 
74 square miles. Wheat and hdjra occupy 56 and 14 square 
miles respectively. In the south of the District castor is 
e.xtcnsively cultivated. 

Efforts have from time to time been made to improve the Tmprove- 
staple of the local cotton, and an improved variety of sugar- 
canc from Mauritius was introduced in i<S36. It is now the tural 
favourite crop in irrigated land in the Jalalpur and Bulsar pj'actice. 
tdhikas. There is an experimental farm in the District, but the 
results so far attained are not .sufficiently important to claim 
notice. During the decade ending 1903-4, nearly 9 lakhs was 
advanced to cultivators for land improvements and the purchase 
of seed and cattle, of which 4-1 lakhs was lent in 1899-1900 
and 2*5 lakhs in the two succeeding years. 

I'hc indigenous or talabda bullock is generally of medium Cattle and 
size, and is used chiefly for agricultural purposes. The large 
muscular bullocks or hedia are brought from Northern Gujarat. 

A third class of bullock, small but hardy and a quick mover, 
is much used in harness. The cows and buffaloes of the 
District are greatly esteemed—the cows for their appearance 
and the buffaloes for their yield of milk. The Buisar tdluka 
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is famous for its breed of patiri goats, which are good milkers, 
and are highly prized in Bombay. 

Of the total cultivated area, 22 square miles, or 3 per cent., 
were irrigated in 1903-4: 13 from tanks and 9 from wells. 
The chief sources are: Government works, 301 in number; 
wells, 7,147 ; tanks, 1,114 • ‘others,’ 42. Of the total irrigated 
area, about 3,200 acres are under sugar-cane. 

'There are no fresh-water fisheries, but the rivers contain fish 
of large size. The sea fisheries employ a fleet of many hundred 
boats. 

Though on the whole well clothed with trees, the District 
doc‘S not possess many revenue-yielding trees, except toddy- 
pahns, which are tapped for liquor. In the Chikhli tdhika 
a small area under teak has been set apart as a forest Reserve. 
A rough hilly tract in the east and north-cast of Mandvi is 
the only area suitable for forest. 'The total area of forests is 
72 s(|uare miles, which is almost entirely in the charge of the 
Forest dcjiartment, represented by a di\'isional 'Forest officer 
assisted by an Extra-Assistant Conservator. The forest revenue 
in 1903-4, including the revenue from the Dangs, was Rs. 3 7,500. 

Surat is well supplied with building stone. Good material 
for road-metal, though scarce, can be obtained at from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 3-| Tier too cubic feet from IMrdi and Bulsar. Iron¬ 
stone is common, but iron is not worked. Metallic sand 
accumulates at the mouths of rivers, and is used instead of 
blotting-paper by the writing classes. Agate or carnelian, 
locally known as hakik^ is obtained from the trap and sold to 
the lapidaries of Cambay. 

'Fhe brocades of Surat, worked with gold and silver flowers 
on a silk ground, had a reputation in former times. Surat 
city was also famed for its coarse and coloured cottons, while 
Broach had a name for muslins. JTom Surat likewise came 
elegant targets of rhinoceros hide, which was brought over 
from Africa, and polished in Surat until it glistened like 
tortoise-shell. 'Fhe shield was studded with silver nails and 
then sold at a price varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. Ship¬ 
building was at one time an important industry, to a great 
extent in the hands of the Parsis. The largest vessels w^ere 
engaged in the China trade, and were from 500 to 1,000 tons 
burden. Many of the ships were built on European lines. 
'Phey were mostly manned by English crews and flew the 
English flag. The sea-borne trade from the ports has greatly 
fallen off of late years. The industries of Surat city suffered 
from the damage done to the houses and workshops in the 
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great fire of 1889, when property valued at 25 lakhs was de¬ 
stroyed. At the present time the weaving of cotton and silk 
goods is the chief industry of the District. There are three 
steam mills in Surat city, containing 34,290 spindles and 
180 looms, which spin and weave annually nearly 3 million 
pounds of cotton yarn and about half a million pounds of 
cotton cloth. They employ 1,288 persons. Except among ' 
the aboriginal tribes, hand-weaving is everywhere conimon. 

Silk brocades and embroideries arc still manuflicturcd in Surat 
city. They have a widespread reputation, and exhibit skill 
of a high order. Nowhere in the Presidency are finer fabrics 
woven on hand-looms. 'I'here is one salt-work in the District, 
which yields annually 300,000 maunds, valued at 6-| lakhs. 

Trade centres chiefly in the towns of Surat and Bulsar, as Commerce*, 
well as in the seaj)ort of Biliniora (Baroda territory). The 
total value of the exports from the seven seaports which 
afforded an outlet for the produce of the District in 1874 
amounted to -nearly 44^ lakhs, and that of the imports to 
7 lakhs. These figures include the value of commodities 
shipped and received at Baroda ports. The two principal 
seaports are Surat city and Bulsar. In 1903-4 the value of 
the exports from these taken together was 13 lakhs; and of the 
imports about 18 lakhs. The exports include grain, cotton, 
pulse, mahud fruit, timber, and bamboos; the imports include 
tobacco, cotton-seed, iron, coco-nuts, and European goods. 

There are 462 miles of road, of which loo miles arc metalled, Communi- 
connecting the principal towns with the railway. Of the Railways 
metalled roads, 2\ miles of Provincial and 70^ of Local roads and roads, 
are maintained by the Public Works department. Avenues of 
trees are maintained along 190 miles. The only important 
bridges for cart traffic are those over the Tapti at Surat, and 
over the Tcna creek near Olpad. The Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India .Railway runs through the District parallel to the 
coast for about 60 miles, crossing the Tapti at Surat city on 
a fine iron-girder bridge. 'Fhe Tapti Valley Railway, 155 miles 
in length, which joins Surat to the Great Indian Peninsula 
system at Amalner in Khandesh District, was opened in 1900. 

It traverses the District for ii miles. 

History records severe famine in the years 1623, 1717, 1747, Famine, 
and 1803. From the commencement of British rule, however, 
until 1899 no famine was sufficiently intense to cause suffering 
to the p6ople. Owing to the failure of the late rains in 1899 
distress rapidly developed; and, in December of that year, 
there were 4,700 persons or^ relief works. By March, 1900, 
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the number had increased to 15,000. In July, 1900, there? 
were 35,000 on the works, including 29,000 in receipt of gra¬ 
tuitous relief. Surat, however, escaped the severity of the 
famine in the adjoining Districts. The total increase in the 
number of deaths from all causes during the famine was 30,000, 
and the population decreased 2 per cent, between 1891 and 
1901. The total expenditure in connexion with famine relief 
in this and the adjacent District of Broach exceeded 48 1 lakhs, 
and 4 lakhs of land revenue was remitted in Surat District. 
It is calculated that over 50,000 cattle perished in the drought. 
Floods on the Tapti river have frequently caused great damage 
to Surat City, in the article on which some particulars of the 
most disastrous floods are given. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions, in charge of 
an Assistant Collector and two Deputy-Collectors. It contains 
8 talukas : namely, Bardoli, Bulsar, Chikhi.t, Ciiorasi, 
Jalat.pur, Mandvi, Olpad, and Pardi. Bardoli includes 
the petty subdivision (petha) of Valod. The Collector is 
Political Agent for Sachin State, which is administered by 
the Assistant Collector, subject to his control. The States of 
Bansda and Dharampur and the Dangs estate are also under 
his political control, the Assistant Political Agent for the latter 
estate being the divisional Forest officer. 

The District and Sessions Judge, with whom is associated 
a Judge of a Small Cause Court, is assisted by one Assistant 
Judge and four Subordinate Judges, sitting one at Olpad, two 
at Surat, and one at Bulsar. There are twelve officers to 
administer criminal justice. The city of Surat forms a separate 
magisterial charge under a City Magistrate. The District is 
remarkably free from crime, offences against the excise law 
being the most numerous. 

At the time of annexation, the girasias, or large landowners 
of Surat, claimed, as the representatives of the original Hindu 
pro])rietors, a share of the land revenue, and levied their dues 
at the head of an armed force. In 1813 Government under¬ 
took to collect the amount of these claims by its own officers. 
In addition to the girdsids, there were numerous desais or 
middlemen to whom the land revenue was farmed under the 
old regime. To decrease the power and influence of these 
desais, the British Government (1814) appointed accountants 
to each village, who collected the revenue direct from the 
cultivators, thus rendering the practice of farming unnecessary. 
No change was made in the old rates until 1833, when, in 
consequence of the fall in pricey they were revised and con- 
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siderably reduced. In 1836 committees were appointed to 
divide the soil into classes and fix equitable rates; and be¬ 
tween 1863 and 1882 the survey settlement was introduced, 
which raised the total revenue demand from 18^ to 21^ lakhs. 
A revision was made between 1897 and 1905. The new 
survey found an excess in the cultivated area of 4 per cent, 
over the amount shown in the accounts, and the settle;nent 
enhanced the total revenue by nearly one lakh, or 4 per cent. 
The average rates of assessment are: ‘dry' land, Rs. 2-11 
(maximum scale, Rs. 7-8; minimum scale, R. i); rice land, 
Rs. 8-1 (maximum scale, Rs. 7-8; minimum scale, Rs. 1-4); 
and garden land, Rs. 8-11 (maximum scale, Rs. 12, minimum 
scale, Rs. 5). 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

30,63 

41,29 

27,62 

49,65 

32,55 

42,74 

30,80 

.S5.26 


There are four municipalities in the District: namely, Surat, Munici- 
Rander, Bulsar, and Mandvi. Outside of these, local 
affairs are managed by the District board and eight 
boards. The receipts of the local boards amounted in 1903-4 
to about 3 lakhs, and the expenditure to 2^ lakhs, including 
one lakh spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Sui)erintendcnt of police is assisted by 2 Tolicc ami 
inspectors. There are altogether 11 police stations. The 
total number of policemen is 881, under ii chief constables, 
besides 14 mounted police under 2 daffaddrs. There are 9 
subsidiary jails and 9 lock-ups in the District, with accom¬ 
modation for 208 prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 69, of whom 5 were females. 

Surat stands second among the iwcnty-four Districts of the Education. 
Presidency for the literacy of its inhabitants, of whom 13*3 per 
cent. (24*5 males and 2-4 females) could read and write in i9or. 

In 1880-1 the District contained 293 schools with 19,363 
pupils. The latter had increased to 28,658 in 1890-1, and 
to 31,902 in 1900-1. In 1903-4 the District possessed 480 
schools, attended by 31,719 pupils, including 6,363 girls. Of 
these institutions, 6 are high schools, 26 middle, 341 primary, 
and one a special industrial school. Of the 374 public institu¬ 
tions, 2 are managed by Government, 312 by local or municipal 
boards, 36 are aided, and 24 unaided. The total expenditure 
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on education in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 2\ lakhs, of which 
64 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

In 1904 the District possessed one hospital and twelve 
dispensaries, including one for women at Surat. These institu¬ 
tions contain accommodation for 120 in-patients. Including 
1,541 in-patients, the number of persons treated in 1904 was 
86,oqo, and the number of operations performed was 2,721. 
The expenditure on medical relief was Rs. 39,000, of which 
Rs. 17,000 was met from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 16,091, representing a proportion of 25-3 per 1,000 of 
the population, which is slightly above the average for the 
Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. ii (Surat and 
Broach) (1877).] 

Olpad. —North-western taluka of Surat District, Bombay, 
lying between 21° and 21® 28' N. and 72° 35' and 72° 57' E., 
with an area of 323 square miles. The taluka contains 118 
villages and one town, Olpad (population, 3,275), the head¬ 
quarters. The population in 1901 was 58,748, compared with 
66,668 in 1891. The density, 182 persons per square mile, is 
much below the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 amounted to nearly 5-6 lakhs. Olpad forms an almost 
unbroken plain, and the fields are generally unenclosed owing 
to the low level and the inroads of the sea. Well-irrigation is 
possible only in a few of the eastern villages. The climate is 
generally healthy. 'Phe rainfall (39 inches) is less than in the 
rest of the District. 

Mandvi Taluka. —North-eastern taluka of Surat District, 
Bombay, lying between 21° 12' and 21° 27' N. and 72° 59'and 
73° 29' E., with an area of 279 square miles. The Tapti river 
forms the southern boundary. There are 136 villages and one 
town, Mandvi (population, 4,142), the head-quarters. The 
population in 1901 was 42,450, compared with 53,942 in 1891. 
This is the most thinly populated taluka in the District, and 
the density, 152 persons per square mile, is much below the 
average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to over 
1-8 lakhs. The western part of the taluka is the most fertile 
and prosperous ; in the east the population gradually becomes 
scanty and unsettled, and cultivation disappears. The climate 
is the worst in Surat District. In both ponds and,wells the 
water-supply is defective and its quality bad. The staple crops 
are rice, cotton, 2a[\djoivdr. 

Chorasi. — Central taluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying 
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between 21° 2' and 21° 17' N. and 72® 42' and 72° 59' E., 
with an area of 102 square miles. Chorasi contains two towns, 
Surat (population, 119,306), the District head-quarters, and 
Rander (10,478); and 65 villages. The population in 1901 
was 169,100, compared with 159,170 in 1891. Owing to the 
inclusion of the city, the density is as high as 1,658 persons per 
square mile. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to 2-8 lakhs. The tdluka forms a richly wooded plain, with 
highly cultivated fields enclosed with hedges. AVith the excep¬ 
tion of the Tapti, which forms the northern boundary for about 
18 miles, there is no river of importance, and the water-supply 
is defective, owning to the smallness of the village reservoirs 
and the brackishness of the well water. 

Bardoli Taluka. —Tdluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying 
between 20^ 56' and 21° 14' N. and 73^^ o' and 73^^ 21' E., 
with an area of 222 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
80,678, compared with 84,111 in 1891. The tdluka contains 
one town, BaiJdoli (population, 5,172), the head-quarters; and 
123 villages. Land revenue and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to 
more than 5 lakhs. There are no alienated villages in Bardoli, 
which forms a richly wooded plain, with stretches of grass land 
covered with date-palms and ^a/^/ 7 /-trees. Towards the west the 
tdluka has the benefit of the sea-breeze, and is well supplied 
with water. The climate of the eastern part is hotter and 
.somewhat feverish. 

Jalalpur Taluka. —Central tdluka of Surat District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 20° 45' and 21® o' N. and 72® 47' and 73® 
8' E., with an area of 188 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 81,182, compared with 78,649 in 1891, the average 
density being 432 persons per square mile. The tdluka 
contains 91 villages, Jalalpur being the head-quarters. Land 
revenue and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to over 3 6 lakhs. 
Jalalpur is a level plain of deep alluvial soil, sloping tow^ards 
the sea, where it ends in a salt marsh. Along the coast-line 
low sandhills appear at intervals. With the exception of the 
salt lands near the coast, the country is rich, highly cultivated, 
and well supplied with water, groves of fruit trees, and valuable 
timber. The villages are large and prosperous. Besides the 
tract on the coast, there are extensive salt marshes along the 
banks of the Puma and Ambika rivers. The reclaimed land 
has been^made to yield a small return of rice. Joivdr^ bdjra, 
and rice*are the staple crops. Miscellaneous crops are pulses, 
gram, oilseeds, sugar-cane, and plantains. 'Phe climate is mild 
and healthy throughout the ; 
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Chikhli. —Eastern tdluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying 
between 20° 37' and 20® 54' N. and 72® 59' and 73° 17' E., 
with an area of 168 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 59,692, compared with 61,315 in 1891. The tdluka 
contains 61 villages and one town, Chikhli (population, 4,440), 
the head-quarters. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 2*3 lakhs. Chikhli consists of raised plateaux 
with intervening belts of low-lying land. The elevated tracts 
are seamed by rocky watercourses ; the soil, being poor and 
shallow, is cultivated only in patches, and yields little but 
grass and brushwood. The low-lying lands between these 
elevations contain a very fertile soil, bearing superior crops of 
grain, sugar-cane, and fruit. The tdluka is watered by the 
Ambika, Kaveri, Kharera, and Auranga rivers, which flow 
through it from east to west. 

Bulsar Taluka.— Southern tdluka of Surat District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 20° 28' and 20° 46' N. and 72® 52' and 73*^ 
8' E., with an area of 208 square miles. It contains one town, 
Bulsar (population, 12,857), the head-quarters; and 95 
villages. The population in 1901 was 83,476, compared with 
87,889 in 1901. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to nearly 2-8 lakhs. There are no alienated villages in the 
tdluka. The whole surface is irregular, seamed with river-beds, 
and rising into rocky uplands. Situated on the sea-coast, the 
climate is considered healthy at all times of the year, but the 
eastern parts are malarious at certain seasons. I'ithal, a village 
on the coast, is resorted to as a sanitarium by visitors from 
Bombay. ^J’hc tdluka is abundantly watered by rivers and 
streams. 

Pardi Taluka. —Southernmost tdluka of Surat District, 
Bombay, lying between 20*^ 17' and 20° 32' N. and 72° 50' 
and 73° 7' E., with an area of 163 square miles. It contains 
one town, Pardi (population, 5,483), the head-quarters; and 
81 villages. The population in 1901 was 61,691, compared 
with 58,245 in 1891. I.and revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly lakhs. The tdluka adjoins the Portu¬ 
guese territory of 1 )aman, and is for the most part an undulating 
plain sloping westwards to the sea. The fields are, as a rule, 
unenclosed. Pardi is divided into an infertile and a fertile 
region by the Kolak river. Its climate has a bad reputation. 
The annual rainfall, averaging 72 inches, is the heaviest in 
the District. 

Blirdoli Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Surat District, Bombayf situated in 21° 7' N. and 73® 
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7' E., on the Tapti Valley Railway, 19 miles from Surat city. 
Population (1901), 5,172. It has a temple of Kedareshwar 
about four centuries old, on the site of a previously existing 
shrine of great antiquity. A fair, held annually, is attended by 
over 5,000 pilgrims. The town contains a dispensary and three 
schools, two for boys and one for girls, attended by 241 and 86 
pupils respectively. 

Bulsar Town ( Walsdd^ Valsdd ),—Port and head-quarters 
of the tilluka of the same name in Surat District, Bombay, 
situated in 20® 37' N. and 72° 56' E., about 40 miles south of 
Surat and 115 north of Bombay, on the estuary of the navigable 
tl>ough small river Auranga, and on the railway between Sural 
and Bombay. Population (1901), 12,857. Of the Musalmans, 
the greater number are Tais, or converted Hindus, who are 
engaged chiefly in cloth-weaving, and are, as a rule, well-to-do. 
The municipality dates from 1855. The income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 29,000; in 1903-4 it was 
Rs. 25,000. •Bulsar is well placed for trade, both by sea and 
by land. The total value of its coast trade, exclusive of Gov¬ 
ernment stores, in 1903-4 was 12 lakhs, of which 7-^ lakhs 
represented the value of exports and 4^ lakhs that of imports, 
'Fhe chief imports are piece-goods, tobacco, wheat, fish, and 
sugar; the chief exports are timber, grain, molasses, oil, firewood, 
and tiles. The export of timber is the staple of Bulsar trade. 
'I'he wood brought from the Dang forests is exported by sea to 
Dholera, Bhaunagar, and other ports of Kathiawar. There 
are manufactures of cloth for wearing apparel, silk for w omen's 
robes, and of bricks, tiles, and pottery. The town contains a 
Sub-Judge's court, a dispensary, and two English schools, of 
which one is a high school, attended by loi and 159 pupilsv 
It has also nine vernacular schools, six for boys and three for 
girls, attended respectively by 412 and 219 pupils. 

Mandvi Town, —Head-quarters of the tdiuka of the same 
name in Surat District, Bombay, situated in 21° 18' N. 
and 73° 22' E. Population (1901), 4,142. The municipality 
was established in 1868. During the decade ending 1901 
the income averaged Rs. 6,000; in 1903-4 it was Rs. 6,273. 
The town contains a dispensary and four schools, three (in¬ 
cluding an English school) for boys and one for girls, attended 
respectively by 302 and 58 pupils. 

Pardi Town. —Head-quarters of the tdiuka of the same name 
in SuraV District, Bombay, situated in 20° 31' N, and 72° 57' E., 
on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population 
(^901), 5,433. The towrn•contains a dis|:^nsary ^nd three 
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schools, two (including an English school) for boys and one for 
girls, attended respectively by 230 and 94 pupils. 

P^rnera Hill. —Hill in Surat District, Bombay, situated in 
20° 34' N. and 72® 57' E., 4 miles south-east of Bulsar, and 120 
miles north of Bombay, rising to a height of about 500 feet 
above the plain. From its commanding position the fortified 
summit has long been considered a place of consequence. 
Originally a Hindu fort, it remained under the Raja of Dharam- 
pur, till, about the end of the fifteenth century, it was taken 
by Mahmud Begara, Sultan of Gujarat (1459-1511). I'he fort 
remained for some time under the charge of Musalman com¬ 
manders, but in the disorders that marked the close of the 
power of the Ahmadabad kings it fell into the hands of a chief of 
banditti. According to a Portuguese writer, Parncra was twice 
(in 1558 and 1568) taken by expeditions from Daman, and on 
the second occasion the fortifications were destroyed. After it 
had been in ruins for more than a hundred years, the fort was, 
in April, 1676, taken and rebuilt by Moro Pandit, one of 
Sivajfs generals. For about a century l^arnera remained under 
the Marathas. It was then (1780) captured by a detachment 
of English troops under Lieutenant Welsh. At first, as a pro¬ 
tection against the raids of Pindaris, the fort was occupied by 
a military detachment; but early in the nineteenth century 
the garrison was removed, and during the Mutiny of 1857 
the fort was dismantled. 

Rander.—Town in the Chorasi tjlulm of Surat District, 
Bombay, situated in 21® 13' N. and 72° 48' E., on the right 
bank of the Tapti, 2 miles above Surat city. Population (1901), 
10,478, including suburb. Rander is supposed to be one of 
the oldest jilaces in Southern Gujarat. It is said to have been 
a place of importance about the beginning of the Christian 
era, when Broach was the chief seat of commerce in Western 
India. Albiruni (1031) gives Rander (Rahanjhour) and Broach 
as dual capitals of South (iujarat. In the early part of the 
thirteenth century a colony of Arab merchants and sailors is 
stated to have attacked and expelled the Jains, at that time 
ruling at Rander, and to have converted their temples into 
mosques. Under the name of Nayatas, the Rander Arabs 
traded to distant countries. In 1514 the traveller Barbosa 
described Rander as a rich and agreeable place of the Moors 
(Nayatas), possessing very large and fine ships, and trading with 
Malacca, Bengal, Tawasery (Tennasserim), Pegu, Martaban, and 
Sumatra, in all sorts of spices, drugs, silk, musk, benzoin, and 
porcelain. In 1530 the Portuguese, after sacking Surat, took 
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Rander. With the growing importance of Surat, Rander de-> 
dined in prosperity, and, by the close of the sixteenth century, 
became a port dependent on Surat. At present, Bohras of the 
Sunni sect carry on trade westwards with Mauritius, and east¬ 
wards with Rangoon, Moulmein, Siam, and Singapore. By the 
opening of the Tapti bridge in 1877 Rander was closely con¬ 
nected with Surat city. The municipality, established in 1868, 
had an average income of about Rs. 20,000 during the decade 
ending 1901 ; in 1903-4 the income was Rs. 23,000. The 
town contains a dispensary, an English school with 47 pupils, 
and six vernacular schools, five for boys with 517 pupils and 
one for girls with 95. 

Surat City. —Head-quarters of Surat District, Bombay, and 
the former seat of a Presidency under the East India Company, 
situated in 21° 12' N. and 72® 50' E., on the southern bank of 
the Tapti river; distant from the sea 14 miles by water, 10 miles 
by land. It was once the chief commercial city of India, and 
is still an important mercantile place, though the greater portion 
of its export and import trade has long since been transferred 
to Bombay. Surat is a station on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, 167 miles from Bombay. 

During the eighteenth century Surat probably ranked as the 
most populous city of India. As late as 1797 its inhabitants 
were estimated at 800,000 persons; and though this calculation 
is doubtless excessive, the real numbers must have been very 
high. With the transfer of its trade to Bombay the numbers 
rapidly fell off. In 1811 an official report returned the popu¬ 
lation at 250,000 persons, and in 1816 at 124,406. In 1847, 
when the fortunes of Surat reached their lowest ebb, the number 
of inhabitants amounted to only 80,000. Thenceforward the 
city began to retrieve its position. By 1851 the total had risen 
to 89,505 ; in 1872 it stood at 107,855 ; in 1881 at 109,844; in 
1891 at 109,229 ; and in 1901 at 119,306. It is now the third 
largest city in the Presidency. The population in 1901 in¬ 
cluded 85,577 Hindus, 22,821 Muhammadans, 5,754 Parsis, 
and 4,671 Jains. The Parsis and high-caste Hindus form the 
wealthy classes ; the Mu.salmans are in depressed circumstances, 
except the Bohras, many of whom are prosperous traders, and 
whose head, called ‘ the Mulla of the Bohras,' resides here. 
Fondness for pleasure and ostentation characterize all classes 
and cree,ds in Surat alike. Caste feasts and processions are 
more common and more costly than elsewhere. Fairs, held 
a few miles away in the country, attract large crowds of gaily 
dressed men and children irr bright bullock-carts. The Parsis 
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join largely in these entertainments, besides holding their own 
old-fashioned feasts in their public hall. The Bohras are 
famous for their hospitality and good living. The extravagant 
habits engendered by former commercial prosperity have sur¬ 
vived the wealth on which they were founded. 

Surat lies on a bend of the Tapti, where the river suddenly 
sweeps westward towards its mouth. In the centre of its river¬ 
front rises the castle, a mass of irregular fortifications, flanked 
at each corner by large round towers, and presenting a 
picturesque appearance w'hen viewed from the water. Planned 
and built in 1540 by Khudawand Khan, a Turkish soldier in 
the service of the Gujarat kings, it remained a military fortress 
under both Mughal and British rule till 1862, when the troops 
were withdrawn and the buildings utilized as public offices. 
With the castle as its centre, the city stretches in the arc of a 
circle for about a mile and a quarter along the river bank. 
Southward, the public park with its tall trees hides the houses 
in its rear ; while on the opposite bank, about a mtle up the river 
on the right shore, lies the ancient town of Rander, now almost 
a suburb of Surat. Two lines of fortification, the inner and 
the outer, once enclosed Surat; and though the interior wall has 
nearly disappeared, the moat which marks its former course still 
preserves distinct the city and the suburbs. Within the city 
proper the space is on the whole thickly peopled; and the 
narrow but clean and well-watered streets wind between rows 
of handsome houses, the residences of high-caste Hindus and 
wealthy Parsis. The suburbs, on the other hand, lie scattered 
among wide open spaces, once villa gardens, but now cultivated 
as fields. The unmetalled lanes, hollowed many feet deep, form 
watercourses in the rainy season, and stand thick in dust during 
the rest of the year. The dwellings consist of huts of low-caste 
Hindus or weavers’ cottages. West of the city, the site of the 
old military cantonment is now occupied by the police, whose 
parade ground stretches along the river bank. Suburban villas, 
the property of wealthy residents of the city, are springing up 
along the Dumas and Varachha roads. 

The annals of Surat city, under native rule, have been briefly 
given in the article on Surat Disi rict. During the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Surat ranked as the chief export 
and import centre of India. After the assumption of the entire 
government by the British in 1800, prosperity, which had de¬ 
serted the city tow'ards the close of the eighteenth cerTtury, for 
a time reappeared. But the steady transfer of trade to Bombay, 
combined with the famine of i8f3 in Northern Gujarat, con- 
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tinued to undermine its commercial importance; and by 1825 
the trade had sunk to the export of a little raw cotton to 
the rising capital of the Presidency. In 1837 two calamities 
occurred in close succession, which destroyed the greater part 
of the city and reduced almost all its inhabitants to a state 
of poverty. For three days in the month of April a fire raged 
through the very heart of Surat, laying 9,373 houses in ruins, 
and extending over nearly 10 miles of thoroughfare, in both 
the city and the suburbs. No estimate can be given of the 
total loss to property, but the houses alone represented an 
approximate value of 45 lakhs. Towards the close of the rainy 
season in the same year, the Tapti rose to the greatest height 
ever known, flooded almost the whole city, and covered the 
surrounding country for miles like a sea, entailing a further 
loss of about 27 lakhs. This second calamity left the people 
almost helpless. Already, after the fire, many of the most 
intelligent merchants, both Hindu and Tarsi, no longer bound 
to home by'the ties of an establishment, had deserted Surat 
for Bombay. In 1838 it remained ‘but the shadow of what it 
had been, two-thirds to three-fourths of the city having been 
annihilated.’ From 1840 onward, however, affairs began to 
change for the better. Trade improved and increased steadily, 
till in 1858 its position as the centre of railway operations 
in Gujarat brought a new influx of wealth and importance. 

The high prices which ruled during the American Civil War 
again made Surat a wealthy city. The financial disasters of 
1865-6 in Bombay somewhat affected all Western India, but 
Surat nevertheless preserved the greater part of its wealth. In 
1869 the municipality undertook a series of works to protect 
the city against floods. In 1883 Surat was again inundated, 
and damage caused to the extent of 20 lakhs. The loss of 
human life, however, was small. The city suffered from 
another extensive fire in 1889. At the present day, though 
the fall of prices has reduced the value of property, the well- 
kept streets, the public buildings, and large private expenditure, 
stamp the city, which has benefited by the construction of the 
Tapti Valley Railway, with an unmistakable air of steady order 
and prosperity. 

The English church, built in 1820 and consecrated by Buildings 
Bishop Heber on April 17, 1825, stands upon the river bank, of interest, 
between the castle and the custom-house, and has seats for 
about i*oo persons. The Portuguese or Roman Catholic chapel 
occupies a site near the old Dutch factory. The Armenians 
pnee had a large church, naw in ruins. The Musalmans have 
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several mosques, of which four are handsome buildings. The 
Nav Saiyid Sahib’s mosque stands on the bank of the Gopi 
lake, an old dry tank, once reckoned among the finest works 
in Gujarat. Beside the mosque rise nine tombs in honour 
of nine warriors, whose graves were miraculously discovered by 
a local Muhammadan saint. The Saiyid Edroos mosque, with 
a minaret, which forms one of the most conspicuous buildings 
in Surat, was built in 1639 by a rich merchant, in honour of an 
ancestor of Shaikh Saiyid Husain Edroos, C.S.I., who died in 
1882. The Mirza Sami mosque and tomb, ornamented with 
carving and tracery, was built about 1540 by Khudawand Khan, 
The Parsis have two chief fire-temples for their two subdivisions. 
The principal Hindu shrines perished in the fire of 1837, but 
have since been rebuilt by pious inhabitants. Gosavi Maha- 
rSja’s temple, built in 1695, was renewed after the fire at a cost 
of Rs. 1,50,000. Two shrines of Hanuman, the monkey-god, 
are much respected by the people. Specimens of excellent 
wood-carving are to be found on many of the oldtjr houses. 

The tombs of early European residents, including those 
of the Dutch, and the more modem ones of the Mullas of 
the Bohras, form some of the most interesting objects in Surat. 
Among the first named are those of many of the English 
* Chiefs of Surat.’ On the right of the entrance to the English 
cemetery is the handsome mausoleum of Sir George Oxenden 
and his brother Christopher. It is a large two-storeyed square 
building with columns at each angle; in the two eastern ones 
are staircases to the upper storey, over which is a skeleton 
dome of masonry in the form of a Maltese cross rendered 
convex. Christopher died on April r8, 1659 ; and Sir George, 
who in a long Latin epitaph is styled ‘Anglorum in India, 
I’ersia, Arabia, Praeses, Insulae Bombayensis Gubernator,’ 
died on July 14, 1669, aged 50. The earliest tomb is that 
of Francis Breton, President of Surat, who died on July 21, 
1649, Among the many tombs with curious inscriptions is 
one to ‘Mary, the wife of Will. Andrew Price, chief of the 
Affixirs of Surat, &c.,’ w^ho, it is said, ‘ through the spotted veil 
of the small-pox, rendered a pure and unspotted soul to God,’ 
April 13,1761, ae/af. 23. The tombs have been carefully looked 
after of late years. In the Dutch cemetery, which adjoins 
the English, there are also some curious and handsome tombs. 
One in particular to Baron Van Reede, Commissary-General 
of the United Netherlands East India Company for India, 
who died on December 15, 1691, once cost the Dutch Com¬ 
pany Rs. 9,000 for repairs. Other buildings of historic interest 
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in Surat are the English and Portuguese factories, and the house 
occupied by the Sadr Adalat before its transfer to Bombay. 

The sea-borne trade of Surat has declined from a total esti- Trade and 
mated value of 156 lakhs in 1801 to 30 lakhs in 
namely, imports 17I lakhs and exports \2\. The export trade 
is markedly decreasing. The principal articles of export are 
agricultural produce and cotton. The land-borne trade, how- * 
ever, since the opening of railway communication with Bombay 
and the interior, has increased considerably. The port of Surat 
used to be at Suvali, 12 miles west of the city; but the sea¬ 
borne trade is now carried in small country craft which pass up 
the river to Surat. I'he station of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway is outside the city, surrounded by a 
rising suburb. 

The organization of trade-guilds is highly developed in Surat. 

The chief of these guilds, composed of the leading bankers 
and merchants, is called the Mahiija?i or banker-guild. Its 
funds, derived from fees on cotton and on bills of exchange, are 
spent partly on animal hospitals and partly on the temples of 
the Vallabhacharya sect. The title and office of Nagarseth, 
or chief meichant of the city, hereditary in a Srawak or Jain 
family, has for long been little more than a name. Though 
including men of different castes and races, each class of crafts¬ 
men has its trade-guild or panchayat^ w^ith a headman or referee 
in petty trade disputes. They have also a common purse, 
spending their funds partly in charity and partly in entertain¬ 
ments. A favourite device for raising money is for the men of 
the craft or trade to agree to shut all their shops but one on 
a certain day. The right to keep open this one shop is then 
put up to auction, and the amount bid is credited to the guild 
fund. There is a considerable hand industry in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton cloth, some of the very finest textures in 
Gujarat being made here. Three steam mills have also been 
opened in the city, one of these having commenced work as 
early as 1866. The nominal capital of the mills in 1904 w^as 
nearly 20 lakhs, and there were 180 looms and 34,290 spindles 
at work, employing 1,288 persons daily. 

The municipality was established in 1852. The receipts Munici- 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 5 lakhs. 

1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,85,900, chiefly derived from 
octroi lakhs), tax on houses and land (nearly J lakh), and 
other taxes (i^ lakhs). The expenditure w^as 4| lakhs, includ¬ 
ing general administration and collection of taxes (Rs. 31,000), 
public safety (Rs. 23,000), water and public health and com 
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servancy (2 lakhs), and public institutions (Rs. 25,000). The 
municipality has opened a number of excellent roads, well 
lighted, paved, and watered. It has constructed works for the 
l)rotection of the city from floods, and for lessening the risk 
of fire. Systems of drainage, conservancy, and public markets 
have also been undertaken. 

Two hospitals provide for the indigent poor ; and there is 
one such institution for sick or worn-out animals. The clock- 
tower on the Delhi road, 80 feet in height, was erected in 1871 
at the expense of Khan Bahadur Barjorji Merwanji Frazer. 
The Andrews Library is well patronized. In 1903-4 there were 
four high schools with 1,315 boys, and a mission high school 
with 56 girls. Of these, one is a Government high school 
with accommodation for 500 jmpils, established in 1842. There 
were also four middle schools and an industrial school, with 
412 and 88 pupils, respectively; 25 vernacular schools for boys 
with 4,693 pupils, and 16 for girls with 1,659 pupils. There 
are 5 j^rinting presses and 5 weekly newspapers. Besides the 
Collector's and Judges courts, the town contains a Small 
Cause court, tw^o Subordinate Judges' courts, a civil hospital, a 
hospital for women and children, and a dispensary. The 
hospital is a handsome building of two storeys with a clock- 
tower. In the municipal gardens stands the Winchester 
Museum, which contains specimens of Surat silks and em¬ 
broidery, and a few samples of forest produce. 

Suvali (the ‘ Swally ' of the old records).—Seaport of Surat, 
in the Olpad tdli^ka of Surat District, Bombay, situated in 21° 
10' N. and 72° 39' E., about 12 miles west of Surat city, out¬ 
side the mouth of the 'J’apti, with a good roadstead and deep 
water. Population (1901), 1,692. The channel, about 
miles in breadth and 7 miles in length, lies between the shore 
and a long strip of land dry at low water ; ‘ Suvali hole' is a 
cove which cuts into the land about the middle of this channel. 
With the arrival of large European ships, which had often to 
remain in the Tapti for several months, Suvali became the 
seaport of Surat. In 1626 it was already a place of importance. 
In the fair season (September to March) the Vanls pitched 
their booths and tents and huts of straw in great numbers, 
resembling a country fair or market. Here they sold calicoes, 
China satin, porcelain, mother-of-pearl and ebony cabinets, 
agates, turquoises, carnelians, and also rice, sugar, pjantains, 
and native liquor. For some years all ships visiting the Tapti 
were allowed to anchor at Suvali, but so great were the facilities 
for smuggling that, before many ytars had passed (1666), the 
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privilege was limited to English, French, and Dutch. About 
half a mile from the sea ‘ the factors of each of these nations 
built a convenient lodging of timber, with a flagstaff in front, 
flying the colours of its nation/ On the sea-shore was a 
European burial-ground, where, according to one account, was 
laid Tom Coryat, the eccentric traveller and author, who, says 
Terry, ‘ overtook death by drinking too freely of sack * in 
December, i6i8, and was buried under a little monument like 
one of those usually made in our churchyards. The more 
authentic version affirms that Coryat was buried near Surat. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century Suvali was no 
longer a place of anchorage, its place being taken by the roads, 
a league south of the river mouth. 

Thana District.—District in the Northern Division of the Houn- 
Bombay Presidency, lying between i8° 53' and 20° 22' N. and 
72° 39' and 73® 48' E., with an area of 3,573 square miles, and hill 
It is bounded on the north by the Portuguese territory of nver 
Daman and by Surat District; on the east by the Western 
Ghats ; on the south by Kolaba District; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. 

Thana consists of a distinct strip of low land intersected 
by hilly tracts, rising to elevations varying from 100 to 2,500 
feet. Towards the cast and north-east the country is elevated, 
covered with trees, and but scantily cultivated. Near the coast 
the land is low, and, where free from inundation, fertile. North 
of the Vaitarna river, whose broad waters open a scene of 
exquisite loveliness, the shores are flat, with long, sandy spits 
running into muddy shallows, while the hills also recede ; so that, 
a little north of the great marsh of Dahanu, the general aspect 
resembles Gujarat rather than the Konkan, while the language 
also begins to change from Marathi to Gujarati. Along the 
whole line of coast the soil is fertile, and the villages are 
exceedingly populous. In the north-east the hills are covered 
with forest, and the valleys but partially cultivated ; the villages 
are seldom more than scattered hamlets of huts ; and the 
population consists mainly of uncivilized aboriginal tribes, many 
of whom still wander from place to place as they find land or 
water to suit their fancy. Inland, the District is well watered 
and well wooded. Except in the north-east, where much of it 
rises in large plateaux, the country is a series of flat, low-lying 
rice tracts broken by well-marked ranges of hills. Salt marshes 
are an ilhportant feature of this part of the District; anci in 
them the reclamation of land for cultivation is going on 
steadily though slowly. Th© Vaitarna, rising in the Trimhak 
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hills in Nasik District opposite the source of the Godavari, is 
the only considerable river. The sacredness of its source, so 
near the spring of the Godavari, the importance of its valley, 
one of the earliest trade routes between the sea and the North 
Deccan, and the beauty of the lower reaches of the river, 
brought to the banks of the Vaitarna some of the first Aryan 
settlers. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata as one of the 
four holy streams. The river is navigable for small craft from 
Agashi to Manor, though deep and rapid in the rains, 'rhe 
Ulhas, rising in the ravines north of the Borghat, flows into 
the Bassein creek, after a north-westerly course of about 8o 
miles* The other rivers are of little consequence—shallow 
during the cold season, and in the hot months almost dry. 
h 3 xce[)t the Bassein creek, which separates the island of Salsette 
from the mainland and is navigable throughout its whole 
length, most of the inlets of the sea, though broad and deep at 
their mouths, become shallow watercourses within lo miles of 
(he coast. 

There are no natural lakes ; but the Vehar, TulsI, and Tansa 
reservoirs, formed artificially, supply Bombay City with water. 
7 "he Vehar reservoir, about 15 miles from Bombay, between 
Kurla and Thana, covers an area of about 1,400 acres. It is 
formed by three dams, two of whicb are built to keep the water 
from flowing over ridges on the margin of the basin tliat were 
lower than the top of the main dam. I'he quantity of the water 
supj)lied by the reservoir is about 8,000,000 gallons a day, 
or a little more than 10 gallons per bead for the population 
of Bombay. Within ll)C watershed of the reservoir, tillage or 
the practice of any handicraft \s forbidden, and the wildness of 
the surrounding country keeps the water free from the risk of 
contamination. The water is excellent, and bacteriological 
examination show's that the growth of w'eeds has exercised no 
appreciable effect upon its quality. The cost of the Vehar 
reservoir, and of laying tlie pipes into Bombay, was over 37 
lakhs. As apprehension was felt that the quantity of water 
drawm from the gathering ground of Vehar (2,550 acres) might 
prove too small for the wants of Bombay, the neighbouring 
rulsi reservoir was excavated at a cost of 4J lakhs and its 
water kept ready to be drained into Vehar. In 1877 ^ i^ew 
scheme was undertaken for bringing an independent main from 
TulsI to the top of Malabar Hill in Bombay, which was carried 
out *at a cost of 33 lakhs. This source of supply' gives an 
additional daily allowance of 6 gallons per head for the whole 
population of the city, and pro^jides for the higher parts of 
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Bombay which are not reached by the Vehar main. The 
Pokarna reservoir, about 2 miles north-west of Thana town, 
was constructed to supply drinking-water to Thana in 1880—i. 

The Varala tank at Bhiwandi and the water-works at Murbad 
are important artificial reservoirs. The Tansa reservoir is 
elsewhere described. 

From the Thalghat to the extreme south the Western Ghats ‘ 
form an unbroken natural boundary. Besides the main range 
and its western spurs, ranges of hills are found all over the 
District. Among the most considerable are those running 
through Salsette from north to south, the Daman range, in 
w'hich is Tungar, and the range running from north to south 
between the Vaitarna and the Bassein creek. 7 'here are also 
several more or less isolated hills, many of them in former 
times forts of strength and celebrity. The two most striking in 
appearance are Mahuli and Malanggarh. 

There are a number of islands along the sea margin of Islands. 
Thana District. The largest of these is Salsette, whose 
western belt is formed of w^hat wsls formerly a string of small 
islets. Historians speak of the island of Bassein; and a 
narrow creek, the Supari Khadi, still runs between the island 
and the mainland, crossed by the railway and the bridges at 
Bolinj and Gokhirve. In the Bassein taluka is the island of 
Arnala, containing a well-preserved fort—Sindhudrug or the 
‘ocean fort’—with Musalman remains, Sanskrit and Marathi 
inscriptions above the east gate, and an old Hindu temple 
inside. 

Except in alluvial valleys, Thana District consists entirely of Geology, 
the Deccan trap and its associates. The special geological 
features from Bassein nortliwards are the traces of extensive 
denudation and partial reproduction of land. Of the line of 
hot springs that occur along the west coast, Thana has four 
representatives in Mahim, Vada, Bhiwandi, and Bassein. 

Except those in Mahim, almost all are either in the bed of, or 
near, the Tansa river. 

The vegetation of the District is essentially Konkan in Botany, 
character. The toddy palm is very common in the coast 
tdlukas. Thana ha.s a great variety of forest trees, and among 
its fruit trees the grafted mangoes of the coast orchards reach 
a high pitch of excellence. They are of three known varieties ; 
Alphonso^ Fairi., and Raival\ the first two are believed to have 
been brought from Goa. The garden trees of Bassein yield 
about ten varieties of plantains. The District is rich in fine 
flowering plants, such as Cepparis^ Impaiie^is^ Vitis discolor^ 

BO. I. A a 
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Crotalaria, Smithia, Erythrina, Blutfiea^ Senecio, Sopubia, and 
Ipomaea. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century there were, 
according to Friar Odcric, a number of ‘black lions’ in the 
District. Tigers and leopards are found in decreasing numbers 
in the forests on the slopes and in the valleys of the Ghats. 
Hyenas, jackals, and porcupines are common, and bison and 
chltal are seen occasionally. Crocodiles are found in the 
estuaries, such as the mouth of the Kalyan creek, and in the 
deeper fresh-water pools, and are numerous in the Vehar lake. 
U'he District is infested with snakes, both venomous and 
harmless. 

For fully half the year the climate is exceedingly moist, and 
the District is generally unhealthy. There are no great varia¬ 
tions in temperature during the different seasons of the year, 
the air being cooled by sea winds during the hot months and in 
the south-west monsoon. 'I'he mean annual temperature is 
83°, ranging from 58® in January to 103° in April. Except on 
the coast, October and November are malarious months, owing 
to the drying of the monsoon moisture. I'he cold season is 
short and mild. Two shocks of earlhcjuake have been noted 
in the District, one in 1849 and the other in 1877. The latter 
was preceded by a noise ‘ like cannon being trotted along the 
road.’ 

'Fhe rainfall is heavy and is entirely derived from the south-west 
monsoon. Along the coast north of Bassein it averages from 
62 to 69 inches, and at Bassein 83 inches. Frequently con¬ 
tinuous rain causes damage to the embankments of the fields 
and the seed-beds of rice, washing away transplanted crops, and 
otherwise doing much mischief. The Shahfipur tdluka has the 
heaviest fall (tti inches), and the minimum is in Umbar- 
gaon pel ha (62 inches). The rainfall over the whole District 
averages 92 inches. 

In the third century p.c, Asoka’s edicts were engraved at 
Sopara in this District. After Asoka, the Andhrabhrityas ruled 
the Konkan, including I'hana. them succeeded the Sah 
dynasty, or Western Kshatrapas, and a revival of the former 
Mauryan dominion was subsequently overthrown by the 
Chalukyas of Kalyan. From 810 to 1260 the District was jiart 
of the possessions of the Silaharas, who made their capital at 
Puri (Elcphanta), the former seat of the Mauryas in the Konkan. 
The Silaharas were probably of Dravidian origin. In tiieir time 
{c, 1300) the Musalmans overran the coast; but their supre¬ 
macy was hardly more than noipinal until about 1500, when 
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the Ahmadnagar kings established themselves firmly. They 
soon came into collision with the Portuguese, who at this time 
appeared upon the scene, and after a struggle established them¬ 
selves at Bassein in 1533 and built a fort. Their acquisitions 
spread along the coast and brought them into hostility with 
the Ahmadnagar king who held Kalyan and the interior, and 
the Koli chiefs of Jawhar. 'Fhe possessions of the Ahmadnagar 
kings passed to the Mughals. In 1666 Sivaji seized the south¬ 
east of Thana and attacked the Portuguese in Salsette, and by 
1675 he was the undis])uted ruler of the interior as far as Kalyan; 
but a little later the Mughals regained a footing, and in 1694 
they attacked the Portuguese. The Sidls of Janjira commanded 
the Musalman fleet; and the naval wars between them and the 
Marathas often imperilled the safety of the island of Bombay. 

Arab jnrates devastated the Portuguese possessions, and after 
Aurangzeb’s death Angria subdued the country from the Borghat 
to Bhiwandi. About 1731 the power of both Angria and the 
Sidi aj)pears ft) have declined through internal dissensions, on 
which the Peshwa’s central government came to the front. By 
1739 he had deprived the Portuguese of all their possessions, 
including the ports of Thana and Bassein. The expense of 
maintaining Bombay induced the English to make an effort to 
obtain Salsette by treaty, and, this failing, they took it by force 
in 1774. In 1775 Eaghunath Rao Peshwa ceded Bassein and 
its dependencies to the British. Jealousy of the PVench, who 
had entered into negotiations with the Peshwa, induced th(‘ 
Bombay Government to attack the Marathas; but being obliged 
to oppose Haidar All in Madras, they restored their conquest, 

Bassein and its dependencies, on the mainland of Thana, by 
the Treaty of Salbai, in 1762. In 1817 the Peshwa ceded the 
northern parts of the present District in return for Britisli 
support, and, war breaking out almost immediately, the rest 
was annexed. Since then, operations to put down the Koli 
robbers, which extended over several years, and police measures 
to punish occasional gang robberies by the same tribe have 
been the only interruptions to the peace of the District. 

The archaeological remains in Thana District are mainly Archaeo- 
Hindu. The most interesting Portuguese remains are the forts 
and churches at B assign and at Mandapeshvar, Ghodbandar, 
and other places in Salsette. The chief Musalman remains are 
mosques, tombs, and reservoirs at Bhiwandi and Kalyan. The 
principal'Buddhist remains are caves at Kanheri, Kondivati, 
and Magathan in Salsette, and at Lonad in Bhiwandi, the Kan¬ 
heri caves being of special interest. Brahmanic remains include’ 
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caves at Jogeshvari and Mandapeshvar in Salsette; temples at 
Ambarnath in Kalyan, LonM in Bhiwandi, and Atgaon in 
Shahapiir; and caves at Palu Sonala in Murbad. Other 
remains, cither Buddhist or Brahmanic, are a rock-cut temple 
at Vashali in Shahapur; caves or cells at Indragath in Dahanu, 
and at Jivdhan in Bassein. 

In 1846 the population of the District is said to have been 
593,192; in 1872 it was 847,424; in 1881, 908,548; in 1891, 
904,860; and in 1901, 811,433. recent enumerations 

show an apparent decrease, which is due to the transfer to 
Kola ha District of the Panvel taluka between 1881 and 1891 
and of the Karjat idluka before 1901. The adjusted popula¬ 
tion for the present area vva^> in 1872, 673,560; in 1881, 725,305; 
in 1891, 819,580; and in 1901, 811,433, the actual decrease 
during the last decade being one per cent. The District is 
divided into i\\w^idlukas^ with area and population as follows:— 


Taluka. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 


0 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Percentage 
\ ariation 
population 
tween i8c 
and 1901 

Number 
persons abl 
read anc 
write. 

Dahanu* 

644 


212 

129,815 

202 

- 3 

5>526 

MahTtn , 

409 


187 

82,562 

202 

- 4 

3,712 

Vada t . 

566 


221 

70,895 


— 1 

1,609 

Shahfipur 

610 


197 

83,881 

*38 

9 

2,206 

liasscin . 

223 

I 

90 

80,25 ‘ 

360 

+ 5 

4,258 

Bhi\^ andi 

249 

I 

196 

77.440 

3II 

— II 

2,852 

Kalyan . 

276 

1 

224 

77,087 

279 

~ 4 

3,103 

Murbad . 

35 ^ 


171 

62,569 

179 

- 5 

i ,«33 

Salsette . 

246 

3 

128 


597 

+ 16 

18,009 

District total 

3,573 

7 

1,626 

8 * 1,433 

227 

+ I 

43,108 


* Includinjj l^Tibargaon petha, 

t Including Mokhriuawhirh, since n/)i, has been transferred to it from the 
Sh&hdpur iahtka. 


There are seven towns— Bandra, Bassein, Bhiwandi, 
Kalyan, Kklve-Mahim, Kurla, and Thana, the head¬ 
quarters—and 1,696 villages. The density is 227 persons per 
square mile, Salsette containing the maximum, 597. Marathi 
is spoken by 88 per cent, of the pojiulation. According to 
religion, Hindus form 90 per cent, of the total, Musalmans and 
Christians 5 per cent. each. 

The population of Thana consists very largely of primitive 
tribes, such as the Varlis (89,000), Thakurs (51,000), Kathkaris 
(22,000), and Kathodis (13,000), and the more progressive 
aborigines the Agris (84,000) and KoUs (86,000). The first 
four for the most part lead a wandering life in the jungle, sub- 
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sisting by the collection and sale of forest produce or raiding 
a scanty crop by rude methods of cultivation. The Agris are 
salt-makers and cultivators, while the KolTs living on the coast 
are sailors and fishermen. These castes and tribes are animistic, 
and worship non-Brahmanic spirits and deities. Even Parsis, 

Jews, Musalmans, and Christians make offerings to these local 
deities. Except a few who proceed to liombay during the dry * 
season, chiefly as labourers and cartmen, the people seldom 
leave their homes in search of work. "J'heir labour seems not 
to be in much demand outside the District, probably be¬ 
cause their fever-stricken constitutions prevent them from com¬ 
peting with the able-bodied labouring classes of Poona, Satara, 
and Ratnagiri. Much of this want .of strength is due to the 
weakening climate, malarious forests, the strain and exposure 
in planting rice, and the immoderate use of spirituous li(iuors. 

Of outside labourers who come to Thana for work, the most 
important class are Deccan Kunbls (108,000) and Mahars 
(44,000), of ^hom the former arc known in the District as 
ghatis or ‘highlanders.’ They generally arrive in the begin¬ 
ning of the fair season, trooping in hundreds down the Borghat 
and other passes. Many find employment as grass-cutters in 
Salsettc, Kalyan, and Mahim. The chief palm-tapping caste is 
the Bhandari (14,000), common throughout the Konkan. In 
the higher ranks, the chief Brahman caste is the Konkan- 
asth (6,000), and IVabhus or writers are numerous (5,000). 

'JYaders come from Gujarat and Marwar, and arc chiefly Tanis 
(10,000), including Bhatias (780), and Parsis (5,000). Agri¬ 
culture supports 65 per cent, of the total population; of the 
rest, 4 per cent, are supported by industry ajid 2 per cent, 
by general labour. Fishermen and fish-curers number 14,000. 

'Phe cultivators are mainly Kunbis and Agris. 

In 1901 the Christian population comprised 601 Europeans Christian 
and Eurasians and 42,000 native Christians, of whom 29,000 
were Roman Catholics. The unusually large number of native 
Christians is a relic of Portuguese dominion. As the original 
converts were not obliged to give up caste distinctions, their 
descendants have retained many of them, and a Thana Christian 
can still tell to what caste his family belonged before conversion. 

The Christians of several villages in the Basscin tdliika claim 
descent from Brahmans. Indeed, Christians of some castes 
commonly call themselves Christian Bhandaris, Kunbls, or 
Kolis, as the case may be; and members of different castes do 
not, as a rule, intermarry, though the restriction in this respect 
is not so rigid as among Hindus. All of them have Portuguese 
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names ; and they show their attachment to their faith by con¬ 
tributing very largely to their churches and to the support 
of their priests. All Christian villages on the coast, and a good 
number inland, have their churches ; and where a congregation 
is not large enough to keep a resident priest, one priest serves 
two or three churches. At many of the Salsette churches 
annual fairs or festivals are held, to which the Christians flock 
in great numbers. Numerous Hindus and Parsls also attend, 
as some of the shrines have a reputation for working cures, 
which is not confined to Christians, and obtains for them many 
heathen offerings. The upper classes dress as Europeans, the 
lower generally with jacket and short drawers of coloured 
cotton, and a red cloth cap; the women of the lower classes 
dress like the Marathas, and, when they appear at church, 
wear a voluminous white shawl or mantle. Their houses 
are generally tiled, and often two-storeyed, and frecjuently 
washed in colours outside. Many of these Christians are 
employed as clerks and shopmen in Bombay; but they pride 
themselves on differing from their brethren of Goa in refus¬ 
ing to enter domestic service. They live by cultivation, fish¬ 
ing, toddy-drawing, and every other employment open to 
similar classes of Hindus. A few members of the best fami¬ 
lies enter the priesthood. In Salsette very many, and in 
Bassein a few, of the state grants to village headmen are 
held by Christians. In religious matters the 'J'hana Christians 
belong to two bodies, those under the jurisdiction of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa and those under the jurisdiction of the Vicar 
Apostolic of Bombay. The latter are a small body, not 
numbering more than 5,000 souls. Their spiritual matters 
are managed chiefly by members of the Society of Jesus. 
Besides Bandra, where they have a church of St. Peter and 
two native orphanages, they have churches and vicars at the 
villages of Man, Kanchavli, Gorai, Juhu, Wadoli, and Nirmal. 
'Phere are nine churches and one chapel with a resident priest 
in Bassein under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Daman. At 
Malyan is a branch of the German Baptist J^rethren Mission of 
Surat, and at Sanjan is a small boarding-school belonging to 
another mission, which has done good work with children of 
both sexes. The American Methodist Episcopalian Mission 
maintains a small branch at Ka.sara in the Shahapur tdluka, 
as also does the Pentecostal Mission at Vasind. 

The main division of soil is into ‘ sweet ’ and ‘ salt.’ ‘ Sweet ’ 
land is either black or red; the black is known as shet^ mean¬ 
ing the level rice lands, and the red as 7 ?idlvarkas^ that is, the 
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flat tops and slopes of trap hills. Rice lands belong to two 
classes, bandhni and mdlkhandi. Bdndhni lands are either 
banked fields which can be flooded, or low-lying fields without 
embankments, in which water lies during the rains. The low- 
lying fields are the most productive, as the rain-water leaves a 
rich deposit. Mdlkhatidi lands are open fields in which no water 
gathers and which have no embankments. In many places 
along the coast, esj^ecially in the garden lands of Bassein and 
Malum, the black soil is lighter and more sandy than in the 
interior. 

The District is almost entirely ryotwdri^ only about 6 per Chief agri- 
cent. being indm or jdgir. About one per cent, is owned ’ 

>y izafatdilrs and ^ per cent, by khots. The chief statistics of andprinci 
ultivation arc as follows, in square miles :— crops. 


7'aluka. 

Total 

ar<‘a. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

C'ulti\ ablr 
waste. 

Forcst.s. 

Dahanu . 

641 

294 

1 

2 


194 

Mahim . *. 

409 

137 

2 


121 

Vada . 


229 

... 

21 

202 

Shahapur 

610 

220 

... 

26 

2 10 

Uassein . 

219 

8S 

4 

*3 

79 

IJhiwandi 

249 

12^ 


5 

76 

Kalyan . 

276 

I4S 


6 

.*^3 

Murbad . 

,■^50 

161 


6 

83 

Salscttc. 

249 

I2S 

2 

2.S 

24 

1 olal 

3.570* 

1,528 

H i 

! 

176 

1,042 


* Tht: area for which statistics arc not .availal>le is 102 square miles. The total 
area is based upon the latest information and differs by three miles from that gi\cn 
in the Census Report oi 1901. 


Among the crops, rice holds the first place with an area 
of 493 square miles; next come rdgi and vari with 8i and 
25 respectively, mostly sown in the Shahapur and Murbad 
tdlukas and in the Mokbada petha of the Vada tdluka. 'I'he 
cultivation of rice is carried on extensively in embanked fields. 

Inferior cereals, oilseeds, pulses, and .y^r/z-hemp are grown on 
the uplands and in the north of the District; gram or vdl 
occasionally follow^s sweet rice as a catch-crop. There is 
a valuable trade in forage with Bombay. The gardens and 
orchards of the coast also contribute largely in vegetables 
and fruits to the same market, to which they supply excel¬ 
lent mangoes and plantains. 

Two influences, sea encroachment and land reclamations, Improvc- 
have for centuries been changing the lands along the coast. 

Of the encroachments, the most remarkable are at Dahanu, tmal 
where the sea has advanced about 1,500 feet; and at the practice, 
mouth of the Vaitarna, where since 1724 four villages have 
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l)onies. 


Irrigation. 


Fisheiics. 


Forests. 


been submerged. Of the land reclamations, most have been 
made in small plots, which, after yielding crops of ‘ salt ^ rice 
for some years, gradually become freed from their saltness, 
and merge into the area of ‘ sweet ’ rice land. Most of the 
embankments built to keep back the sea are believed to 
be the work of the Portuguese, having been constructed partly 
by the Government and partly by the European settlers to 
whom the Government granted large estates. In this, as 
in other respects, the Portuguese did much to improve the 
coast districts. The supply of rab manure is now much im¬ 
proved, owing to the action of the local authorities in pressing 
a more economical system of tree and shrub-lopping upon the 
cultivators. Efforts have recently been made in the Mahim 
ialnka to introduce oil engines and long channels for garden 
cultivation. From the beginning of British rule, salt wastes 
have been granted for reclamation on specially favourable 
terms. During the decade ending 1903-4 the cultivators 
found it necessary to borrow only 2*5 lakhs under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. Of this sum, 
Rs. 89,000 was advanced in 1899-1900. 

Except in Mokhada, the east of Vada, and Shahapur, little 
attention is paid to the breeding of cattle. In Mokhada care 
is taken in the selection of bulls, which are bought from Nasik 
graziers, the Kanadas cattle from the hills or the Nasik border 
being considered the best. The ponies bred locally are chiefly 
undersized. I'hcre are no special varieties of sheep or goats. 

Along the coast the water-supply is abundant, and the water, 
though brackish, is not unwholesome. Inland, water can be 
had for the digging, but the people are so poor that wells are 
few and the supply of water scanty. The chief irrigation 
consists of flooding the rice lands during the rains by means 
of the small streams that drain the neighbouring uplands. In 
the dry season some irrigation is carried on from rivers and 
unbricked wells. About 8J square miles were irrigated in 
1903-4, chiefly from wells; and there were 5,057 wells and 
22 tanks used for irrigation. 

The sea fisheries of Thana are important and very pro¬ 
ductive. The supply of fresh fish for the market of Bombay 
and of dried fish for the Deccan supports a large section of the 
population, chiefly Kolis. The oysters of Kalu in the north of 
the District bear an excellent reputation. Of the pearls, which 
are mentioned by Pliny (a.d. 77) and by A 1 Idrisi (a. D. *1135), 
specimens are still found in the Thana creek. 

Forest administration is under the control of three divisional 
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Forest officers, assisted by three subdivisional Forest officers. 

The forests of Thana, which supply Bombay with a large 
quantity of firewood, yielded a revenue of Rs. 64,700 in 1870- 
I, and about 3*7 lakhs in 1901. In 1903-4 the income was 
3*8 lakhs. Together with those of Kanara and Khandesh, they 
are the largest and most valuable in the Presidency. About 
1,028 square miles have been provisionally gazetted as ‘reserved’ * 
and 213 square miles as ‘protected’ forest. The timber trade 
is chiefly in the hands of Christians of Bassein, Musalmans, 
and Parsis. The District has a great variety of forest trees. 

The forest products are timber, firew’ood, charcoal, bamboos, 
kdrvi^ ain and other barks, apta and temburni leaves. Much 
of the forest is chiefly valuable as supplying grazing, the income 
derived from fodder and grazing in 1903-4 being Rs. 11,000. 

Thana is destitute of workable minerals. The laterite which Minernls, 
caps many of the highest hills, such as Prabal and Mahuli, 
bears traces of iron, and where charcoal has been burnt lumps 
of clay reserftbling iron slag may be found. The water in 
many springs also shows signs of iron. But iron ore is 
nowhere found in paying quantities. The only other mineral 
of which there are traces is sulphur, found in the hot springs at 
Vajrabai in Bhiwandi. 

Next to agriculture, the making of salt is the most important Artsaiul 
industry of the District. There are 99 salt-works with an out- 
turn in 1903-4 of 2,300,000 maunds, yielding a revenue of 53 
lakhs. The salt-workers are chiefly Agris. Thana salt is made 
by the solar evaporation of sea-water. Ordinary brass-work 
and pottery arc important industries. Hand-loom weaving by 
l^ortuguese or native Christians, who made cotton-cloth, in¬ 
cluding the particular striped variety known as Thana cloth, 
is now practically extinct The Musalmans of Thana and 
Bhiwandi weave silk and cotton goods, but the industry suffers 
from proximity to the Bombay mills. There are at Kurla two 
spinning and weaving mills, owned by public companies, with 
81,000 spindles and 1,715 loom.s, which produce 11,000,000 lb. 
of yarn and nearly 5,000,000 lb. of cloth for the Indian and 
foreign markets. During 1904 the average number of daily 
workers was 4,502. There is also a bone-mill which employs 
100 hands and manufactures bone manure. Of other industries 
the cleaning of agave fibre and the manufacture of paint may 
be mentioned, while a large number of people are employed in 
lime-burning and brick-making. 

From the earliest historical times there has always been Commerce, 
an ocean trade to the coast of Thana and caravan traffic 
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through the Ghat passes. Since the establishment of railway 
communication with the interior, the roads and tracks of the 
District have carried only local traffic, which is still con¬ 
siderable. The chief articles of export are rice, salt, wood, 
lime, and dried fish. Cotton cloth, grain, tobacco, coco-nuts, 
sugar, and molasses are the chief articles of import. The 
annual value of the sea-borne trade of the ports in 1903-4 was : 
imports 55 lakhs, and exports 57 lakhs. The leading traders 
are Konkani Musalmans, Gujarati and loeal Vanis, and Bhatias. 
Numerous fairs arc held in the District. 

Along the sea-coast, and up the creeks, sailing vessels and 
canoes form a ready means of communication. In three 
directions the District is crossed by railways. To the north, 
the line of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
skirts the coast for a total distance of 95 miles. East and west, 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for 24 miles, and 
then dividing, goes north-east by the Thalghat to Nasik and 
south-east by the Borghat to Poona. Two maiil* lines of road 
run eastward, the Agra road across the Thalghat to Nasik and 
the I^oona road by way of the Borghat. Since the establish¬ 
ment of Local funds, many new lines of roads have been made ; 
and in 1903-4 there were 708 miles of roads in the District, 
of which 327 miles were metalled. Of the latter, 133 miles 
of Provincial and 139 miles of Local roads are maintained by 
the Public IV^orks department. Avenues of trees have been 
planted along 357 miles. 

During the nineteenth century three causeways were made 
between the islands in the neighbourhood of Bombay City. 
The first joined Sion in Bombay with Kurla in Salsette, the 
second joined Mahim in Bombay with Bandra in Salsette, and 
the third joined Kurla in Salsette with Chembur in Trombay. 
The Sion causeway was begun in 1798 and finished in 1805 at 
a cost of Rs. 50,000. In 1826 its breadth w'as doubled, and it 
was otherwise improved at a further outlay of Rs. 40,000. The 
Sion causeway is 935 yards long and 24 feet wide. In 1841 
Lady Jamsetji Jijibhoy offered Rs. 45,000 towards making a 
causeway between Mahmi and Bandra. d'he work was begun 
in 1843, before it was finished Lady Jamsetji increased 
her first gift to Rs. 1,55,800. The cau.seway was completed 
at a total cost of R.s. 2,04,000, and was opened in 1845. 
It is 3,600 feet long and 30 feet wide, and in the centre 
has a bridge of 4 arches, each 29 feet wide. The Chembur 
causeway was built about 1846, and is 3,105 feet long and 
from 22 to 24 feet wdde. • 
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Thana, like the rest of the Konkan, is practically free from Famine, 
the effects of drought. The earliest famine of which informa¬ 
tion is available took place in 1618. In that year at Bassein 
the famine was so severe that children were openly sold by 
their parents to Musalman brokers, until the practice was 
stopped by the Jesuits. The great famine of 1790 interrupted 
the progress of Salsette. The exodus caused by Maratha raids 
in the Deccan led to scarcity in the Konkan in 1802. Of 
seasons marked by more or less general dearth, the chief are: 

1839, when remissions of about 3 lakhs had to be granted; 

T848, when most of the ‘salt' rice crop failed owing to high 
spring-tides. In 1899 the rainfall was unfavourable and caused 
distress in some parts of the District, but the area affected was 
only one-tenth of the total. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions, in charge District 

of two Assistant Collectors and one De]>uty-Collector. It sybdivi- 

^ T - - sions and 

comprises the talukas of Basskin, Bhiwanj)I, Dahanu, staff. 
Kalyan, MAfim, Murbad, Salskttk, Siiahapur, and Vada, 
the petty subdivisions {/>ethas) of Umbargaon and Mokhada 
being included in the Dahanu and Vadii ialukas. The 
Collector is tx officio Political Agent of the Jawhar State. 

The administration of justice is under the District and Ses- Civil and 
sions Judge, whose jurisdiction, except during the monsoon phninal 
months, includes Kolaba District. He is assisted by one 
Assistant and six Subordinate Judges. There arc altogether 
31 officers to administer criminal justice, llie commonest 
offences are theft and housebreaking. Offences under the 
Railway Act, which are tolerably frequent, are tried by the 
Assistant Collector in charge of Bassein, Dahanu, and Salsette, 
as railway magistrate. 

Besides the regular surv ey tenure common to the Presidency, Land 
a considerable number of villages, chiefly in the Salsette tdluka^ ach^inT 
arc held on the khoti tenure. The khots^ who are leaseholders tration. 
of a certain number of villages, obtained their land from the 
British Government at an early period of its rule. Another 
kind of leasehold tenure, known as iza/af, which is found in 
most parts of the 1 )istrict, is a variety of the service tenure of 
hereditary officials. The lands arc now held on the survey 
tenure, the izifaiddr having a position analogous to that of 
superior holders. Other lands, lying either on the coast or 
along the larger creeks, are held on the shilotri tenure. Shilo- 
fri lands are those which have been reclaimed from the sea 
and embanked, and of which the permanence is dependent on 
the embankments being k«pt up. These reclamations are 
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known as khars. The tenure is of three sorts. First, shiloiri 
proper, under which the khdr belongs to the person by whom 
it was reclaimed. The shilotriddrs are considered to have 
a proprietary right; they let out their lands at will, and, ac¬ 
cording to old custom, levy a maund of rice per bfgha, in 
addition to the assessment for the repair of the outer embank¬ 
ments. The second class of shilotri lands are those in which 
Government either reclaimed the khdrs in the first instance, or 
subsequently became possessed of them by lapse. Except 
that they pay an extra rate, which is spent in repairing the 
embankments, the cultivators of these kJidrs hold their lands 
on the same condition as survey occupants. The third class 
of shihirt lands comprises those in which reclamations were 
made by associations of cultivators on special terms arranged 
with Government. Many forms of assessment were in force 
when Thana was ceded to the British, and continue in use in 
groups of villages. They can usually be traced to the Hindu 
chiefs who held the country before the arrival of the Musal- 
mans. Rice lands were, without measurement, divided into 
parcels or blocks which were estimated to require a certain 
amount of seed, or to yield a certain quantity of grain. The 
system has several names, dhep^ hundabandi^ muddbandi^ kds- 
bandit iakbandi^ and tokdbandi^ though the leading principle of 
all is the same. The levy of a plough cess, a sickle cess, or 
a pickaxe cess, which, till the introduction of the revenue 
survey, was the form of assessment almost universal in hill and 
forest tracts, seems also to date from early Hindu times; 
and the practice of measuring palm and other garden lands 
into bighas seems to belong to the pre-Musalman rulers. 
Finally, the Kanarese term shi/oiar shows that from early times 
special rules have been in force to encourage the reclamation 
of salt wastes. During the sixteenth century the officers of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom are said to have measured the rice land 
and reduced the state share to one-sixth, and in the uplands to 
have continued the levy of a plough cess. The husbandmen 
were treated as proprietary holders. ICarly in the seventeenth 
century Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar minister, introduced 
a new system based on that of Todar Mai. According to 
Major Jervis, Malik Ambar’s chief innovation was to make the 
settlement direct with the village instead of with the hereditary 
revenue superintendents and accountants. His next step was 
to find out the yield of the land. With this object he arranged 
the rice lands into four classes. Later in the seventeenth 
century SivajT, by his minister Annrji Dattu (i668-8 r), divided 
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the lands into twelve classes. The Portuguese, in Bassein and 
Salsette, leased the land to fazendeiros^ or hereditary farmers 
of land, at a foro or quit-rent; but the payment by tenants to 
proprietors was regulated on the ancient system. The eighty- 
seven years (1730-1817) of Maratha management form three 
periods : thirty years during which no change was introduced ; 
thirty years when fresh surveys were made, new cesses were 
levied, and revenue farming became general; and twenty-seven 
years when revenue farming was universal. In 1774, when 
Salsette and Karanja were accjuired by the British, the people 
were in great misery and revenue was largely in arrears. In 
1798-9 a new system was introduced. All the petty taxes 
levied by the Portuguese and Marathas were abolished, and the 
Government demand was fixed at one-third of the average 
produce of all lands except shilotri lands, which were charged 
with one-fifth. From the cession of the Peshwa’s territory 
in 1817 to the completion of the original survey settlement in 
1886 the revenue history likewise belongs to three periods: 
eighteen years (1817-35) in which the establishment of a sys¬ 
tem of village accounts was substituted for one of revenue 
farmers, and rates were revised; seventeen years (1835-52) of 
further reductions ; and since then, the revenue survey. 

In 1895 a resettlement was undertaken which was completed 
in 1904. 'I'he survey found that the cultivated area had in¬ 
creased by 10,000 acres, and the settlement enhanced the total 
revenlie by nearly 4 lakhs of rupees to 14 lakhs. I'he average 
rates are; ‘dry’land, 5 annas (maximum Rs. 2-2, minimum 
2 annas); rice land, Rs. 3-1 r (maximum Rs. 8-10, minimum 
Rs. 1-6); and garden lands, Rs. i-io (maximum Rs. 5-8, 
minimum ii annas). 

The collections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
have been as follows, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1.* 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

J5.” 

27,80 

13.3*5 

28,87 

12.94 
29.89 j 

15,68 


* In the District included two idlukas since transferred to KoKlba. 

The District contains seven municipal towns: namely, Munici- 
Thana, Kurla, Bandra, Bassein, Kelve-Mahim, Bhiwandi, palities 
and Kalyan. Outside these, local affairs are under the Dis- board^^^ 
trict board and nine taluka boards. The expenditure of these 
boards^in 1903-4 was 2^- lakhs, of which nearly half was spent 
on roads and buildings. The income amounted to 3 lakhs, the 
land cess being the chief item. 
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The District Superintendent, with the aid of one Assistant 
Superintendent, 2 inspectors, and 12 chief constables, controls 
the police of the District. There are 14 police stations. The 
force in 1904 numbered 610 men, working under 152 head 
constables. Besides the District jail, called a ‘ special ’ jail as 
it accommodates long-term convicts to the number of 730, 
there are 11 subsidiary jails and one lock-up in the District, 
with accommodation for 102 prisoners. The daily average 
prison population in 1904 was 681, of whom 38 were females. 

Thana stands ninth among the Districts of the Presidency in 
the literacy of its population, of whom 5*2 per cent. (9-1 males 
and 1*3 females) could read and write in 1901. In 1855-6 
there were only 17 schools in the District, attended by 1,321 
pupils. By 1881 the number of schools had risen to 178, 
attended by 8,872 pupils, who in 1891 had increased to 17,984. 
In 1901 the number was 13,191, but the decrease was due to 
changes in the District area. In 1903-4 the District had 
301 schools, of which 48 were private, attended by 15,843 
pupils, of whom 2,653 were girls. 'J'he public institutions 
included 3 high, 9 middle, and 241 primary schools. Of the 
253 public institutions, one is managed by the Educational 
department, 186 by the local boards, 42 by municipalities, 
while 23 are aided and one is unaided. 'Phe total expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was nearly i| lakhs, of which 54 per 
cent, was devoted to primary education. 

In 1904 the District possessed one hospital, 14 dispensaries, 
and a leper home. I'he Thana civil hospital was established in 
1836, and the first dispensary was opened at Biindra in 1851. 
These institutions contain accommodation for 126 in-patients, 
35 being in the leper home. Including 652 in-patients, the 
total number treated was 115,000, and the operations performed 
numbered 2,137. The expenditure on medical relief was 
Rs. 51,000, of which Rs. 16,000 was contributed by Local and 
municipal funds. A lunatic asylum at Navapada had 310 
inmates in 1904, and is overcrowded. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 19,120, representing the proportion of 23*6 per 1,000, which 
is slightly below the average for the Presidency. Since 1900 
vaccination has been compulsory in Bandra and Kurla towns. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xiii (Parts i and 
ii) and vol. xiv (1882),] 

Dahanu Taluka. —Northernmost tdluka of ThSna District, 
Bombay, lying between 19° 49' and 20° 22' N. and 72° 39' 
and 73° 9' E., with an area of 644 square miles, including the 
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petty subdivision (J>etha) of Umbargaon. The population 
in 1901 was 129,815, compared with 134,395 in 1891. The 
density, 202 persons per square mile, is slightly below the 
District average. There are 212 villages but no town, Dahanu 
being the head-quarters. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 1-9 lakhs. The tdluka has a picturesque aspect, 
most of the interior being occupied by forest-clad hills in small 
detached ranges of varying height. Towards the coast are 
broad flats, hardly above sea-level, and seamed by tidal creeks. 
The climate of the interior is unhealthy, and though that of 
the coast is generally pleasant and equable, after the rains it 
becomes malarious. 

Mahim Taluka. —Western tdluka of Thana District, Bom- 
bay, lying between 19° 29' and 19° 52' N. and 72® 39' and 
73® \' E., with an area of 409 square miles. It contains one 
town, Kelvk-Mahim (population, 5,699), the head-quarters ; 
and 187 villages. The population in 1901 was 82,562, com¬ 
pared with 85,4^41 in 1891. The density, 202 persons per square 
mile, is slightly below the District average. Land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to more than 1*9 lakhs. A range of 
forest-clad hills divides the tdluka from north to south ; and 
in the north-east corner are high hills with jagged peaks, of 
which Asheri is the chief. In the south-east, lakmak peak 
rises to 2,000 feet above sea-level. I'he land to the west 
of the central range is low, flat, and broken by swamps and 
tidal creeks. The climate is pleasant on the coast during 
the hot season ; but during the rest of the year both the 
coast and the interior are notoriously malarious. The rain¬ 
fall (63 inches) is much below the District average. The 
water-supply is fair. The \ aitarna river, which flows through 
the tdluka^ is navigable by native craft of about 25 tons. 
Hot springs, similar to those at Vajrabai in Bhiwandi, are 
found at Sativli and are supposed to flow from the same 
source. 

Vada.^ —Eastern t.lluka of Thana District, Bombay, lying 
between 19° 28' and 20*^ 8' N. and 72° 56' and 73*^ 30' E., 
with an area of 566 square miles. It contains 221 villages, 
Vada being the head-quarters. The population in 1901 was 
70,895, compared with 71,385 in 1891. The demsity, 125 per¬ 
sons per square mile, is much below the District average. Land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly Rs. 93,000. 
Until J 8<56 Vada was a petty subdivision {petka) of the old 
Kolvan, the present Shahapur tdluka. Along the valley of 
the Vaitarna river, which divides the tdluka from north to 
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south, the land is well cultivated, and the villages are fairly 
numerous. The rest of the country, especially in the north¬ 
west and the east, is very hilly, and the population extremely 
scanty. There are three made roads, namely the Vada-Bhi- 
wandi, the Vada-Shirghat, and the Vada-Mahim roads; but 
during the rains the country tracks are impassable. In the 
interior the supply of water from the Vaitarna, the Deherja, and 
the Pinjal is constant and fair. In other parts, where it is 
obtained from wells, the supply is doubtful and the quality 
bad. 'rhe whole tdluka is wooded, the forests in some parts 
stretching for miles. 'Phe chief trees are teak, azn, mahudy and 
khair. Since 1901 Vada has included the petty subdivision 
(^pethd) of Mokhada, which formerly was a part of Shahapur. 
Mokhada, which contains 69 villages and has an area of 
259 square miles, consists of a thin strip of undulating plateau, 
lying for the most part between the Jawhar State on the west 
and the Western Ghats in the north and east. The mountain 
of Utwad (4,081 feet) is a conspicuous feature of the hilly 
portion, over the summit of which j)asses the boundary line 
between Thana and Nasik Districts. 

Shahapur Taluka. —Kastern tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, lying between 19® 18' and 19^44' N. and 73° 10' and 
73 ^ 43'" with an area of 610 s(]uare miles. It contains 197 
villages, Shahapur being the head-quarters. The population 
in 1901 was 83,881, compared with 92,029 in 1891. It is the 
most thinly populated tdluka in the District, and the density, 
138 persons per square mile, is much below the District average. 
Land revenue and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to 1*4 lakhs. 
The country, which was formerly known as Kolvan, is for the 
most part wild, broken by hills, and covered with large forests. 
In the south there are wide tracts of rice lands. The soil is 
mostly red and stony, and the climate unhealthy, except in the 
rains. There are five factories for husking rice in Shahapur. 

Bassein Taluka.— Western tdluka of Thana District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between icf 16' and 19® 35' N. and 72° 44' and 
73 ° i'" E., with an area of 223 square miles. It contains one 
town, Bassein (population, 10,702), the head-quarters ; and 
90 villages, including Agashi (8,506). The population in 
1901 was 80,251, compared with 76,110 in 1891. The den¬ 
sity, 360 persons per square mile, largely exceeds the District 
average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
1*8 lakhs. The tdluka is formed of a portion of the main¬ 
land and of territory which was once the island of Bassein, 
but is now no longer an island, the narrow creek which divided 
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it from the mainland having silted up. With the exception of 
two small hills, about 200 feet high, the surface of the island 
portion is flat, with a rich soil, yielding crops of rice, plan¬ 
tain, sugar-cane, and pan. On the mainland portion are the 
Tungar and Kaman hills, both over 2,000 feet in height, the 
last named, known as Bassein Peak or Kamandrug, being 
2,160 feet above sea-level. On the coast the climate is gener¬ 
ally pleasant and cctuable ; inland the heat is great, and in the 
rains much fever prevails. 

Bhiwandi Taluka. —Central tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, lying between 19® 12' and 19° 32' N. and 72*^ 58' 
and 73° 15' E., with an area of 249 square miles. It contains 
one town, Bhiwandi (population, 10,354), the head-quarters; 
and 196 villages. The population in 1901 was 77,440, com¬ 
pared with 87,490 in 1891. The density, 311 persons per 
square mile, exceeds the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to 2-1 lakhs. The centre 
of the tdluka i» well peopled and richly tilled, but in the west 
the country is hilly. Except in the south it is surrounded by 
the hills which form the watershed of the Kamvadi river, which 
runs through the tdluka from north to south. In the west, after 
the rains, the climate is malarious, but in the other parts it is 
generally healthy. The water-supply is fairly abundant, but far 
from wholesome. Rice is the chief product. 

Kalyan Taluka. —Southern tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, lying between 19° 4' and 19® 24^^ N. and 73° i' and 
73^ 24' E., with an area of 276 square miles. It contains one 
town, Kalyan (population, 10,749), the head-quarters; and 
224 villages. The population in 1901 was 77,087, compared 
with 80,171 in 1891. The density is 279 persons per square 
mile, or rather more than the District average. Land revenue 
and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to 2-2 lakhs. The tdluka is 
triangular in form, and in its western part a rich open plain. 
In the south and east, ranges of hills running parallel with the 
boundary line throw out spurs into the heart of the plain. 
The transport of produce is facilitated by the tidal creek of 
the Ulhas river and by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The Kalu river is navigable by boats of 10 tons for 9 miles 
above Kalyan town. There are disagreeable east winds in April 
and May; but although fever is prevalent in the cold season, 
the climate is on the whole temperate and healthy. 

MurtTS^d.—South-eastern tdluka of Thana District, Bombay, 
lying between 19° 7'and 19° 27' N. and 73^23' and 73^^48'E., 
with an area of 350 square gniles. It contains 171 villages, 
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Murbad being the head-quarters. The population in 1901 was 
62,569, compared with 65,641 in 1891. The density, 179 
persons per square mile, is below the District average. Land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to more than 1*3 lakhs. 
The people are mostly Thakurs, Kolis, and Marathas. Most 
of the tdiuka is very hilly and fairly wooded. The soil is poor 
and the uplands of little value, except as supplying brushwood 
for manure. It suffers from the want of means of exporting 
its produce, but a good high road now bisects it. The w'ater 
supplied by wells is fairly good but scanty. The climate is 
oppressive, though not unhealthy; after the rains, how^ever, it 
is malarious. 

Salsette.—Large island forming the Salsettc talnka of 
Thana District, Bombay, lying between 18° 53' and 19° 19' N. 
and 72° 47' and 73° 3' E., extending 16 miles from Bandra 
northw’^ards to the Bassein inlet, and connected with Bombay 
Island by bridge and causeway. The area is 246 square miles ; 
and the island contains three towns, Bandi^la (j)opulation, 
22,075), Thana (16,011), the head-quarters of the District 
and fdhika, and Kurla (14,831); and 128 villages, including 
Vesava (5,426). The population in 1901 w^as 146,933, com¬ 
pared w'ith 126,518 in 1891. It is the most densely populated 
tdiuka in the District, with an average of 597 persons per 
squaie mile. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to about 2*6 lakhs. Along the centre of the island, from north 
to south, runs a broad range of hills, which, after subsiding 
into the plain near Kurla, crops up again in the southernmost 
point of the island at Troinbay. The central and highest hill, 
Thana peak, is 1,530 feet above sea-level ; and on the north 
is a detached sharp peak 1,500 feet high. Spurs from the main 
range run west towards the sea, while the low lands are much 
intersected by tidal creeks, wLich, especially on the north-west, 
split the sea-face of the tdiuka into small islands. There are 
no large fresh-water streams ; but the supply of w^ater from 
wells is of fair quality and pretty constant. The staple crop is 
rice ; and most of the uplands are reserved for grass for the 
Bombay market. The coast abounds in coco-nut groves, and 
the palmyra palm grows plentifully in most parts. This beauti¬ 
ful island is rich in rice-helds, diversified by jungles, and 
studded with hills. The ruins of Portuguese churches, con¬ 
vents, and villas attest its former importance, and its antiquities 
at Kanheri still form a subject of interest. Eighteen estates, 
consisting of 53 villages, were granted in Salsette by the East 
India Company, some freehold^ and others on payment of 
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rent, and liable to assessment. The lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway traverse the taluka. Since the first outbreak of 
plague in Bombay, a large number of villa residences have 
been built by the wealthier merchants of Bombay near the 
latter railway. An additional Assistant Collector was appointed 
in 1902 to plan new roads and control building operations. 
Seized by the Portuguese early in the sixteenth century, Salsettc 
should have passed to the English Crown, together with 
Bombay Island, as part of the dowry of the queen of Charles II. 
The Portuguese in 1662, however, contested its transfer under 
the marriage treaty, and it was not till more than a century 
afterwards that possession was obtained. 'Hie Mariithas took it 
from the declining Portuguese in 1739. The English captured 
it from the Marathas in December, 1774, and it was forn)ally 
annexed to the East India Company’s dominions in 1782 by 
the Treaty of Salbai. 

Agashi. —Port in the Bassein tahik of Thana Distric:t, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 28' N. and 72*^ 47' E., 10 miles north 
of Bassein and 3J: miles west by a metalled road from Virar on 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population 
(1901), 8,506. The town contains a school with 217 pupils. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century Agashi was a place 
of some importance, with a considerable tin^ber and ship¬ 
building trade. It was tw'ice sacked by the Portuguese—in 
1530 and again in 1531. In 1530 as many as 300 Gujarat 
vessels are said to have been taken ; and in T540 the Portu¬ 
guese captured a ship on the stocks at Agashi in which they 
afterwards made several voya^ *s to Europe. Agashi carries on 
a trade with Bombay, worth about Rs. 4,000 annually, in 
plantains, its dried plantains being the best in the District. 
There is a Portuguese school here, and a large temjde of 
Bhavanishankar, built in 1691. The bathing-place close to the 
temple has the reputation of effecting the cure of skin diseases. 

Amarnath (or Ambarnath, literally ‘ I.ord of the Skies,’ a 
name of Siva).—Village in the Kalyan faluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 12' N. and 73® 10' E., about a mile 
west of Ambarnath station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and 38 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 485. 
The old temple, situated in a pretty valley less than a 
mile easUof the village, is interesting as a specimen of ancient 
Hindu architecture. An inscription found in it is dated Saka 
982 (a. d. 1060). It was probably erected by Mamvanira^ja, the 
son of Chittarajadeva, a Mahamandalcswara, or feudatory king 
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of the Konkan, under the Chalukyas of Kalyan in the Deccan. 
The temple itself faces the west, but the 7 nandapa or antardla^ 
the entrance hall, has doors to the north and south. Each of 
the three doors has a porch, approached by four or five steps, 
and supported by four nearly square pillars, two of them 
attached to the wall. The mandapais 22 feet 9 inches square. 
The roof of the hall is supported by four elaborately carved 
columns. In their details no two of them are exactly alike; 
but, like the pillars in the cave-temples of Ajanta, they have been 
wrought in pairs, the pair next the shrine being if possible the 
richer. The gdbhdra or shrine, which is also sejuare, measures 
13 feet 8 inches each way. It appears to have been stripped of 
its ornamentation, and now contains only the remains of a 
small Ihigam sunk in the floor. The outside of the building is 
beautifully carved. The [)rincipal sculptures are a three-headed 
figure with a female on his knee, probably intended to represent 
Mahadeo and Parvati; and on the south-east side of the vimdna, 
Kali. The sculpture, both on the pillars of the hall and round 
the outside, shows a skill not surpassed by any temple in the 
Presidency. A fair is held here on the Sivaratri in Magha 
(February-March). 

[For a more detailed account, see Indian Atitiqnary^ vol. iii, 
p. 316 ff. ; and Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xiv, pp. 2—8.] 

Bandra ( IVdndren, Bdndora, Vdndra ).—Town in the Sal- 
sette tdluka of I'hana District, Bombay, situated in 19^^ 3' N. 
and 72° 50' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway, at the southern extremity of Salsette island, at the 
point where that island is connected with the Island of Bombay 
by a causeway and arched stone bridge, 9 miles north of 
Bombay City. Population (1901), 22,075, including 11,358 
Hindus, 3,189 Musalmans, 1,307 Parsis, and 6,117 Christians. 
With a few exceptions, the Christians are descended from local 
converts made by the I’ortuguesc during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. There are numerous Roman Catholic 
churches in Salsette, many of which were destroyed by the 
Marathas after conquering the island in 1738. The buildings 
of special interest are the English Church and the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Mount. Bandra was constituted a municipality 
in 1876. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 71,000. In 1903-4 the income was a lakh, 
derived chiefly from water-rate (Rs. 32,000) and houj?e»and land 
tax (Rs. 22,000). In the municipal limits are included Bandra 
hill, 150 feet in height, with a flat, wooded crest, Bandra town, 
and the villages of Naupada, Khar, Pali, Varoda, Chimbai, 
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Katwadi, Mala Sherli, Rajan, and Danda. The local industries 
are the tapping of palm-trees and fishing. The Bombay muni¬ 
cipal slaughter-house is situated at the north end of the cause¬ 
way. Since the opening of railway communication, Bandra has 
become a favourite place of resort for the citizens of Bombay. 
It possesses an orphanage and a convent known as St. Joseph’s. 
The town contains a dispensary, a high school, a middle school 
for girls with 602 pupils, and two middle schools for boys with 
575 pupils. There are also five vernacular schools, four for 
boys with 267 pupils and one for girls with 119. Public con¬ 
veyances ply between the station and Bandra and Pali hills, 
where the European and Parsi residents chiefly live. 

Bassein Town {Vasai\ that is, ‘"I'lie Settlement’).—Head¬ 
quarters of the taluka of the same name in Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 20' N. and 72° 49' E., about 5 miles 
from the Bassein Road station of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, and 28 miles north of Bombay. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), I©,702. The town was constituted a municipality 
in 1864, the income in 1903-4 being Rs. 17,000. In that year 
the total value of the seaborne trade of Bassein was 13 lakhs, 
of which 5 lakhs represented imports and 8 lakhs exports. 'Phe 
town contains a dispensary, a Sub-Judge’s court, an English 
middle school w’ith 53 pupils, eight vernacular schools for boys 
with 395 pupils, and one for girls with 71 pupils. 

Bassein early attracted the notice of the Portuguese, as the 
river or strait separating the island from the mainland was a 
convenient rendezv^ous for shipping. In j 534 Bassein with the 
land in its neighbourhood was ceded to them by Bahadur Shah, 
king of Gujarat, and two years later the fort was built. Eor 
more than two centuries Ba^ ein remained in the hands of the 
Portuguese, and during this time it rose to such prosperity that 
it came to be called the Court of the North, and its nobles were 
proverbial for their wealth and magnificence. With plentiful 
supplies of both timber and stone, Bassein was adorned with 
many noble buildings, including a cathedral, five convents, 
thirteen churches, and an asylum for orphans. The dwellings 
of the Hidalgos, or aristocracy, who alone were allowed to live 
within the city walls, are described (1675) as stately buildings, 
two storeys high, graced with covered balconies and large 
windows. Towards the end of the seventeenth century Bassein 
suffered severely from outbreaks of the plague, so deadly that 
in i695*olie-third of the population was sw^ept away. Notwith¬ 
standing the decay of Portuguese power in the seventeenth 
century, Bassein, as late as \S2o^ w^ould seem to have retained 
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much of its prosperity. In that year the population was returned 
at 60,499, and the revenue a few years later (1729) at as much 
as 4^- lakhs (Xer. 914,125). But the wealth of one city was 
unable to stay the advance of the Maratha power. In 1739 
Chimnajl Appa, a distinguished Maratha general, at the head 
of a powerful army, appeared before Bassein. After a siege of 
three months, conducted on both sides with the greatest skill 
and courage, the garrison was forced to capitulate, and the 
town and district of Bassein passed into the hands of the 
Peshwa. Under the Marathas, Bassein became the chief place 
in their territories between the Bankot river and Daman ; but 
they did not long keep possession of the city. In 1 780, after 
a siege of twelve days, Bassein was captured by a British army 
under the command of General Goddard. By the Treaty of 
Salbai (1782) it was restored to the Marathas; and in 1818, on 
the overthrow of the last of the Peshwas, it was resumed by the 
English and incorporated with Thana District. Here was con¬ 
cluded, in 1802, the treaty by which the Peshwa agreed to 
maintain a British subsidiary force, thus virtually dissolving the 
Maratha confederacy 

Of Old Bassein, the walls and ramparts remain in a state of 
good preservation. Within the enclosure, the ruins of the 
cathedral, of the Dominican convent, of the Jesuit Church of 
St. Paul, and of St. Anthony’s Church, built as early as 1537, 
can still be identified. 

(Dr. Da Cunha, A ntiqia ties of Bassein (Bombay, 1876).] 

Bhiwandi Town.—I lead-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in 'Fhana District, Bombay, situated in 19^ 18' N. 
and 73® 3' Ph, 29 miles north-east of Bombay. Population 
(rpoi), 10,354. Together with the neighbouring village of 
Nizainpur, Bhiwandi forms a municipality, constituted in 1865, 
with an income (1903-4) of Rs. 20,700. It is supplied with 
water by means of an atjueduct constructed by the inhabitants 
with the aid of a Government contribution. The population 
and mercantile importance of this jdace arc on the increase. 
The chief industries are weaving and rice-cleaning, and the 
principal artick's of trade are rice, dried fish, cloth, grass, and 
wood. The largest steam rice-husking mill in the Presidency 
is situated here. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, 
a dispensary, and four vernacular schools for boys with 444 
pupils, and two for girls with 146. 

Borivli.—Village in the Salsette tdluka of Thana l^istrict, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 14' N. and 72® 51' E., on the Bombay, 
Ikiroda, and Central India Railvvay, about 22 miles north of 
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Bombay. I^opulation (1901), 182. Borivli is a convenient 
centre for visiting several places of interest. The Kanheri 
Caves lie up the Tulsi valley about five miles to the east. 
At Mandapeshvar, called Monpezier or Monpa^er by the Por¬ 
tuguese, about 2 miles north of Borivli, are situated a notable 
white Portuguese watcli-tower, and a set of Brahmanic caves, 
over a thousand years old, one of the latter being specially 
interesting from having been used as a Catholic chapel. On 
the top of the rock in which the caves are cut stands a large 
and high-roofed Portuguese cathedral, lately repaired, and exten¬ 
sive ruined buildings belonging to a college and monastery. 
In a mango orchard, at Eksak, in rich wooded country about a 
quarter of a mile south of Mandapeshvar and a mile north-west 
of ilorivli, are some great blocks of stone about to feet high by 
3 feet broad. They are memorial stones richly carved with 
belts of small figures, the record of sea- and land-fights pro¬ 
bably of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. About half a mile 
to the cast of* Borivli station, close to the border-lands of 
Poinsar and the deserted village of Magiithan, are some 
Buddhist rock-cut cisterns and some half-underground Buddhist 
caves. A few hundred yards to the east lie some Buddhist 
tombs and the remains of a Buddhist monastery, probably of 
the fifth or sixth century. At Akurli, about 2 miles to the 
south-east, in rugged bush-land, rises a large mound of black 
trap, on the top of which are some (juaint rough carvings and 
l\ali letters, perhaps two thousand years old. Two miles 
farther south, in thickly wooded uplands, is the great Jogesii- 
vari cave, a Brahmanic work probably of the seventh century. 
The railway can be joined at Goregaon station, which is about 
3 miles north-west of the Jo^eshvari cave. 

Dahanu Town. —Seaport in the idh^ka of the same name 
in Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19° 58' N. and 72° 43' E., 
2 miles from Dahanu Road station on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway and 78 miles from ]5ombay. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 4,573. Dahanuka is named in the cave-inscrip¬ 
tions of Nasik (a. u. too). It was held by the Portuguese, and 
is mentioned in their annals as celebrated for its image of 
Nossa Senhora des Augustas, which had wrought many miracles. 
There is a small fort on the north bank of the Dfihanu river or 
creek. A large (juantity of wood passes through this port from 
the Savta bandar^ 6 miles up the river. The town contains 
a Sub-Judge's court, and two schools for boys with 358 pupils 
and one for girls with 60. 

Dugad. —Village in the Bhiwandi tdhika of Thana District, 
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Bombay, situated in 19° 27' N. and 73° 7' E., about 9 miles 
north of Bhiwandi town. Population (1901), 737. Dugad is 
perhaps IHolcmy’s Dunga. It is famous for the defeat of the 
Marathas by Colonel Hartley in 1780. On December 8, 
liearing that the Marathas intended to throw troops into Bas- 
sein, then invested by General Goddard, Colonel Hartley, with 
a force of about 2,000 effective men, marched from Titvala 
near Kalyan, 15 miles north-west, to Dugad. On the loth the 
Maratha general Ramchandra Ganesh, with 20,000 horse and 
foot, thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and rear. 
On each occasion he was repulsed with little loss to the British, 
though two of the slain. Lieutenants Drew and Cooper, were 
officers. Next day (December 11) the attack was renewed, 
the wclhscrvcd Maratha artillery causing the British a loss of 
100 men, of whom two. Lieutenants Cowan and I’ierson, were 
officers. During the night Colonel Hartley strengthened with 
a breastwT)rk and guns two knolls which covered his flanks. 
Next morning the Marathas advanced in front a'hd rear against 
the right knoll, Ramchandra leading a storming party of Arab 
foot and 1,000 infantry under Noronha, a Portuguese officer. 
A thick morning fog helped the attacking force to come close 
to the picket. Then the mist suddenly cleared and the guns 
did surprising execution. Ramchandra died fighting gallantly, 
Noronha was wounded, and the Marathas, dispirited by the 
loss of their leaders, retired in haste and with great loss. The 
large tomb without inscri])tion in the village of Akloli, 3 miles 
to the north, was probably raised in honour of the four British 
officers who fell. On the Gumtara hill close by are the remains 
of an old fort and water cisterns. 

Eksar. —Alienated village of 701 acres in the Salsette tdluka 
of Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19° 13' N. and 72° 59' E., 
about a mile north-west of Borivli station on the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population (1901), 1,906. 
In a mango orchard, on the west bank of a fine pond, is a row 
of six slabs of trap, four of them about 10 feet high by 3 broad, 
the fifth about 3 feet high by 3 broad, and the sixth about 
4 feet high by t broad. All, except one which is broken, 
have their tops carved into funereal urns, with heavy ears and 
hanging bows of ribbon, and floating figures above bringing 
chaplets and wreaths. The faces of the slabs are richly cut 
in from two to eight level belts of carving, the figures in bold 
relief chiselled with much skill. "I'hcy are Hindu pdliyds or 
memorial stones, and seem to have been set up in front of 
a temple which stood on the of the pond bank, a site 
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afterwards occupied by a Portuguese granary. Each stone 
records the prowess of some warrior cither by land or sea. 

[For a full description of these stones, which possess features 
of unusual interest, see Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xiv, pj). 57-9.] 

Ghodbandar (supposed to be the Ilippokura of Ptolemy).— 
Port in the Salsette tdluka of Thana District, Bombay, 
situated in 19° 17' N. and 72° 54' E., on the left bank of Bassein 
creek, 10 miles north-west of Thana. Population (1901), 646. 
The customs division called after Ghodbandar comprises five 
ports : namely, Rai Utan, Manori, Ikindra, Vesava, and Ghod¬ 
bandar. The total trade of these five ports in 1903-4 was 
7§ lakhs, of which 2J lakhs represents imports and 5^ lakhs 
exports, the last consisting of rice, stone, lime, sand, coco nuts, 
salt, fish, and firewood. The imports are hardware, cloth, 
groceries, rice, oil, molasses, butter, tobacco, gunny-bags, san~ 
hemp, and timber. Under the Portuguese, Ghodbandar stood 
a siege by the Maratha Sivaji, who appeared before it in 1672. 
In 1737 it w^s captured by the Marathas, and the Portuguese 
garrison put to the sword. Fryer (1675) calls the town Gre- 
bondcl. A resthouse on the shore has accommodation for 50 
travellers. There are some Portuguese architectural remains. 
The traders in Ghodbandar are Agris, Kolfs, Muhammadans, 
and Christians, and most of them trade on borrowed capital. 

Jogeshvari. —Cave in the Salsette tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 13' N. and 72® 59' E., 2\ miles south¬ 
east of Goregaon station, on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway. It is the third largest of the great Brahmanical 
caves of India, the others being Sita’s Bath at Ellora and the 
Great Cave at Elephanta. Its length is 240 and breadth 
200 feet. This cave-temple, w'hich dates from the seventh 
century, contains rock-cut passages, an immense central hall 
supported by pillars, porticoes, and subsidiary courts. 

[Du Perron (1760), Zend Avesta, vol. i, pp. ccclxxxviii- 
cccxc; Hunter (1784), Archaeologia, vol. vii, pp. 295-9; Salt 
(1806), Trafisaclions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol i, 
pp. 44-7 ; Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xiv, pp. 110-2.] 

Kalyan Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19® 14' N. and 
73"^ 10' E., at the junction of the "north-east and south-east 
lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 33 miles north¬ 
east qf Jiombay. Population (1901), 10,749. Kalyiln has been 
a municipality since 1855, The municipal income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 16,579. •It has a considerable rice-husking 
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trade, carried on by Muhammadans and some Marathas. 
This industry gives occupation to about 750 persons, half of 
whom are women. There is also a trade in tobacco, dried 
fish, bricks, tiles, and myrabolams. The streets and lanes in 
the town are metalled, and kept in clean condition. A ferry 
plies across the Ulhas river to Konc on the opposite bank. 
'J'he town has a vegetable market built by the municipality. 
It is supplied with water from the Shenala lake about a quarter 
of a mile to the east. 

The name of Kalyan appears in ancient inscrijjtions, which 
have been attributed to the first, second, fifth, or sixth century 
A. D. According to the Periplus^ Kalyan rose to importance 
about the end of the second century. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
in the sixth century, mentions it as one of the five chief marts 
of Western India, the seat of a powerful king, with a trade in 
brass, black-wood logs, and articles of clothing. Early in the 
fourteenth century the Muhammadans found Kalyan the 
capital of a district, and gave it the name of Islamabad. It 
was taken by the Portuguese in 1536. They did not garrison 
the town, but, returning in 1570, burnt the suburbs and carried 
off much booty. From this time it seems to have formed part 
of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. In 1648 Sivaji’s general, Abaji 
Sondeo, surprised Kalyiln and took the governor prisoner. 
The Muhammadans recovered the town in 1660, but again 
lost it in 1662. In 1674 Sivaji granted the Paiglish leave to 
establish a factory. The Marathas in 1780 having cut off their 
supplies, Kalyan was seized by the British, and has since 
remained in their possession. Objects of interest are the 
Shenali tank, said to have been built in 1505 ; the tomb of 
Motabar Khan, minister of Shah Jahan, who was sent in 
disgrace to Kalyan when Aurangzeb usurped his father's 
throne ; and seven mosques, of which the graceful Kali Masjid 
is the most noteworthy. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s 
court, a dispensary, an English school with 87 pupils, seven 
vernacular schools for boys with 358 pupils, and one for girls 
with 96. lliere are also a library, a small printing press, and 
a rice-husking mill. 

Kanheri Caves. —Caves in Thana District, Bombay, situated 
in 19'^ 13' N. and 72*^ 59' E., in a wild picturesque valley 
in the heart of the island of Salsette, about 6 miles from 
Thana. They may be reached from the Bhandup station of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, or from the fiorivli 
station of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. 
The name Kanhagiri, perhaps a J.^rakrit corruption of the 
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Sanskrit Krishnagiri or ‘ Krishna’s hill,’ seems to show that 
the fame and holiness of Kanheri date from before the rise 
of Buddhism. From the simple style of some of them, and 
an inscription in the caves at Nasik, it is presumed that they 
date from loo b.c. to a. i>. 50. Additions both of fresh caves 
and of new ornaments in old caves seem to have been made 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries a. d. ''I’he caves consist • 
of numerous dwellings and some chaiiyas or relic shrines. In 
all, there are upwards of a hundred excavations. Except the 
chaityas and the peculiarly planned cave known as the Darbar 
cave, they have stone sleeping benches running round the 
walls. There are some fifty-four inscriptions, which have been 
partly dccijihered, relating the names of the builders. The 
cathedral or large chaitya cave is the most important of the 
group. In front of it were once two or three relic mounds, 
of whidi the largest was built of stone and brick and was from 
12 to 16 feet high. 'Fhe Darbar cave or ‘place of assembly’ 
is the next largest, and is distinguished by two long low scats 
or benches running down the whole length of the centre. 

[For a full description of the Kanheri caves, see Bombay 
Gazetteer^ vol. xiv, pp. 121-95.] 

Kelve-Mahim.—Ilead-ijuarters of the Mrihiin ialuka of 
Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19'’ 36' N. and 72^44' E., 
about 5 miles west of Palghar station on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway, and 56 miles north of Bombay. 
Population (1901), 5,699. The village of Kelve, whose name 
is thus joined with Mahim, lies on the op[)osite side of a creek 
about 2\ miles to the south. The coast is very rocky near 
the harbour, and a reef stretches for 2 miles from the shore. 
A small island fort lies o^^posite the village of Kelve. Near 
the two creeks which form the harbours of Mahim and Kelve 
are two small forts, forming links in the chain built by the 
i’ortuguese along the coast of the tdluka. The towm is to 
a large extent occupied by gardens, and has a fair trade in 
plantains, sugar-cane, ginger, and betel-leaf. Delhi Musalnians 
had possession of Mahim in 1350; Gujarat governors suc¬ 
ceeded ; in 1532 the Portuguese occupied it; and in 1612 it 
was bravely held against the Mughals. The tomb of a 
Portuguese nobleman has been unearthed and its slab placed 
in the Collector’s garden at Thana. Kelve-Mahim has been 
a municipal town since 1861. During the decade ending 1901 
the iAcome averaged Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 7,700. Kelve village was included in the Mahim muni¬ 
cipality in 1890. The tpwn contains a dispensary, and 
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six schools for boys with 356 pupils and one for girls with 
51 pupils. 

Kurla. —Town in the Salsette tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 4' N. and 72® 53' E., on the eastern 
extremity of Salsette island, at the point where it is connected 
with the Island of Bombay by the Sion causeway. It is also 
a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The town 
has two cotton mills, of which the Swadeshi Mill, owned 
by a Pars! firm, is one of the largest in India. Population 
(1901), 14,831, compared with 9,715 in 1891. The large 
increase is partly due to the exodus of people from Bombay 
during the plague. Many have now made Kurla their per¬ 
manent residence. The municipality was establislied in 1879. 
During the decade ending 1901 the income averaged Rs. 25,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,000. The town contains 
six schools, attended by 339 pupils (including 56 girls), and 
a dispensary. 

Magathan.— Village in the Salsette tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, half a mile east of Borivli station on the Bombay, 
liaroda, and Central India Railvray, and 22 miles from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 592. It is noted for the Magathan or 
l*oinsar Buddhist caves, including a chapel cave on the south 
and a monastery cave on the north. The latter, which is now 
roofless, included a central hall, about 25 feet square and 
8 feet high, and two aisles on the east and west, with two plain 
pillars and two pilasters, the aisles being 25 feci long and 6 feet 
deep. In the back wall are two plain cells about 5 feet scpiare 
and 5 feet high. The only carving is a mark like a crescent 
or a i>air of sharp horns on the north [)ilaster of the east 
veranda. Through the wall of the monastery cave a i)assage 
leads into the chapel cave. The rock, which has worn into 
a rough surface like pudding-stone, has lost most of its carving. 
Enough remains to show that the work is late, perhaps of the 
sixth or seventh century. The image of Buddha can hardly 
be traced, but it seems to have been seated. On the v/all are 
the remains of some figures, one being a seated Buddha. The 
pillars of the chapel veranda are cushioned-capitalled like those 
of Elcphanta, but are probably older. To the south are other 
plain caves. To the east is a rock-cut cistern. On the west 
bank of a double pond, alxjut 200 yards north of the cistern, 
are two old Musalman tombstones, rather finely carved, with 
hanging chains. About 300 yards to the east, on a low mound 
covered with grass, karanda bushes, and brab palms, are two 
Buddhist dagobas. They are of dressed trap, about 2 feet 
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3 inches square at the foot, and rise, with moulding and flat 
bands, in a cone about 3 feet 4 inches long, about 6 feet round 
at the middle, and 5 feet near the top. On the top are traces 
of a broken tee. There are numerous other remains of 
interest. 

[See Bo 7 ribay Gazetteer^ vol. xiv, pp. 216-8.} 

Malanggarh {Bdiva Malang .—Hill fortress in the Kalyan ' 
tdluka of Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19° 7' N. and 
73® 13' E., 10 miles south of Kalyan town. It is known also 
as the Cathedral Rock. lake most of the Thana hill forts, 
Malanggarh rises in a succession of bare stony slopes, broken 
by walls of rock and belts of level woodland. It is most 
easily reached from Kalyan across a rough roadless tract of 
about 8 miles, ending in a climb of a perpendicular height 
of about 700 feet. Connected with the base of the hill is 
a forest-covered table-land, upon which is the tomb of the 
Bawa Malang. At the time of Captain Dickinson’s survey in 
1818, there v^ere a few dwellings for the garrison here, of which 
the ruined sites alone remain. From this table-land the ascent 
to the lower fort is very steep, and upwards of 300 feet high. 
The latter part is by an almost perpendicular rock-hewn stair¬ 
case, at the top of which is a .strong gateway covered by two 
outstanding towers, enabling even the smallest garrison to 
make the place impregnable. From the lower to the upper 
fort there is a perpendicular ascent of 200 feet by means of 
a narrow flight of rock-hewn steps, on the face of a precipice 
so steep as to make the ascent at all times most difficult and 
dangerous. The upper fort, a space of 200 yards long by 
about 70 broad, is nothing more than the top, as it were, of 
the third hill. It has no fortifications, but there are traces 
of an enclosure and of the walls of an old building. The 
water-supply is from a range of five cisterns, and a copper pipe 
is used to carry water to the lower fort. A yearly fair, held 
here in February, is attended by both Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans. 

Nirmal Village (or ‘The Stainless’).—Village in the 
Bassein tdluka of Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19® 24' N. 
and 72® 47' E., 6 miles north of Bassein town. Population 
(1901), 243. It is one of the most .sacred places in the 
District, having a much venerated lingam^ and being, accord¬ 
ing tp .tradition, the burying-place of one of the great San- 
karacharyas, the apostles of the modern Brahmanic system. 
Here, on the anniversary of his death, Kartik Vadya nth 
(November), a large fair is held, which lasts for a week and 
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is attended by about 7,000 pilgrims—Hindus, Musalmans, 
Christians, and a few ParsTs. The principal articles sold arc 
brass and copper vessels, dry plantains, sweetmeats, cloth, and 
cattle. There are eight temples at Nirmal, all built about 
1750 by ShankarjT Keshav, Sar-subahddr of Bassein. A yearly 
grant of Rs. 454 is sanctioned by Government towards the 
maintenance of a Brahman almshouse {anna-ckhafra)^ and 
Rs. 48 towards a Bairagi almshouse. The Portuguese pulled 
down the old temples and destroyed the lingam. The stones 
which they built into Christian churches were probably taken 
from these old temples. On the capture of Bassein by the 
Marnthns (1739) Nirmal was purified, prints of the feet of 
Sri Dattatraya took the place of the Hfigafn^ and a reservoir 
was built. There is a church dedicated to Santa Cruz, which 
was rebuilt by the parishioners in 1856, at a cost of about 
Rs. 24,000. In front of a house in the village, about 500 yards 
north of the chief temple, is a long dressed stone with some 
letters which seem part of a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh 
century. 

Sanjan.—Village in the Dahanu fdluka of Thana District, 
Bomba)", situated in 20® 12' N. and 72® 51'' E., with a station 
on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. Sanjan 
was in former times a trading town of considerable importance, 
and according to tradition was founded by one Raja Gaddhe 
Singh. It covered so large an area that it earned the name 
of Navteri Nagari, or the city which measured 9 kos by 13. 
Although some authorities suppose that the Sanjan in which 
the I’arsI refugees from Persia settled about 720 was a town 
of that name in Cutch, there are better grounds for believing 
that it was Sanjan in Thana District, which is mentioned 
under the name of Hamjaman in three Silahara land grants 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. By the Arab geographers 
of the same period the town is repeatedly spoken of, under 
the name of Sindan, as one of the chief ports of Western 
India. In 915 it was described as a great city with a Jama 
Alasjid, and as famous for the export of a fine emerald, known 
as the Mecca emerald owning to its having been brought from 
Arabia. Al Idrisi speaks of it in the twelfth century as peopled 
with industrious and very intelligent inhabitants, large, rich, 
and warlike, and enjoying a great export and import trade : 
and it doubtless maintained its wealth and importance .tiU the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, when it was attacked and 
after a fierce resistance stormed by Alaf Khan, general of Ala- 
ud-din Khiljl. Its Pars! citizens Were killed, enslaved, or 
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driven to the hills, and most of those who escaped settled at 
Nargol, about four miles away, which is still one of the largest 
Pars! villages on the coast. From that date little is heard of 
Sanjan until 1534, when it was captured by the Portuguese. 
Pyrard de Laval and Sir T. Herbert both mention it during 
the early years of the seventeenth century as subject to Portugal; 
and the latter writer terms the place St. John (i. e. Sanjan) de 
Vacas, which is identical with the St. John or St. John's Peak 
known to English navigators of that period. Sanjan had by 
this time lost much of its former importance, and yielded 
through its customs-house a revenue of only £23 (620 pardaos). 
It was guarded by a fort built in 1613 by the Portuguese and 
described by a writer of that nation in 1634 as a round fort 
with six bastions, enclosing a very handsome well and tw(^ 
ponds, some houses, an arsenal, and a church. The population 
of the fort then consisted of a commandant and twenty soldiers, 
a clerk, an inspector, a priest, and forty-two families of Portu¬ 
guese and native Christians. The garrison were accustomed 
to add to their pay by cultivation. Dr. Hove, the Polish 
savant, visited the town in 1787. 

Sanjan at the present day contains the remains of several 
large j^onds and lakes, which are filled with silt and are utilized 
for cultivation. Pricks of an antique type lie scattered over 
the surrounding fields and form the walls of most of the ruined 
buildings. Apart from these, the antiquities of Sanjan consist 
of some carved slabs, the remains of a Pars! ‘ tower of silence' 
(1300-1500), the ruins of the Portuguese fort mentioned above, 
and two inscribed slabs, one bearing Hindu characters and 
dated 1432, and the other Kufic characters of eight centuries 
ago. The latter was probably erected originally over the grave 
of one of the Arab merchants whose descendants, the Navaits, 
still form a separate class in the coast towns of Thana District. 
Sanjan also contains two European graves of unknown date. 

Sofale {Sqfa/e ).—Village in the Mahim tdluka of Thana 
District, Bombay, situated in 19° 34' N. and 72° 50' E., on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 8 miles south¬ 
east of Mahim town. Population (1901), 769. The fact that 
Abul Fida (1320) mentions a Sefareh in India and a Scfareh 
in Africa as ports of inter-communication seems to show that 
Sofale was the Konkan terminus of the trade with the African 
coast that probably reached back to prehistoric times. 

Sopafa. —Ancient town in the Bassein tdluka of Thana 
District, Bombay, situated in 19° 25' N. and 72° 48' E., about 
3i miles north-west of Bas^'ein Road and about the same dis- 
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tance south-west of Virar on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway. Population (1901), 486. Sopara is said to 
have been the capital of the Konkan from 500 b.c. to a.d. 1300. 
It is still a rich country town, with a crowded weekly market. 
Under the name of Shurparaka, it appears in the Mahabharata 
as a very holy place, where the five Pandava brothers rested 
on their way to Prabhas. According to Buddhist writers, 
Gautama Buddha, in one of his former births, was Bodhisattva 
of Sopara. This old Indian fame gives support to the 
suggestion that Sopara is Solomon’s Ophir. Jain writers make 
frequent mention of Sopara. Under the names Soparaka, 
Soparaya, and Shorparaga, it is mentioned in old inscriptions, 
about the first or second century u. c. The author of the 
Teriplus in the third century a.d. mentions Ouppara between 
Broach and Kalyan as a local mart on the coast. 

Tarapur-Chinchani. —Port and group of two villages in 
the Mahim and Dahanu tdlukas of Thana District, Bombay, 
situated in 19® 52' N. and 72° 41'' E. The village of Chinchani 
lies on the north bank and I'arapur on the south bank of the 
Chinchani-Tarapur creek, 15 miles north of Mahim. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 7,051, largely consisting of Pars! and VanI money¬ 
lenders. Chinchani is a very old town, the Chechijna of 
a Nasik cave inscription of the first century. In the Pars! 
quarter of l'araj)ur there is a fire-temple built about 1820 
by a well-known ParsI contractor, Vikayjl MehrjI. Tarapur 
is a seaport. The value of trade in 1903-4 was 15-^ lakhs; 
namely, imports 6 lakhs and exports 9^ lakhs. The imports 
consist chiefly of rice, salt, sugar, kerosene, and iron ; and the 
exports, of rice, unsaltcd fish, and firewood. I'hc villages con¬ 
tain a dispensary, and an English middle school with 29 pupils. 

Thalghat (or Kasaraghat).—Pass in the Western Ghats, on 
the boundary of Thana and Nasik Districts, Bombay, situated 
in 19° 43' N. and 73^^ 30' E., 65 miles north-east-by-north of 
Bombay City. The Thalghat is, for purposes of trade, one 
of the most important in the range of the Western Ghats, and 
as an engineering feat is rivalled only by the Borghat farther 
south. It is traversed by two lines of communication, road 
and rail. The road is the main line between Bombay and 
Agra. It still conveys a large traffic coastwards in grain, and 
eastwards in salt and sundries. The railway is the north-eastern 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula line. The summit of 
the railway incline is 1,912 feet above the level of the*sda; the 
maximum gradient is i in 37; and the extreme curvature is 17 
chains radius. 
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Th3.na Town, —Head-quarters of Thana District, Bombay, 
and also of the Salsette tdhika^ situated in 19® 12' N. and 
72® 59' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 21 miles 
north-east of Bombay City. Population {1901), 16,011. Thana 
is prettily situated on the west shore of the Salsette creek, in 
wooded country. The fort, the Portuguese cathedral, a few 
carved and inscribed stones, and several reservoirs, are now 
the only signs that Thana was once an important city. At 
the close of the thirteenth century the fortunes of Thana seem 
to have been at their highest. It was the capital of a great 
kingdom, with an independent ruler. It was celebrated for 
producing ia^iushi^ a kind of striped cotton cloth, which is still 
known as Thana cloth. In 1318 Thana was conquered by 
Mubarak Khilji, and a Muhammadan governor was placed 
in charge. A few years later four Christian missionaries were 
murdered here by the new rulers. In 1529, terrified by the 
defeat of the Cambay fleet and the burning of the Bassein 
coast, ‘ the lord of the great city of Thana ’ became tributary 
to the Portuguese. This submission did not save him in the 
war that followed. The city was thrice pillaged, twice by the 
Portuguese and once by the Gujaratis. It w^as then, under 
the treaty of December, 1533, made over to the Portuguese. 
Under Portuguese rule Thana entered on a fresh term of pros¬ 
perity. In 1739, with the loss of Bassein, the Portuguese 
power in Thana came to an end. In 1771 the English, urged 
by the news that a fleet had left Portugal to recover Salsette 
and Bassein, determined to gain possession of Thana. Negotia¬ 
tions for its cession failing, a force was dispatched to capture it. 
On December 28, 1774, the fort was stormed, and the greater 
part of the garrison put to :he sword. 

Thana has been a municipal town since 1863, with an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 37,000. 
In 1903 - 4 the income was Rs. 38,000. The only public works 
of importance are the Pokarna water-works which supply the 
town. Thana being less than an hour’s journey from Bombay, 
many Government officials and business men now reside there, 
visiting Bombay daily. The towm contains the usual public 
offices, a Sub-Judge’s court, a civil hospital, and a dispensary. 
The chief Portuguese building is the fort, now used as a jail. 
It was built in 1737. Besides the civil hospital and a dis¬ 
pensary, there is an asylum for lunatics in Navapada, about 
one mile from, the railway station. The chief educational 
institutions are the Bairamjl Jljibhoy High School opened 
in 1880, an English school for girls, and an English middle 
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school for boys. The number of pupils at these in 1903-4 
was 253, 79, and 69 respectively. The town also contains 
four vernacular schools for boys with 505 pupils, and two for 
girls with 185. 

Trombay i^Tur^nMieti), —Port in the Salsette tdluka of 
Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19° 2' N. and 72® 57' E., 
about 3 miles north-east of Bombay City. Population (1901), 
2,772. 'J'rombay is a hamlet with a few huts, port and sea- 
customs offices, a salt store, and a ruined Portuguese church, 
with a wcll-])reserved vaulted chapel 22 feet long, 22^ feet 
high, and 22 feet wide. 'I'he value of the trade in 1903-4 
was returned at 71^ lakhs: namely, imports 4o|~ lakhs and 
exports 31 lakhs. The imports are chiefly cattle, gunny-bags, 
grass, and teak, and the exports rice, salt, firewood, and grass. 
The village contains a leper home. 

Tungar.—Hill in the Basscin tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 26' N. and 72° 55' E., about 9^ miles 
from Bassein Road, on the Bombay, Barode, and Central 
India Railway, to the summit, which is 2,200 feet high. lake 
most Konkan hills, Tungar is trap, capped by a layer of iron- 
clay or laterite from 200 to 300 feet deep. The sides are 
clothed with forest. Its comparatively light rainfall and its 
openness to the sea make Tungar a very desirable site for 
a sanitarium. The hill is inhabited by Kolis and Varlis, 

Vajrabai (or Vajreshvari, ‘The Lady of the Thunderbolt’). 
—Sacred spot in the Bhiwandi tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 29' N. and 73^ 5' E., 12 miles north 
of Bhiwandi, near the bed of the Tansa river, in the village 
of Vadavli. It is famous for its hot springs, which form one 
group in a line that appears here and there along 4 miles 
of the river’s course. The rock is a common reddish trap, 
pierced by occasional dikes of hard black basalt. The water 
does not nearly approach the boiling point; it is tasteless, and 
the strong sulphurous smell, which pervades the neighbourhood 
of the spring, is due less to the water than to the bubbles of 
gas which rise through it. According to tradition the hot 
water is the blood of a demon, or rdkshas, slain by the goddess 
Vajrabai, who became incarnate in this neighbourhood to clear 
it of demons and giants. The people of the place know little 
about Vajrabai; and her chronicle, or mahdtmya, is kept at the 
village of Gunj, some 6 miles to the north. Her temple is 
a handsome building, well placed at the top of a flight 'of steps 
on a spur of the Gumtara range. A large fair, attended by 
about 5,000 persons of all cashes, is held here in Chaitra 
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(April), at which large quantities of sweetmeats, fruit, grain, 
cloth, fish, wood, cattle, and ornaments are sold. There are 
other hot springs in the neighbourhood, at Akloli and Ganesh- 
puri. The former are close to a temple of Rameshvar. In 
1784 they were much used both by natives and Europeans, 
and Forbes described them as a small cistern with water at 
a temperature of 120°. Except that it wanted the small 
element of iron, the water tasted like that at Bath in England. 

Vesava. —Town in the Salsette fdhika of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 9' N. and 72° 51' E. Population 
(1901), 5,426. Close to it is the island of Madh, containing 
an old fort rebuilt by the Marathas. Vesava is a place of 
some commercial importance, its chief imports being grain, 
rice, teak, firewood, and coal-dust, valued at about i-i lakhs 
annually, and its exports lime and uncured fish, valued at nearly 
4^ lakhs annually. During the last seven years several houses 
have been erected by native merchants of Bombay at Vesava, 
which is now connected by a good road with the railway stations 
of Andheri and Santa Cruz. The town contains a boys’ school 
with 28 pupils. 
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Central Division. —This Division lies between t 6° 48' 
and 22^ 2' N. and 73® 15' and 76° 26' E., and comprises 
the Districts of Ahmadnagar, Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, 
Satara, and Sitoi.apur. It extends from the Satpuras in 
the north to the Bhlma in the south-east, and has an area of 
37,192 sijuare miles and a population (1901) of 5,944,447. 
The total population increased by 18 per cent, during the 
twenty years previous to 1891, but in the next decade there 
was a decrease of 4 ])er cent., due to plague and famine. The 
density is 159 persons per square mile, being slightly higher 
than the average of the British Districts in the Presidency. 
Classified according to religion, Hindus form 92 per cent, 
of the total, and Muhammadans 6 per cent., while other 
religions include 73,830 Jains, 43,130 Christians, 4,263 ParsTs, 
and 11,697 Aniniists. 

The following table shows the area, population, and land 
revenue and cesses of each District comprised in the 
Division :— 


District. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue 
and cesses, 
igo3-4, 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Ahmadnaf^ar . 

6,586 

837,^9.') 

18,04 

Khandesh* 

10,041 

1,427,582 

46,06 

Nasik 


816,504 

17,68 

Poona . 

5^M9 

995>3.^c> 

15,18 

Satara . 

4,«25 I 

i,M6,559 

2 1,96 

Sholapur • 

4 » 54 i 1 

720,977 


Total 


6.944.447 



* In Khandesh was divided into two Districts, called West and East 

Khandesh. See Khandesh Distkict. 


Excepting Khandesh, which lies mainly in the Tapti valley, 
all the Districts form part of the great Deccan plain. The 
Division contains 75 towms and 8,819 villages. The largest 
towns are Poona (153,320 with cantonments), Ahmadnagar 
(42,032), Barsi (24,242), DiiuDiA (24,726), Nasik (21,490), 
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Pandharpur (32,405), Satara (26,022), and Sholapur 
(75,288). The chief places of commercial importance are 
Poona, which is the head-quarters of the Commissioner, and 
Sholapur. Nasik and Pandharpur are famous for religious 
gatherings. Satara was the capital of the Maratha Rajas from 
the time of Sivaji’s successor till the Peshwas. Karli near 
Poona has cave-temples of archaeological interest. Junnar in 
Poona District was once famous as the capital of the early 
dynasties of Kshatrapas, and has many interesting remains. 
Poona is also the rainy season head-quarters of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, and contains a College of Science, the only 
one in the Presidency. 

Under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Central 
Division are the following Political Agencies;— 


Agency. 

• 

Name of Stale. 

Area in 
sjjuare 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Gross 
ri'venue, 
1903 4, in 
thousands 
of lupces. 

Poona . 

Bhor 

1,491 

137,26s 

3,69 

Satara , , . | 

Auiulh and Phallan . 

844 1 

109,660 

4.31 

Nasik . . . ; 

Surgana , 

360 j 

IB 532 

19 

Sholapur 

Akalkot . 

498 

8*’,047 

4.57 


T otal 


340.507 

12,76 


Ahmadnagar District.— District in thc^ Central Division poun- 
of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 18° 20' and 19° 59'Varies, con- 
N. and 73° 37' and 75° 41' K., with an area of 6,586 sejuare and hill ’ 
miles. To the north-west and north lies Nasik District; on anfl over 
the north-east the line of the Godavari river separates Ahmad- 
nagar from the Dominions of the Nizam ; on the extreme east, 
from the point where the boundary leaves the Godavari to the 
extreme northern point of Sholapur District, it touches the 
Nizto’s Dominions, a part of the frontier being marked by 
the Sina river; on the south-east and south-west lie the Dis¬ 
tricts of Shokipur and Poona, the limit towards Sholapur being 
marked by no natural boundary, but to the south-west the line 
of the Bhima, and its tributary the Ghod, separate Ahmadnagar 
from Poona; and farther north the District stretches westward, 
till its lands and those of Thana meet on the slopes of the 
Western Ghats. Except in the east, where the Dominions 
of the Nizam run inwards to within 10 miles of Ahmadnagar 
city, th 5 District is compact and unbroken by the territories of 
Native States, or outlying portions of other British Districts. 

The principal geographicjil feature of the District is the 
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chain of the Western Ghats, which extends along a con¬ 
siderable portion of the western boundary, throwing out many 
spurs and ridges towards the east. Three of these spurs con¬ 
tinue to run eastwards into the heart of the District, the valleys 
between them forming the beds of the Pravara and Mula rivers. 
From the right bank of the Mula the land stretches in hills 
and elevated plateaux to the Ghod river, the south-western 
boundary of the District. Except near the centre of the 
eastern boundary, where the hills rise to a considerable height, 
the surface of the District eastwards, beyond the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Ghats, becomes gradually less broken. The 
highest peaks in the District are in the north-west: the hill 
of Kalsubai, believed to attain a height of 5,427 feet above 
the sea; and the Maratha forts of Patta and Harischandra- 
OARH. Farther south, about 18 miles west of Ahmadnagar city, 
the hill of Parner rises about 500 feet above the surrounding 
table-land and 3,240 feet above sea-level. The chief river 
of the District is the Godavari, which for about 40 miles 
forms the boundary on the north and north-east. The streams 
of the Pravara and Mul^ flowing eastwards from the Western 
Ghats along two parallel valleys, unite, and after a joint course 
of about 12 miles fall into the Godavari in the extreme north¬ 
east of the District. About 25 miles below the junction of the 
Pravara, the Godavari receives on its right bank the Dhora, 
which rises in the high land in the east, and runs a northerly 
course of about 35 miles. The southern parts are drained 
by two main rivers, the Sma and the Ghod, both tributaries of 
the BiiIma. Of these, the Sina, rising in the highlands to the 
right of the Mula, flows in a straight course towards the south¬ 
east. The Ghod, rising in the Western Ghats and flowing 
to the south-east, separates the Districts of Ahmadnagar and 
Poona. The Blnma itself, with a winding course of about 35 
miles, forms the southern boundary of the District. Besides 
the main rivers, there are several tributary streams and water¬ 
courses, many of which in ordinary seasons continue to flow 
throughout the year. 

Gcolo^iy. No detailed geological survey of the District exists. From 
some observations of Mr. Blanford’s, published in t868 in 
the Records of the Geological Survey of India, it is known that 
Ahmadnagar consists principally of horizontal beds of basalt 
belonging to the Deccan trap series. The valley ^ of the 
Godavari in the neighbourhood of Paithan is occupied by 
pliocene or pleistocene gravels, shales, and clays, containing 
bones of extinct mammalia. • 
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The District, particularly the Akola tdlukay possesses a varied Botany, 
flora, the Konkan forest type being prevalent on the rainy 
Ghats, and the less numerous Deccan types appearing on the 
plains and hills to the eastward. The banyan, nandruk^ babiil^ 
ntm, and mango grow on most roadsides; and, among wild 
flowers, C/ematts^ Cleome^ Capparis^ Hibiscus^ IJeylandia, 
Croialatda^ Indigofera^ Ipomoea, and Leiicas are common. 
Pomegranates and melons of good quality arc grown in the 
District. 

Tigers are seldom found, but leopards are not uncommon. Fauna. 
Wolves are occasionally met with. In the open country 
antelope are numerous. Among game-birds, partridge, cjiiail, 
and sand-grouse are noticeable. There are a few duck and 
snipe. Hares are common. 

The climate is on the whole genial. The cold season from Climate, 
November to February is dry and invigorating. A hot dry 
wind from the north-east then sets in, lasting from March to rainfall, 
the middle of •May, when sultry oppressive weather succeeds, 
till, with the break of the south-west monsoon about the 
middle of June, the climate again becomes temperate and 
continues agreeable till the close of tlie rains in either early or 
late October. The temperature varies from 45° in January to 
106® in May, the average being 75^ J.)uring the twenty years 
ending 1903, the annual rainfall at Ahmadnagar averaged 
23 inches. The heaviest rainfall, namely 26 inches, occurs 
in the Jamkhed and Shevgaon fdliikas^ and the lightest, 18 to 
19 inche.s, in Sangamner, Karjat, Shrigonda, and Kopargaon. 

1 ‘rost has occasionally been registered in the District during 
the last thirty years, and severe hailstorms are not unknown. 

The early history of Ahmadnagar centres in Paithan in the History. 
Nizam’s territory on the left bank of the Godavari. The 
country was held from about 550 to 757 by the Western 
Chalukyas of Badami. It then passed into the hands of the 
Rashtrakutas, who retained it till 973. They were followed by 
the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani (till 1156), the Kalachuris 
(1187), and the Deogiri Yadavas, who were displaced by the 
Musalmans in 1294; but the power of the Deogiri Yadavas 
w^as not crushed till 1318. In 1346 there was widespread dis¬ 
order. The governors appointed from Delhi were replaced in 
that year by the Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan, who held 
their epurt at Daulatabad and then at Gulbarga and Bidar. 

About 1490 the governor in charge of the country revolted 
and succeeded in establishing himself as an independent ruler. 

He founded the Nizam Shahi dynasty, and built the city and 
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fort of Ahmadnagar on the field of his victory. In the six¬ 
teenth century the kingdom extended over the Konkan as far 
as Kalyan, but progress on either side was checked by the 
Faruki dynasty in Khandesh and the Bijapur kings, whose 
dominions almost surrounded it. The history of the State is 
in fact the history of the local wars in which it engaged to 
extend its rule or to maintain its existence, until it was subdued 
by the Mughals in 1600; it again became independent under 
Malik Ambar, and enjoyed a gleam of prosperity until it was 
finally subverted by Shah Jahan in 1635. Maratha inroads 
commenced in the reign of Aurangzeb, who died here, and on 
the decay of Mughal power the fort was surrendered to the 
Marathas in 1759. The Peshwa granted it to Sindhia in 1797, 
and in 1803 it capitulated to the British under Wellesley. It 
was restored at the peace; but in 1817, after the fall of the 
Peshwa, the District finally became British. The Nizam ceded 
107 villages in 1882 and Sindhia 120 villages in 1861, which 
were added to the District. In recent year^ Ahmadnagar 
received the first batch of Boer prisoners sent to India during 
the South African War. About 500 arrived in Ahmadnagar 
in Afml, 1901, and were confined in the fort till the close of 
the war. 

Archaeo- District possesses some cave-temples, and numerous 

Hemadpanti remains dating from the twelfth century. The 
Brahmanical Dhokeshwar caves in Parner are ascribed to the 
middle of the sixth century, and the caves and temple of 
Harischandragarh to the Hemadpanti era. A few Musal- 
man buildings, now reduced to ruins, are to be found in 
Ahmadnagar City. A beautiful little mosque known as the 
Damri Masjid stands to the north of the fort. Hemadpanti 
temples, built of stone pieced together without mortar, and 
ascribed by the people to the Gauli Raj, which are found at 
Shrigonda, Pedgaon, Harischandragarh, Akola, Jamkhed, 
Rassin, Telangsi, and many other places, appear to have been 
built in the days of the Yadavas of Deogiri. The Lakshmi 
Narayan temple at Pedgaon is profusely decorated, and its 
outer walls are richly embellished with sculptured figures. It 
belongs to the thirteenth century. There are numerous forts 
of historic interest in the District. At Manjarsamba, 8 miles 
north of Ahmadnagar, a fort crowning the Dongargaon hill is 
said to have been the favourite haunt of Valmiki, the author 
of the Ramayana, and reputed founder of the Mahadeo Kolis. 
The forts of Palia and Harischandragarh have already been 
mentioned. At the end of the Fravara valley, 18 miles west 
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of Akola, is the fort of Ratangarh, the rock-hewn gates of 
which command a magnificent view over the Konkan. The 
forts are supplied with water by cisterns cut in the rock of the 
hills on which they stand. Temples of importance are found 
at Sidhtek and Miri. 

'Fhe number of towns and villages in the District is 1,349. The 
The population at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 
777,251, (1881) 750,021, (1891) 888,755, and (1901) 837,695. 

The decline during the last decade was due to the famine of 
1896-1900. The distribution in 1901 was as follows :— 
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I'he chief towns are Ahmadnagar, the District head¬ 
quarters, Sangamner, Pathardi, Vambori, and Kharda. 

The average density of population is 127 persons per square 
mile; but the Karjat id/uka, the most thinly populated owing 
to the large extent oi rocky and uncultivable land, has a 
density of only 63 persons per square mile. Marathi is spoken 
by 90 per cent, of the total population. Some of the Bhil 
tribes in the hills speak a dialect of Marathi. Of the popula¬ 
tion in 190T, 90 per cent, were Hindus, 5 per cent. Musal- 
mans, 2 percent. Christians, and 16,254 Jains. 

The majority of the population are Marathas (327,000 Castes and 
Marathas and 17,000 Maratha Kunbis), who are generally <^ccnpa- 
cultivators and artificers, and, as a rule, darker in complexion 
than the Brahmans. Besides the low or depressed castes— 

Mahar (65,000), Mang (21,000), Dhangar (40,000), and Chamar 
(15,000)—there are many wandering tribes, of which the 
chief are called Vanjari (32,000), Kaikadi, and Kolhati. Of 
hill tribes, besides the Bhils (14,000), the Thakurs (7,000) and 
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Kathodis (125) may be mentioned; they form a distinct race, 
generally met with in the wilder tracts in the west of the 
District. The members of these tribes are still fond of an 
unsettled life, and have to be carefully watched to prevent 
their resuming their predatory habits. Others of numerical 
importance are Brahmans, mostly Deshasths (33,000), Kolis 
(30,000), and Malls or gardeners (36,000). With the exception 
of a few Bohras, who engage in trade and are well-to-do, the 
Musalmans are in poor circumstances, being for the most part 
sunk in debt. They are chiefly Shaikhs (29,000). 'Fhe Muham¬ 
madan priest or Mulla, besides attending the mosque, kills the 
sheep and goats offered by the Hindus as sacrifices to their 
gods. So thoroughly has this strange custom been incor¬ 
porated with the village community, that Marathas generally 
decline to cat the flesh of a sheep or goat unless its throat has 
been cut by a Mulla or other competent Musalman. Since the 
District came under British management, there has been a 
large immigration of Marwaris. These men com6 by the route 
of Indore and Khandesh, and are almost entirely engaged in 
money-lending and trading in cloth and grain. Agriculture 
supports 60 per cent, of the population, while industry and 
commerce support 18 and i percent, respectively. 

C hristian In 1901 there were 20,000 native Christians, of whom 7,000 
missions, were Anglicans, 4,000 Roman Catholics, 8,000 belonged to 
* minor denominations, and r,ooo were unspecified. They 

belong to the American Marathi Mission, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Roman Catholic Mission. 
The American Mission commenced work in 1831, and was 
followed by the S.P.G. in 1873. present the Ahmadnagar 
missions have three churches and numerous schools. The 
American Mission maintains a carpet factory and two experi¬ 
mental weaving institutions, and the hands trained by this 
mission are employed in a factory maintained by the Indian 
Mission Aid Society. 

(icneral The chief soils are kd/i (black), tdmhat (red), and harad 
“urilcOT- including pdndhari (white). 'Fowards the north and 

ditions. Cast the soil is, as a rule, a rich black loam, while in the hilly 
part towards the west it is frequently light and sandy. By 
reason of this variation in soil, it is said that a cultivator 
with 10 acres of land in the north of the District is better off 
than one with a holding twice as large in the south. .Though 
a single pair of bullocks cannot till enough land to support a 
family, many cultivators have only one pair, and manage to 
get their fields ploughed by borrowitig and lending bullocks to 
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one another. Garden lands are manured; but, as a rule, for 
ordinary ‘ dry crops ’ nothing is done to enrich the soil. Culti¬ 
vators are employed in ploughing in March, April, and May; 
in sowing the early khanf in July; and in harvesting the 
early crops from November to February. 

The District is almost entirely ryotwdri^ only about 13 per Chief agri- 
cent. of the total area being held as indm or jd^ir. The chief 

. . r 1 • • • ° statistics 

statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, in square and princi- 
miles :— pal crops. 
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* Of this area, which is based on the most recent information, statistics arc not 
available for 139 square miles. 


The staple food grains grown are jowdr (1,064 square miles) 
and bdjra (1,556). The excess of bdjra over joivdr is due to 
abnormal seasons during the last few years. Usually the area 
under the former is smaller. Wheat (309) and gram (123) are 
grown in the vicinity of the Godavari and Bhima rivers. In 
the Akola tdluka^ where the soils are suited to the cultivation 
of coarser cereals, van and rdgi are cultivated. The pulses 
are tur (105), 7 nath (103), and kulith (115). In the east, 
cotton (225) is cultivated, and hemp or sa 7 i (40) in some of 
the superior soils near the Godavari. Safflower covers 170 
square miles, and sesamum arud linseed 57 and 50 stpiare miles 
respectively. Among other products, sugar-cane to a small 
extent, tobacco, pan, and vegetables of many kinds are raised 
in irrigated lands. 

Cotton was first introduced by a Hindu merchant of Ahmad- improve- 
nagar in 1830. It prospered and is now largely grown in the ments in 
east. , 'Xhe ryots have availed themselves extensively of the * 
Land Improvement Loans Act, and more than 39 lakhs was practice, 
advanced during the ten years ending 1904, including 25 lakhs 
under the Agriculturists^ Loans Act. Of this sum, 8 lakhs was 
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advanced during the famine of 1896-7, and 27-7 lakhs during 
the four years ending 1902-3. 

The introduction of tongas or pony carriages during the last 
thirty years has interfered with the breed of fine, cream-white, 
straight-horned Hunum bullocks formerly used for riding or 
drawing carts. Efforts are being made by Government to 
revive the famous breed of Bhimthadi horses, which was 
allowed to degenerate after the establishment of British 
supremacy in 1803 and was largely drawn upon during the 
Afghan War. Fourteen horse stallions, as well as five pony 
stallions, are stationed in the District in charge of the Army 
Remount department; and an annual horse show is held at 
Ahmadnagar, when prizes are given for good young stock and 
brood mares. Dhangars keep a class of specially good ponies, 
which are known as Dhangaris. Goats are numerous, and 
sheep, though fewer in number, are kept by all except the 
richer and higher classes. 

Irrigation from wells and water channels is oommon. Of 
the total cultivated area, 98 square miles, or 2 per cent., were 
irrigated in 1903-4. Government canals supplied 8 square 
miles, wells 84, and other sources 6 square miles. The Govern¬ 
ment works include the Bhatodi lake and the Ojhar and J^akh 
canals. The Bhatodi lake was constructed by Salabat Khan, 
the minister of Murtaza Nizam Shah I (1565-88), and was 
restored by Government in 1871. It is 10 miles from Ahmad¬ 
nagar and supplies 719 acres of land, the estimated area which 
it could irrigate in a good year being 1,500 acres. When full 
it has an area of 315 acres, with an available capacity of 
154 millions of cubic feet. The Ojhar canal, with head-works 
in Sangamner, is 27 miles long, irrigating an area of about 
7,400 acres. It was commenced as a relief measure in 1869 
and completed in 1879. The Lakh canal, with head-works in 
the Rahuri tdluka^ is 23 miles long and supplies 186 acres. It 
was completed in 1873-4. Both the canals draw their supply 
from the Pravara river. The capital outlay up to 1903-4 on 
the Lakh, Ojhar. and Bhatodi works exceeded 10 lakhs. 
There are two irrigation works for which only revenue accounts 
are kept. Nearly 30,000 wells are used for irrigation, chiefly 
to water small patches of garden crops. 

The area of forest land in Ahmadnagar is 849 square miles, 
of which 458 square miles are under the control of the Forest 
department. Nearly 40 per cent, of the forest area is in the 
Akola and Sangamner tdlukas. The total revenue is about 
Rs. 25,000. The commonest tree in the plains is the babul) 
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bor, nim^ tivas^ karanj\ saundad, and hiver are also found. 

Hill forests belong to three classes: the lower slopes, the 
central teak region, and the evergreen western forests. The 
lower slopes are bare and yellow, broken only by rui^ hekle^ 
and other scrub. The central region possesses teak of excellent 
quality. It is treated as coppice, the demand being chiefly for 
poles and rafters. Under the teak, dhdvdd^ khair^ and some 
other kinds of underwood are encouraged. The characteristic 
trees of the western forests are anja?i^jdmbul^ beheda^ ai?i, and 
karvand. 

Limestone is found in abundance throughout the District, Minerals 
and also trap suitable for building purposes. A variety of 
compact blue basalt is worked near Ahmadnagar. Veins of 
quartz and chalcedony, agate and crystals occur in the Shri- 
gonda idluka^ and stones resembling carnelian are procurable 
in the rocky plain which lies westward of Ahmadnagar. 

The chief industries are the weaving of sdris or women’s Arts and 
robes and inferior turbans, and the manufacture of copper and ^ 
brass pots. Weaving is said to have been introduced into the 
District soon after the founding of the city of Ahmadnagar 
(1494) by a member of the Bhangria family, a man of con¬ 
siderable means and a weaver by caste. Of late years the 
industry has somewhat declined. This change seems due to 
the competition of European and machine-made goods. The 
yarn consumed in the looms comes chiefly from Bombay, 
being either imported from Europe or spun in the Bombay 
mills. Ahmadnagar saris have a high reputation ; and dealers 
still journey from neighbouring Districts and from the Nizam’s 
Dominions to purchase them. Many of the weavers are 
entirely in the hands of money-lenders, who advance the raw 
material and take possession of the article when made up. An 
ordinary worker will earn when at his loom about Rs. 5 a month. 

The weavers, as a class, are said to be addicted to the use 
of intoxicating liquors. In 1820 this craft was almost entirely 
confined to members of the weaver caste, Sail or Koshti. But 
many classes, such as Brahmans, Kunbis, Kongadis, and 
Mails, now engage in the work. Among hand industries 
formerly of importance are the manufactures of paper and 
carpets. Country paper has been supplanted by cheaper 
articles brought from China and Europe, and Ahmadnagar 
carpets have ceased to be manufactured except in a recently 
established factory. There are five cotton-pressing factories, 
of which three are working and employ about 200 persons. 

In former days a considerable trade between Upper India Commerce. 
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and the sea-board passed through this District. The carriers 
were a class of Vanjaras called Lamans, owners of herds of 
bullocks. But since the opening of the two lines of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, the course of traffic has changed. 
Trade is carried on almost entirely by means of permanent 
markets. From all parts of the District millet and gram are 
exported to Poona and Bombay. The imports consist chiefly 
of Fmglish piece-goods, tin-sheets, metals, groceries, salt, yarn, 
and silk. Except three or four mercantile houses in Ahmad- 
nagar city, there are no large banking establishments in the 
District. The business of money-lending is chiefly in the 
hands of Marwari Banias, most of them Jains by religion, who 
are said to have followed the Muhammadan armies at the end 
of the fifteenth century. They did not, however, commence to 
settle in the District in large numbers until the accession of 
the British in the first quarter of the last century. Since then 
they have almost supplanted the indigenous money-lenders, 
the Deccan Brahmans. % 

The Dhond-Manmad State Railway, connecting the south¬ 
eastern and north-eastern branches of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway at the stations named, runs for a distance 
of i2 2-| miles (very nearly its entire length) through this 
District, passing through Ahmadnagar city. Some cotton 
traffic has been diverted by the construction of the Nizam’s 
Hyderabad-Ciodavari Valley Railway from Manmad to Hyder¬ 
abad. The District is well supplied with roads, the chief 
leading from Ahmadnagar to Poona, Dhond, Malegaon, and 
Paithan, while good roads also run to Akola, Jamkhed, and 
Shevgaon. Of a total length of 758 miles of road within its 
limits, 398 miles arc bridged and metalled and 360 miles are 
unmelalled. Avenues of trees are maintained on 13 miles. 

The District is liable to drought, and numerous famines are 
recorded in its history. The first is the awful calamity at the 
close of the fourteenth century, known as Durga-devi, which 
commenced about 1396 and lasted nearly twelve years. In 
1460 a failure of rain caused what is known in history as 
Damaji Pant’s famine. In 1520 no crops were grown, and 
the failure of rain caused famine in 1629-30. In 1791, 1792, 
and 1794 there was much misery owing to the increase in the 
price of grain, occasioned by the disturbed state of the country. 
A few years later (1803-4) the depredations of the Pindaris 
who accompanied Holkar’s army inflicted much suffering, and 
so severe was the distress that children are said to have been 
sold for food. The price of wheat rose to Rs. 2 a pound. 
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Besides scarcity due to the droughts of 1824, 1833, 1846, and 
1862, severe famines occurred in 1877, 1897, and 1899-1900. 

In 1877 an unusually large number of the famine-stricken 
emigrated to the Nizam’s Dominions and Khandesh. The 
Dhond-Manmad Railway was the principal relief work opened, 
but it attracted only those whose homes were near. After 
twenty years the District again suffered from famine, owing to 
the failure of the autumn rains of 1896. Relief works were 
opened in November, and the numbers mounted rapidly, till 
in September, 1897, there were 86,745 persons on the works, 
and 23,184 persons in receipt of gratuitous relief. The follow¬ 
ing rains were again indifferent, and distress lingered in the 
District for some years. In 1899 monsoon opened well, 
but the long droughts of July, August, October, and November 
ruined the crops. At the height of this famine there were 
nearly 241,000 persons on works and 29,000 in receipt of gra¬ 
tuitous relief. The famine continued into the next year on 
account of ll\p small out-turn of the harvest, which averaged 
about one-fourth of the normal for the whole District. It is 
calculated that the excess of mortality over the normal was 
28,400, and that 162,000 cattle died. Exclusive of advances 
to agriculturists and remissions, the famine cost more than 
a crore. Remissions of land revenue and iakdvi advances 
amounted to nearly 30 lakhs. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into District 
eleven tdlukas : namely, Ahmadnagar, Parnkr, Shrigonda, ^phtlivi- 
KaRJAT, JaMKHKI), SiIKVGAON, NeVASA, RaHURI, KoPARGAON, staff. 

Sangamnicr, and Akola. The Collector has two covenanted 
Assistants and one Deputy-Collector recruited in India. 

The District and Session^ Judge is assisted by one Subordi- Civil and 
nate Judge under the Df^kkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and 
seven other Subordinate Judges for civil business. There are 
altogether forty-one courts in the District to administer criminal 
justice. The commonest forms of crime are murder, dacoity, 
robbery, and theft. 

The earliest revenue system of which traces remained at the Land 
beginning of British rule is the division of the land into plots 
or estates known as munds, kds^ and tikds or thikds. These tration. 
names seem to be of Dravidian, that is, of south-eastern, 
origin. They need not date from times farther back than 
the northern element in Marathi, as, among the great Hindu 
dynasties who ruled the Deccan before the Musalman invasion 
in 1294, the Rashtrakutas (760-973), the ChMukyas ( 973 - 
1184), and perhaps the Eieogiri Yadavas (1150-1310) were 
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possibly of southern or eastern origin. The mund or large 
estate was the aggregate of many fields or tikds^ together or 
sei)arate, or part together, part separate. The assessment on 
the mund was a fixed lump sum for all the lands in the estate 
or mu 7 id^ good, fair, and bad. In the settlement of kds or 
small estates the division of the village lands was into smaller 
parcels than munds, and, unlike the assessment on tikds or 
skefs, the assessment on each kds in a village was the same. 
The next system of revenue management was Malik Ambar^s 
(1600-26). This combined the two great merits of a moderate 
and certain tax and the possession by the cultivators of an 
interest in the soil. Instead of keeping the state sole land- 
owner, he sought to strengthen the government by giving the 
people a definite interest in the soil they tilled. He made 
a considerable portion of the land private property. I'he 
revenue system which the English found in force when they 
conquered Ahmadnagar arose in the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It was based upon the usual Maratha claim 
to the chauth or one-fourth of the revenue, but was greatly 
complicated by continual assignments of revenue to chiefs, 
and by the grant to many proprietors of the right to hold and 
collect the rents of many estates in the District. Uncertainty 
as to the amount of revenue due, and as to the persons to 
whom it was payable, caused great hardship to the ])eoplc. 
Nana FarnavTs endeavoured to ameliorate their condition by 
the introduction about 1769 of an alternative system, known 
as ka??idl^ based upon the estimated value of the soil and the 
highest rent it could bear consistent with the prosperity of 
the country; but this system proved unworkable and gave 
place to an older system, the kdsbandi Ingha^ which with 
modifications existed up to the date of British rule, and for 
some years after that date. A series of bad harvests and 
other causes prevented the British taking any steps towards 
the settlement of the revenues till 1848. 

The first settlement took place between 1848 and 1876. 
Resettlement operations were commenced in 1875, and com' 
pleted throughout the District by 1890. The revision in nine 
tdlukas disclosed an increase in the cultivated area of 5 per 
cent., and enhanced the assessment from 9 to 15 lakhs. The 
average assessment on ‘ dry ’ land is R. 0—9; on rice land, 
Rs. 1-9; and on garden land, Rs. 1-8. 

Collections of land revenue and of total revenue are shown 
in the table on the next page, in thousands of rupees. 

Local affairs are managed by five municipalities—namely, 
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AHMADNAGAR, BhINGAR, SaNGAMNER, VaMBORI, and KhARDA Munici- 
—and by a District board with eleven taluka boards. The Polities 

1* ..... 111V 

annual receipts of the municipalities average about if lakhs, boards. 
The District and local boards have an average income of 
nearly 2 lakhs, the principal source being the land cess. About 
Rs. 70,000 is spent annually on the maintenance and construc¬ 
tion of roads and buildings. 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 


1903-4. 

Land revenue . 


19,20 

>'.75 

15.98 

1 21,10 

Total revenue . 

18,92 

24,21 

j 27.09 


The District Superintendent of police at Ahmadnagar is Police and 
assisted by two inspectors. There are t 6 police stations in 
the District. The total number of police is 772 : namely, 

13 chief constables, 157 head constables, and 602 constables. 

The mounted police number 9, under one daffaddr. In addi¬ 
tion to the District jail at Ahmadnagar with accommodation 
for 1,200 prisoners, there are ii subsidiary jails in the District 
which can accommodate 266 prisoners. The daily average 
number of prisoners during 1904 in all the jails was 858, of 
whom 5 were females. 

The District holds a medium position as regards the educa- Education, 
lion of its population, of whom 4-7 per cent. (8-9 males and 
0-4 females) were literate in 1901. In 1881 there were 219 
schools, attended by 11,140 pupils. The number of pupils 
rose to 19,698 in 1891, and to 20,135 1901. In 1903-4 

there were 412 schools in the District (including 24 private 
schools), of which 3 wen* high schools, 4 middle, and 378 
primary. 'Ehese schools were attended by 14,884 pupils, of 
whom 2,781 were girls. Of the 388 institutions classed as 
public, 197 schools were supported by local boards, 20 by 
municipalities, 120 were aided and 51 unaided. A training 
school for masters and two industrial schools are located at 
Ahmadnagar. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 
was 1-8 lakhs, of which 72 per cent, was devoted to primary 
education. Towards this, local boards and municipalities 
contributed respectively Rs. 23,000 and Rs. 10,000, while 
Rs. 14,000 represented fee-receipts. 

Besides the civil hospital at Ahmadnagar, there are nine Hospitals 
dispensaries and one private medical institution in the Dis- 
trict, with accommodation for 97 in-patients. In 1904 the 
total number of cases treated was 57,989, of whom 652 were 
in-patients, and 1,744 operations were performed. The total 
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Vaccina¬ 

tion. 


expenditure on medical relief was Rs. 17,219, of which 
Rs. 10,024 was derived from Local and municipal funds. 

The ^number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 23,354, representing a proportion of 28 per 1,000, which 
exceeds the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xvii (1884) : 
Selections fro?fi the Records of the Bombay Government^ No. 
CXXTIT ; Revision Settlement Report (1871). ] 

Kopargaon.— Idlnka of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, 
lying between 19° 35' and 19° 59' N. and 74° 15' and 
74® 45' E., with an area of 519 square miles. It contains one 
town, PuN'i'AMRA (population, 5,890), and 122 villages. The 
head cjuarters are at Kopargaon. The population in 1901 was 
73,539, compared with 89,339 in 1891. The decrease is 
attributed to famine and conse(|uent migration. The density, 
142 persons per square mile, is slightly above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
2*4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The Godiivari river 
enters at the extreme north west corner, traverses the tdluka, 
and forms for a short distance the eastern boundary. The 
bed of the river is considerably below the general level of the 
country, and the high black-soil and clay banks are deeply 
fissured by numerous minor streams. Kopargaon consists of 
a black-soil plain, having a gentle slope from both sides 
towards the Godiivari. In most of the villages the people 
are dependent on wells for their water-supply, as all but the 
largest tributaries of the Godavari run dry shortly after the 
monsoon rains have ceased. The cultivators are in an im¬ 
poverished condition, attributable in a great measure to the 
frequent occurrence of bad seasons. Sudden and violent 
showers, which deluge the country, are often succeeded by 
a long and continued drought. 

Akola Taluka .—Tdluka of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, 
lying between 19*^ 16' and 19° 45' N. and 73° 37'and 74*^ 7' I1)., 
with an area of 572 square miles. It contains 157 villages, the 
head quarters being at Akola. The population in 1901 was 
70,566, compared with 68,009 in 1891. The density, 123 
persons per square mile, is slightly below the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in J 903-4 was 
I lakh, and for cesses Rs. 7,000. Akola consists mainly of 
the two valleys of the Pravara and Mula rivers, with the 
smaller valley of the Adula in the extreme north. The 
general character of the valleys is very wild and rugged; but 
that of the Pravara, at a little distance from Rajur village, 
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exchanges its rocks and ravines for the flat alluvial plain, 
known as the desk of Akola, into which the Adula also breaks 
after a fall of 200 feet. The western half of the tdluka^ which 
includes the crest of the Western Ghats, enjoys a very heavy 
rainfall, averaging from 200 to 250 inches on its borders, 
whereas the desk or eastern portion rarely obtains more than 
22 inches in the year, 

Sangamner Taluka. —Tdluka of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay, lying between 19° 12' and 19® 47' N. and 74° i' and 
74^ 31' E., with an area of 704 square miles. It contains one 
town, Sanoamner (population, 13,801), the head-quarters ; and 
151 villages. The population in 1901 was 90,381, compared 
with 82,936 in 1891. The presence of 5,000 immigrants on 
relief works mainly accounts for the increase. The density, 
128 persons per square mile, is almost equal to the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1*7 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 11,000. The tdiuka is divided into three 
distinct portiems by the two mountain ranges which traverse it 
in a parallel direction. The chief rivers are the Pravara and 
the Mula. The Pravara flows in the valley between the two 
mountain ranges. With the exception of irrigation from the 
Ojhar canal, garden cultivation is carried on chiefly by means 
of wells. 

Rahuri Taluka.— Central idiuka of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay, lying between 19® 15' and 37' N. and 74° 23' and 
74° 51' E., with an area of 501 square miles. It contains one 
town, Vambori (population, 6,191), and 112 villages, including 
Rahuri (5,681), the head-quarters. The population in 1901 
was 83,494, compared with 64,862 in 1891. The increase was 
due to the large numbers (19,000) employed in 1901 upon 
relief works opened during famine. This raised the density to 
167 persons per square mile, which is, with the exception of 
Ahmadnagar tdluka, the highest in the District. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was i-8 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 12,000. Rahuri forms part of an extensive plain country 
drained by the Mula and Pravara rivers, tributaries of the 
Ciodavari. The south-eastern boundary is a well-marked range 
of hills dividing Rahuri from the more elevated tdluka of 
Ahmadnagar, which forms the watershed between the Godavari 
and the Bhima. The highest point, the hill of Gorakhnath, 
has an elevation of 2,982 feet above sea-level, or about 
1,200 feet above the level of Rahuri. The tdluka is scantily 
wooded, and, with the exception of a few mango and tamarind 
groves on the banks of riv^ers near villages, is entirely bare of 
^ D d 2 
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trees. The prevailing soil is a deep black, requiring much rain 
to enable it to yield good crops. Towards the hills and on 
the ridges between the rivers, the soils, being lighter and more 
friable, are better adapted for the early crops. P"our miles of 
the Ojhar canal and 17 miles of the Lakh canal traverse the 
tdluka. Early and late crops are grown in about equal pro¬ 
portions : the early crops chiefly in the hill villages, and the 
late crops in the plains. The Dhond-Manmad chord railway 
traverses the tdhika from north to south. 

Nevasa.— Tdluka of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, lying 
between 19° 14' and 19° 43' N. and 74° 41' and 75° 13' E., 
with an area of 621 square miles. It contains 147 villages, 
including Sonai (population, 5,393). The head-ejuarters are 
at Nevasa. The population in 1901 was 65,503, compared 
with 88,149 in 1891. The decrease was due to famine and 
migration to relief works. The people also availed themselves 
of the demand for labour created by a good harvest in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. The density, 105 persons pc: square mile, 
is much below the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 1*7 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. 
The general character of Nevasa is a flat plain, sloping gently 
northwards towards the Godavari river. In the south and 
south-east the country has a more decided slope upwards to 
the Nagar range of hills and is deeply fissured by ravines, down 
which, during heavy rains, the water rushes with great violence. 
The drainage is wholly towards the Godavari, which forms the 
boundary of the tdluka on the north. One village belonging 
to the Nizam lies south of the river, thus breaking the con¬ 
tinuous boundary for 3 miles. The area under rabi or late 
crops is double that under kharif or early crops. The area of 
irrigated land is small. 

Shevgaon.—Easternmost tdluka of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay, lying between 19'' 1' and 19° 33' N. and 74^" 58' and 
75 ^ 32' E., with an area of 678 square miles. It contains one 
towm, Pathardi (population, 6,299), ^79 villages. The 

head-quarters are at Shevgaon. The population in 1901 was 
92,384, compared with 100,373 in 1891. The decrease is 
attributable mainly to emigration to relief works in other 
tdlukas and to the Nizam’s Dominions, consequent upon 
famine conditions. The density, 136 persons per square mile, 
is slightly above the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 w^as 2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. 
Shevgaon lies in the valley of the Godavari. The average 
annual rainfall, over 26 inches, is higher than in other tdlukas. 
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With one or two exceptions, the streams which drain the tract 
all rise in the hills on the south and south-east, and flow north¬ 
ward into the Godavari. The villages are for the most part 
well supplied with water, which throughout the low grounds is 
always to be found at a moderate dci)th. Near the Godavari 
the soil is deep and stiff, but near the hills it is of a lighter 
composition and more easily worked. Early and late crops 
are grown in about equal proportions. The principal manu¬ 
facture is coarse cotton cloth of various kinds. 

Parner Taluka. — Tdluka in Ahmadnagar District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 18° 50' and 21' N. and 74® ii' and 74° 
44' E., with an area of 727 square miles. It contains 117 
villages, including Parnek (population, 5,300), the head¬ 
quarters. The population in 1901 was 72,6r7, compared with 
79,093 in 1891. The density, 100 persons per square mile, 
is much below the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 1*3 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 10,000. 
The surface of Parner is very irregular and hilly, consisting of 
a series of plateaux of various heights. The highest is the 
Kanhur or central plateau, formed by the widening out of 
the summit of one of the spurs of the Western Ghats, w’hich 
traverses the tdluka from north-w’est to south-east. The average 
height of the central plateau is about 2,800 feet above sea-level, 
though some points on it are 300 feet higher. On the whole, 
the water-sujiply is fairly good. Many of the smaller streams 
have a perennial flow. 

Ahmadnagar Taluka, —Tdluka of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay, lying between 18° 47' and 19® 19' N. and 74® 32'and 
75"^ 2' E., with an area of 624 square miles. There are tw’o 
towns, Ahmadnac.ar (population, 35,784), the District and 
tdluka head-ejuarters, and Bhin(;ar (5,722); and 117 villages, 
including Jeuk (5,005). The population in 1901 was 128,094, 
compared with 124,300 in 1891. The density, 205 persons 
per square mile, is the highest in the District. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-7 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 13,500. The tdluka is for the most part a high table-land, 
lying between the Godavari and the Bhima. The northern 
and eastern sides of the table-land are lofty and precipitous, 
but on the west and south the country is less broken. From 
the head of the table-land the Slna flow^s in a south-easterly 
direction towards its junction with the Bhima. The tdluka is 
very scantily wooded, and the soil is generally poor, save in 
a few of the minor valleys where rich reddish soil occurs. 
The climate is healthy, notwithstanding the moderate rainfall, 
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which averages about 22 inches a year; but it is on the whole 
less favourable than that of Shevgaon on the east. 

Jamkhed. — Tdluka of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, in 
the south-east corner of the District, surrounded by the Nizam’s 
Dominions. The largest compact portion lies between 18° 
33' and 18° 52' N. and 75° ii' and 75® 35' E. The area is 
460 square miles ; and the tdluka contains one town, Kiiarda 
(population, 5,930), and 75 villages. The head quarters arc at 
Jamkhed. The population in 1901 was 64,258, compared with 
76,208 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine. The density, 
T40 persons per square mile, is above the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was one lakh, and for 
cesses Rs. 7,000. Most of the villages arc situated in the 
valley of the Slna, and a few on the Balaghat, an elevated and 
bare table-land, wliich gradually subsides eastward to the 
general level of the Deccan ancl is watered by a tributary of 
the (jodavari. Several streams rise in the small spurs which 
jut from the Balnghiit range, the most notable being the 
Indiana, which falls in a fine cascade, 219 feet high, through 
a ravine to the north-east of Jamkhed village. Whereas the 
soil of the STna valley is deep and difficult to work, that of 
the Balaghat is of lighter texture and repays cultivation, while 
the country lying between this range and the boundary of 
Shevgaon is extremely fertile and well watered, except in the 
vicinity of the Sina river, where the rainfall is uncertain. "Die 
climate of Jamkhed is healthy, and the annual rainfall averages 
about 26 inches. 

Shrigonda Taluka. — Southern tdluka of Ahmadnagar Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, lying between 18° 27' and 18° 54' N. and 74^* 
23' and 74® 56' E., with an area of 615 square miles. It con¬ 
tains one town, Shrigonda (population, 5,415), the head¬ 
quarters ; and 83 villages, "^rhe population in 190T was 61,240, 
compared with 66,658 in 1891. The density, 100 persons per 
square mile, is much below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1*4 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 10,000. The greater jiart of the fdh/ka lies in the valley 
of the Bhima, and has a gentle slope from the north-cast 
towards that river on the south and its tributary the Ghod on 
the south-west. For the most part it is a level plain, with an 
average elevation of 1,900 feet above sea-level, skirted on the 
north-east by a chain of low hills with flat summits, or pathdrs^ 
which have uniform elevation of about 2,500 feet. Towards 
the hills the soil is generally of a very poor description. That 
of the centre of the tdluka is tolerably fertile; but in the 
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neighbourhood of the Bhima deep clayey soils prevail which 
require much labour in their cultivation, and yield good crops 
only in years of plentiful rainfall. The old trunk road from 
Ahmadnagar enters the idluka on the north at the fifteenth 
mile from Ahmadnagar city and runs south. The Dhond- 
Manmad Railway completely traverses the tdluka from north 
to south. 

Karjat. —Southern idluka of Ahmadnagar T^istrict, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between j 8® 20' and 18° 50' N. and 74° 43' and 75*^ 
13' E., with an aiea of 565 scjuare miles. It contains 81 
villages, including Karjat, the head-quarters. The population 
in 1901 was 35,619, compared with 48,828 in 1891. The 
decrease, which is greater than in any other tdluka^ is primarily 
due to emigration to the Nizam’s Dominions and other regions, 
consequent upon famine. It is the most thinly po[)ulated in 
the District, with a density of only 63 persons per square mile. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 80,000, and 
for cesses Rs* 6,000. A chain of low hills with flat summits 
traverses the tdluka from north-west to south-east, dividing it 
into two equal parts. The streams from the eastern slope flow 
into the Sina river, and from the western into the Ifiilma. The 
country presents a dismal appearance, owing to the large pro¬ 
portion of rocky and unprofitable ground, almost destitute of 
vegetation, 'i'here are a few level tracts, some of considerable 
extent, where the soil is deep and rich. In the neighbourhood 
of the hills the soil is of the poorest description. The rainfall 
is extremely uncertain, and good harvests are rare. Karjat 
suffered severely in the famines of 1876-7 and 1899-1901, 
when many villages were deserted. The cultivators, owing to 
a succession of bad harvests, are nearly all in debt. 

Ahmadnagar City. —Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in the Bombay Presidency, situated in 19° 5' N. 
and 74'' 55' E. It lies in a plain on the left bank of the Sina, 
72 miles from Poona, and on the Dhond-Manmad Railway. 
The area slightly exceeds 2 square miles. Population, (1872) 
37,240, (1881) 37,492, (J891) 41,689, and (1901) 42,032, 
including 6,248 in the cantonment. Hindus number 31,030 ; 
Muhammadans, 5,968 ; and Christians, 3,572. Some ot the 
Brahmans are traders ; most, how^ever, are employed in work 
requiring education. The Musalmans are, as a rule, unedu¬ 
cated and indolent. They are employed in weaving, cleaning 
cotton, and in domestic service in the houses of well-to-do 
Hindus. The Marwaris are the most prosperous class. The 
city has a commonplace a4)pearance, most of the houses being 
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of the ordinary Deccan type, built of mud-coloured sun-burnt 
bricks, with flat roofs. It is surrounded by an earthen wall 
about 12 feet in height, with decayed bastions and gates. This 
wall is said to have been built about 1562 by Husain Ni/am 
Shah. The adjacent country is enclosed on two sides by hills. 

Ahmadnagar was founded about 1490 by Ahmad Nizam 
Shah, after w’hom it is named. Originally an officer of the 
Bahmani kingdom, he, on the breaking up of that government, 
assumed the title and authority of an independent ruler, and 
fixed his capital here. In his reign the kingdom attained high 
prosperity, extending on the north over Daulatabad and part of 
Khandesh. He was succeeded in 1508 by his son, Burhan 
Nizam Shfih, w'ho died in 1553 and was succeeded by his son, 
Husain Nizam Shah. This prince suffered a very severe defeat 
from the king of Bijapur, in 1562, losing several hundred 
elephants and 660 pieces of cannon : among them the great 
gun now at Bijapur, considered to be one of the largest pieces 
of bronze ordnance in the world. Husain ShSii of Ahmad¬ 
nagar subsequently allied with the kings of Bijapur, Golconda, 
and Bidar against Raja Ram of Vijayanagar, whom in 1565 
they defeated, made prisoner, and put to death. Murtazii 
Nizam Shah, nicknamed Divana, or ‘ the Madman,’ from the 
extravagance of his conduct, w’as in 1588 cruelly murdered by 
his son, Miran Husain Nizam Shah, who, having reigned ten 
months, was in turn deposed and put to death. Miran w^as 
succeeded by his cousin, Ismail Nizam Shah; but he, after a 
reign of two years, was deposed by his own father, who became 
king wath the title of Burhan Nizam Shah II, and died in 1594. 
His son and successor, Ibrahim Nizam .Shah, after a reign of 
four months, w’as killed in battle against the king of Bijapur. 
Ahmad, a reputed relative, was raised to the throne. But, as 
it w^as soon afterwards ascertained that he was not a lineal 
descendant, he was expelled from the city; and Bahadur Shah, 
the infant son of Ibrahim Nizam Shah, w^as placed on the 
throne under the influence of his great-aunt Chand Bibi (widow 
of All Adil Shah, king of Bijapur, and sister of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar), a woman of heroic spirit, who, when 
the city was besieged by Murad, the son of Akbar, in 1596, 
defended in person the breach in the rampart, and compelled 
the assailants to raise the siege. In 1600 prince Daniyal Mirza, 
son of Akbar, at the head of a Mughal army, captured the city ; 
but nominal kings continued to exercise a feeble sway until 
1635, when Shah Jahan finally overthrew the dynasty. In 
1759 the city was betrayed to the Poehwa by the commandant 
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holding it for the Mughals. In 1797 it was ceded by the 
Peshwa to the Maratha chief, Daulat Rao Sindhia. In 1803 it 
was invested by a British force under General Wellesley, and 
surrendered after a resistance of two days. It was, however, 
shortly after given up to the Peshwa \ but the fort was again 
occupied by the British in 1817, by virtue of the Treaty of 
Poona. On the fall of the Peshwa, Ahmadnagar became the 
head-quarters of the Collectoratc of the same name. 

Half a mile to the east of the city stands the fort, built of Building 
stone, circular in shape, about miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by a wide and deep moat. This building, which 
stands on the site of an earlier fortress of earth, said to have 
been raised in 1488, was erected in its present form by Husain 
Ni/am Shah, grandson of Ahmad Nizam Shah, in 1559. In 
1803 the fort was surrendered to the British after a severe 
bombardment. The breach then made is still visible. In 
1901, during the Boer War, the fort was used for the accommo¬ 
dation of ])ris#ncrs from South Africa. To the north-east of 
the flag-staff bastion is a large tamarind tree, known as ‘ Wel¬ 
lington’s tree,’ from the tradition that General Wellesley, as 
he then was, halted beneath it while his troo})S were besieging 
the fort. Natives may frequently be observed paying their 
devotions to it. The city has numerous specimens of Muham¬ 
madan architecture, several of the mosques being now con¬ 
verted into Government offices or used as dwelling-houses by 
European residents. I'he Collector’s office is held in a mosque 
built in the sixteenth century. The Judge’s court was origin¬ 
ally the palace of a Musalman noble, built about the year 
1600. Six miles east of the city, on a hill between 700 and 
800 feet above the level of the fort and on the left of the 
Ahmadnagar-Shevgaon road, stands the tomb of the Nizam 
Shahi minister, Salabat Khan II, commonly known as Chand 
Bibl’s Mahal. It is an octagonal dome surrounded by a 
three-storeyed veranda. From the summit a fine view can 
be obtained of the surrounding country, and it is a favourite 
resort during the hot season. Other buildings of special 
interest are the Damri Masjid, a very ornate little building, the 
Faria Bagh, the tomb of Ahmad Nizam Shah, the Hasht 
Bihisht Bagh, and Alamgir’s Dargah. The latter, close to the 
adjacent town of Bhingar, is the burial-place of the heart and 
viscera of Aurangzeb. 

Ahmadnagar is an important mission centre. Two note¬ 
worthy industrial schools are maintained by the American 
Mission: namely, a carpet factory and an experimental weav- 
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ing institute. The two schools together contain 410 pupils. 
There is a Pars! fire-temple near the city and a fine cotton 
market. In the city are three high schools, three middle 
schools, and one normal class. Of these, the high schools 
belong to the American Mission, the Education Society, and 
the S.P.G. Mission, and contain respectively 247, 167, and 
80 pupils. An agricultural class with eleven pupils is attached 
to the Education Society’s school. The middle schools are 
St. Anne’s Roman Catholic school with 34 pupils, the 
American Mission girls’ school with 136 pupils, and the 
Education Society’s school with 151 pupils. The normal 
class has an attendance of 87. 'J’he municipality, established 
in 1854, had an average income during the decade ending 
1901 of nearly one lakh. In 1903—4 the income was 
Rs. 82,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 34,000), conser¬ 
vancy fees (Rs. 9,500), and market fees (Rs. 9,300). A civil 
hospital treats about 10,000 patients annually. "J'he city is 
supplied with water by numerous aqueducts^ leading from 
sources 2 to 6 miles distant, supplemented by well-water 
pumped by machinery into the ducts. Ahmadnagar is a 
station ol the l^oona division of the Western (Southern) Com¬ 
mand, with a garrison composed of British and Native infantry, 
and a field battery. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
cantonment fund had an average income of Rs. 14,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 26,100, and the expenditure 
nearly Rs. 21,000. 

The chief industries are the weaving of saris and the manu¬ 
facture of copper and brass pots. Good carpets are woven in 
a mission factory, lately established. One street is devoted to 
the houses and shops of grain-dealers. The shops of the 
cloth-sellers form another street. The cloth-selling trade is 
chiefly in the hands of Marw^aris, who combine it with money- 
lending. 

Belapur. —Village in the Rahuri tdluka of Ahmadnagar 
Distric:t, Bombay, situated in 19° 34' N. and 74^ 39' E., 
15 miles north of Rahuri, on the Dhond-Manmad Railway. 
Population (1901), 4,630, including Belapur-Khurd (1,167). 
It lies on the north bank of the Pravara, which in floods rises 
to the gates. On the river-side are some picturesque buildings 
belonging to the Naiks, an old Maratha family. The chief 
traders are Marwari Vanls and Telis. In 1822 an attempt was 
made to make Belapur the centre of a revolt Troops were to 
be collected here and at Nandurbar in Khandesh, and in con¬ 
junction with the local Kolis w’^eje to make a general attack 
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upon the British posts. The plot was, however, discovered 
and quashed. 

BhingSLr. —Town in the District and tdluka of Ahmadnagar, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 6' N. and 74® 45' E., adjoining the 
cantonment of Ahmadnagar. Population (1901), 5,722, in¬ 
cluding a hamlet of 697. Bhingar has a considerable weaving 
industry, a large proportion of the inhabitants being skilled 
weavers. The municipality, founded in 1B57, had an average 
revenue during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 5,500. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,500, including a loan of 
Rs, 2,500 from Government. 

Harischandragarh. —Fort in the Akola tdluka of Ahmad¬ 
nagar District, Bombay, situated in 19*^' 23' N. and 73° 46' E., 
19 miles south-west of Akola, and one of the most interesting 
points on the Western Ghats; 4,691 feet above sea-level. The 
fort and the temples on the summit are annually visited by 
numerous pilgrims on the occasion of the festival called Maha 
Sivaratri. Tli^ ascent from the Poona side is very arduous. 
The visitors bathe in a masonry reservoir near the temples, 
apparently of Hemadpanti origin, and a fair is held in the 
vicinity. On a peak half a mile east of the summit is the 
citadel, with decaying walls and ruined cistern. 'I'here are 
five caves below the fort, ai)parently dating from the tenth or 
eleventh century. From the level plain on the toj) of the hill 
the cliff drops 2,000 feet sheer to the Konkan, to which access 
was formerly gained by rope and pulley. In the last Maratha 
War Harischandragarh was taken in May, 1818, by Cap¬ 
tain Sykes. 

Jeur. —Market towm ir the District and tdluka of Ahmad¬ 
nagar, Bombay, situated in 19® 18' N. and 74® 48' E., about 
13 miles north-east of Anmadnagar, on the I'oka road. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 5,005. The town is enclosed by a ruined w^all 
and has a strong gateway with a paved entrance. C'lose by, 
perched on a high hill, is a group of three temples, one of them 
with an inscription dated 1781. 'l\vo miles north of Jeur, at 
the top of a beautiful ravine, down which winds the Nevasa 
road, is the Imampur travellers' bungalow. The bungalow is 
an old mosque and stands in a large grove wa’th excellent 
shade. 

Kalsubai. —Hill in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated 
in 19^^^36' N. and 73° 42' E., 5,427 feet high, and the most 
elevated point in the Deccan. Its summit is crowned by 
a temple, 10 miles south-east of Igatpuri, a station on the 
north-east branch of the Gneat Indian Peninsula Railway. A 
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priest of Devi Kalsu daily climbs to the temple from Indor, 
a village at the foot of the hill, to offer a sacrifice of fowls. 
The shrine is visited by large numbers of Kolis. 

Kharda. —Town in the Jamkhcd tdluka of Ahmadnagar 
District, Bombay, situated in i8° 38' N. and 75° 29' K., 
56 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar city. Population (1901), 
5 >9305 including a hamlet of 798. In 1795 engagement 
took place near here between the Marathas and the Nizam. 
The latter, being defeated, retreated to the fort of Kharda, 
where he was completely hemmed in, and constrained to 
accede to an ignominious treaty. I’he town contains upwards 
of 500 substantial merchants, shopkeepers, and money-lenders, 
many of whom carry on a large trade in grain, country cloth, 
and other articles. Kharda belonged to the Nimbalkar, one 
of the Nizam's Maratha nobles, wdiose handsome mansion in 
the middle of the town is now in ruins. In 1745 the Nimbalkar 
built a fort to the south-east of the town. The fort is square, 
in good repair, being built with cut stone wall» 25 or 30 feet 
high, and is surrounded by a ditch, now in ruins. The walls 
have a massive gateway, and two gates at right angles to each 
other. 'J’he cattle market on Tuesday is the largest in the 
District. 'The municipality, which was constituted in 1890, 
had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of 
Rs. 2,400. In 1903-4 the income was also Rs. 2,400. 

Madhi.--Place of pilgrimage in the Shevgaon tdluka of 
Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 19^^ 9' N. and 75® 
16' E., 16 miles south-west of Shevgaon and 3 miles south-west 
of Pathardi, with a shrine or dargdti of a Musalman-Hindu 
saint, Shah Ramzan Mahi Savar or Kanhoba. Population 
(1901), 844. The shrine is held in great reverence by both 
Hindus and Musalmans, and the chief buildings, which are 
on a small hill, were built by Hindu kings and chiefs. Two 
domed buildings, where the ancestors’ of the present Inamdar 
and Mujavar are buried, were built in 1730 by PilajI Gaikwar, 
whose name and that of his minister Chimnaji Savant are 
engraved in front of the shrine. On the south-east corner is 
a domed building called the Baradari, with open windows 
looking down on the village of Madhi below. This was built 
in 1731 by Raja Sahu (1708-49), the grandson of Sivaji, in 
fulfilment of a vow taken by his mother. Close to Sahu's 
building, and almost at the entrance of the dargdh, is a lofty 
drum-house or nagarkkdna, with a fiat roof reached by a narrow 
staircase and commanding a very wide view. This handsome 
building was raised about 1780 by Kanhoji Naik, a landed 
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proprietor of Basim in the Nizam's Dominions. There are 
two resthouses for pilgrims built by Salabat Khan II, the 
famous minister of the fourth Nizam Shahi king, Murtaza 
Nizam Shah (1565-88). The enclosure of the dargdh has two 
handsome gates, one built by More, a Maratha chief at the 
Feshwa's court, and the other about 1750 by Khwaja Sharif, 
a rich Khoja merchant of Ahmadnagar. Close to this gate 
is a recently repaired mosque. 

Shah Ramzan Mahi Savar, or Kanhoba as he is generally 
called by Hindus, is said to have come to Faithan abcmt 1350 
(a. H. 752), where he was converted to Islam by one Sadat All. 
After travelling six years he came to Madhi in 1380 (a. h. 782), 
and died there in 1390 (a.h. 792) at the age of ninety years. 
The saint is said to have exercised miraculous powers, and 
his Musalmiln name is derived from his having crossed the 
Godavari mounted on a large fish, Mahi Savar. A yearly fair 
is held at the shrine in the dark half or Fhalgun (March- 
April), which iik attended by twenty to thirty thousand pilgrims, 
both Hindus and Musalmans. 

Parner Village.—Head-ciuarters of the idluka of the same 
name in Ahniadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 19® N. 
and 74° 26' E., 20 miles south-west of Ahmadnagar city and 
15 miles west of Sarola station on the Dhond-Manmad Rail¬ 
way. Fopulation (1901), 5,300. Parner contains numerous 
money-lenders, chiefly Marwaris, with a bad name for greed 
and fraud. In 1874-7 serious disturbances arose from their 
alleged malpractices. The villagers placed the money-lenders 
in a state of social outlawry, refusing to work for them, to draw 
water, supply necessaries, or shave them. The watchfulness 
of the police saved Parner from a riot. Near the camping- 
place, at the meeting of tvv^o small streams, is an old temple of 
Sangame.shwar or Trimbakeshwar. The village contains a Sub- 
Judge’s court and a dispensary. 

Pathardi. —Town in the Shevgaon tdluka of Ahmadnagar 
District, Bombay, situated in 19® 10' N. and 75° ii' E., about 
30 miles east of Ahmadnagar city. Population (1901), 6,299. 
The town lies picturesquely on the side of a steep hill which 
rises in the midst of a barren tract, skirted on the north and 
east by a range of hills running from Dongargaon into the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

Puntamba. —Town in the Kopargaon tdluka of Ahmad¬ 
nagar l 5 istrict, Bombay, situated in 19° 46' N. and 74° 37' E., 
on the Godavari, 12 miles south-east of Kopargaon, and on the 
Dhond-Manmad Railway. Fopulation (1901), 5,890, including 
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a hamlet of 1,745. The traders are Marwaris and Brahmans. 
Puntamba has fourteen modern temples, and two flights of 
steps or ghats to the Godavari, one built by Ahalya Bai, the 
great temple-building princess of Indore (1767-95), and the 
other by one Shivram Dumal. The chief temple dates from 
the middle of the seventeenth century and belongs to Chang- 
dev, a famous saint said to have had 1,400 disciples. 

Rahuri Village. —Head-quarters of the tatuka of the same 
name in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 19® 23' 
N. and 74*^ 39' E., on the north bank of the Mula river, 25 
miles north of Ahmadnagar city, and 3 miles from a station 
on the 1 )hond-Manmad Railway. Population (1901), 5,681, 
including Khurd Rahuri (203). Marwari traders are numerous 
in the jflace, which contains a Sub-Judge’s court and a 
dispensary. 

Sangamner Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 19° 
34'' N. and 74° 13' E., 49 miles north-west of Ahmadnagar city, 
l^opulation (1901), 13,801, including a hamlet of 2,790. The 
municipality, established in i860, had an average income 
dunng the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 15,000. In 1903—4 
the income was Rs. 12,500. "J'he town has much trade in 
yarn, millet, gram, metals, groceries, salt, rice, and silk ; and a 
number of looms arc at work. It contains a Sub-Judge’s 
court, a dispensary, and an English school. 

Shrigonda Town (also called Chamargonda, from Govind, 
a pious Chamar).—Head-c^uarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 18° 37' N. 
and 74® 42' E., 32 miles south of Ahmadnagar city. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 5,415. It has four temples, and two mansions 
belonging to Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior. 

Sonai Village. —Village in the Nevasa tdluka of Ahmad¬ 
nagar District, Bombay, situated in 19^^ 23' N. and 74° 49' E., 
about 24 miles north-by-east of Ahmadnagar city. Population 
(1901), 5,393. Sonai is a busy market, surrounded by a rich 
plain, and divided by a watercourse into the fefh occupied by 
merchants and the kasha or agricultural quarter. It contains 
an American Mission church built in 1861. 

Vambori. —Town in the Rahuri tdluka of Ahmadnagar 
District, Thjmbay, situated in 19*^ 17' N. and 74*^44' E., 3 miles 
east of Khadamba on the railway, and 9 miles south-west of 
Rahuri. Population (1901), 6,191. Vambori is the head¬ 
quarters of the Marwar Vanis, and the centre of their exchange 
and banking business. Some of the houses are large and well 
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built, but the streets are narrow, crooked, and ill aired. The 
town has a brisk trade in grain and salt, and a large cart¬ 
making industry. The Marwaris have built a handsomely 
furnished temple of Balaji. The municipality, constituted in 
1885, had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs. 4,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,800. 

Khandesh District h —District in the Central Division of Houn- 
the Bombay Presidency, lying between 20® 16' and 22° 2' N. figurati()iT 
and 73° 35' and 76® 24' E., with an area of 10,041 square and hill 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Satpiira Hills and 

* systciHS- 

the Narbada river; on the east by Berar and the Nimar Dis¬ 
trict of the Central Provinces ; on the south by the Satmala, 
Chandor, or Ajanta Hills; on the south-west by the District of 
Nasik; and on the west by Baroda territory and the petty 
State of Sagbara in the Rewa Kantha Agency. 

Khandesh forms the most northerly section of the Deccan 
table-land. The chief natural feature is the Trlpti river, which, 
entering at tlTe north-east corner of the District, flows in 
a westerly direction, dividing it into two unequal parts. Of 
these, the larger lies towards the south, and is drained by 
the Girna, Bori, and Panjhra rivers. Here is the long cen¬ 
tral plain of Khandesh—an unbroken stretch of 150 miles, 
from the border of Nimar to Nandurbar, comprising an 
extensive area of rich alluvial soil. In this tract large and 
pros[)erous towns and villages, surrounded by mango groves 
and gardens, arc numerous. Except when blasted by the hot 
winds of the dry season, the fields are clothed with a harvest 
of various crops. Northwards beyond the alluvial jflain the 
land rises towards the Sat[''ira Hills. In the centre and east, 
save for some low ranges of barren hills, the country is level, 
and has in general an arid, infertile aj)pearance. Towards the 
north and west, the plain rises into a difficult and rugged 
country, thickly wooded, and inhabited by tribes of Bhils, who 
chiefly live on the wild fruits of the forest and are supported 
by the profits of wood-cutting- The drainage of the District 
centres in the Tapti, which receives thirteen principal tribu¬ 
taries in its winding course of 180 miles through Khandesh. 

None of the rivers is navigable, and the Tapti flows in too 

^ In 1906 the District was divided into two new Districts called West and 
East Khandesh, with head-quarters at Dhulia and Jalgaon. The former 
contains*7 tdlukas and 1 petha, with an area 01.5,497 square miles, a popu¬ 
lation (1901) 01469,654, and a land revenue of 15-7 lakhs. The latter contains 
10 tdlukas and ,3 pet has ^ with an area of 4,544 square miles, a population 
(1901) of 957,728, and a land revenue of 27-4 lakhs. 
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deep a bed to be made use of for irrigation. Its banks 
rise high and bare at a distance of from 240 to 400 yards 
across. Except for two w'aterfalls, one above and the other 
below the Bhusawal railway bridge, the river rolls over long 
sandy stretches for forty miles till it meets the waters of the 
Vaghar. During the rainy season the Tapti is not fordable ; 
the only bridge across it is the railway bridge at Bhusawal. 
The Narbada skirts the north-west corner of the District for 
45 miles. It occasionally serves to carry timber to the coast. 
Khandesh District on the whole may be said to be fairly well 
supplied with surface water, for, besides the rivers that flow 
during the whole year, the channels of many of the smaller 
streams arc seldom entirely without water. The four principal 
mountain ranges arc : in the north, the Satpura Hills, divid¬ 
ing the valleys of the Tiipti and the Narbada, including the 
peak of Panchu-Pandu (3,000 feet) and plateau of Turanmal 
(3,300 feet), the starting-point of Khandesh history ; in the 
south-east, the Hatti ; in the south, the Sa'I M-ai.a, Chandor, 
or Ajanta range, separating Khandesh from the Deccan table¬ 
land, and, speaking roughly, from the Nizam’s Dominions; on 
the w(*st, between Khandesh and Gujarat, is the northern 
extremity of the Wes pern Ghats. The Arva and Galna hills 
divide Khandesh from Nasik. 

eology. 'i'he geology of Khandesh has been examined only as far 
south as the Tapti. The strip of varying breadth between the 
Tapti and the Satjmra Hills is chiefly covered with alluvium. 
Basalt of the Deccan trap group is the only other formation, 
composing the hills and showing here and there in the deeper 
ravines. Basalt probably occurs in the bed of the Tapti, as 
in many ])laces to the south it rises at no great distance from 
the stream ; and though alluvium stretches north for 15 miles, 
rock appears near Bhusawal at the point where the railway 
bridge crosses the Tapti. About 5 miles from Burhanpur, 
and about a mile north-east of Chulkhan village, there is a sin¬ 
gular patch of limestone, about 50 feet long. It shows no sign 
of crystallization and appears to contain no fossils. At one end 
there is white sandy rock, like decomposed gneiss, standing 
upright as if part of a vertical bed. The presence of rounded 
grains points to its being sandstone; and the whole rock is 
evidently part of an infra-trappean formation, cither Lam eta 
or Bagh, brought up by a dike or included in a lava-flow. The 
Deccan trap in the north of Khandesh shows signs of distur¬ 
bance subsequent to its original formation. The beds are 
in some places horizontal, as in e the Aner valley and near 
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Daulet, north of Chopda, and also westward as far as the 
Bombay-Agra road, where, on the top of the ascent to Sindwa, 
the beds stretch in horizontal terraces. The traps of Turan- 
mal are nearly horizontal, but in the low rises from Burhanpur 
to the neighbourhood of Raver the beds appear to dip north¬ 
wards. North-west of Turanmal is a low cast-north-east dip 
which continues as far as the Udai river. The trap along 
the north boundary of Khandesh has a low irregular northerly 
dip. There arc four hot springs, three in Chopda and one in 
Shirpur 

Khandesh is usually considered a separate botanical province Botany, 
of the Presidency, including the valley of the Tapti and the 
western half of the Satpura Hills. The former is generally 
well wooded, and the latter is clothed with dense forests. In 
the east of the Khandesh Satpuras aiijan and salai {Bos^vellia 
serraia) predominate. In Chopda and Shirpur teak is found 
in all the valleys. The Shahada forests are chiefly khair, and 
in Akhrani anjiifi reappears on the banks of the Narbada. On 
the west the spurs of the Ghiits are remarkable for the growth 
of anjan^ and about Savda on the east the country has quite 
a park-like appearance. In the south-east the forest area is 
small, yielding only a small quantity of a^iJan. The chief trees 
are the banyan, mango {Mangifera wdica), mahud {Bassia 
latifolia), plpal {Ficus religiosa)^ pa/as {Butea frondosd)^ umhar 
{Ficus glomerata)^ and temburni {Diospyros melanoxyloft). The 
chief flowering plants are the Hibiscus^ Sida^ Bidigofera^ Crota- 
laria^ Buica, Cassia^ Echinops^ Trichodesfna, Co??i??ieli?ia^ Ipo- 
7 ?ioea, and Celosta, 

Wild beasts are numerous, comprising the tiger, leopard, Fauna, 
hunting cheetah, bear, caracal, wolf, bison, sdmbar deer, spotted 
deer, migai, antelope, ‘ravine deer’ (gazelle), and the four¬ 
horned deer. Up to the seventeenth century the hilly tracts 
to the north of Khandesh were a breeding ground for wild 
elephants. At the time of the introduction of British rule, and 
for many years after, tigers and leopards were found in every 
part of the District. As late as 1858, tigers were numerous; 
but since then they have been very closely hunted, and are 
now rare. 

Owing to differences of elevation, the climate varies greatly Climate, 
in different parts of Khandesh. In the western hills and 
forests and in the Satpuras the rainfall is heavy; but over 
much 5 f the centre and south it is scanty. Nevertheless the 

* W. T. Blanford, ‘Geology of the Tapti and Lower Narbada Valley, 

&c.,' Memoirs^ Geological Swvey^of India^ vol. vi, pp. 286-90 and 344-51, 

BO.E 0 
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District has till quite recently been considered safe from famine. 
The town of DhQlia, which may be taken to illustrate the 
average, has an annual rainfall of 22 inches. Throughout the 
District it varies from 20 to 45. In the cold season (October 
to January), except on cloudy days, the climate is pleasant and 
bracing. During the hot months the air is extremely dry. 
At Dhulia the temperature falls as low as 52" in January, 
rising to 110° in May, when the heat is excessive. The 
general health of the people is best in the hot and worst 
in the cold season. Malaria is rife at the beginning of the 
latter, when the ground commences to dry after the rains. 
In the east and centre, the climate is trying to Europeans, 
but healthy to the natives. In the west, all periods except 
the hot season are injurious to native and Kuroi)ean alike. 

History. The early history of Khandesh extends from 150 11. c., the 
date of the oldest rock inscription yet discovered and de¬ 
ciphered, to the year a. n. 1295, when the Musalman emperor 
Ala-ud-dm suddenly appeared from Delhi. ,^The mythical 
annals of the Hindu period may be said to commence with 
the mention in the Mahabharata of the hill forts of Turan- 
mal and Asirgarh : the ruler of 'ruranmal is recorded as having 
fought against the Pandavas ; the fort of Asirgarh is named 
as a place of worship to Ashvatthama. Local tradition asserts 
that, from a time long previous to Christianity, the dynasty in 
power was that of a Rajput chief whose ancestors had come 
from Oudh. The first line of which distinct record remains is, 
however, that of the Andhras. The Andhras were tenifiorarily 
displaced by the Western Satraps; in the fifth century a.d. 
the Chalukya dynasties rose to power; local chiefs followed; 
and Khandesh was under the Chauhan ruler of Asirgarh when 
Ala-ud-din appeared. 

Muhammadan rule lasted until the Marathas captured the 
stronghold of Asirgarh in 1760. In the interval, until the 
Farukis, Khandesh was subject to successive governors from 
Delhi, sent by the different dynasties that rose in that city. 
Under Muhammad bin 'i'ughlak, from 1325 to 1346, Khan¬ 
desh was administered from Ellichpur in Berar. k>om 1370 
to 1600 the Arab dynasty of the FarQkis administered the Dis¬ 
trict, and, though nominally subject to the Sultans of (lujarat, 
were practically independent. 'Phe last year of the sixteenth 
century (1599) saw the coming of the Mughals. In that year 
Akbar in person overran Khandesh at the head of an army, 
captured Asirgarh, and sent the reigning prince, Bahadur 
Khan, to Gwalior for safe keeping. Khandesh then became 
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incorporated into the Delhi empire. Its name was changed 
for a time to Dandesh in honour of its new governor, prince 
Daniyal. In the middle of the seventeenth century it was 
highly prosperous. From 1670 Maratha raids commenced, 
and it was for more than a century given up to every species 
of calamity, internal and external. In that year Sivaji, after 
his second sack of Surat, sent an officer to demand chauth 
in Khandesh. The Marathas captured and held Salher fort, 
and afterwards Khande Rao Dabhade established himself in 
the western hills. 'Fhenceforward the District was the scene 
of numerous plundering raids. Sivaji, Sambhaji, and the em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb ravaged it in turn. In 1720 Nizam-ul-mulk 
annexed Khandesh and held it throughout his life. His son 
was ousted by the Marathas in 1760. The Peshwa, on recover¬ 
ing the District, granted portions of it to Holkar and Sindhia. 

In 1802 the country was ravaged by Holkar’s army. For 
two seasons the land remained uncared for, the destruction and 
ruin bringing on a severe famine. In the years that followed, 
Khandesh was further impoverished by the greed and misrule 
of the l^cshwa. The people, leaving their peaceful callings, 
joined together in bands, wandering over the country, robbing 
and laying waste. It was in this state that, in 1818, the District 
passed into British hands. For many years after annexation 
the Bhil tribes gave trouble by outbreaks of lawlessness, and 
were only brought into submission under the kindlier measures 
adopted in the time of Elphinstone (1825), who entrusted the 
work of pacification to the skilful hands of Outram, the founder 
of the Bhll Corps. A serious riot occurred in 1852, and in 
1857 the Bhrls broke out under the leadership of Bhagoji and 
Kajarsing Naik; but these disorders were easily suppressed. 

Generally distributed over Khandesh, as well as in Ahmad- Archaeo- 
nagar and the Central Deccan, are the stone-built temples, 
reservoirs, and wells locally known as Hemadpanti, or in 
Khandesh as Gauli Raj. The term * Hemadpanti ’ is derived 
from Hemadpant or Hemadri, the minister (mantri) of Ram- 
chandra (1271) the Yadava ruler of Deogiri, but is now applied 
to any old stone building. The local Khandesh term ‘Gauli 
Raj ’ probably also refers to the Yadava kings. In Khandesh 
thirty-nine Hemadpanti buildings are found, thirty-one of them 
being temples, six step-wells, and two stone-lined reservoirs. 

Some may be of greater age, but most of them were probably 
built in either the twelfth or the thirteenth century. These 
Hemadpanti buildings are all of blocks of cut stone carefully 
joined and put together witliout mortar. In some the stones 
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are so large as to have given rise to the saying that they are 
the work of giants. 

Besides the Hemadpanti remains, the District possesses 
some Musalman buildings, the most important of which is the 
mosque at Erandol. Pitalkhora glen in the Chalisgaon tdluka 
contains a ruined chaitya and vihdra^ very early Buddhist 
works, probably dating from two centuries before Christ. In 
the valley beneath is the deserted city of Patna, where there 
are old carved temples and inscriptions, while on the hill 
opposite are other and later caves. I'he temple of Krishna in 
Vaghali, built 200 years before Hemadpant lived, contains 
three fine inscribed slabs in the inner wall of the hall. 

The There are 31 towns and 2,614 villages in the District. The 

people. Census of 1901 disclosed a total population of 1,427,382, or an 
increase of 40 per cent, in the last thirty years. In previous 
years the numbers were: (1872) 1,030,106, (1881) 1,237,308, 
and (1891) 1,434,802. The increase of 20 per cent, in 1881 
was due to immigration, attracted by the la»gc area of un¬ 
occupied fertile land available for cultivation. The population 
decreased by 0*5 per cent, during the last decade, owing to 
a succession of bad harvests (1896-1901). The distribution 
by tdh/kas is as follows:— 


Taluka. 

Area in square ' 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Taloda . 

1.177 

1 

^93 

.33,881 

29 

- 40 

1,080 

Shahada . 

479 

2 

155 

59.758 

25 

- 8 

3.>62 

Nandurbar 


j > 

203 

67,369 

l CQ 

S ^ 

2,818 

„ Navapur pet ha . 

1 992 

1... 

81 

20,068 


( - 34 

271 

Sindkheda 


2 

141 

76,811 

152 

+ 5 

2.963 

Shirpiir . 

651 

I 

99 

.*^0,177 

77 

— TO 

2,045 

Chop)da . 

368 

2 

91 

75.550 

205 

+ 4 

2.763 

Yaval 

250 

2 

75 

82,299 

329 

-f 2 

4*614 

Raver 

481 

2 

106 

80,368 

67 

+ 5 

4.667 

Pimpalner 

9.^3 


151 

56,638 

61 

~ 5 

2,000 

Dh Cilia 

760 

2 

hS 4 

104,952 

J3S 

+ 7 

6.435 

Amalner . 

( r oQ 

i 1 

164 

73.083 


\ + 4 

2.458 

,, Parola pet ha . 

i 52& 

f I 

64 

38,210 


i - 4 

>.893 

Erandol , 

458 

3 

195 

105,840 

33 » 


6.435 

Jalgaon . 

319 

2 

S9 


269 

+ 1 

5 . 5*6 

Bhusawal 

) 


105 

76.943 

1 


5 , 3«7 

,, Edalabad petha 

f 570 

}... 

75 

32.372 

f 192 

1 -- 9 

1,163 

Jamner . 

527 

3 

155 

9‘.739 

174 

+ 5 

3,343 

Pachora . 

) 

i 3 

121 

80,724 


\ ' 

t 3,934 

„ Bhadgaon petha 

1 542 

{ I 

65 

44.612 

f 231 

( + 7 

2,2^1^ 

Chalisgaon 

501 

I 

132 

90.837 

181 

+ 21 

00 

District total 

10,041 

31 

2,614 

,1.427.382 

142 

- 0.5 

68,773 
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The chief towns are : Dhulia (the head-quarters of the new 
District of West Khandesh), Bhusawal, Dharangaon, Nasir- 
ABAD, Nandurbar, Chalisgaon, Bhadgaon, Jamner, Ada- 
VAD, Chopda, Jalgaon (the head-quarters of the new District 
of East Khandesh), Parola, Rrandol, Amalner, Faizpur, 
Pachora, Nagardevla, and Bodvad. The average density is 
142 persons per square mile, but the western portion of the 
District is on the whole more thinly populated than the east. 

Shahada and Taloda are the tdlukas of lowest density, and 
Yaval and Jalgaon are the most densely populated. Of the 
total population, 90 per cent, are Hindus, 8 per cent Musah 
mans, 12,298 or 0-9 per cent. Jains, and 11,600 or o-8 per cent. 
Animists; Christians number 1,398. Gujarati is in use among 
the higher classes of husbandmen to the north of the Tapti, 
and it is the language of trade throughout the District; but 
Marathi, the speech of the people in the south and west, is the 
language of Government offices and schools, and is gradually 
gaining grounds In their homes the majority of the peo})le 
speak a dialect known as KhandeshI or Ahirflni, a mixture of 
Gujarati, Marathi, Nemadi, and Hindustani, in which Gujarati 
predominates 

The important castes are: Kunbi, 330,000; Bhil, 167,000 Castes and 
(of whom 10,000 are Musalmans); Mahar, 107,000 ; Maratha, 

94,000; Mali (gardener), 60,000; Koli, 57,000; Brahman, 

50,000; Vani, 47,000 (chiefly Gujars); Rajput, 40,000; Dhan- 
gar, 39,000; Vanjari, 32,000; Teli (oil-men), 27,000; Sonar 
(goldsmith), 24,000; Nhavi (barber), 21,000; Chamar (leather- 
worker), 20,000; Sutar (carpenter), 16,000; Shimpi (tailor), 

16,000; and Mang, 13,00.). Of the thirteen divisions of Brah¬ 
mans in the District, three understand but do not speak 
Marathi; the remaining ten use that language. As a rule, the 
main divisions eat together but do not intermarry; the sub¬ 
divisions as a rule do both. Desha.sths (32,546) are most 
numerous. The others are the descendants of Brahmans from 
every part of India who found their way to Khandesh. The 
Prabhus, a section of the ‘ writer' class, are scattered over the 
District, most of them in the service of the Government. 

Besides the general body of cultivators, who are Kunbis by 
caste, large numbers of Pardhis (5,150), a low caste of wander¬ 
ing hunters and snarers, and Rajputs have long been settled in 
the District. Another class of cultivators worthy of notice are 
the Gujar Vanis, the most industrious and well-to-do of the 
agricultural population. Their name, and their habit of speak¬ 
ing Gujarati among themselves, show that they are immigrants 
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from Gujarat. Most of the traders are foreigners : Banias from 
Mar war and Gujarat, and Bhatias, recent comers from Bombay. 
Wandering and aboriginal tribes form a large section of the 
population. Many of the Bhils are employed on police duties 
and as village watchmen. But though most have settled down 
to peaceable ways, they show little skill in farming. Since the 
introduction of British rule into Khandesh, the efforts made, by 
kindly treatment and the offer of suitable employment, to win 
the Bhils from a disorderly life have been most successful. 
With the Mahars they form the labouring class in nearly all the 
villages of Khandesh. The Nirdhis dwell along the foot of the 
Satmalas. In former times they were much dreaded. During 
seasons of revolt the most atrocious acts were invariably the 
work of the Nirdhis. Vanjaris or Lamanis, the j)ack-bullock 
carriers of former and the gipsies of present times, have suffered 
much from the increased use of carts and the introduction of 
the railway. A few are well-to-do traders; but most of them 
live apart from the villages, in bands or each with its 

own leader or fiai/c. Forced to give up their old employment, 
they now live chiefly by grazing, and cutting grass and wood. 
The majority of the Musalmans are converts from Hinduism 
and are styled Shaikhs (55,787). In 1901, 18,504 Bathans, 
descendants of the Musalman invaders, were found in the 
District. More than 50 per cent, of the population are agricul¬ 
turists, and various industries support 22 per cent. 

Of the 821 native Christians in the District in 1901, 440 
were Roman Catholics and 132 Anglicans. There are Roman 
Catholic chapels at Dhulia, Bhusawal, and Dharangaon. For 
missionary purposes the District is divided into three parts, the 
western portion being occupied by the Scandinavian-American 
Mission, the centre by the Church Missionary Society, and the 
east by the American Alliance Mission. I'he head-quarters of 
the first-named society are at Nandurbar, of the second at 
Dhulia, while the Alliance Mission has stations along the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Bhusawal, Jalgaon, Pachora, 
and Chalisgaon. Besides these, there are two smaller semi¬ 
independent mi.ssions: the Tapti Valley Railway Industrial 
Mission at Navapur, w^hich works chiefly among the Bhils, and 
the Peniel Mission at Dharangaon. The majority of the 
Christian population reside at Nandurbar, Dhiilia, Bhusawal, 
and Dharangaon. 

The soils are composed of all grades, from the deep rich 
black of the Tapti valley to the poor stony red and white of 
the low trap ranges. The local hiisbandmen divide them into 
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four classes : kali (black), pdndhari (white), khdra 7 i (salt), and 
burki (white and salt). 

The District is chiefly ryotwdri^ only about 2 per cent, of Chief agri 
the total area being held on tddhdd tenure and 3 per cent, as 
indm land. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are and princi 
shown in the following table, in square miles :— crops. 


Taluka. 

T otal 
area. 

Cultivated. | 

1 

Irrigated. 

‘ 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest. 

Taloda . 



100 

I 

18 

*5 

Shahada. 


482 

284 

I 

16 

74 

Nandurbar 


992 

243 

3 

69 

49 

Sindkheda 



377 1 

4 

20 

34 

Shirpur . 


678 

201 


17 

27 

Chopda . 


368 

228 j 


16 

*4 

Yaval . 


249 

214 1 

5 

1 

3 

Kaver 


4S0 

205 i 

3 

I 2 

12 

Pimpalner 


9 .'! 2 

344 

9 

163 

299 

Dhnlia . 


759 

412 

7 

55 

199 

Amalncr. 


528 

409 ; 

« 1 

9 

33 

Eraiidol . 


458 

366 1 

3 

8 

27 

Jalgaon . 


3*9 

228 ' 

2 

5 

36 

lihiisawal 


570 

379 

3 

23 

106 

Jamner . 


527 1 

370 i 

1 

39 

65 

Paciiora . 


542 1 

388 1 

3 

17 

44 

Chalisgaon 


504 1 

306 ; 

3 

16 

95 

Total 

10,070* 

5.054 j 

56 

504 

*,132 


* For a,530 square miles of tins ar<*a statistics are not availal)I(‘. Tliere have 
been changes since iQoo in the areas of several falukas^ owing to the introduction 
of the revision survey. 


Jo2vdr and bdjf'a are both largely grown in Khandesh, the 
areas under these crops being 667 and 929 square miles 
respectively. Jowdr is hiefly grown as a kharlf crop, in 
rotation w^ith cotton. Bdji'a everywhere holds a far more 
important place. Wheat, with an area of 182 square miles, is 
grown throughout the District, though most common along the 
Tapti valley and in the west. The chief pulses are tur^ gram, 
tidid^ kulitk, and which together occupied 581 square 

miles in 1903-4. Til and linseed are the principal oilseeds, 
covering 250 and 63 square miles respectively. The former is 
considered the more profitable crop. The area under the latter 
varies considerably according to the nature of the late rains. 

Cotton, long one of the chief crops, occupied 2,013 square 
miles. It is seldom grown oftener than once in three years 
in th§ same field, and the local variety has been supplemented 
by Hinganghat and Dharwar seed. 

Several attempts have been made, dating from 1829, to Improve- 
reclaim the Pal tappa, a waste tract in the neighbourhood of 
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the Satpura Hills, which is said to have been formerly well 
inhabited. At the time of the British occupation in 1818, this 
was a deserted jungle, excessively unhealthy and infested with 
wild beasts. It is .said to have been deserted about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, owing to famine; and the remains of 
ancient buildings show that the village of Pal was formerly 
of considerable importance. Special efforts to improve the 
staple of the local cotton have been made for many years, but 
the cultivation of exotic varieties has not spread; it is found 
that the exotics speedily deteriorate in quality and give an 
inferior yield to that of the local variety. In 1903-4 a small 
plot of land was acquired by Ciovernment at Dhiilia, and 
several varieties of cotton and jcnvd}\ new to the District, were 
sown. The experiment is reported to be more promising than 
previous attempts, but definite results have not been arrived at. 
Sugar-cane is grown in small areas where irrigation is available. 
Chillies, fennel, and coriander are the principal condiments and 
spices. The cultivation of betel-vines is carried on with con¬ 
siderable success in garden lands. 

The cultivators of Khandesh have availed themselves freely 
of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, and 
nearly 25 lakhs was advanced during the decade ending 1904. 
Of this sum, nearly 20 lakhs represents advances made during 
the famine years 1899-1900, 1900-1, and 1901-2. 

The District contains many fine cows and bullocks, brought 
chiefly from Nimar and Bcrar. The Thilari herd of cattle of 
West Khandesh has a good reputation in the Deccan; but the 
greater number of the cattle are small and poor, reduced during 
the hot season to the most wretched condition. The ponies 
also are small and of little value. To improve the breed, the 
Civil Veterinary department maintains two pony stallions at 
Dhulia and Chalisgaon, which are not, however, fully utilized. 

Irrigation is practi.sed mainly from dams thrown across the 
streams, particularly on the Girna and Panjhra rivers, and there 
are lakes and reservoirs which also serve for irrigation. The 
area under various clas.ses of irrigation is 56^ square miles, 
or a little more than one per cent, of the total cultivated 
area of the District. Government canals supply 16 square 
miles, private canals one, wells 38, and other sources square 
miles. The dams must at one time have been very numerous. 
In the west there is scarcely a stream of any size without traces 
of them. Of works carried out by the Irrigation department 
the chief are; lower Panjhra river works, the Hartala tank, the 
Jamda canals, and the Mhasva lake. The first two are old 
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works improved and extended ; the others are new. The lower 
Panjhra water-works, which are estimated to command nearly 
20 square miles, supply about 4 square miles in Dhulia and 
Amalner. The Jamda canals on the Girna, one of the earliest 
Government water-works, which are estimated to command 
72 square miles, water about 2 scjuare miles, mostly in Chalis- 
gaon and Pachora. The Hartala lake in the Bhusawal tdluka 
commands an area of 600 acres, but did not supply water in 
1903—4. The Mhasva lake in the petty subdivision i^pethd) of 
Parola in Amalner irrigated a total area of 181 acres, and is 
estimated to command 4,600 acres. Over most of the District 
water is found near the surface. But near the Satpuras and 
within 8 or 10 miles of the Tapti, wells have sometimes to be 
dug as deep as 100 feet. J"or drawing water the leathern bag 
or mot is in almost universal use. Each bag waters a quarter 
of an acre daily. In 1903-4, 83 other irrigation works (includ¬ 
ing the Parsul tank, irrigating 668 acres) watered 19,500 acres; 
wells numberal 27,031, and minor tanks 12. 

Khandesh is the most important forest District of the Bom- Forests, 
bay Presidency after Kanara. 'Fhe absence of conservancy 
rules in the past and the destructive habits of the hill tribes 
have robbed the jungles of most of their valuable timber. The 
forest Reserves now cover more than 2,168* square miles, and 
the area of fodder reserves and pasture land under the control 
of the Revenue department is 284 s(juare miles. They lie 
chiefly on the hills to the west and south-west, but much of the 
hilly land unsuited for cultivation may eventually be reserved 
for forest. In spite of its large area, Khandesh uses more 
timber than it grows. T'he most important minor produce is 
the mahud flower. Myrabolams and mahud seed are collected 
in the west. Teak, babul^ and black-wood are of common 
occurrence. The gross forest revenue in 1903-4 amounted 
to 2*3 lakhs. The District is divided into two forest divisions, 
which are in charge of divisional Forest officers aided by two 
subdivisional officers. 

Khandesh has little mineral wealth. Building stone occurs Minerals, 
everywhere, the best quarry being in the bed of the Vaghur 
river near Bhusawal. Kankar or nodular limestone is found 
in all black soil and yields good lime, while clay suitable for 
brick-making is obtainable in all parts of the District. 

* Tifis fifjure differs from that in the table on p. 423, owing to the 
omission of forest statistics of certain villages in the Shaharla tdluka and 
to the non-inclusion in the revenue returns of the forest area of the Mehwas 
estates. • 
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The crafts and industries are of some importance. Cotton¬ 
pressing and ginning is carried on in 36 presses with 2,228 
operatives. The weaving of coarse woollen blankets is common 
all over the District. There is a cotton-spinning and weaving 
mill at Jalgaon, started in 1874, under the name of the Khan- 
desh Spinning and Weaving Company. It has 425 looms and 
20,948 spindles, and employs 1,185 hands. The out-turn is 
over 2 million pounds of yarn and million pounds of cloth, 
and the paid-up capital 7^ lakhs. The cloth is sold in Khan- 
desh, Berar, and the Nizam’s Dominions. There are railway 
workshops at Bhusawal. 

The most important article of export is cotton. The Bom 
bay Bhatias buy it from local dealers and growers, and press 
it for direct shipment by sea. Of late years many Bombay 
mercantile houses have established agencies in Khandesh, and 
towards the east in the rich 'J apti valley. Jalgaon and Bhusa¬ 
wal are rising into important centres of trade. The other chief 
exports are food-grains, oilseeds, butter, indigo, ^\*ax, and honey. 
Of imports the chief articles are salt, spices, metals, piece-goods, 
yarn, and sugar. The internal trade is carried on by means of 
weekly markets and a succession of fairs and religious feasts. 

At the beginning of British rule there were no made roads. 
The first to be constructed was the Bombay-Agra road, which 
runs via Malegaon, DhQlia, and Shirpur through the District. 
Since then road-making has made considerable progress, and 
some of the passes through the hills have been opened to cart 
traffic. Besides the Bombay-Agra road, the chief roads are 
those from Dhillia to Sural and from Dhiilia to Mhasawad. 
The total length of roads is 955 miles, of which 325 are 
metalled. Of these, 300 miles of metalled roads and 252 miles 
of unmetallcd roads are maintained by the Public Works 
department. Avenues of trees are planted on about 950 miles. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for 137 miles through 
the south of the District from Naydongri to Bhusawal, where 
it divides, one branch going to Jubbulpore and the other to 
Nagpur. Branches from Jalgaon to Amalner, 35 miles long, 
and from Chalisgaon to Dhiilia, 35 miles in length, were 
opened in 1900. The Tapti Valley Railway from Surat to 
Amalner, running for 108 miles through the central portion 
of the District from east to west, was opened in March, 1900, 
and has ten stations within its limits. 

The Tapti and lesser streams are liable to sudden and 
disastrous rising of their waters. Six great floods caused more 
or less injury in the District duriifg the nineteenth century. 
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In 1822 sixty-five villages were entirely destroyed by the Tapti, 
and fifty were partly washed away, causing a loss in money 
value of 2^ lakhs. In 1872 the Girna and Panjhra rose 45 feet 
above the level of the river-bed, the latter sweeping away five 
hundred houses in the town of Dhulia. A whole village on 
the opposite side of the river suddenly disappeared. One 
hundred and fifty-two villages were damaged, and property 
to the value of 16 lakhs was destroyed. Over one thousand 
persons were on this occasion relieved by public and private 
charity. 

Besides the Durga-devi famine, which is said to have greatly 
reduced the population of Khandesh, the only scarcity men¬ 
tioned before the beginning of the last century was in 1629. 
In that year, following the ravages of war, there was a total 
failure of rain which caused widespread distress. A severe 
famine was recorded in 1802—4, when the selling price of grain 
is reported to have risen to one seer per rupee. Great numbers 
died, and cxfcnsive tracts were left deserted and waste. This 
famine was due, not to any natural causes, but to the ravages 
of Holkar’s army, which during two years (1802-3) spread 
desolation and famine throughout the District. Scarcities not 
amounting to famine occurred in 1824, 1833-6, 1845, 1876-7, 
and 1896-7. In 1896 the population suffered from a general 
rise in the prices of food. The early rains, however, were 
excellent, and the khartf did not fail. The hill tribes therefore 
suffered little, and West Khandesh was free from the pinch of 
the high prices. Relief works were maintained for fourteen 
months, the workers reaching a maximum of 36,560 in April, 
1897. In 1899 the faihwe of the rains affected all parts of the 
District, and the distress lasted for fourteen months. The 
khartf crop was a total failure and the rabi area was not sown, 
except in irrigated lands, there being no late rains. As early 
as October, 1899, the number on relief works exceeded 33,000. 
It advanced steadily till in March of 1900 it was 257,000, while 
the number on gratuitous relief was 13,000. From this it fell 

553 February, 1901, rising again to 42,000 in July, 1901, 
and falling to 1,800 in September. It is calculated that 79,000 
deaths occurred in excess of the normal during the period, and 
that 385,000 cattle died. The total cost was about 76 lakhs. 
Remissions amounted to 17 lakhs, and nearly 20 lakhs was 
granted in loans to agriculturists. 

Locusts have sometimes visited Khandesh, but seldom in 
sufficient numbers to do much harm. In 1869 ^ large cloud 
crossed the District from •north to south, and in 1873 and 1878 
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they did some injury to the late crop. Rats in 1347-8,1878-9, 
and in 1901-2 caused much havoc. 

The District is divided into seventeen idlukas^ in charge of 
three covenanted Civilians and two Deputy-Collectors. Of the 
three covenanted Civilians, one is Personal Assistant to the 
Collector, who has also an extra Deputy-Collector as daftarddr. 
There are four petty subdivisions or pethas : Parola, Bhadgaon, 
Navapur, and Edalabad, in the tdlukas of Amalner, Pachora, 
Nandurbar, and Bhusawal respectively. The formation of two 
separate Districts is referred to in the note on p. 415. The 
Mehwas estates are included in the District for administrative 
purposes. 

The District and Sessions Judge at DhCilia is aided for civil 
business by ten Subordinate Judges. Oiminal justice is 
administered by 50 Magistrates, including the District Magis¬ 
trate. 'J’he commonest forms of crime are theft, house¬ 
breaking, and dacoity. 

On occupation by the British, 1,146 Government villages 
were found entirely deserted, besides 413 which were unin¬ 
habited but partly tilled by persons living in the neighbouring 
villages; only 1,836 villages were inhabited. The establish¬ 
ment of order and the advent of high prices soon caused 
a rapid increase in tillage and revenue. But a subseciuent fall 
in prices checked improvement, and progress was slow for 
several years. After 1832 the improvement began to be more 
marked, and continued steadily up to 1852. One of the first 
measures of imj)rovement was the withdrawal from the heredi¬ 
tary officials of powers the possession of which by them was 
found to be a source of oppression to the people. The settle¬ 
ment of the revenue was then made direct wuth the cultivators 
and not with the headmen of the villages. The revenue was 
fixed on the average payments of ten previous years. Gradually, 
inequalities of measurement were reduced to a common stan¬ 
dard. About 1830 it was found that the assessments were too 
high, leaving no margin to the cultivator for improvements. 
Great reductions were then made in the rates on irrigated 
lands; the rates on ‘ dry-crop ’ lands were also reduced, 
wherever this w^as found to be necessary, and liberal remissions 
were made. Still progress w^as slow; and no attempt was 
made until 1852 to introduce a survey, which, it was felt, would 
be very costly. In that year, as it appeared that the rates in 
Khandesh were higher than in other Districts, it was determined 
to carry out a survey on a plan suited to a country where so 
much of the land was waste. The objects of it were misunder- 
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stood, and troops had to be called out. But, on the leaders 
being seized, the opposition died away and the work was 
carried out between the years 1854 and 1870. Since then the 
District has made a most marked advance. Its population has 
largely increased and the area under cultivation has nearly 
trebled. Cultivation has been pushed to the base of the hills; 
and only in a few parts can good land now be found untilled, 
while wild beasts have been driven from the plain to the hills 
and the ravines. This remarkable development is, no doubt, 
in great measure due to the facilities offered by the railway for 
the export of produce to better markets, and to the great 
demand for cotton, which Khandcsh is in a position to satisfy. 
The revision survey settlement was commenced in 1886 and 
completed (with the exception of a small area, chiefly in 
Nandiirbar, originally settled in 1901-3) in 1904. The new 
survey found an increase in the cultivated area of 4 j)er cent, 
over the amount shown in the accounts, and the settlement 
enhanced th% total revenue from 31 to 40 lakhs. The average 
assessment per acre of ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-6; of rice land, 
Rs. i-io; and of garden land, Rs. 2-14. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890 I. 

1900-1. 

1903 -4. 

____ 

[.and revenue 

.'14,13 i 

39 . 7 '' 

1 ' 50,32 

' 48,60 

Total revenue 

46,27 j 

57.40 

i 64,72 

67.59 


The District contains 21 municipalities: namely, Amalner, Munici- 
Parola, Erandol, ! )harangaon, Bhadgaon, Chopda, 

ShiRPUR, SiNDKHEDA, BeTWAD, SaVADA, YaVAL, BhUSAWAL, boards. 
Jalgaon, Dhulia, Songir, Taloda, Shahada, Prakasha, 
Nandurbar, Faizpur, and Raver. The total receipts of 
these average nearly 3 lakhs. The District board and 17 
tdluka boards had an income in 1903-4 of 4J lakhs. The 
principal source of income is the land ce.ss. The expenditure 
amounted to 4^ lakhs, including nearly 2 lakhs devoted to the 
maintenance and construction of roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by three Police and 
Assistant Superintendents, one probationary Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and four inspectors. There are altogether 37 police 
stations. The force in 1904 numbered 1,636 : namely, 23 chief 
constables, 335 head constables, and 1,278 constables. The 
mounted police number 62 under 8 daffaddrs. In addition to 
the District jail at DhuVa, with accommodation for 450 pri- 
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soners, there are 23 subsidiary jails and 21 lock-ups which can 
accommodate 408 and 202 prisoners respectively. The daily 
average number of prisoners in 1904 was 493, of whom 16 
were females. 

Khandesh stands twelfth as regards literacy among the 
twenty-four Districts of the Presidency. The Census of 1901 
returned 4*8 per cent, of the population (9*3 males and 0-2 
females) as able to read and write. Education has made great 
progress of late years. In 1881 there were only 317 schools, 
attended by 18,656 pupils. The number of pupils rose to 
29,346 in 1891 and to 30,293 in 1901. In 1903-4 the schools 
numbered 538 (including 122 private schools with 1,713 
pupils), attended by 22,181 pupils, of whom 845 were girls. 
One is a high school, 12 are middle schools, 401 primary, one 
is a training school, and one an industrial school. Three are 
maintained by (lovernment, 332 by local boards, 70 by muni¬ 
cipalities, and Ti are aided. 'Phe training school and the 
industrial school are at Dhulia. The expenditure.on education 
in 1903-4 was lakhs, of which Local funds contributed 
Rs. 73,000 and Rs. 24,000 was recovered as fees. Of the total, 
nearly 80 per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

rhe J )istrict contains twenty dispensaries, one hospital, and 
two other medical institutions, accommodating 167 in-patients. 
In these institutions 114,213 persons, including 1,229 in¬ 
patients, were treated in 1904, and 3,797 operations performed. 
The total expenditure was over Rs. 39,000, of which Rs. 16,940 
was contributed by T.ocal and municipal funds. 

The number of persons .successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 39,000, refiresenting a proportion of 27 per 1,000 of popu¬ 
lation, which exceeds the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xii (1880); 
A. F. Davidson, Scfflement ReJ>ort (1854).] 

Taloda Taluka. —Taluka of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21° 30' and 22° 2' N. and 73° 58' and 
74° 32' E., with an area of 1,177 square miles. It contains 
one town, Talooa (population, 6,592), the head-quarters ; and 
193 village.s. 'J1ie population in 1901 was 33,881, compared 
with 56,775 in 1891. The decrease is due to emigration to 
neighbouring States, .scarcity of water, and the prevalence of 
a virulent type of cholera during the last famine. This is 
one of the most thinly populated ialakas in the District, with 
a density of only 29 persons per square mile, the District 
average being 142. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was I-1 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 8 ,qoo. Taloda includes six 
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petty Mehvvas estates, and is situated in the extreme north-west 
of the District. The most striking natural feature is the bold 
outline of the towering Satpuras stretching from east to west, 
with a belt of thick forest infested by wild beasts along their 
foot. The prevailing soil is rich black loam. Where the 
land is tilled and open, the climate is not unhealthy ; but 
in the villages along the base of the Satpuras and in the 
west it is extremely malarious, and, except during April and 
May, unsafe for Europeans. I'hc annual rainfall averages 
about 30 inches. 

Shahada Taluka. —Tdluka of W'est Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21° 24' and 21° 48' N. and 74° 24' 
and 74° 47' E., with an area of 479 square miles. It con¬ 
tains two towns, Shahada (population, 5,399), the head¬ 
quarters, being the larger; and 155 villages. The population 
in 1901 was 59,758, compared with 64,733 1891. This is 

the most thinly populated tdluka in the two Khandesh Districts, 
the density bfing only 25 persons per square mile. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 w^as nearly 3 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs, 21,000. Although ShahMa possesses two perennial 
streams, the Tapti and its tributary the Gomi, it is on the 
whole scantily provided with surface water. I'he prevailing 
soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowish subsoil. The annual 
rainfall averages 24 inches. 

Nandurbar Taluka, — Tdluka of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, including the petty subdivision or pethd of Navapur, 
lying between 21^^ and 21® 32' N. and 73° 35' and 74^^ 31' E., 
with an area of 992 square miles. It contains one town, Nan- 
DURHAR (population, 10,022), the head-quarters; and 284 vil¬ 
lages. The population in 1901 was 87,437, compared with 
105,8^6 in 1891. The decrease was due to emigration and 
the prevalence of cholera. The density, 88 persons per square 
mile, is much below the District average, d’he demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-6 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. 
The north of the tdluka forms part of the rich Tapti plain. To 
the south and south-west parallel spurs jutting from the Western 
Ghats divide the country into narrow^ village areas. The east 
is desolate and bare of trees. The climate is cool, and the 
annual rainfall averages 25 inches. The water-supply is scanty, 
the streams of only the Tapti and the Siva lasting throughout 
the year. 

Sindkheda Taluka. — Tdluka of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21® 4' and 21° 66' N. and^74° 28' and 
74® 58' E., with an area of 505 .square miles. It contains two 
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towns, SiNDKHEDA (population, 5,021), the head-quarters, being 
the larger; and 141 villages. The population in 1901 was 
76,811, compared with 73,385 in 1891. The density, 152 
persons per square mile, is above the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 3*4 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. 24,000. The northern portion forms a continuation 
of the rich black soil of the Tapti plain ; the southern is for 
the most part hilly or undulating, with large tracts of waste land 
used for grazing cattle. Except along the banks of the Tiipti 
and the Panjhra, Sindkheda is poorly supplied with surface 
water. I'he two chief rivers are the Tapti, flowing along the 
entire northern boundary for a distance of 35 miles, and its 
tributary the l\anjhra, flowing along the eastern boundary. The 
annual rainfall averages 22 inches. 

Shirpur Taluka. — Taluka of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21*^ ii' and 21° 38' N. and 74° 42'and 
75° 17' E., with an area of 651 square miles. It contains one 
town, Shirt’Uk (population, 9,023), the head-quarters; and 
99 villages. The population in 1901 was 50,177, compared 
with 56,012 in 1891. The density, 77 persons per square mile, 
is only about half the average for the District. U'he demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-9 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 1 2,000. 
A broken range of the Satpuras, running from east to west, 
divides Shirpur into two parts, each with distinct natural 
features. The northern part comprises a wild and hilly country, 
sparsely peoj)led by Bhils. 7 'he southern is an unbroken plain, 
with no trees except near village sites. The population is dense 
near the banks of the Tapti, but becomes scant>^ as the hills are 
approached. Although the taluka has three rivers that flow 
throughout the year—the Tapti, and its tributaries the Anar 
and the Arunavati—and numerous other streams from the 
Sfitpurns, the supply of surface water is on the whole scanty, 
'rhe prevailing black soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowish 
subsoil. 'I'he annual rainflill averages nearly 24 inches. 

Chopda Taluka. —Taluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21° 8' and 21° 25' N. and 75° r' and 
75° 34' E., with an area of 368 square miles. There are two 
towns, Chopda (population, 18,612), the head-quarters, and 
Adavad (5,983) ; and 91 villages. The population in 1901 
75,550, compared with 72,819 in 1891. The density, 
205 persons per square mile, is much above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-^4 was 
2*3 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. The taluka consists 
of two valleys, divided by a spur of the Satpura range that 
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runs across it obliquely from east to west. The southern 
valley is a part of the rich north Tapti plain, and follows 
the course of that river. The northern or inner valley, known 
as the Dhauli tarafy is a broken and hilly country, unsurveyed, 
covered with dense forest, inhabited by Bhils, and infested by 
wild beasts. The Tapti valley is fairly supplied with well water, 
but none of the streams is suited for irrigation. The chief 
rivers are the Tapti, and its tributaries the Aner and Guli. The 
prevailing soil is a rich, black, alluvial clay, resting on a yellowish 
subsoil. The annual rainfall averages 25 inches. 

YSlval Taluka. — Tdluka of East Khandesh District, Born 
bay, lying between 21® 3' and 21° 24' N. and 75^ 31' and 
75 *^ 53' E., with an area of 250 srjuare miles. It contains two 
towns, Yaval (population, 11,448), the head-quarters, and 
Faizpur (10,181) ; and 75 villages. 7 "he population in 1901 
was 82,299, compared with 80,489 in 1891. This is the most 
thickly populated id/uka in the District, with a density of 
329 persons pe^^ scpiare mile. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was 1-7 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The 
tdiuka consists of a rich well-wooded plain stretching south¬ 
wards from the Satpura Hills. 

Raver Taluka. — Tdluka of East Khandesh District, Bom 
bay, lying between 21® 3' and 21® 24^^ N. and 75^ 46' and 
76° 10' E., with an area of 481 square miles. It contains two 
tow'ns, Raver (population, 7,870), the head-quarters, and 
Savda (8,720); and 106 villages. The population in 1901 
was 80,368, compared with 76,281 in 1891. The density, 
only 67 persons per square mile, is a little less than half the 
average for the District. The demand for land revenue in 
1903—4 was 2*1 lakhs, ana for cesses Rs. 14,000. The soil 
near the hills is somewhat light, but in other parts it is a 
fine rich vegetable mould of varying depth. I'he chief water 
supply is the Tapti river. The climate is generally healthy. 
Raver forms an unbroken well-wooded plain lying below the 
wall of the Satpuras. The annual rainfall averages 24 inches. 

Pimpalner. — Tdluka of West Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying partly above and partly below the Western Ghats, between 
20^ 50' and 21° 16' N. and 73^ 51' and 74° 33' E., with an area 

933 square miles. There are 151 villages, but no town. 
The head-quarters are at Sakri. The population in 1901 was 
56,638, compared with 59,278 in 1891. The density, 61 per¬ 
sons p^r square mile, is about two-fifths of the average for the 
District. The demand for land revenue in 1903 -4 was i -3 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 8,000. 'J^he idains are intersected by abrupt 
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mountain ranges, of which the range of the Selbari hills is 
the most considerable. The tract below the Western Ghats 
is ('omposed of steep hill ranges, clothed with forest and in¬ 
habited by Bhlls. The climate is unhealthy, especially to 
Europeans and natives of the Deccan. There is a fair 
water-supply, the rivers being utilized for irrigation by means 
of masonry dams. The annual rainfall averages 21 inches. 

Dhulia T3.1uka. —Tdluka of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 20° 38' and 21® 8' N. and 74° 26' 
and 75^^ E., with an area of 760 square miles. It contains two 
towns, of which Dhulia (poj)ulation, 24,726), the head-quarters, 
is the larger ; and 154 villages. The pojmlation in 1901 was 
104,952, compared with 98,142 in 1891. The density, 138 
persons [)er square mile, is below the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-6 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. 17,000. The id/uka is crossed by low hills, is 
watered by the Piinjhra and Bori rivers, and is on the whole 
fairly wx)odcd and well cultivated. The clinrjate is healthy, 
except just after the rains. The water-supply, especially in the 
south, is scanty. The Ix)wer Piinjhra water works, consisting 

the Mukti reservoir, ten dams across the river, and water¬ 
courses from tlie dams, ensure an unfailing supply of water to 
all lands commanded by them. The reservoir was formed by 
damming a gorge in the valley of the Mukti, which joins the 
Ikanjhra 2J miles from Dhulia. The prevailing soil is red, but 
there are some jjatches of excellent black loam. The annual 
rainfall averages 22 inches. 

Amalner T&luka. — Tdluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, including the petty subdivision or pethd of Parola, 
lying between 20*^ 42' and 21® 13' N. and 74® 52' and 75° 14' 
E., wuth an area of 528 square miles. It contains two 
towms, Amai.nkr (population, 10,294), the head-quarters, 
and Parola (13,468) ; and 228 villages. The population in 
1901 was 111,293, compared with 109,841 in 1891. The 
density, 211 j)ersons per square mile, is much above the Dis¬ 
trict average. 'J'he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
3*4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 23,000. Amalner is generally 
level and the land is largely tilled in the north ; the southern 
portion, broken by a low chain of hills, is less cultivated. The 
Tapti, with its tributaries the Bori and I’anjhra, affords an 
unfailing supply of water for irrigation. The chief wTirks are 
those on the Lower Panjhra and the Mhasva I.ake. The latter 
consists of a reservoir, 4 miles in circumference, in the petty 
subdivision of Parola, with a daei 1,500 feet long, and two 
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canals, each 3 miles in length. The climate is healthy, and 
the annual rainfall averages 23 inches. 

£randol Taluka. — Tdluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 20° 44' and 21® 9' N. and 75° 9' and 
75^ 31' E., with an area of 458 square miles. There are three 
towns, including Erandot. (population, 11,885), the head¬ 
quarters, and Dharangaon (14,172) ; and 195 villages. The 
population in 1901 was 105,840, compared with 105,808 in 1891. 
The density, 231 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903—4 was 3 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 20,000. The soil is part of the fertile Tapti 
valley. Mango groves are scattered all through the tdluka. 
Besides water-supply from the rivers, there were 2,213 
used for irrigation in 1902-3. The annual rainfall averages 
nearly 29 inches. 

Jalgaon Taluka. — Tdluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 20® 47' and 21° 11' N. and 75° 24' 
and 75° 45' E.* with an area of 319 square miles. There are 
two towns, Jalgaon (population, 16,259), the head-quarters, 
and Nasikauad (12,176) ; and 89 villages. The population in 
1901 was 85,151, compared with 83,982 in 1871. The density, 
269 pensons per square mile, is much above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2*8 
lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. Jalgaon is a rich black plain 
to the north, and hilly or undulating to the south. The climate 
is generally healthy. 

Bhusawal Taluka. —Tdluka of East Khandesh J-)istrict, 
Bombay, including the jictty subdivision or pctlid of Edalabad, 
lying between 20^^ 47' an ^ 21° 14' N. and 75" 41' and 76° 
24' E., with an area of 570 square miles. There are three 
towns, Bhusawal (population, 16,363), the head-(]uarters, 
Bodvad (5,670), and Varangaon (5,822) ; and 180 villages. 
The population in 1901 was 109,315, compared with 114,011 
in 1891. The density, 192 persons per square mile, is above 
the District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was 3*5 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 24,000. To the north-west 
and along the d'apti the country is flat and monotonous. The 
north-cast of the tdluka^ though flat, is here and there broken 
by babul groves, especially along the banks of the Puma. The 
rest is more or less undulating, with straggling hillocks covered 
with lopse stones and boulders. Along the north-east boundary 
runs a bold range of hills. The tdluka is scantily wooded, and 
without the mango groves so abundant in other parts of the 
Distriejt. The tract betweefl the Puma river and the hills from 
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the Suki river to the eastern frontier is ruined by its deadly 
climate, and repeated attempts to recolonize deserted villages 
have failed. Elsewhere, the idluka is fairly healthy. There is 
plenty of surface water. Besides the Tapti river in the north, 
with its tributaries the Puma and Vaghur, and the minor 
streams the Sur and Bhogavati, there are more than 2,500 
irrigation wells. The Hartala lake, with a catchment area of 
6 square miles and a capacity of 140,000,000 cubic feet of 
water, lies on a small tributary of the Tapti and commands 
584 acres. As an irrigation work it has not proved altogether 
a success. Of the two kinds of black soil, the rich alluvial clay 
found north of Edalabad cannot be surpassed. In the east of 
Kurha, where it gives place to a rich black loam, it yields the 
finest cr(q>s. The other soils are mostly mixed red and brown. 
In the north-east the soil is poor, and the waste lands are 
generally dry and rocky. Along the river-banks are small 
alluvial j)lots called dc?ili. The annual rainfall at Bhusawal 
town averages 26 inches. * 

Jamner Taluka.- Tdluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 20° 33' and 20*^ 55' N. and 75*^ 32' 
and 76^^ i' K., with an area of 527 scjuare miles. It contains 
two towns, Jamnkr (population, 6,457), the head-quarters, and 
Shkndukni (6,423) ; and 155 villages. The population in 
1901 was 91,739, compared with 87,230 in 1891. The average 
density, 174 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average, d'he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2*4 
lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. Most of the tdluka consists 
of a succession of rises and dii)s, with streams the banks of 
which are fringed with babul groves. In the north and south¬ 
east low straggling hills covered with young teak rise out of the 
plain. There is a plentiful and constant supply of water. On 
the whole, the climate is healthy, but at the close of the rains 
fever and ague prevail. The chief streams are the Vaghur, with 
its tributaries the Kag and Sur, the Harki and the Sonij. Most 
of these streams rise in the Satmala hills. There are also 1,950 
wells. (Generally speaking, the soil is poor. There is black 
loam in the valleys, and on the plateaux a rich brownish mould 
called kali muiijaL 

Pachora Taluka. — Tdluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, including the petty subdivision or pethd of Jfiiadgaon, 
lying between 20° 28' and 2o‘' 50' N. and 74® 57' and 75*^, 36' E., 
with an area of 542 square miles. It contains three towns, 
Pachora (population, 6,473), head-quarters, Nagar Devla 
(6,050), and Bhadgaon (7,956); Sind 186 villages. The popu- 
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lation in 1901 was 125,336, compared with 115,270 in 1891. 
The increase was due to immigration from Ahmadnagar and 
other famine-stricken region^. The density, 231 persons per 
square mile, is much above the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was 3-9 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 26,000. Pachora consists of a fairly wooded valley, lying 
between the Satmala range to the south and low ranges of hills 
in the north. The climate is healthy. The only perennial 
stream is the Girna. Irrigation is carried on by means of the 
Jamda Canal. The annual rainfall averages 30 inches. 

Chalisgaon Taluka. — Taluka of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 20° 16'and 20^41' N. and 74^46' and 
75® 10' E., with an area of 501 square miles. It contains one 
town, Chalisgaon (population, 10,243), the head-quarters ; and 
132 villages. The population in 1901 was 90,837, compared 
with 74,880 in 1891. A proportion of the increase was due to 
immigration from the Nizam\s territory during the last famine. 
The density, i§i persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 15,000. Chalisgaon is situated in the extreme 
south of the District at the foot of the Satmala range, which, 
running east and west like a w^all, separates Khandesh from the 
Deccan uplands. It is watered by the Girna river, which flows 
from west to east through the northern villages, and by its 
tributaries the Manyad and Tittur, which in their turn are fed 
by several minor streams. Besides these and the Jamda Canal, 
about 3,700 wells supply irrigation. The soil is mixed, much 
of it towards the south, south-west, and north being hard and 
stony. The black soil of the Girna valley, though better than 
in the surrounding parts, is generally poor, as it rests on a sub¬ 
soil of either gravel or rock. 

Mehwas Estates. —A group of six estates in the West 
Khandesh District of Bombay, lying between 21° 30' and 22° N. 
and 74° 10' and 74^^ 50' E., in the extreme west of Khandesh, 
situated partly among the western extremities of the Satpuras, 
and partly on the low ground below the hills spanning the 
interval between the Narbada and Tapti rivers. Population 
(1901), 14,639. The estimated yearly revenue is Rs. 70,000. 
The tract is broken and wild, and more or less covered with ^ 
forest; it is abundantly watered by mountain streams flowing 
into the Narbada and Tapti. The climate is unhealthy and 
malarfous from October to March. The estates are inhabited 
chiefly by Bhils, with a sprinkling of Pavras. In all parts there 
is a great deal of rich bl^k soil, but cultivation has much 
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decreased since the famine of 1900. As the supply of grain 
does not meet the local demand, the people eke out a living 
on fruits, roots, and other forest produce. The main articles of 
trade are timber, mahud flowers and seed, and myrabolams. 
The chieftains settle petty cases, but all important matters go 
before the Collector and Assistant Collector, who are respec¬ 
tively Agent and Assistant Agent. Civil and criminal justice 
are regulated by rules framed under Act XI of 1846. 'I'he six 
estates are :— 


Estate. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Numlier of 
viUajjcs. 

Populat ion, 
1901. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Tribute 
paid to 
Government. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Chikhli . 

200 

.^8 

^.579 



Kathi 

500 

96 

7,789 

22,298 

133 

Raisingpur 

200 

1 

2,258 

19,706 


Singpiir . 

20 


524 

8,129 


Nala 

23 

6 

232 

3.440 


Nawalpur. 

20 

_ 

5 

257 

^>45 


Total 

963 

229 

i 4/>39 

70,031 

1 133 


The ancestors of the Chikhli chieftain originally held lands 
from RajpTpla \ Jiva, the founder of the family, taking advantage 
of the turbulent times, established his power over 84 villages. 
A sum of Rs. 3,000, assigned by Government as an hereditary 
allowance, made mainly for foot and horse police in lieu of the 
blackmail formerly levied, was discontinued in the time of 
Ramsing (1854-74). 7 'he aiK estors of the Raising[)ur (Gauli) 
chieftain were feudatories of Rajpipla, and are said to have 
been ruined on its subversion by the Gaikwar (1763-1813). 
The remaining four chieftains were originally dependants of 
the chief of Budhawal ; but in 1845 the latter was removed on 
suspicion of conniving at robberies in the neighbouring British 
territories, and his lands have since lapsed to Government. 

Adavad. —Town in the (liopda idluka of h^ast Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21® 13' N. and 75® 28' E. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 5,983, including many Tadvi Bhils. It was once 
a place of some consequence, the head-quarters of a 
The site of the old offices is now occupied by a schoolhouse, 
and the people are fast carting away the earth of the ruined 
fort in the centre of the town. A school for boys has 152 
pupils. Among the objects of interest is a fine old stone-and- 
mortar step-well, 30 feet by 12, in a ruined enclosure known as 
the Lai Bagh (‘ red garden ’). To the north of the town is a 
mosque, built, according to an inscciption on one of the steps, 
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in 1678. Three miles to the north-west are the Unabdev hot 
springs. 

Amalner Town. —Headlquarters of the tdluka of the same 
name, East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 2' N. 
and 75° 4' Pv., at the junction of the Tapti Valley Railway with 
the Jalgaon-Amalner line, on the left bank of the Bori river. 
Population (1901), 10,294. The municipality, which was con¬ 
stituted in 1864, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs. 6,800. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 9,900, 
including Rs. 1,500 as sale proceeds of Government securities. 
There is an important local trade in grain. The town also 
contains two cotton-ginning factories and two presses, employ¬ 
ing about 500 persons. A large fair is held annually in the 
month of May, in honour of Sakharam Bhawa, whose death, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, is commemorated 
by a handsome temple. The town contains a Subordinate 
Judge’s court, a dispensary, and three schools—one for girls 
with 57 pupils^ and two for boys with 322 pupils. 

Beta wad. —Town in the Sindkheda tdluka of West Khan¬ 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 21*^ 13' N. and 74*^ 58' P3., 
on the Tapti Valley Railway. Population (1901), 4,014. "I'he 
town was constituted a municipality in 1864. The municipal 
income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,900. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 2,300. The towm, which was 
formerly the head-quarters of a tdluka, contains a boys’ school 
attended by 169 pupils. 

Bhadgaon. —Town in the Pachora tdluka of East Khan¬ 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 20*^ 40' N. and 75° 14' E., 
on the left bank of the Girna river, 34 miles south-east of 
DhCilia. Population (1901), 7,956. It has been a munici¬ 
pality since 1869. The municipal income during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 5,900. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,900. In the neighbourhood is the Jamda Canal. There 
is some local trade in cotton, and two ginning factories are 
worked. I'he town suffered greatly from a flood in September, 
1872, when about 750 houses were washed away. Bhadgaon 
contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, and four 
schools, of which one, with 25 pupils, is for girls. 

Bhusawal Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in * 
21° 3' N. and 75® 47^^ E., 64 miles east of Dhiilia, at the 
junction of the Nagpur branch with the main line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 16,363. Until 
the opening of the railway, Bhusawal was a petty village. It 
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has since become an important centre, with large railway 
works and a considerable European population, and is the 
head-quarters of a subdivisional* officer. A branch of the 
American Alliance Mission is at work, and maintains two 
schools. About 1,500 workmen are regularly employed here, 
of whom 100 are European or Eurasian engine-drivers and 
mechanics. The requirements of so many railway employes 
have attracted shopkeepers of all descriptions, but their 
business is confined to the supply of local wants. The 
railway premises consist of a handsome station, large loco¬ 
motive workshops, and houses for the employes. The water- 
supply is brought from the Tapti by means of a steam pump 
and pipe. The water is driven up to a large tank on the top 
of a handsome two-storeyed building, the lower storey being 
used as a billiard-room and the upper as a library. Gardens 
have been laid out, and tree-planting encouraged to such an 
extent that the site, formerly an open field, is now somewhat 
overgrown with trees. The village of Bhusawal is on the 
opposite side of the line to the railway buildings. There is 
a large resthouse outside the railway gate for natives. Two 
ginning factories and two cotton-presses are busily employed 
during the season. Bhusawal was acquired by the British 
Government with the rest of the Varangaon (now Bhusawal) 
tdluka in 1861, It was constituted a municipality in 1882, 
and had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of 
Rs. 16,000. In 1903-4 the income was nearly Rs. 20,000, 
chiefly derived from a tax on houses and lands (Rs. 8,400) and 
grants for education (Rs. 5,000). The town contains a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge’s court, three English schools, two vernacular 
schools, and two dispensaries, including one belonging to the 
railway company. 

Bodvad. —Town in the Bhusawal tdluka of East Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 20° 53' N. and 76® E., 2 miles 
south of the Nadgaon railway station, which is now called 
Bodvad. Population (1901), 5,670. Bodvad is joined to 
Nadgaon by a metalled road, and has an important trade in 
cotton and oilseeds. The houses are for the most part poor 
and badly built, and the streets narrow, crooked, and dirty. 
It was once a place of some consequence, but the only 
remains are a ruined fort, town gateways, and a reservoir. 
The town contains two cot ton-ginning and pressing factories, 
and a school for boys with 197 pupils. 

Chalisgaon Town, —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in East Khandesh Dktrict, Bombay, situated in 
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20° 27' N. and 75® i' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 35 miles south of Dhulia, with which it is connected 
by a branch line opened iri 1900. Population (1901), 10,243. 
The town is of little importance except as being the head¬ 
quarters of a taluka^ although its trade has much increased 
since the opening of the railway. It contains a dispensary 
and five schools with 400 pupils, of which one, with 31 pupils, 
is for girls. A branch of the American Alliance Mission 
works here. 

Chopda Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 
21® 15' N. and 75° 18' E., 8 miles from the right bank of 
the Tapti, 51 miles north-east of I^hulia. Population (1901), 
18,612. Chopda is probably a settlement of considerable 
antiquity, and its ruined fort shows that it was a place of much 
consequence under early Hindu rulers. In 1600 it was a 
large town and well peopled, with a temple of Rameshwar, 
to which Hiijdus came from great distances. It was handed 
over by Sindhia in 1820, restored to him in 1837, and came 
again under British rule in 1844. There is a large trade in 
cotton and linseed. The municipality, which was established 
in 1870, had an average income during the decade ending 
1901 of Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,900. 
The town contains a dispensary, five cotton-ginning factories, 
two cotton-presses, and six schools with 456 pupils, one of 
which, with 30 pupils, is for girls. 

Dharangaon. —Town in the Erandol tdhika of East Khan¬ 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 21® i' N. and 75° 16' E., 
on the Jalgaon-Amalner branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (1901), 14,172. Dharangaon was for¬ 
merly the head-quartexs of the Bhil Corps. A considerable 
trade in cotton and oilseeds is carried on with Jalgaon, where 
many of the Dharangaon merchants have agents. The paper 
and cloth of Dharangaon were formerly held in esteem. At 
present the manufacture of paper has entirely ceased; but the 
weaving of coarse cloth still gives employment to more than 
100 looms. In 1855 Government established a cotton-ginning 
factory at Dharangaon, with 93 saw-gins, under the manage¬ 
ment of a European overseer; merchants and cultivators were 
charged Rs. 10 a month for the u.se of a gin. But the experi¬ 
ment proved costly, and was subsequently abandoned. Under 
Maratha rule, Dharangaon was the scene of a terrible massacre 
of Bhils, who had on several occasions plundered the town. 
A factory was established^here by the English as early as 1674. 
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The following year the town was plundered by Sivaji, and 
again in 1679. It was at that time one of the most flourishing 
marts in this part of the country. I Six years later, in 1685, it 
was again plundered and burnt by Sambhajl. In 1818 
Dharangaon came into the possession of the British ; and it 
was here that Lieutenant (afterwards Sir James) Outram was 
engaged from 1825 to 1830 in training the Bhils in an irregular 
corps. The town is badly supplied with drinking-water. It 
contains three cotton-gins and two presses, a dispensary, 
and six schools with 646 pupils, of which one, with 52 pupils, 
is for girls. The municipality, established in 1866, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 9,400. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,800, more than half of 
which is derived from a tax on houses and land. An American 
mission, known as the Peniel Mission, works here, and main¬ 
tains a school and an orphanage. 

Dhulia Town.—Head-quarters of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, and also of the Dhulia tdluJui^ situated jn 20° 54' N. 
and 74® 47' E., on the southern bank of the Panjhra river, 
35 miles north of Chalisgaon, with which it is connected by 
a branch line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 24,726, including 18,766 Hindus, 5,333 Muham¬ 
madans, and 435 Jains. The town is divided into New and 
Old DhCilia. In the latter the houses are irregularly built, the 
majority being of a very humble description ; in the former 
there are regular streets of well-built houses, with a fine stone 
bridge crossing the Panjhra. In 1872 Dhulia was visited by 
a severe flood, which did much damage to houses and property. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century Dhulia was 
an insignificant village, subordinate to Lai>ing, capital of the 
Laling or Fatehabiid tdhika. Under the rule of the Nizam, 
Laling was incorporated with the district of Daulatabad. I'he 
fort of Laling occupies the summit of a high hill, about 6 miles 
from Dhulia, overhanging the Agra road and the Avir pass 
leading to Malegaon. This stronghold, like all ancient 
buildings in Khandesh, is locally ascribed to the Gauli Raj ; 
but it was more probably built by the Faruki kings, whose 
frontier fortress it subsequently became. To the same Arab 
princes may be attributed the numerous stone embank¬ 
ments for irrigation found throughout the country, of which 
those on the l^anjhra river, above and below l^hiilia, are good 
examples. The old fort is also assigned to this dynasty, 
but it was probably, like the town walls, restored and improved 
by the Mughal governors. Dhulia appears to have passed 
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successively through the hands of the Arab kings, the Mughals, 
and the Nizam, and to have fallen into the power of the 
Marathas about 1795. In {^803 it was completely deserted by 
its inhabitants, on account of the ravages of Holkar and the 
terrible famine of that year. In the following year Balaji 
Balwant, a dependant of the VinchCirkar, to whom the par^ 
^i^anas of Laling and Songir had been granted by the Peshwa, 
repeopled the town and received from the Vinchurkar, in 
return for his services, a grant of i?idm land and other 
privileges. He was subsequently entrusted with the entire 
management of the territory of Songir and Laling, and fixed 
his head-quarters at Dhiilia, where he continued to exercise 
authority till the occupation of the country by the British in 
1818. Dhulia was immediately chosen as the head-quarters 
of the newly-formed District of Khandesh by Captain Briggs. 
In January, 1819, he obtained sanction for building public 
offices for the transaction of revenue and judicial business. 
Artificers wer^ brought from distant places, and the buildings 
were erected at a total cost of Rs. 27,000. Every encourage¬ 
ment was offered to traders and others to settle in the new 
town. Building sites were granted rent free in perpetuity, and 
advances were made to both the old inhabitants and strangers 
to enable them to erect substantial houses. At this time 
Captain Briggs described Dhulia as a small town surrounded 
by garden cultivation, and shut in between an irrigation 
channel and the river. From the date of its occupation by 
the British, the progress of Dhiilia ap[)ears to have been 
steady; but it is only since the development of the trade in 
cotton and linseed that the town has become of any great 
importance as a trading centre. Coarse cotton and woollen 
cloth and turbans are manufactured for local use, and a steam 
cotton-press was opened in 1876 by a Bombay firm. There 
are now nine ginning factories and six presses employing 
nearly 2,000 hands. Since 1872 a little colony of Musalmans 
from Allahabad, Benares, and Lucknow have settled at 
Dhulia, who say that they left their homes on account of 
poverty. They are Mom ins or Julahas by caste, and declare 
themselves orthodox Muhammadans, but their co-religionists 
in Dhulia take them to be Wahhabis. They support them¬ 
selves by weaving sdrts of fine texture, which they sell at a 
lower rate than the local merchants. In 1873, with¬ 

drawal of the detachment of regular Native infantry, the Bhil 
Corps for a time occupied the lines lying to the south-west of 
the town, where also arej.he jail, the courthouse, and offices, 
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and the dwellings of European officers ; but no troops are 
now quartered in Dhulia. Briggs’s Suburb is the newest and 
most prosperous part of the towji. There is a weekly fair 
on Tuesday, at which commodities to the estimated value of 
Rs. 50,000 change hands. The town was constituted a muni¬ 
cipality in 1862, and had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of more than one lakh. In 1903-4 the income 
w’^as Rs. 74,400, chiefly derived from rates and taxes. Dhulia 
contains a high school with (1903-4) 425 pupils, an industrial 
school, a normal class, and six vernacular schools with 845 
pupils, of which one, with 74 pupils, is a girls’ school. Besides 
the chief revenue and judicial offices, the town contains two 
Subordinate Judges’ courts, a hospital, and a branch dis¬ 
pensary. The Church Missionary Society maintains a school 
for both boys and girls. 

£randol Town.— Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 20° 55' N. 
and 75*^ 20' E., on the Anjani river, 36 miles east of Dhulia. 
Population (1901), 11,885. Erandol is connected by metalled 
roads with the towns of Dhulia and Dharangaon (7 miles 
north-west), and the railway station of Mhasvad (9 miles 
south-east). It is a place of some antiquity, and was formerly 
celebrated for its manufacture of coarse native paper, an 
industry which still survives to a limited extent. There is 
a considerable trade in cotton, indigo, and grain, the chief 
market being Jalgaon, a station 27 miles north-east. The 
town has one cotton-ginning factory. A fine stone quadrangle 
in the town, known as Pandav’s vdda, contains the remains 
of a strongly built enclosed mosque, richly carved, and con¬ 
structed of old Hindu materials. About 5 miles south-east 
of the town on the top of a hill is the beautiful tank of 
Padmalya, near which is a temple of Ganpati. The munici¬ 
pality dates from 1866. The municipal income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 9,100. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 9,600. The town contains a Subordinate 
Judge’s court, a dispensary, and five schools with 743 pupils, 
of which one, with 60 pupils, is for girls. 

Faizpur.— Town in the Yaval tdluka of East Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21° 10' N. and 75° 52' E., 
72 miles north-east of Dhulia. Population (1901), 10,181. 
Faizpur is famous for its cotton prints and its dark blue and 
red dyes. About 250 families dye thread, turbans, and other 
pieces of cloth, and print cloth of all sorts. A weekly timber 
market is held, and it is also one ,of the chief cotton marts 
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in Khandesh. The municipality, established in 1889, had an 
average income during thejdecade ending 1901 of Rs. 6,500. 
In 1903-4 the income was Ks. 7,100. The town contains five 
schools, with 564 pupils, of which one, with 57 pupils, is for girls. 

Jalgaon Town.— Head-quarters of East Khandesh Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, and of the tdluka of the same name, situated 
in 21^ i' N. and 75° 35' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 261 miles north-east of Bombay. Population (1901), 
16,259. Situated in the centre of a rich cotton-growing Dis¬ 
trict, Jalgaon rose in the nineteenth century to the position 
of an important mercantile town. During the American Civil 
War (1862-5) it was the great cotton mart of Khandesh. It 
suffered severely from the fall in value at the close of the war, 
but its trade has recovered. The chief articles of commerce are 
cotton, linseed, and sesamum. In 1903 there were six cotton- 
presses, two large cotton-ginning factories, and one cotton-spin¬ 
ning and w^eaving mill, all worked by steam. In the same 
year the nurifber of looms was 425 and of spindles 20,948, 
while the out-turn amounted to 2 million pounds of yarn and 
million pounds of cloth. The town has been greatly 
improved. A new suburb, Pollen-peth, has been built, and 
a market-place laid out. The municipality has made a garden 
on the site of part of the old cotton market. One of the most 
striking of many handsome buildings in the new suburb is 
a three-storeyed dwelling built by the pdtel or headman of 
Patri. Water is carried through iron pipes from the Mehrun 
lake, 2 miles distant. A metalled road connects Jalgaon and 
Neri, 14 miles distant, 24 miles beyond which are the cele¬ 
brated Ajanta caves. 1 ‘^e municipality was created in 1864. 
The municipal income during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 37,000. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 41,000. The town 
contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, and six 
schools, w^ith 574 pupils, of which one, with 63 pupils, is for 
girls. A branch of the American Alliance Mission has recently 
been established here. 

Jamner Town. —Head-quarters of the idluka of the same 
name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 20° 49' N. 
and 75° 47' E., on the small river Kag, 60 miles east-by-south 
of Dhulia. Population (1901), 6,457. Jamner was a place o^ 
consequence in the time of the Peshw\as. Its prosperity has 
recently shown signs of revival, owing to its rising cotton trade 
and ginning industry. The town has three cotton-ginning and 
pressing factories, a dispensary, and two schools, attended by 
nearjy 200 boys. • 
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Laling. —Ruined hill fort in West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, situated in 20° 49' N. aad 74° 45' E., 6 miles south 
of Dhiilia. The fact that this, and not Thalner, was granted 
to his eldest son, would seem to show that Laling was the 
chief fort of Malik Raja (1370-99), the first of the Faruki 
kings ; and here in 1437 Nasir Khan and his son Miran Adil 
Khan were besieged by the Bahmani general till relieved by 
the advance of an army from Gujarat. Early in the seven¬ 
teenth century (1629—31) the fort is more than once mentioned 
in connexion with the movements of the Mughal troops in 
their campaigns against the Deccan. Besides the fort, there 
are two small Hemadpanti shrines and a square Hemadpanti 
well. 

Lastir.— Village in the Chopda tah/ka of East Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21^ t 8' N. and 75° 15' E., 
8 miles north-west of Chopda town. Population (1901), 
2,557. Lasur is now nothing but a collection of mud huts 
and irregularly built houses ; but the ruins of a fort, a fine well, 
and the remains of a mosque attest its former importance. 
The fort was dismantled by the British, and the Thoke’s 
mansion was burnt down a few years ago. The history of 
the family illustrates the state of Khandesh in the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century. The Carnatic mercenaries, 
employed by every petty proprietor, had made themselves so 
obnoxious that Gulzar Khan Thoke, the holder of the strong 
fort of Lasur, enlisted a body of Arabs to op[>ose them. 
Unable to control or pay his Arabs, he used to let them 
loose on tlie country round, till at last the other proprietors, 
entering into a league against him, bribed his Arabs to assas¬ 
sinate him at Lasur and his eldest son Allyar Khan at Chopda. 
A second son, Alaf Khan, escaping from Lasur, took refuge 
■with Suraji Rao Nimbalkar of Yaval. Returning with some 
Carnatic mercenaries lent him by the Nimbalkar, Alaf Khan, 
on pretence of paying the Arabs their arrears, entered the 
fort, and the Carnatic troops seized the Arabs and put them 
to death. But instead of being in possession of his own fort, 
Alaf Khan found that his hired force had orders to hold the 
fort for their master the Nimbalkar. Driven to despair, Alaf 
Khan allied himself with the Bhils and plundered without 
mercy. At last the Nimbalkar agreed to give up the fort 
for a money payment of Rs. 10,000. This sum C^aptain Briggs 
advanced to the 'Ilioke family and occupied the fort with 
British troops. Subsequently a member of the Thoke family 
was appointed keeper of the hills and of the Bhirram oass. 
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and the family now serve as headmen of the village. Lasiir 
contains a boys’ school with 8 pupils. 

Maheji (or Chinchkhed)l—^Village in the Pachora tdluka of 
East Khandcsh District, Bombay, situated in 20^ 48'N. and 
75"^ 24' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 240 miles 
north-east of Bombay. Population (1901), 1,591. A muni- 
ci{)ality was established in 1871, but abolished in 1903. The 
village contains a poorly attended boys’ school. The chief 
Hindu fair of Khandcsh is held here annually from January to 
March. The fair is held in honour of Maheji, a woman of the 
agricultural class who became an ascetic in the seventeenth 
century. So great was her sanctity that vows were paid to her 
during her lifetime. After a twelve years’ stay in the hamlet of 
Chinchkhed close by the site of the fair, Maheji buried herself 
alive. The fair has lately lost much of its importance. 

Nagar Devla. —Town in the I’achora tdluka of East Khan- 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 20^ 35' N. and 75° 16' E., 
about 5 milesicast of Kajgaon station. Population (1901), 6,050. 
West of the town is a ruined Hemadpanti temjile of Mahadeo. 
The town contains a school for boys with 190 pupils. 

Nandurbar Town. —Head-ejuarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in West Khandcsh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 22' N. 
and 74® 14' E., on the Tapti Valley Railway. Population (1901), 
10,922. The town has been a municipality since 1867, with 
an average income during the decade ending 1901 ofRs. 12,500. 
In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 16,200, chiefly derived from 
urban rates and taxes. Nandurbar carries on a considerable 
trade with Surat and Bombay in cotton, wheat, and seeds. 
'Phere is also a local tride in wood, transferred from Taloda 
since the opening of the Tapti Valley Railway. The town con¬ 
tains three ginning factories and a cotton-press. There are ahso 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, two dispensaries, and six schools 
with 450 pupils, of which two, with 39 pupils, are for girls. The 
exports arc cotton, linseed, wheat, gram, and grass oil; the im¬ 
ports are salt, coco-nuts, and spices of all kinds. 'J'he staple 
industry is the extraction of oil from a grass known as roslid, 
about 100 stills being at work. This oil has long been held in 
repute as a remedy for rheumatism. A branch of the Scandi- 
navian-American Mission has been established in the town. 
Nandurbar is one of the oldest places in Khandesh. Under 
the name of Nandigara it is supposed to be mentioned in a 
Kanheri cave inscription of the third century a. d. According 
to local tradition, it was founded by Nand Gauli, in whose 
family it remained until* conquered by the Muhammadans 
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under Muin-ud-dln Chishti, assisted by the Pir Saiyid Ala-ud-din. 
It was obtained by Mubarak, chief of Khandesh, from the ruler 
of Gujarat, in 1536; in 1665 it ^ras a place of considerable 
prosperity, renowned for its grapes and melons. In 1666 an 
English factory was established at Nandurbar, and by 1670 it 
had become so important a trading centre that the English 
factors removed hither from Ahmadabad. It subsequently 
suffered in common with the rest of Khandesh during the 
troubles of Bajl Rao’s rule ; and when it came into the posses¬ 
sion of the British in 1818, the town was more than half 
deserted. It contains a number of old mosc|ues and remains 
of ancient buildings. Many of the houses have beautifully 
carved fronts. 

Nasirabad Town.— Town in the Jalgaon taluka of East 
Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in N. and 75® 40' E., 
2 miles south of Bhadli, on the north-eastern line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 12,176. The 
town is noted for the manufacture of glass bangles by Musal- 
mans. There arc several old mosques in the neighbourhood. 
Jalgaon, the head-quarters of the ialuka^ lies about 6 miles to 
the west. Nasirabad was several times harried by the Bhils of 
the Satmala range before the occupation of the country by the 
British. In 1801 it was plundered by a freebooter named Juba, 
and again, just before the great famine of 1803, by one of the 
Peshwa’s deputies. After this the village wall was built by one 
of the Purandhare family, to whom the town was given in grant. 
The town contains a cotton-ginning and pressing factory, and 
six schools, with 773 pupils, of which two, with 92 pupils, are 
for girls. 

Pachora Town. —Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 20® 40' 
N. and 75° 22' E,, 35 miles south-east of Dhulia, on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6,473. There 
is a flf>urishing trade in cotton; and the town contains five 
ginning fac tories, four cotton-presses, a dispensary, and three 
schools with 257 pupils, of which one, wdth 38 pupils, is for 
girls. I’he American Alliance Mission has a branch here. 

Parola. —Town in the Amalner taluka of East Khandesh 
District, Bcmibay, situated in 20*^ 53' N. and 75^ 7' E., 22 miles 
west of Mhasvad, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 13,468. Parola has been a municipality 
since 1864, with an average income during the decade efiding 
1901 of Rs. 8,700, In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,800. It 
is said to have been raised by its proprietor, Hari Sadashiv 
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Damodar, from the position of a small village of fifty houses to 
that of a walled town. He is also said to have built, about 
1727, the spacious fort, onc^^of the finest architectural remains 
of the kind in Khandesh. it must have been at one time a very 
strong place ; it is surrounded by a moat, and the entrance was 
formerly protected by a drawbridge and large flanking towers. 
During the Mutiny in 1857, the proprietors j^roved disloyal, and 
their estate was confiscated, the town being taken possession of 
by Government, and the fort dismantled. A considerable trade 
is carried on in cattle, cotton, /i^i^das (wennen’s robes), and 
grain ; and the village of Mhasva, 2 miles distant, is famous for 
The town contains two cotton-gins, a cotton-press, a dis- 
})ensary, and five schools, with 620 pupils, of which one, with 
54 pupils, is for girls. Four miles south-west is a handsome 
temtfle of Mahadeo on an island in the llori river. 

Prakasha.—Town in the Shahada tdli(ka cTAATst Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21° 31' N. and 74^ 25' E., 45 miles 
north-west of J)hrilia, at the junction of the Tapti river with two 
of its tributaries. L’opulation (1901), 6,687. East of the town 
stands an old temple of Gautameshwar Mahadeo, in whose 
honour a great Hindu fliir is held every twelve years, when the 
f)lanet Ju[)iter enters the constellation Leo. There arc several 
other interesting k‘m])Ies in the neighbourhood, 'flic muni('i- 
pality, established in 1870, has recently been abolished. The 
town contains a boys'" school with 165 pu])ils. 

Ram Talao (or Sunabdev). -liot springs in the Shahfida 
fdli(ka of A\"est Khandesh District, Bom])ay, 4 miles west of 
Unabilev, in a narrow gorge formed by two low ])rojccting .spurs 
of the Satpura Hills, and evidently supplied from the same 
source as U^naudi-lv. In the woodland, 2 miles from the village 
of \V"'ardi, close to Sunibdev, are traces of a large weir of great 
thickness and strength, which used to dam the hot water and form 
the Rilm Talao. The water wells from the ground in one or 
two places at a temperature of about 90°, and seems to have no 
healing power. The bricks of the embankment are very large 
and strong, about a foot and a half long and from 2 to 4 inches 
thick. It is said that a Musalman, in the pay of the owner of 
the village, who was in charge of Wardi, used the bricks in 
building a step-well. But from the day the well was opened a 
curse from the offended deity of the spring fell on the villagers^. 
They were stricken with guinea-worm and fled from the place. 
Aftep a time the village was again peopled, and the bricks were 
used in building a village office or chdvdi. No sooner was the 
office finished than the cryse returned. Fever and dysentery 
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broke out, and in two years the village was once more empty and 
has never since been inhabited, I'he new village of Wardi 
lies outside the walls of the old vplage, where it is believed 
the offended deity of the pond still angrily guards what is left 
of his ancient bricks. 

Raver Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 2 t° 15' 
N. and 2' E. Population (1901), 7,870. A good road, 
2 miles long and carefully bridged, connects the town with the 
north-eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Raver has a local reputation for its manufactures of gold thread 
and articles of native apparel. In the main street, leading from 
the market-i)lace to the fort, the houses are nearly all three- 
storeyed, and have richly carved wooden fronts. Raver was 
ceded by tlie Nizam to the Peshwa in 1763, and by the latter 
bestowed on Holkar’s family. The municipality, established in 
1892, had an average income during the seven years ending 
1901 of Rs. 1,700. In T903-4 the income was R.^. 3,900. The 
town contains three cotton-gins and presses, and three boys^ 
schools with 268 pupils. 

Savda. -Town in the Raver tdluka of East Khandesh Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 21° 9' N. and 75^ 53' E., on the 
Great Indian I’eninsula Railway. Population (1901), 8.720. 
Savda was finally c'cded by the Nizam to the Peshwa in 1763, 
and was shortly afterwards bestowed on Sardar Rastc, whose 
daughter was given in marriage to the Peshwa. In 1852, in 
connexion with the introduction of the revenue survey, a 
serious disturbance occurred at Siivda. From ro,ooo to 15,000 
malcontents gathered, and were not dispersed till a detachment 
of troops arrived and arrested 59 of the ringleaders. I'he 
municipality, established in 18S3, had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 9,500. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 9,700, The chief trade is in cotton, gram, 
linseed, and wheat. At the weekly market, valuable Nimar 
and Bcrar cattle are offered for sale. The town contains two 
cotton-ginning factories, a dispensary, and four schools, with 
520 pupils, of which one, with 36 pupils, is for girls. 

Shahada Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in West Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 33' 
N. and 74® 28' E., 48 miles north-west of Dhulia. Together 
with Kukdel, it contained in 1901 a population of 5,399. A 
municipality was constituted in 1869. The income during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903 4 the 
income was Rs. 8,500. ddie town contains three cotton-ginning 
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factories, a dispensary, and four schools, with 262 pupils, of 
which one, with 21 pupils, is for girls. 

Shendurni. —Town in t^e Jamner tdluka of East Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 20^ 39' N. and 75® 36' E., 12 
miles east of Pachora, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 6,423. Shendurni was a grant made to the 
family priest of the I’eshwa Baji Rao. It contains a ruined 
Hemadpanti temple. An annual ftiir is held here in honour of 
the god 'Frimbak. The town has a cotton-pressing factory, 
and two boys’ schools with 260 pupils. 

Shirpur Town. —Head-quarters of the tdhtka of the same 
name in West Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21^ 
21^ N. and 74° 53' E., on the Bombay-Agra road, 33 miles 
north of Dhulia. Population (1901), 9,023. Shir])ur suffered 
severely from floods in 1875, when water stood in places 6 feet 
deep, destroying property to the value of Rs. 32,000. It has 
been a municipality since 1870, with an average income during 
the decade en|ling 1901 of Rs. 9,700. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 9,800. The town contains four cotton-ginning and 
pressing factories, a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, 
and five schools, with 552 pupils, of which one, with 20 pujhis, 
is for girls. 

Sindkheda Town. —Head-quarters of the iCiIuka of the 
.same name in West Khandesh District, Bcmibay, situated in 
21° t 6' N. and 74® 45' E., on tlie 'ra])ti Valley Railway. 
I’opulation (1901), 5,021. The municipality, established in 
1864, had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs. 4,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,800. 'Fhe 
town contains two cottoi' ginning and pressing factories, a dis- 
])ensary, and three schools, with 284 pui)ils, of which one, with 
20 pupils, is for girls. 

Songdr. —Town in the Dhfilia tdluka of West Khandesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21® s'N. and 74^ 47' E., 14 miles 
north of Dhiilia. Population (1901), 4,303. SongTr, like 
Dhulki, has passed through the hands of the Arab kings, the 
Mughals, and the Nizam. From the Nizam it came to the 
Peshwa, who granted it to the Vinchurkar, from whom it fell 
into the hands of the British Government in 1818. Not long 
after the occupation of Songir by the British, the Arab soldiers,, 
of whom there were many at that time in Khandesh, made an 
attempt to recover the town and did actually take possession of 
a portion of it, but were eventually repulsed and completely 
defeated. Songir has a local reputation for its brass and copper 
ware. Coarse woollen bktnkets and cotton cloths are also 
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woven. The fort is partly commanded by a hill about 40^ 
yards to the south ; the north apd south ends are of solid 
masonry, and the walls of uncut ^one are in good order in a 
few places. Of the inner buildings hardly a trace remains. 
There is a handsome old reservoir, imd a fine old well. The 
municipality, established in 1869, has been recently abolished. 
The town contains a boys’ school with 200 pupils. 

Sultanpur Village. —Village in the Shahada tdluka of 
West Khandesh District, Hombay, situated in 21^ 38' N. and 
74° 35' E., about TO miles north of Shahnda, on the site of a 
ruined city with an old fort and walls enclosing about a square 
mile. PoiHilation (1901), 340. Its present name is said to 
date from 1306, when Malik Kafiir, on his way to conquer the 
Deccan, sto])ped here for some time. It was included in 
Gujarat till, in 1370, it was taken by Malik Raja (1370-99), 
the first h'aruki king of Khandesh. Muzafiar, the Gujarat 
king, hastened to n'cover it, and Malik Raja was forced tf) 
retire to Thalncr. In 1417 the joint forces of Malik Nasir of 
Khandesh (1399 -M37) and Ghazni Khan of Malwa invested 
Sultanpur, but retired on the, advance of the Gujarat arm>’. 
In 153^, according tT> a promise made while a prisoner, 
Muhammad 111 made o\x‘r Sultanpur and Nandurbar to 
Mubarak Khan faniki of Khandesh. Under Akbar (j6oo) 
SuUanf)ur was a zna/id/ of the sarkar of Nazurhar or Nandur¬ 
bar. The lo('al story of the destruction of Sultanpur is that 
Jaswant Raf) ERdkar, escaping from Poona, formed an alliance 
with the Bhils, and plundered such of the ])eople as would not 
acknowledge him as their ruler. Eakshman Rao Desai, the 
chief man of Sultanpur, refused a demand for money ; but 
Ilolkar^ receiving an offer from another resident, entered the 
town with his Bhil allies, and won over the garrison. 'Phe Bhils 
were let loose, the town was laid waste, and except one man 
all the people fled. The state of the place, deserted but not 
deca) ed, and with clearly marked roads, avenues, and gardens, 
supports the truth of this .story. Besides the fort, originally 
an intricate building of mud faced with lirick, there are the 
remains of a great mosque known as the Jama Masjid, of no 
particular merit, and now, like the other ruins, dismantled to 
■supply building materials for the neighbouring villages. Out¬ 
side the village is a ruined temple of Mahadeo. Opposite the 
usual camping ground is a small well-preserved temple built by 
Ahalya Bai Holkar, regent of Indore. 'Po the east of the 
village a garden, from 250 to 300 yards square, is enclosed by 
a brick-faced mud Avail 3 feet thick,•'and entered by a striking 
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brick gateway 30 feet high. The most interesting ruin is the 
mansion of Lakshman Rao Desai, once a handsome house, 
with a well-watered garden. ^ 

Taloda Town, —Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in West Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21^ 34' N. 
and 74^ 13' F., 62 miles north-west of Dhulia. J^opulation 
(kjoi), 6,592. Taloda is the chief timber market of Khandesh, 
and has also a considerable trade in rosha grass (^Aiidropo^^on 
sr/ioenanf/ii/s)^ oil, and grain. 'Fhe best wooden carts of Khan- 
desh are manufactured here, costing about Rs. 40 each. The 
town, which was constituted a municipality in 1867, Imd an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 5,000. 
Jn 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,400. The town contains a 
dispensary, and a boys’ school with 180 ]:)upiLs. 

Thalner. —X’illage in the Shirpiir laluka of West Khandesh 
1 )istricl, Bombay, situated in 21^^ 15' N. and 74*^ 58' K., on the 
'lYipti river, 28 miles north-east of Dhulia. I’opulation (1901)^ 
317. According to an old grant, Thalner was in the possession 
of the (iaulis or Ahirs in 1128. Date in the fourteenth century 
(1370-99) Malik Rajil Faruki chose it as his head-quarters. 
In 1498 it was invested by Mahmud Begara of Clujarra, and 
by lum it was granted to one of his courtiers. At 'Thalner 
the Khandesh king, Miran Muhammad Khan, was defeated 
by (^hangez Khan of Gujarat in 1566. It passed to the 
Mughals in 1600. In 1750 the Peshwa received the fort; 
and after having been held by Holkar for some years, it was 
captured in 1818 by the British. The ca])ture of 'I'halner 
was preceded by severe fighting, an active resistance being 
offered to Sir Tliomas I'islop, who came to take possession. 
In storming the fort Majc^r McGregor of the Royal Scots and 
Captain Gordon were killed. Their tombs are at Thalner. 
There are ten Muhammadan tombs of some little interest. 
The inscriptions are undecipherable, but they would seem to 
show that tlie tombs are of Faruki kings, of whom four— 
Malik Raja (1399), Malik Nasir (1437), Miran Adil Khan 
(1441), and Miran Mubarak Khan—were buried at Thfilner. 
The village contains a boys’ school with 137 pupils. 

Turanmal. —Hill in the Satpura range, in the Taloda tdiuka 
of XVest Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 53' N. and* 
74° 48' E. This was once a seat of the rulers of Mandu, and 
consists of a long, rather narrow table-land, from 3,300 to 4,000 
feet high, and about 16 square miles in area. A fine artificial 
lake on the hill-top and the remains of many temples and walls 
are locally ascribed to thC saint Gorakhnath. On the south 
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side of the hill a Jain temple of Parasnath is the scene of an 
annual fair in October. Save for a few wandering Bhils, the 
hill is uninhabited. In the MahaWiarata the ruler of Turanmal 
is mentioned as fighting with the Pandavas. 

Unabdev.— Place of interest in the Chopda faluka of East 
Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 16' N. and 75® 
29' E., 3 miles north-west of Adavad, under the Satpura Hills. 
It is remarkable for a hot spring, whose waters, issuing from 
a seemingly solid block of masonry forming the lower part 
of a Hindu temple, flow through a stone conduit fashioned 
like a cow’s head, and are collected in a pond 25 feet square 
surrounded by a strong red-brick w'all. Within the enclosure, 
close to the edge of the pond, is a resthouse and two^ small 
Hindu shrines, and outside the enclosure the water is collected 
in a cattle trough. 

Varangaon. Town in the Bhusawal idhika of h^ast Khan¬ 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 21*^ i' N. and 76° E., 
8 miles east of Bhusawal town. Population (1901), 5,822. 
Formerly a town of considerable importance, it has declined 
since the establishment of Bhusawal. Varangaon was handed 
over to the British Government by Sindhia in 186 r. It had 
previously passed through the hands of the Mughals, the 
Nizam, and the Peshwa. The town contains a boys’ school 
with 260 pupils. 

Yaval Town (or Byawal Sakli).—Town in the Vaval idluka 
of East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21° 10' N. and 
75° 42' E., 12 miles west of Savda. Population (1901), 11,448. 
Yaval formerly belonged to Sindhia, who gave it in grant to 
the Nimbalkar about the year 1788. By an agreement in 1821 
with the son of the grantee, the British Government obtained 
possession of the town. In 1837 Yaval was restored to Sindhia, 
but again became British in 1843. The Nimbalkars provided 
the town, when it was in their possession, with a fort, which 
is still in good repair. Yaval was once famous for its manu¬ 
facture of coarse native paper and for its indigo. Pai:)er is 
no longer manufactured here. There are remains of indigo 
vats in the neighbourhood. vSalt-pans can also be seen about 
3 miles outside Yaval. The municipality was established in 
^883. The income during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 8,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,600. The 
town contains three cotton-ginning and pressing factories, 
besides a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, and five 
schools with 537 pupils, of which one, with 37 pupils, is for 
girls. 
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Nasik District {Nasica of Ptolemy).—District in the Cen¬ 
tral Division of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 19° 35' 
and 20° 53' N. and 73° i‘/ and 74® 56' E., with an area of 
5,850 square miles. It is bounded on the north and north¬ 
east by the District of Khandesh; on the south-east by the 
Nizam’s Dominions ; on the south by Ahmadnagar; and on 
the west by Thana District, the territories of Dharampur, 
Surgana, and the Dangs. 

With the exception of a few villages in the west, the whole 
District is situated on a table-land at an elevation of from 
1,300 to 2,000 feet above the sea. The western portion, from 
north to south, called Dang, is generally much divided by hills 
and intersected by ravines, and only the simplest kind of culti¬ 
vation is possible. The eastern portion, called Dcsh, is open, 
fertile, and well cultivated. Except the line of the Western 
Ghats, which run north and south, the general direction of the 
hills is from west to east, the higher portions being in the west, 
'rhe Sa'I'mala or Chandor range of hills forms the watershed 
of the District, dividing the valley of the Girna from that of 
the Godavari. It stretches from Feint east into the Nizam’s 
Dominions, and is crossed by several fair passes. T'he most 
important of these, which takes its name from the range, is 
traversed by a first-class bridged and metalled road. East of 
Rahudi, the Chandor range ceases to be a barrier. Its chief 
peak, DiiODAr, is 4,741 feet high. Several of the minor peaks 
are of religious and historic interest. A low range separates 
Dindori from Nasik. On its peaks arc the once celebrated 
fort of Ramsej and the Jain cave-temples of Chambhar Lena 
(see Nasik "J’own). The other important ranges are the Selbari 
and Dolbari, varying from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. All streams 
of any size to the south of the Chandor range are tributaries 
of the Godavari, the princij)al of these being the Darna, Kadva, 
Deo, and Maralgin. In the north of the watershed the Girna 
and its tributary the Mosam flow through fertile valleys into 
the Tapti. The District contains many hill forts, the scenes 
of engagements during the Maratha Wars. 

Nasik District is entirely occupied by the Deccan trap for¬ 
mation, which appears at the surface except where hidden 
under recent soil or concealed beneath some comparatively 
limited outcrops of pliocene or pleistocene gravels. The Dec- 
can trap consists as usual of successive flows of basalt, with 
a slight dip towards the east, which once accumulated to a 
thickness of several thousand feet. Denudation acting unin¬ 
terruptedly during a protracted series of geological ages has 
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removed the greater part of this enormous mass ; and the latest 
flows are now reduced to small disconnected remnants forming 
the peaks of lofty hills, of whicly the summits indicate the 
former level of the land. Some of the basalt flows are of great 
thickness and vast horizontal extent, and the same flow can 
often be recognized in several of the detached hills which 
denudation has isolated from one another. Over most of the 
low-lying portions of the District the surface of the ba.salt has 
weathered into fertile black soil. 'Fhe red lateritc which caps 
so many flat-topj)ed hills of the Sahyadri range farther south 
has been almost all worn away within Nasik l)i.strict. The 
beds of clay and conglomerate that form high cliffs along the 
banks of the Oodavari at Nandur Madmeshwar must have 
been deposited when the head-waters of the river flowing east¬ 
wards were situated to the west of their j^resent sites. 

In these gravels have been found remains of hi})popotamus, 
and the skull and .several bones of a gigantic elephant {E. nama- 
dicus)^ a variety of E, anfii/uus which flourishaJ in Europe 
towards the close of the pliocene and commencement of the 
pleistocene period. In the so-called older alluvium of the Nar¬ 
bada, which is probably pliocene in age, the remains of 
E, namadiius occur, together with those of E, {Sfegodon) 
ga/u’sadnsigfiis, a Siwalik species. A well near Ifliadra Kali’s 
temi)lc in Nasik, and another near the Nfisik jail, are remark¬ 
able for the presence of nitrates in large quantities. 

The botanical features differ little from those of adjacent 
Districts. There is the same luxurianc:c of vegetation on the 
AVestern Dhats and the same bare country on the Deccan side. 
The mango and babul arc the commonest trees. Along the 
roadsides grow the plpal^ banyan, pipri^ uuibar, karauj\ tama¬ 
rind, mango, jduibul^ and babul, 1 'he Clematis triloba,, 
Ileylaudia, Pulicaria, Impatiens, Exacum^ Cansco 7 'a, 

and Cyathocline flower in mo.st parts of the District. The 
neighbourhood of Nasik town provides good gra[)cs. 

Of wild animals, lcopard.s, antelope, and spotted deer are 
fairly common. Tigers are only occasionally met with. 

The climate of Nasik town and of the whole of the west 
of the District is the best in the Deccan. It varies in different 
parts, but on the whole presents greater extremes of heat and 
cold in the east than in the west. In January extreme cold 
and in April extreme heat are experienced. During the rest 
of the year, constant breezes from the west and south-west 
equalize the tem])erature. In 1903 the temperature varied 
from a minimum of 50® in February to a maximum of 105° 
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in April. The annual rainfall at Nasik town averages 29 
inches, while at Igatpuri it is 133. The only other tract with 
a considerable rainfall is Feint, where the average is 87 inches. 

At other places the rainfall in 1903 varied from 20 inches at 
Malegaon to 31 inches at 1 )indori. 

From the second century u.c. to the second century a.d. the History. 
District was under rulers, notably the Andhras, who patronized 
Buddhism, and some of whom are supposed to have had a 
ca])ital at Paithan, no miles south-east of Nasik. Among 
other early Hindu dynasties were the ChMukyas, the Rathors, 
and the Chfindor and Deogiri Yadavas. The Muhammadan 
period lasted from 1295 to 1760, during which the District 
was successively under the viceroys of Deogiri (Daulatabad), 
the Bahmanis of Culbarga, the Nizam Shnhis of Ahmadnagar, 
and the AInghals of Delhi, when it formed part of the Subah 
of Aurangabad. The Marfitha ascendanty lasted from 1760 
until i8t 8, when the British power crushed the last of the 
i^eshwas. Sirue then twice only has the peace of the District 
been disturbed—once in 1843, when serious breaches of order 
arose on the slaughter of a cow by Euroi)eans in Nasik town ; 
and again in 1857, when some Rohillas, Arabs, and Bluls 
gathered under the outlaw Bhagoji. 

The town of Nasik is a j)lace of great anti(iuity and sanctity, Archaeo- 
being associated with the legend of Rama. The important 
cave-temples are the Buddhistic caves known as Pandu T.ena 
and the Jain caves of Chambhar {see Nasik 'I'own), and those 
of Ankai and of Tringalvadi near Igati)uri. Nasik has now 
a large number of temples, mostly dating from the eighteenth 
century, and not remarkal ^e for their architectural l)eauty. The 
temple of Govindeshwar in Sinnar forms a strong contrast to 
the smaller and richly carved temples of Lakshmi Narayan at 
Pedgaon in Ahmadnagar District, being adorned chiefly with 
bands and panels of arabesque and other decoration, instead 
of figure sculpture. The shrine of Aieshwara in the north-w^est 
of the towm of Sinnar is the remains of a Dravidian temple. 

'fhe Govindeshwar group is the finest collection of mediaeval 
temples in the Deccan. The porch of the Jogeshwar temple 
at Devalana in Baglan is elaborately decorated, though much 
damaged. An immense hoard of silver coins of the Westerly 
Satraps was found in the District in 1906. 

Hill forts, of w^hich the District contains thirty-eight, may Hill forts, 
be divided into two classes: those on the main range or on 
the eastern spurs of the A\'estern Ghats, and those on the 
Chandor range in the Centre of the District. There are 
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twenty-three Western Ghfit forts, the chief being Galna An- 
jANERi, Trimbak, Kulang, and Alang, and Kalsubai, 
Fifteen forts lie on the ChandyDr range, including Ankai, 
Chan DOR, and Duodap, Saptashring or Chatarsingi, one 
of the principal hills in the Chandor range, is not fortified 
because it is sacred to the Saptashring goddess. The Nasik 
hill forts bear a great likeness to one another. They are 
built on isolated hills rising like islands from tlie plateau, or 
on peaks connected by low narrow necks. Each hill is capped 
by a mass of rock scarped by nature, the crest being sur¬ 
rounded with walls pierced by massive gates at accessible 
spots. Besides the walls and gates, the only work required of 
man was the construction of cisterns to hold water, and flights 
of steps. Of the origin of these forts there is no authentic 
history. Report ascribes the construction of most of them to 
SivajT; but many of them undoubtedly existed before his time, 
and were the works of the early Hindu rulers. Thus, in 808, 
Markinda fort appears to have been an outpoint of a Rashtra- 
kuta king. During the Mughal ascendancy the Muhammadans 
became the masters of the forts, and have left traces of their 
handiwork in Saracenic arches, inscriptions, and tombs. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,649. 
At the last four enumerations the population was: (1872) 
737,685, (1881) 781,129, (1891) 843,496, and (1901) 816,504. 
The decrease in the last decade was due to famine, which 
affected the entire District. The distribution in 1901 of the popu¬ 
lation into twelve tdlukas is shown in the following table:— 
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The Agricultural department’s returns give tfte total number of villages as i,6ye{. 
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The chief towns arc : Nasik, the head-quarters, Malkgaon, 

Yeola, Ioatpuri, Sinnar, Manmad, Nandgaon, Ciiandor, 
and Trimbak. The averagj density is 140 persons per square 
mile. Nandgaon, with only 87, is the most thinly populated 
tdluka. Classified according to religion, Hindus formed 93 
per cent, of the total, Musalmans 5 per cent., Jains one per 
cent. ; and Christians numbered 2,935. The vernacular of the 
District is Marathi. 

The establishment of Maratha power attracted many Rrah- Castes and 
mans to the District. 7 'hese, numbering 27,000, are mainly ^ccupa- 
Deshasths (21,000). The Yajurvedi Deshasths are the priestly 
class of the holy cities of Nasik and Trimbak. Marathas 
(163,000) and Maratlia Kunbis (139,000) occupy the western 
portions, and are in general skilful and successful cultivators. 

'I'he more primitive Kolis (75,000), found along the Western 
Ghats, are hardy and active. J'ormerly of unsettled habits, of 
late years they have taken peacefully to agricultural pursuits. 

Other castes> of importance are Bhils (52,000), Vanjaris 
(31,000), Mails (28,000), Thakurs (17,000), andVarlis (9,000). 

Bhils live a wandering life in the Dang or are settled in the 
richer parts of the Desh, where they do duty as village watch¬ 
men, residing in hamlets, known as Bhilvadas, close to the 
village site. Telis (oil-pressers) number it,000, Dhangars 
(shepherds and blanket-weavers) 15,000. Of the depressed 
classes, 73,000 are Mahars or village menials. Of the total * 

population, 59 per cent, live by agriculture, 9 per cent, by 

general labour, and 2 per cent, by mendicancy. It is charac¬ 

teristic of the population to collect into small compact villages. 

'I'he inhabitants of the villages at the foot of the AVestern 
Ghats are to a great extent migratory. Their poor lands 
seldom yield crops for more than two years in succession ; 
and often in the hot season—their stock of grain running low— 
they are compelled to retire to the forest and support them¬ 
selves by felling and carrying timber, feeding on fish, berries, 
and even roots. The Musalmans (44,000) are nearly all of 
foreign origin, and are for the most part settled in the towns. 

Of the 1,780 native Christians in 1901, 940 belonged to the Christian 
Anglican communion and 722 were Roman Catholics. The 
Christian village Sharanpur, in the immediate vicinity of Nasik* 
which was founded by the Rev. W. S. Price of the Church 
Missionary Society in 1854, contains an orphanage, mission 
houses, schools, and workshops, built upon land granted by 
Government. For twenty-two years before the establishment of 
a separate village there wa*s a Christian school and orphanage 
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in Nasik town. In 1865 Livingstone visited the settle¬ 
ment, and took with him to Africa several rescued African 
slave-boys who were being educated there. The orphanage 
contained 200 boys and 129 girls in 1905, and is equi{)ped for 
the teaching of carpentry, smiths^ work, and jwinting. The 
Church Missionary Society has branches at Malegaon, Man- 
mad, Nandgaon, Deolali, and Igatpuri, and maintains 14 ver¬ 
nacular schools, of whicli 7 are for boys, 6 for girls, and one is 
for both sexes, and 5 Anglo-vernacular schools, of which one 
is for girls. The number of pupils in these schools in 1905 
was 969. The Zanana Mission maintains a hospital and a 
small orphanage at Nasik, and a home for native girls at 
Manmad. 

'fhe soil may be divided into four classes: the reddish- 
black mould along rivers ; a light black soil higher up ; a 
lirown soil, stiffer and shallower, found on the higher lands 
near the Chats; and highest and lightest of all, light brown 
or red, often strewed with boulders and mixed evith lime. A 
second crop is not often raised. Manure is invariably used 
for all garden crops, l)ut rarely for others. 

'I'lic 1 )istrict is mainly lyotwari^ but contains mam lands 
covering .138 s(|uare miles. The chief statistics of cultivation 
in 1903-4 are shown below, in s(]uarc miles: -- 


'J'aJuha. 

Total 
art a. 

Cultivated. 

^ Ini^jated. 

Cultu able 
waste. 

Forests. 

nrijiiuii. 

()OJ 

320 

10 

17 

188 

iMalc^aon 

777 

4^’.5 

9 

16 

191 

Kalvan 

*194 

214 

5 

22 

150 

Teint . 

4 ,V 

166 


96 

145 

I )indori 

hV- 

.377 

] 2 

30 

87 

('hand or 

3^.5 

294 

12 

4 

37 

Xaiid^aou 

4 . 3.5 

214 

1 

S 

1 ^64 

Nasik . 

470 

.329 

12 1 

10 

1 67 

N iphad 

412 

,H 4 

^ .5 1 

3 

6 

Yeola . 

410 

.313 

6 i 

2 

49 

Sinnar . 

.514 

,390 


2 

. 5.5 

l^Mqniri 

394 

27.S 1 


4 

84 

Total 

.=,8.56* 1 

.3^724 I 

... j 

97 

2 J 4 

1,223 

— _ _ _ 


__ * 

_ 


__ 


()f tins total, which is bascil upon the most recent information, statistics are not 
available for 142 square miles. 


Bdjra, the staple food of the people, covers an area of 
1,099 square miles; it is sown with a mixture of pulses. 
Wheat (393 square miles) is grown largely in the central and 
southern tdlukas ; it is a fine grain, hard and white. Jotvdr 
occupies i6r square miles. Rice and are grown on hill 
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lands. Of pulses, the chief are kulith (145 square miles), 
gram (95), and tur (32). Oilseeds of various kinds occupy as 
much as 508 square miles. Of these, linseed is especially im¬ 
portant ; the area under khurdsiti or niger-sced is usually larger, 
but this crop is not in demand for export. Cotton occupies 
an increasing area (in square miles in 1903-4), especially in 
Malcgaon, and tobacco of inferior quality is raised in small 
quantities over the whole District. Much care is devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar-cane. Among garden products, three 
vari-eties of the vine have long been grown by Nasik Kunb'is 
and Mails. Guavas, potatoes, and ground-nuts, and, in 
selected tracts, the betel-vine are also cultivated. 'J’he Baglan 
tdluka is specially noted for its garden cultivation. Rice and 
hill-millets are the staples of the Dang, with k/uirdsfu^ which 
is grown in rotation with the* millets. The usual rotation is 
ndchni^ sd 7 Hi^ and khH 7 \is?u. x\fter the third year’s crop has been 
rea])ed, the land lies fallow for several years. In Teint the 
area of land ’prepared for ric'e is comparatively small. Here 
cultivation is backward, and little labour has been sj)ent on 
embanking land for rice. 

About 1839 Crant obtained from Government a grant improve- 
of 154 acres of land near Nasik rent free for five years for 
agricultural cxi)eriments. Potatoes of good cjuality were sue- 
cessfully grown and distributed among local husbandmen, who practice, 
soon became alive to the value of the croj). In addition to * 

supplying local wants, Nasik potatoes found their way to tin; 

Malcgaon and Mhow ('antonments. Besides introducing 
potatoes, Mr. Grant brought many grass seeds from France, 

Italy, and Malta. Indi m) and upj^er Georgian green-seeded 
cotton and Bombay mango-trees and coffee t)lants were also 
tried, but all failed. Mauritius sugar-cane, peas, and European 
vegetables were grown to a considerable extent, and the seeds 
distributed among the people. Large advances have been 
made to cultivators under the Land Improvement and Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Acts, amounting during the decade ending 
T904 to 14^ lakhs, of which 9*37 lakhs was advanced between 
1899-1900 and 1901-2. 

One pony stallion is maintained for horse-breeding purposes Cattle, 
at Malegaon by the Civil Veterinary department. Nasik»P<^>^ies, &c. 
possesses a local breed of bullocks which, though small, arc fit 
for agricultural work and cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 per pair. 

Other breeds are the Surti, Varhadi, Kilhari, Malvi, and Gav- 
rani. Of these the Kilhari, from Indore, are trotting bullocks, 
too small for field-work. • Buffaloes are used for ploughing. 
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heavy draught-work, and water-carrying. Sheep are of two 
kinds, Gairani and Harani, the latter being distinguished by 
a short muzzle. Professional shepherds use the wool for 
weaving, the bones for sickle hancfles, and the skins for drums. 
Of goats, the Nimar variety with long twisted horns is far more 
valuable than the small local breed. In Sinnar, Yeola, and 
other level tracts small ponies, useful for pack-carrying, are 
bred. 

Irrigation. Irrigation by wells and dams has been long in vogue, and 
the irrigated area is now considerable, amounting to 97 square 
miles. The areas irrigated from various sources are : Govern¬ 
ment channels and canals, 27 square miles ; wells, 52 square 
miles \ and other sources, 18 square miles. Among larger 
works are the Kadva river works and the Parsul tank, d'he 
former, which command 63 square miles, include the Palkhcd 
canal in Dindori and Niphad, opened in 1873, supplying 
3 square miles ; the Vadali canal in Niphad, an old scheme 
improved and enlarged in 1868, supplying 391 itjzrcs; and the 
Ojhar Tambat in Dindori and Niphad, also an old work 
improved in 1873, irrigating 495 acres. All these canals are 
fed by a large reservoir at Vaghad, 18 miles north of Nasik 
town, in which rain-water is stored. The Parsul tank, which 
commands 5 stjuare miles, irrigated 668 acres in 1903-4. 
Wells used for irrigation number 21,700, chiefly found in 
Nasik, Malegaon, Sinnar, and Nijjhad. T'he depth of water 
varies from 6 to 32 feet. The water-sui)ply of l^cint is de¬ 
ficient, 

Foicsts. The forests which formerly covered the ^Vestcrn Ghats have 
nearly disapi)eared, but every effort is being made to prevent 
further destruction and to afforest some of the hills. The 
Nasik forest circle, with a total area of about 1,362' square 
miles, includes three groups—the Girnc^ Godavari, and Point 
forests—the lines of hills at Saptashring and Peint being fairly 
covered with trees. The Reserves are of four chief classes : 
scrub forest, teak coppice, evergreen forest, and habuL They 
contain few timber trees of any value. The forest administra¬ 
tion is under a divisional Forest officer with one assistant. The 
revenue in 1903--4 amounted to nearly Rs. 54,000. 

Minerals. Good building stone is obtainable from the basalt of the 
trap which occupies the whole of the District. Fine specimens 
of zeolites occupying cavities in the basalt were disclosed 

^ This figure exceeds the total given in the table on p. 460 owing to 
corrections not having been made in the forest registers, and to the non¬ 
inclusion in the agricultural returns of 87 square miles of ‘ protected ’ forests. 
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during excavations necessitated by the construction of the 
railway line. 

Cotton and silk goods are woven chiefly at Yeola, and thence Arts and 
sent as far as Bombay, Poona, Satara, and Sholapur. The 
value of the annual exports from Yeola is calculated to amount 
to 25 lakhs. 'J"he silk industry at this place supports 4,000 
families. Under the Muhammadans and Marathas it was a 
monopoly, which was set aside by a decision of the Bombay 
High Court in 1864. Since then many outsiders have taken 
to silk-weaving. Gold and silver thread is also made. Male- 
gaon contains nearly 3,000 looms ; but the product is of in¬ 
ferior quality. Sinnar and Vinchur produce a little cotton 
cloth of various kinds and colours for local consumption. 

(Copper, brass, and silver vessels are largely manufactured 
at Nasik town, and thence sent to Bombay, Poona, and other 
])laccs. The metal-work of Nasik, especially in brass, is held 
to be very superior in make and ])olish. ]lesides the railway 
worksho]), there^are four ginning flictories employing over 750 
hands. 

The principal articles of export are grain, oilseeds, molasses. Commerce, 
cotton cloth and silk goods, .f^z/z-hem}), copper, brass and silver 
ware. A great quantity of grain, chiefly wheat, is bought up 
by agents of Bombay firms, at T.nsalgaon, on the railway, 

146 miles from Bombay, where there is a permanent market, 
d'hcre is also a considerable export of garden produce, onions, 
garlic, and betel-leaf. The chief imjiorts are raw silk, cotton 
thread, co])per and brass, sugar, groceries, and salt. Before 
the introduction of the railway, there was (chiefly along the 
Bombay and Agra and the Ahmadnagar and Poona roads) 
a large carrying trade through the District. The Vanjaris 
or Larnans, and others in whose hands this traffic rested, have 
suffered much by the change. Such of them as remain have 
taken to agriculture. The chief traffic with the interior pro¬ 
ceeds through the ancient Thai Pass on its way to Bombay. 

Weekly markets are held at every town, and in many of the 
larger villages. Besides these weekly markets, fairs are held 
each year in connexion with certain temples and religious 
places, notably Trimbak, which partake very much of the 
nature of the markets, but arc larger and dis^flay a greater • 
variety of goods. They usually last for a week or a fortnight, 
and attract great numbers of people, some from consider¬ 
able distances. The chief centres of local traffic are Igatpuri, 

Nasik, Lasalgaon, Nandgaon, Man mad, and Yeola, on or near 
the railway; Pimpalgaon (Basvant), Chandor, and Malegaon, 
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on the Ilonihay-Agra road; and Sinnar on the Ahniadnagar- 
Nasik road. 

7 ’hc communications of the District were improved by the 
opening of the north-east line oi the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in 1861, and by the opening of the Dhond-Manmad 
State Railway in 1878. The former line enters Nasik at Igat- 
puri, and on the tto miles which pass through the District 
as far as Na>'dongri there are sixteen stations. The latter rail¬ 
way forms a chord-line connecting Manmad in Nasik with 
Dhond in Poona District on the south-east line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. In 1901 the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley Railway was opened for through traffic from Manmad 
to Hyderabad. If traverses a few miles of the Chandor fcl 
and the north of the Ycola tdluka. Besides the railway lines 
running through the District, there are 570 miles of road, 
of which 303 are metalled. All are maintained by the Public 
Works de})artm(;nt, except 69 miles of unmetalled road in 
charge of the local authorities. The Bombay-yVgra trunk road 
traverses the Distrid; the Nizam’s frontier road runs from 
Satana through Malcgaon, Manmad, and Yeola to Ahmad- 
nagar ; and a third road runs to Poona th.rc^ngh Sinnar, Nasik, 
Dindori, and Kalvan. Along the 5 miles of road between 
Nasik city and Nasik Road station on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway a small tramway, opened in 1891, carries 150,000 
passengers yearly. 

The great Diirga-devi famine, lasting from 1396 to 1407, 
is said to have wrought as much devastation in Nasik as in the 
Southern Deccan, and the memory of it has never been obliter¬ 
ated. Famines also occurred in 1460, 1520, and 1629, but 
the severest of which record remains was the famine of 1791-2. 
Liberal remissions by the Peshwa, the prohibition of grain 
exportation, and the regulation of prices alleviated the misery. 
In ; 802-4 the ravages of the Pindaris produced such scarcity 
that a pound of grain is said to have cost 1 i annas. The 
scarcity of 1876- 7 caused no little distress. Special measures 
of relief were taken, and at one period nearly 18,000 persons 
were employed on \vorks, besides those relieved in villages. 
The total expenditure on relief during the continuance of 
the scarcity was about 4 lakhs. In 1896 -7 the distress was 
mainly due to high prices of food, and did not reach the acute 
stage. The years 1897 and 1898, though not quite normal, 
gave the District good kharif and fair rahi harvests. But 
before the District had time to recover from the depiction 
of stocks and resources occasioned by the strain of the year 
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1896-7, the people had to face the almost complete failure 
of the rains of 1899. It is estimated that the total out-turn 
was only about 19 per cent, of that of an ordinary year. The 
entire District was thus alT&ted, though not in equal degree. 

As early as October, 1899, the number on relief reached 1,051. 

In March, 1900, it rose to 105,664, including 1,247 in receipt 
of gratuitous relief, and then decreased until February, 1901, 
when it again rose owing to the unfavourable rains of the pre¬ 
vious year. The number gratuitously relieved reached a maxi¬ 
mum of 12,207 in September, 1900. The District being on 
the outskirts of the seriously affected area, the year brought 
an influx of wanderers from neighbouring States. Between 
September, 1899, and September, 1900, the number of deaths 
exceeded the normal by 31,890, and the death-rate per r,ooo 
exceeded the mean death-rate for the ten previous years by 38. 

The total cost of relief measures, including remissions of land 
revenue (ii*8 lakhs), amounted to 45 lakhs. Advances to 
cultivators exrjeeded 10 lakhs. 

Partial inundations frequently occur, and the flood of 1872, 
when the Godavari at Nasik town rose 21 feet above its ordi¬ 
nary level, caused great damage. In 1854 and again in 1904 
locusts committed serious ravages. 

The administration of the District is entrusted to a Collector Pistrlci 
and three Assistants, of whom two are Covenanted Civilians, 

The District is divided into the 12 talukas of Nasik, Sinnar, staff. • 
Igatpuri, Dindori, Niphai), Chandor, Yeola, Nandoaon, 
Malegaon, BaCtLan, Kalvan, and Peint. The Collector is 
also Political Agent of the Surgana State. 

Until recent years Nasik was included in the jurisdiction of Civil and 
the Judge of Thana. It has now a District and Sessions Judge, 
assisted for civil business by seven Subordinate Judges, includ¬ 
ing a Joint Subordinate Judge at Nasik town. Inhere are 
35 officers to administer criminal justice in the District. The 
commonest forms of crime are housebreaking and theft. 

The British possessions in Nasik have, since 1818, been en- Land 
larged by the cession of a few villages by Holkar in exchange 
for others near Indore, and by the lapse of the possessions tration. 
of the Begam of Peint and of the Raja Bahadur of Malegaon. 

In r8i8 the Nasik territory was placed partly under Khandesh 
and partly under Ahmadnagar. The portion allotted to Ahmad- 
nagar was made into a sub-collectorate in 1837 ; and in 1869 
the dther portion was added, and the whole was constituted 
a separate District. At first the old system of management 
was continued, but the practice of farming the revenue was 
Bif, u H h 
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abolished. Crop rates were changed into acre rates, and for 
a few years there was considerable prosperity; but with a de¬ 
cline in prices, the poverty of the people became noticeable. 
Subsequently, between 1840 and 1876, the survey was intro¬ 
duced in the plain country of the Nasik sub-collectorate, and 
the revenue was reduced by nearly one-half. In the hilly 
country to the west the assessment on ‘ dry-crop' land was 
fixed at a lump sum, and was made recoverable from each 
entire village for a period of five years, a plan which proved to 
be most successful. The portion of the District transferred 
from Khandesh was brought under survey in 1868. The effect 
of the survey in Nasik was to disclose a great increase in 
the occupied area; and as in these parts the rates were revised 
on the expiry of the first guarantee, the revenue increased 
53 per cent, above the amount collected in the period before 
the survey. The revision survey settlement was commenced 
in 1872. The new survey found an excess in the cultivated 
area of 4 per cent, in five idlukas for which de/ails arc avail¬ 
able. The average assessment per acre of * dry ’ land is 10 
annas, on rice land Rs. 2-3, and of garden land Rs. 4-7 
for patsthal (land watered from a channel), and R. i for 
motsihal (land watered from a well). 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources are shown in the following table, in thousands of 
rupees:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

>5,67 

21,60 

17,86 

24 . 4 > 

17.79 

24.44 

21,61 

29»25 


Munici- Outside the six municipalities of Nasik, Yeola, Sinnar, 
and\oLl ICATPURI, and Trimrak, the local affairs of 

boards. the District are managed by the District board and twelve 
tdluka boards. The total income of the municipalities aver¬ 
ages 11 lakhs. The receipts of the local boards in 1903-4 
were Rs. 2,09,000, the principal source of income being the 
land cess. The expenditure amounted to 1^ lakhs, including 
Rs. 42,000 spent upon roads and buildings. 

Tolicc The District Superintendent has general control over the 

and jails, police, aided by an Assistant and two inspectors. There arc 
21 police stations; and the total number of police in 1904 
was 796: namely, 14 chief constables, 171 head constables, 
and 611 constables. The mounted police number 9, under 
one daffaddr. Besides the Districk^jail at Nasik town, there 
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are 14 subsidiary jails in the District, with accommodation 
for a total of 214 prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 88, of whom 9 were females. 

Compared with other Districts, education is backward in EducatiDi 
Nasik, which stood eighteenth among the 24 Districts of the 
Presidency in 1901 as regards the literacy of its population. 

The Census returned 4-3 of the population (8-2 males and 
0*4 females) as able to read and write. Education, however, 
has made progress of late years. In 1855-6 there were only 
17 schools in the District with 1,268 pupils. In 1881 there 
were 208 schools and 10,770 pupils. The number of pupils 
rose to 17,993 i^9i» but fell to 15,378 in 1901. In 1903-4 

there were 305 public schools with 14,914 pupils, including 
1,841 girls, besides 16 private schools with 283 pupils. Of 
305 schools classed as public, one is a high school, 13 middle, 
and 29T primary. One school is managed by Government, 

219 by the local boards, 36 by the municipal boards, 39 are 
aided and 10 ^maided. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was about 1^ lakhs, of which Rs. 23,000 was con¬ 
tributed by Local funds and Rs. 18,000 by fees. Of the 
total, 73 per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

Besides one hospital and 12 dispensaries, there arc 4 private iiospitaK 
medical institutions in the District ivith accommodation for 
128 in-patients. In 1904 the number of patients treated was 
135,782, of whom 944 w^ere in-patients, and 2,794 operations 
were performed. The total exf)enditurc on the hospital and 
dispensaries was Rs. 23,000, of which Rs. 13,000 was met 
from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 Vaccina- 
was 21,149, representing a proportion of 26 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation, which exceeds the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xiv (1883).] 

Baglan Taluka (or Satana).— Tdluka of Nasik District, 

Bombay, lying betw^een 20° 26' and 20® 53' N. and 73® 51' 
and 74° 24' E., with an area of 601 square miles. There are 
156 villages, but no towm. The head-quarters are at Satana. 

The population in 1901 was 64,645, compared with 65,562 
in 1891. The density, 108 persons per square mile, is much 
below the District average. The demand for land revenue* 
in 1903-4 was t*8 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The 
chief river is the Mosam. Baglan is noted for its garden 
tillage. The western portion of the tdluka is marked by 
steep and narrow ridges, running nearly east and west, which 
are usually crowned by p'brpendicular ledges of rock. The 
* H h 2 
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summits are in some places fortified. Between the ridges lie 
narrow valleys seamed by the beds of torrents. To the east 
and south the country is more ppcn and level, with sparse 
isolated groups of flat-topped hills. Even in the level parts 
much of the land is covered only with brushwood. The 
climate, especially in the west, is malarious after the rains ; 
but at other seasons it is healthy and cool. The annual 
rainfall averages about 20 inches. In 1875 Satana, with its 
two petty subdivisons or pethas of Jaikhedan and Abhona, 
was divided into two tdlukas —Baglan and Kalvan. 

Malegaon Taluka. —Tdluka of Nasik District, Bombay, 
lying between 20^ 20'and 20® 53' N. and 74® 18'and 74^49' E., 
with an area of 777 square miles. It contains one town, 
Mai.egaon (population, 19,054), the head quarters ; and 146 
villages. The population in 1901 was 96,707, compared with 
86,243 in 1891. The density, 124 persons per square mile, 
is below the District average. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903--4 was 2-5 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. i7,0(fo. Malegaon 
is hilly in the north ; but in the south, except for a few small 
hills, it is flat and treeles.s. Three ranges run through the 
tdliiJza^ and are crossed by numerous cart-tracks into Khandesh 
and the adjoining tdluka, the most southerly range being 
traversed by a section of the Bombay-Agra trunk road. I'he 
tdluka is healthy and well watered. The chief rivers are the 
Girna with its tributaries in the centre, and the Bori in the 
north. The Girna passes close to Malegaon town. The 
annual rainfall averages 21 inches. 

Kalvan. —North-western tdluka of Nasik District, Bombay, 
lying between 20® 21'and 20^42' N. and 73^’ 40'and 74° 20' E., 
with an area of 494 sejuare miles. There arc 188 villages, 
but no town. The population in 1901 was 53,616, compared 
with 60,417 in 1891. The density, 109 persons per square 
mile, is much below" the District average. The head-quarters 
are at Kalvan. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 91,000, and for cesses Rs. 6,000. The w'est is covered 
with steep bare hills ; towards the east the country, though 
flatter and more fertile, is divided by a spur running south-east 
from the Western Ghats; in the south rises the high and 
^rugged Saptashring range, with its lower slopes fringed with 
teak. The annual rainfall averages 25 inches. 

Feint. —Formerly a Native State, and now a tdluka of 
Nasik District, Bombay, lying between 20° i' and 20° 32' N. 
and 73® 15' and 73° 39' E., with an area of 432 square miles. 
There are 227 villages, but no tow^. The head-quarters are 
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at Peint. The population in 1901 was 53,392, compared with 
59,601 in 1891. The density, 124 persons per square mile, 
is below the District average. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 37,000, and for cesses Rs. 2,500. In both 
climate and appearance the tdluka resembles the Konkan. A 
maze of hill and valley, except for some rice-fields and patches 
of rough hill-side cultivation, Peint is covered over its whole 
area with timber, brushwood, and grass. Towards the north, 
a prominent range of hills passing westwards at right angles 
to the main line of the Western Ghats gives a distinct character 
to the landscape. But over the rest of the country ranges 
of small hills starting up on all sides crowd together in the 
wildest confusion, with a general south-westerly direction, to 
within 20 miles of the sea-coast, and divide the valleys of the 
Daman and Par rivers. The heavy rainfall, which averages 
87 inches annually, the thick forest vegetation, great variations 
of temperature, and a certain heaviness of the atmosphere 
combine to m#ike the tract unhealthy. The prevailing diseases 
are fever and ague. The population consists almost entirely 
of forest and hill tribes, nominally Hindus, poor and ignorant, 
unsettled in their habits, and much given to the use of intoxi¬ 
cating liquor. Their language is a corrupt Marathi, with 
a large mixture of Gujarati words. A large part of Peint 
is well suited for grazing, and considerable numbers of cattle 
and sheep are exported- The chief products are timber of 
various kinds (including bamboos), rice, nachnt^ oilseeds, 
beeswax, honey, stag-horn, and hides. 

The ruling family, by descent Rajputs of the Puar tribe, 
adopted many generatic ns back the family name of Dalvi. 
A branch of the family embraced Islam in the time of 
Aurangzeb. During the Maratha supremacy the Point estates 
were for a long period placed under attachment by the 
Peshwas. In reward for services rendered in 1818, the family 
were reinstated in their former position by the British Govern¬ 
ment. The last chief, Abdul Momin alias Lakshadir Dalpat 
Rao III, died in 1837, leaving only a legitimate daughter, 
Begam Nur Jahan. The State was placed under British 
management on the death of the last male chief, but the 
Begam was allowed a life pension of Rs. 6,000 a year, ir> 
addition to one-third of the surplus revenues of the State. 
On her death in 1878, Peint finally lapsed to the British 
Government. Harsul, the former place of residence of the 
Begam, is situated in 20° 9' N. and 73° 30' E. 

Dindori. —Tdluka of >fesik District^ Bombay, lying between 
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20° 2 > 20° 27' N. and 73° 35' and 74° i' E., with an area 

of 532 square miles. It contains 126 villages, but no town. 
The head-quarters are at Dindop. The population in 1901 
was 66,401, compared with 82,626 in 1891. The density, 125 
persons per square mile, is below the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-^4 was 1*5 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 10,000. Most of the idluka is hilly. In the north and west 
there are only a few cart-tracks, and travelling is difficult. A fair 
road leads to llulsar through the Saval pass, and to Kalvan 
through the Avian pass. 'J'he rainfall is abundant, and the 
climate in April and May healthy, hut in other months ma¬ 
larious. The main stream is the Kadva, used as well as the 
Banganga for irrigation. 

Chandor Taluka (or Chandvad).—Central tdluka of Nasik 
District, Bombay, lying between 20° 9' and 20° 24' N. and 
73° 56' and 74° 29' K., with an area of 377 square miles, 
'rhere arc two towns, Manmad (population, 7,113) and Chan¬ 
dor (5,374), the head-quarters ; and 107 villages^i* The popula¬ 
tion in 1901 was 55,968, compared witli 51,529 in 1891. The 
density, 148 persons per square mile, is slightly above the Dis¬ 
trict average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
!•! lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. Except in the eastern 
corner, which is roughened by bare hills and which drains 
east to the Girna, Chandor is a waving plain, sloping gently 
down to the Godavari. The Chiindor range constitutes the 
northern boundary. In the centre and south the soil is 
a deep, rich, black alluvium, yielding heavy crops of wheat 
and gram. In other parts the soil is poor and shallow. 
The idluka is well provided willi roads. "i'he cultivators 
arc generally in debt, but some villages show signs of material 
comfort. 

Nandgaon Taluka. —South-easternmost tdluka of Nasik 
District, Bombay, lying between 20° 9' and 20° 31' N. and 
74° 27' and 74° 56' E., with an area of 435 square miles. It 
contains one town, Nandgaon (population, 6,271), the head¬ 
quarters; and 88 villages. I'he population in 1901 was 
37,691, compared with 33,652 in 1891. It is the riKxst thinly 
populated tdluka in the District, with a density of onl) 87 per- 
*sons per square mile. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 81,000, and for cesses Rs. 5,000. The north and west 
are rich and level, but the south and east are furrowed by 
ravines and deep stream beds. The eastern half is thickly 
covered with anjan trees ; the western half is open, with a sparse 
growth of bushes. The climate is*dry and healthy; and the 
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water-supply is abundant, the chief rivers being the Panjan 
and Maniad. 

Nasik T3.1uka. — Tdluka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying 
between 19® 48' and 20'' 7'^N. and 73® 25' and 73"^ 58' E., with 
an area of 470 square miles. It contains 3 towns, Nasik 
(t)opulation, 21,490), the head-quarters, being the largest; and 
135 villages. The population in 1901 was 96,872, compared 
w^ith 103,005 in 1891. The density, 206 persons per square 
mile, is much above the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903—4 was 1*4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 11,000. 
The west of the tdluka is hilly, and there is a small level tract 
in the east, but the general character is undulating- The soil 
is generally poor. The water-supply, except near the Western 
Ghats, is good. The climate is on the whole healthy. 

Niphad. — Tdluka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying between 
19® 55' and 20^ 14' N. and 73^ 54'and 74® 20' E., with an area 
of 415 square miles. It contains 119 villages, but no town. 
Niphad is tbe head-quarters. The population in 1901 was 
92,791, compared with 92,368 in 1891. This is the most 
thickly populated part of the District, with a density of 223 
persons per square mile. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was 2*4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 19,000. l"hc tdluka 
IS an undulating plain of deep black soil, yielding rich crops of 
wheat and gram. The climate is good, but the heat in Aj)ril and 
May is excessive. The water-supply is sufficient, the chief river 
being the Godavari. The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. 

Yeola Taluka. —South-eastern tdluka of Nasik District, 
Bombay, lying between 19® 57'and 20° 12' N. and 74^^ r6'and 
74® 44' E., with an area )f 410 square miles. It contains one 
town, Yeola (population, 16,559), the head-quarters ; and 119 
villages. The population in 1901 was 56,584, compared with 
65,812 in 1891. The density, 138 persons per sc^uarc mile, 
is almost equal to the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was nearly one lakh, and for cesses Rs. 8,500. 
Except for a few small barren hills, Yeola is generally flat; the 
soil is poor and stony, save in the south-west, where it is very 
fertile. The highest point is the hill of Ankai in the north, 
w'hich rises 3,182 feet above sea-level. The agricultural wealth 
of the tdluka is small. Water is scanty, especially in the 
northern villages which lie near the water-parting of the Girna 
and the Godavari. The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. 

Sinnar Taluka. — Taluka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying 
between 19° 38' and 19° 58' N. and 73® 48' and 74° 22' E., 
with an area of 514 square miles. It contains one town, 
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SiNNAR (population, 7,230), the head-quarters; and loi 
villages. The population in 1901 was 75,375, compared with 
73,138 in 1891. The density, 147 persons per square mile, 
is slightly above the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 1*7 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. 
Sinnar is a rather bare table-land, bounded on the south by 
a high range of hills which run into Ahmadnagar District. It 
contains soil of almost every variety. The water-supply, espe¬ 
cially in the east and in the hilly parts to the south, is scanty. 
I'he climate is healthy. The annual rainfall averages 24 inches. 

Igatpuri Taluka. — Taluka of Nasik District, Bombay, 
lying between 19° 35' and 19^ 55' N. and 73^ 25' and 73° 
50' E., with an area of 393 square miles. It contains one 
town, Igatpuri (population, 7,436), the head-quarters; and 
127 villages. The population in 1901 was 66,462, compared 
with 69,543 in 1891. The density, 169 persons per square 
mile, is much above the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was one lakh, and for cej^^es Rs. 7,000. 
In the north-west and in the south the country is hilly. The 
line of natural drainage divides it into two parts: a small 
section in the north and north-west that slopes west to the 
\’aitarna, and a larger section in the south that drains east 
into the Darna. Tlie iaiuka is rather bare of trees except in 
the north-east and west, and the soil is poor and shallow. 
The climate is cool and healthy, the rainfall, which averages 
133 inches annually, being the highest in the District. Ulie 
water-supply is poor. Ndgli is the chief cereal grown. 

Anjaneri i^Anjini). —A flat-toj)ped mass of hill, 4,295 feet 
above the sea, in the District and idluka of Nasik, Bombay, 
situated in 19° 57' N. and 73° 35' E. It is almost detached 
from its western neighbour Trimbak by the chief pass leading 
into Igatpuri, and falls eastw^ard into the plain by a short and 
low chain of bare hills. The area covered by the main body 
of the hill is about 3 square miles, or a little more. It is 
4 miles from Trimbak and about 14 from Nasik town. At the 
foot of the hill, on the north-east, is a village which bears 
the same name. The top of the fort, where there is a small 
temple or shrine in honour of the presiding goddess Anjini, 
ig reached by paths on the north-east and south-east. The 
former passes through an opening in the .steep scarp. Remains 
near the top of the crevice show that when the fort was in its 
prime the whole of the darzvdza or ‘ gate,’ as the cleft is called, 
was paved in broad steps with stone cut out of the adjacent 
basalt. The main attraction of the •north-eastern side of the 
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first plateau, where three bungalows for European residents 
are situated, is a charming little pond, surrounded with jdmbul 
trees on three sides. Owing to the lowness of its bank on the 
fourth, a magnificent view is obtained over the District spread 
out like a map below. In the upper cliff below the topmost 
plateau, just above the pond and bungalows, is a small Jain 
cave with a roughly cut seated Jina within. A small doorway, 
with figures on either side, gives access to a long veranda, off 
which again is the shrine. In the lower cliff is another small 
Jain cave with better finished sculpture. Parasnath flanks the 
doorways. The elevation above the sea, the splendid views, 
the comparatively shaded walks, and the accessibility from 
Nasik render the hill a resort for residents of the District 
during the months of April and May. 

Though called a fort, the hill does not, like Trimbak, bear 
signs of having been adapted for defence by artificial means. 
Raghunath Rao, the father of the last Peshwa, was exiled to 
Anandveli, a ^mall village on the Godavari to the west of 
Nasik. From thence he visited Anjaneri in the hot season 
and built a sort of summer palace there. At the back of the 
largest bungalow, in the scarp, is a small cave-temple, without 
any indication of its object or dedication. Just below, on 
a more gentle slope, rise the tiers of an amphitheatre built 
on the side of the hill. 

Below Anjaneri are the remains of some highly finished 
temples which seem to have been in their present ruined state 
for several hundred years. They are said to date from the 
lime of the Gauli or Shepherd kings, that is, the Deogiri 
^'adavas (i 150-1308). ^ 1 ie more important are Jain, two are 
Vaishnava, and the rest Saivite. Many imagers have been 
thrown down and broken. Among other ruins there are figures 
of Ganesh and the lingam, worshipped at the present day. 
One of the temples with Jain figures has a Sanskrit inscription, 
dated a. d. 1140, recording the grant of the income of some 
shops to the Jain temple by a Vani minister of the Yildava 
ruler, Seunachandra III. 

Ankai (or Ankai-Tankai).—Hill-fort in the Yeola tdluka of 
Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20® ii' N. and 74® 27' E., 
900 feet above the plain and 3,182 above sea-level. Ankai 
and Tankai are twin hills, joined by a low ridge. The hill-top 
is surrounded by a scarp 150 to 200 feet in height, and is 
about a mile in circumference. There are seven lines of 
fortifications, and this was the strongest fort in the District. 
Tankai seems to have bdfen used as a storehouse. In 1635 
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Ankai-Tankai was captured, with Alka-Palka, by Shah Jahan's 
general the Khan-i-Khanan. The fort is mentioned (1665) by 
Thevenot. In the last Maratha War Colonel M^Doweirs 
detachment came to Ankai on April 5, 1818, and captured 
it without firing a gun. There arc three temples on the hill, 
all very rough and unfinished. On the south face of Tankai 
arc seven Jain caves, richly sculptured but much defaced. 

Chandor Town (Chandvad).—Hcad-ciuarters of the taluka 
of the same name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20° 
20' N. and 74° 15' E., at the foot of a range of hills varying 
from 4,000 to 4,500 feet in height, 40 miles north-east of Nasik 
town and 14 miles north of Lasalgaon station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 5,374. Before 
the opening of the railway there was a small manufacture of 
copper and brass pots and ironwork. The town contains 
a dispensary. Chandor is probably the Chandradityapur of 
Dridhaprahar, the founder of the Chandor Yadava dynasty 
(801-1073), who cleared it of robbers. Im 1635 it was 
captured by the Mughals. It then passed to the Marathas, 
but was retaken by Aurangzcb in 1665. It is said to have 
been greatly enlarged by Ilolkar in 1763, and remained until 
1818 the private pro])crty of that chief, who started a mint 
here. In 1804 it was captured by Colonel Wallace, but was 
restored to Ilolkar until 1818, when it finally passed to the 
British. The Maharaja had a large and once magnificent 
house in the centre of the town. The old fort of Chandor, 
3,994 feet high, on the flat summit of a hill rising immediately 
above the town, is nearly inaccessible, and commands an 
important g?idt or pass on the route from Khandesh to Bom¬ 
bay. Here are a temple of Renuka-devT and some Jain caves. 
The temple is of comparatively modern construction, but con¬ 
tains two interesting images of wood, lying in the inner court¬ 
yard and much bedaubed with red paint. They both appear 
to be Roman Catholic images, one representing the Annuncia¬ 
tion and the other St. Anna with the infant Virgin on her 
knee, but now" bear the names of Hindu goddesses and serve 
as such. The Jain cave which is excavated in the cliffs of the 
Chandor fort hill contains images of the Tirthankars or Jain 
hierarchs, the principal figure being that of Chandraprabha 
with the crescent moon beneath him. There are also figures of 
Ganpati and Devi, and the cave is now called after the latter. 

Deolali. —Cantonment in the District and tdluka of Nasik, 
Bombay, situated in 19® 54' N. and 73° 50' E. Population 
(1901), 2,894, including 1,827 ^^e cantonment. Among 
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the inhabitants are several families of deshmukhs who in former 
times, as headmen in their villages, had great influence over 
the Marathas of the Distrij:t. The village is about 4 miles 
south-east of Nasik town, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. During the dry months it is the gathering-place of 
numerous grain brokers from Bombay. The cantoment is 
situated about 3J miles to the south-west. The income and 
expenditure of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 were respec¬ 
tively Rs. 14,950 and Rs. 11,060. The camp affords accommo¬ 
dation for 5,000 men, and is in continuous occupation during 
the trooping season, as nearly all drafts are halted here, after 
disembarkation at Bombay, before proceeding farther up- 
country, as well as drafts on their w’ay to England h The 
situation is healthy, the water good, and the views of the 
distant ranges of hills remarkably fine. 

Dhodap. —Fort in the Chandor tdluka of Nasik District, 
Bombay, situated in 20^ 23' N. and 74^^ 2' E., on the highest 
hill in the G^iandor range, 4,741 feet above sea level. The 
fort contains numerous caves hewn in the rock and the ruins 
of many buildings, the former quarters of the garrison. At 
the summit is a Musalman shrine known as Belpir. The 
earliest mention of the fort is in 1635, when it surrendered to 
the Mughal general All Vardi Khan. T.ater it passed to the 
Peshwa, who made it the chief of the Nasik forts. In 1768 
Raghunath Rao was defeated at Dhodap by his nephew 
Madhu Rao. While in the possession of the Peshwa, it was 
attacked by two officers in HolkaFs service and plundered. 
In 1818 it w^as surrendered to the British without a struggle. 

Galna. —Fort in the Malegaon tdluka of Nasik District, 
Bombay, situated in 20® 46' N. and 74^^ 32' E. It is built on a 
circular detached hill, with fairly flat summit affording an area 
of 20 or 30 acres. The top is 2,316 feet above mean sea-level, 
or about 800 feet above the plain, and is accessible only by 
a broad flight of steps cut into the northern face. These steps 
cross the hill from east to w^est, and then, reversing the line, 
climb again to the eastward, and pass under four gateways. 
The upper walls arc perfect and contain magazines of various 
sizes in each of the bastions, wffiich are semicircles and must 
have commanded the approach in every direction on the south 
and west, while the face of the hill being almost perpendicular 
for i\early 1,000 feet below the w^all, the lines are as straight as 
the outlines of the rock allow, and have been defended by 

* The importance of Deolali^as a trooping camp has recently (1901) been 
reduced. 
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large wall pieces, which were moved on iron pivots ; many of 
these may still be seen on the round bastions at every 8o or 
loo yards on the west and north faces. The south side of the 
hill is a bare scarp for many feet from the wall; and, at about 
two-thirds of the length from the east, there is a bastion in 
which are arches of Saracenic form, between the central two 
of which was a slab containing a Persian inscription dated 
1569. There was a second slab in a niche between the battle¬ 
ments, fronting the north and surmounting a row of cellars 
furnished with moderate-sized window's and probably intended 
for residences. This slab contained a Devanagari inscription 
dated a. d, 1580. Other antiquities include the idols of Gal- 
ncshw'ar Mahadeo, five cisterns, a series of rock-cut caves, and 
a handsome mosque. Close to the mosque are the ruins of 
a palace called the Rang Mahal or ‘ pleasure palace.’ The 
view' from Galna is magnificent. 

Galna was an important place from the end of the fifteenth 
century, being held alternately by Musalmans a^nd Marathas. 
In 1634 Muhammad Khan, the Musalman commandant of 
Galna, intended to deliver the fort to Shahji, w^ho had possessed 
himself of Nasik, Trimbak, Sangamner, and Junnar as far as 
the country of the Konkan. But after promises of imperial 
favour and of a great rew^ard, Muhammad Khta delivered the 
fort to the representative of the emperor. In 1679 Sivaji 
plundered Galna ; and in the wars betw^een the Marathas and 
the Mughals, at the close of the seventeenth century, the fort 
more than once changed hands. It w^as attacked by Aurangzeb 
in 1704 and taken after a long siege in 1705. In December, 
1804, after a slight resistance, GMna was taken by Colonel 
Wallace. In March, 1818, it was evacuated by the com¬ 
mandant and garrison, and occupied by a company of native 
infantry. In 1862 it was found to be ruinous. Galna fort 
seems at one time to have been used as a sanitarium for 
Dhulia. There are the ruins of one or two houses on the top, 
and the tomb of a young European officer who is said to have 
committed suicide from grief at having killed an old woman 
while he was shooting bears. There are also seven Musalman 
tombs. Immediately below and to the north-east of the fort 
lies the village of Galna. It appears to have been of great 
size and importance, and was protected by a double line of 
defences, traces of which remain. The present population 
of the village is about 500, including some well-to-do money¬ 
lenders. For a few years after 1818 a manilatddr held his 
office in Galna village. • 
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Igatpuri Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 19° 42' E. and 
73® 34' N., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 35 miles 
south-west of Nasik and 85 miles from Bombay. Population 
(1901), 7,436. Igatpuri is a military station of the Poona 
division of the Western Command. It stands at the head 
of the Thai Pass, 1,992 feet above sea-level. Half a mile to 
the north-east is a reservoir. The railway station includes 
a locomotive workshop. Pimpri, near Igatpuri, contains the 
tomb of Sadr-ud-din, a Muhammadan saint of great local 
sanctity ; and Tringalvadi, 3 miles to the north, has a fort, 
cave-temples, and a ruined shrine of Brahmadeo. Igatpuri 
was constituted a municij)ality in 1868. The municipal income 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. The town contains five 
English schools, of which one is for European and Eurasian 
girls; and two dispensaries, one of which belongs to the 
railway company. 

Kulang and Alang. —Two blocks of precipitous flat-topped 
rocks, crowned by forts, on the Ahmadnagar frontier of the 
Igatpuri idlukay Nasik District, Bombay, about 10 miles south¬ 
east of Igatpuri station. Kulang is situated in 19° 35' N. and 
73° 38' E., and Alang in 19° 35' N. and 73° 40' E. Kulang 
and Alang are about 2 miles distant from each other, Alang 
lying almost entirely in Ahmadnagar District. Their tops are 
inaccessible, the old way of approach having been destroyed. 
The two blocks are separated by the smaller mass of Mandan- 
garh, which, like its neighbours, was rendered inaccessible by 
the destruction, probab.y in 1818, of the rough staircase 
leading to it through a cleft in the almost perpendicular rock. 
Alang can be climbed from Kulangvadi village in Nasik, about 
2 miles to the north, but with great difficulty and some danger. 
To the east of Alang is a steep pass known as Navra-navri 
(‘ the Husband and Wife '), from two curious pillars of rock 
that jut up from the ridge dividing Nasik and Ahmadnagar 
Districts. The pass is practicable for pedestrians, though 
difficult. No record of the builders of these forts has been 
traced. They were probably ceded to the Peshwa by the 
Mughals in 1760, along with Kavnai and other Nasik forts, 
From the Peshwa they passed to the British in 1818. 

Malegaon Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20° 33' N. 
and 74® 32' E., on the trunk road from Bombay to Agra, 
154 miles north-east of Bombay and 24 miles north-east of 
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Manmad on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 19,054. Malegaon was formerly a cantonment, but 
the troops have now been finally withdrawn. It has a munici¬ 
pality, established in 1863. The* income during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 24,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 32,000. The town contains two cotton-ginning factories, 
about 3,000 hand-looms for cotton weaving, which employ 
7,000 persons, a Subordinate Judge’s court, two English 
schools, and a dispensary. Malegaon was occupied by Arab 
troops during the Pindari War, and its capture by Colonel 
M^^Dowell in May, 1818, was attended by a loss of more than 
200 of the British force. When the Arabs were dispersed 
after the capture of the fort, many of them were escorted to 
Surat and there shipped to their native country ; others retired 
to Cutch, Kathiawar, and the Deccan. The fort is said to have 
been built in 1740 by Narushankar, a daring Arab leader ; other 
authorities refer its construction to an engineer from Delhi. 

Manmad. —Town in the Chandor taluka of ^Jasik District, 
Bombay, situated in 20° 15' N. and 74^^ 26' E., on the north¬ 
eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 7,113. Manmad is the junction of the Dhond- 
Manmad State Railway with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and also the starting-point of a metre-gauge railway 
to Hyderabad. Much cotton from Khandesh and Malegaon 
is carried by rail here. A remarkable pyramidal hill near 
Manmad, about 750 feet high, is notable for a tall, obelisk-like 
rock on its summit, at least 60 feet high, known locally as 
Ram-gulhni. At the back of this hill are the peaks known as 
Ankai and Tankai. The town contains an English school and 
two dispensaries, one of which is maintained by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Nandgaon Town. —Head-quarters of the taluka of the 
same name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20° 19' N. 
and 74° 42' E., about 60 miles north-east of Nasik town, on 
the north-eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 6,271. The town contains a cotton-ginning 
factory, an English school, and a dispensary. 

Nasik Town. —Head-quarters of Nasik District, Bombay, 
gituated in 20® N. and 73® 47' E., 5 miles north-west of Nasik 
Road on the north-eastern line of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, with which it is connected by a light tramway. 
Distance from Bombay, 107 miles. On account of the great 
number of pilgrims who visit its shrines, the population of 
Nasik varies much at different tim^ of the year. The fixed 
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population would seem to increase but slowly. The returns for 
1850 gave a total of 21,860. In 1872 the inhabitants num¬ 
bered 22,436 ; in 1881, 23,766 ; in 1891, 24,429; and in 1901, 
21,490. Of the total numbeV, 17,944 were Hindus, 3,257 Mu¬ 
hammadans, and 133 Jains. 

Among Hindus Nasik is considered a spot of special interest 
and holiness. This is due to the sanctity of the Godavari river, 
and to the belief that Rama, hero of the Ramayana, lived here 
for some time with his wife Sita and his brother Lakshman. 
About 30 miles from its source, the Godavari, flowing east¬ 
wards through a group of small hills, turns shari)ly to the 
south, and, after passing in that direction for about a mile, 
agains swerves suddenly towards the east. Here, on both sides 
of the river, but chiefly on its right or south-eastern bank, lies 
the town of Nasik. Along the right bank the town stretches 
for about a mile, spreading over three small hills that rise 
abruptly from the river-side. The buildings, covering an area 
of about 2 sejuare miles, are divided into two main parts—the 
new town to the north and the old town to the south. Though, 
according to tradition, a place of extreme antiquity, the old 
town of Nasik is without ruins or buildings of any age, except 
the mosque standing on the site of the old fort. In style and 
appearance the houses do not differ from the new quarter, little 
of which is more than a hundred years old. 

Ranchvati, the portion of the town on the left bank of the 
river, in extent about one-seventh part of the whole, is con¬ 
nected with the main town by the Victoria Bridge, built in 
1897 at a cost of 2^ lakhs. It has several large temples and 
substantial dwellings, ow ^ed and inhabited chiefly by Brah¬ 
mans. Between Panchvati and the old town the river banks 
are, for about 400 yards, lined with masonry walls and flights 
of stone steps or ghats. On both sides places of worship 
fringe the banks, and even the bed of the stream is thickly 
dotted with temples and shrines. The river is split up into a 
series of pools or tanks {kunds) bearing the names of Hindu 
deities, of which the Ramkund is reputed to be the holiest. 
Though the town is not walled, the streets opening on the river 
and leading to the southern and western suburbs are orna¬ 
mented with gateways. The streets are for the most part 
narrow and crooked ; and the houses, built on plinths 2 or 
3 feet high, have almost all an upper floor, and most of them 
more than one storey. The fronts of many are rich in well- 
carved woodwork, and the whole place has an air of wealth 
and comfort not to be seen in most Deccan towns. 
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Though, since the misfortunes of Rama and Sita, Nasik has 
ranked among the most sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage, its 
early Hindu rulers do not seem to have raised it to any 
position of wealth or importance*. The Musalmans made it 
the head-quarters of a division, and are said to have protected 
the town by building a fort, and to have fostered its trade, 
introducing the manufacture of paper and other industries. 
On the rise of the Maratha power, Nasik, chosen by the 
Peshwas as one of their capitals, increased in size and wealth. 
At first, under British government, it passed through a time of 
depression ; but of late years the opening of railway communi¬ 
cation and the establishment here of the head-quarters of tlie 
District have added to its wealth and prosperity. 

Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Nasik 
arc the Dasara maiddn^ about half a mile to the south-east of 
the city; Tapovan, with some caves and a famous shrine of 
Rama, about a mile east of Pilnchvati ; the old settlement 
of Govardhan or Gangapur, with a picturesque waterfall, 
6 miles to the west; the Christian village of Sharanpur, about 
a mile to the north-west ; the Jain Chambhar caves and the 
Pandu Lena or Buddhist caves. These last are situated in 
one of three is(datcd hills, close to the Bombay road, which 
are called in the inscriptions Trirashmi. They are a group of 
old Buddhist caves (250 n.c. to a.d. 600), with many inscrip¬ 
tions of kings of the Andhra, Kshatrapa, and other dynasties. 
"I"hc caves are 17 in number and are of three kinds : chaitya or 
chapel caves, layanas or dwelling caves, and sattras or dining 
caves. Almost every cave has a cistern or two with a water- 
supply. The caves when first finished do not seem to have 
contained images. Later image-worshippers appear to have 
transformed them to suit the new creed. The images are 
chiefly of Gautama Buddha ; the Bodhi-satwas, Vajrapani and 
Padmapani; and the Buddhist goddess Tara. The inscrip¬ 
tions hold the first place in Western India on account of their 
length, preservation, and the value of the information they 
supply. Their contents throw light on the history of Western 
India between 100 b. c. and a.d. ioo , giving many names of 
countries, mountains, rivers, towns, and villages. Cham- 
* bhar Lena, or the Chambhar caves, are cut in a hill 600 feet 
above the plain, about 5 miles north of Nasik. They are Jain 
caves of no great age or merit. In 1870 the Jain community 
of Nasik, comprising some wealthy Marwari and Gujarati 
bankers and cloth-dealers, built a wall near the caves, a flight 
of steps, a cistern at the foot of th(? hill, and a large resthouse 
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in Mhasrul village which lies close by. The caves are about 
450 feet from the base of the hill and face south-west. The 
upper part of the ascent is by a stair of roughly dressed stone, 
containing 173 steps of varying heights and with side parapets. 
[For a description of these caves see Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xvi, 
pp. 541-639 and 426-8.] 

The municipality was established in 1864, and raised to the 
position of a city municipality in 1874. The income during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 85,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 73,000, chiefly drawn from octroi, a house-tax, 
a sanitary cess, and tolls, together with a tax on pilgrims. 
The Government high school has 220 pupils, and there is a 
good public library. Besides the chief revenue and judicial 
offices, the town contains two Subordinate Judges’ courts, two 
hospitals (including the Bai Dhankorabai Hospital for females), 
and a dispensary in Panchvati. The climate is healthy and 
pleasant. 

The industries of Nasik maintain something of their former 
importance, although, owing to the competition of machinery, 
the manufacture of paper has greatly declined. Neither wool 
nor silk is woven here ; but cotton hand-loom weaving is still 
carried on wnth success, and in brass- and copper-work Nasik 
ranks first among the towns of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cotton-weavers earn about 4 to 5 annas a day for twenty days 
in the month ; women assist and earn i to 2 annas a day. I'he 
old and new palaces of the Peshwa accommodate the Col¬ 
lector’s Court and the municipal and other public offices. 

Saptashring (‘ the seven-horned,’ otherwise, but wrongly, 
called Chattar-singh or ^ the four-peaked ’).—One of the highest 
points in the Chandor range, Nasik District, Bombay, situated 
in 20° 23' N. and 73° 55' E., 4,659 feet above sea-level. It 
rises about the centre of the range, 15 miles north of Dindori. 
The highest point towers 900 feet above the plateau, and the 
rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, where it has 
crumbled away and grass has grown in the crevices. The 
rock has more peaks than one, but it seems to have no claim 
to the title ‘seven-horned.’ The hill may be climbed from 
three sides : on the north by a good but steep bridle-road; 
on the east by a very steep sixty-step path, formerly the only 
road used by pilgrims, but now abandoned ; and on the south* 
by a steep footpath for part of the way which ends in a flight 
of 350 steps carved in the face of the rock. This last is the 
road now commonly used by the pilgrims and other visitors. 
On the steps figures of Rajna, Hanuman, Radha, and Krishna, 
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and in one or two places a tortoise, are carved at intervals. 
These steps were made in 1768-99 by three brothers, Konher, 
Rudraji, and Krishnaji of Nasik. At intervals five inscriptions 
have been carved on and near steps. One of the inscrip¬ 
tions is in Sanskrit, the others in Marathi. They give the 
names of the three brothers and of Girmaji their father. At 
the foot of the steps the three brothers built a temple of DevT 
and a resthouse, and at the top a temple of Ganpati and a pond 
called Ramtirth. These steps lead to the plateau, and from 
the plateau a farther flight of 472 steps leads to the shrine of 
Say^tashringanivasini DevT. These steps to the upper hill-top 
were built aV)OUt 1710, before the lower steps, by Uina Bai, 
wife of Khande Rao Dabhade, the hereditary commander-in¬ 
chief of the Marat ha army. 

The shrine of the goddess, known as Mahishasur Mardini or 
Saptashringanivasini, is in a cave at the base of a sheer scarp, 
the summit of which is the highest point of the hill. Some¬ 
thing like a portico was added to the shrine of the goddess at 
the V)eginning of the eighteenth century by the Maratha com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and the present plain structure has been 
recently built by the chief of Vinchur. At the foot of the 
steps leading to the shrine is a small stone reservoir dedicated 
to Siva and called Sivalya-tirth, which is said to have been built 
by Uma Bai. On one side of the pond stands a Hemadpanti 
temple of Siddheshwar Mahadeo, mostly in ruins but with the 
dome still standing, with some rather elaborate stone-carving. 
Under the dome stands the and outside in front of it 

a carved bull. Not far from the bathing-place is a precipice 
known as the Sit Kade, which overhangs the valley about 
1,200 feet. From this rock human sacrifices are said to have 
been formerly hurled ; a kid is now the usual victim. 

A large fair lasting for a week, and attended by about 15,000 
pilgrims, is held on the full moon of Chaitra (April). On the 
occasion of the fair the steps leading to the shrine are crowded 
with the sick and maimed, who are carried up the hill in hopes 
of a cure. Barren women also go in numbers to make vows 
and gain the gift of a child. lake the top of MahalakshmT in 
Dahanu, the top of Saptashring is said to be inaccessible to 
ordinary mortals. The headman of the village of Burigaon 
*4,lone climbs up on the April full moon, and next morning at 
sunrise is seen planting a flag. How he climbs and how he 
gets down is a mystery, any attempt to pry into which, sa3;s the 
tradition, is attended by loss of sight. 

Sinnar Town. —Head-quarters ^f the tdluka of the same 
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name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 19® 50' N. and 
74® E., on the Nasik and Poona road. Population (1901), 
7,230. It has been a municipal town since i860, with an 
average income during the‘decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. A large portion of the 
land around the town is irrigated, producing rich crops of sugar¬ 
cane, plantains, betel-leaf, and rice. Except 200 cotton and 50 
silk looms, chiefly for weaving robes or saris, there is no trade or 
manufacture. Sinnar is said to have been founded about seven 
hundred years ago by a Gauli Raja, whose son, Rao Govind, 
built the handsome temple of Ciondeshwar or Govindeshwar 
outside the town, at a cost of 2 lakhs. It is the largest and 
best-preserved PIcma.di)anti temple in the Deccan. The town 
was at one time the head-quarters of the local government 
under the Mughal emperors. The earliest historical mention 
of Sinnar appears to be as Sindincr in a coi)perplate of 1069. 
It is almost invariably called Sindar by the peasantry. On 
the north-wesV of the town is an interesting and exquisitely 
carved little temple of Aieshwara in Chalukyan style. The 
town contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, an English school, 
and a dispensary. 

Trimbak (more correctly, Triamlnik, ‘ the three-eyed,’ a 
name of Mah<Rleo).—I’own in the District and tii/uka of Nasik, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 54' N. and 73^' 33' E., 20 miles south¬ 
west of Nasik town. I'opulation (1901), 3,321. Trimbak fort, 
which is 4,248 feet above the sea, and about 1,800 above the 
town, is on a scarp so high and precipitous as to be i:)ractically 
impregnable. I'hc hill is to miles round the base and about 
4 miles round the top. 1 ' .e scarp, which varies in height from 
200 to 400 feet of perpendicular rock, surrounds the hill in 
every part, leaving only two gateways. The chief gateway 
through which the garrison received their stores and provisions 
is on the south. The north gateway is only a single gate, the 
passage to w'hich is by narrow steps cut out of the rock, and 
wide enough for only one person at a time. Besides the gate¬ 
ways there are a few towers and works on different parts of the 
hill, but their position does not seem to have been chosen with 
a view to increase the strength of the fortress. In 1857 the 
Brahmans of Trimbak instigated a party of Bhils and Thakurs* 
to attack the Trimbak treasury on the night of December 5. 
Trimbak is a place of Hindu pilgrimage, and, besides being 
visited by all the pilgrims who go to Nasik, has a special fair 
in honour of Trimbakeshwar Mahadeo, held when the planet 
Jupiter enters the sign Leo, which event happens once every 
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twelve years. The festival held in September, 1872, was 
attended by thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India. 
The municipality, which was established in 1866, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 6,100. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,800, of which Rs. 3,500 was 
derived from a pilgrim tax. The town contains a dispensary. 

Vinchtir. —Saranjam estate in Nasik District, Bombay. It 
formerly consisted of 45 villages in Nasik District, 6 villages in 
Ahmadnagar, and 2 in Poona. In 1892 half the estate, in* 
eluding Yeola, lapsed to Government, and it now contains 
26 villages, all in Nasik District. Population (1901), about 
10,700. Rental, about Rs. 37,000. Vinchur was granted as 
a saranjam or military estate to Vithal Sivdeo, an ancestor of 
the present chief, who distinguished himself at the capture of 
Ahmadabad by the Marathas in 1755. The chief ranks as a 
first-class Sardar of the Deccan. He settles without appeal 
such civil suits as arise among the people of his estate, and in 
criminal matters has the power of a first-class magistrate. His 
residence is at Vinchur, situated in 20° 6' N. and 74° 14' E., 
4 miles south-west of Lasalgaon, on the north-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 4,839. 
Vinchur is surrounded by a mud wall in fair re[)air. 

Yeola Town. —Head-quarters of the tdliika of the same 
name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20° 3' N. and 74° 
30' E., on the Dhond-Manmad chord-line, 13 miles south 
of Manmad station, on the north-east section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 16,559. The 
municipality, established in 1858, had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 45,000. In 1903—4 the 
income was Rs. 43,500, including proceeds of sale of Govern¬ 
ment securities (Rs. 9,400) and receipts from octroi (Rs. 12,000). 
Yeola owes its importance to its trade in the silk and cotton 
goods woven here, and also to its manufacture of gold and 
silver brocade. The silk looms number 600, employ 1,800 
persons, and produce annually fabrics valued at 6 lakhs. 
Cotton looms number 3,000, employ 7,000 persons, and pro¬ 
duce annually cloth valued at 18 lakhs. The manufacture of 
gold wire gives employment to 500 persons, and is valued 
annually at i lakh. Including the suburbs of Nagda and 
Baltegaon, these industries employ nearly 10,000 people. At 
the time of its foundation, Yeola was under the emperor of 
Delhi; subsequently it passed into the hands of the*Rajas 
of Satara, and then of the Peshwas. Madhu Rao Peshwa 
finally gave it in grant with numerous other villages to Vithal, 
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the ancestor of the present chief of Vinchur. It is surrounded 
by a dilapidated mud wall. It contains a Subordinate Judge’s 
court, an English school, and a dispensary. 

Poona District —District in the Central Division Boun- 

of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 17° 54' and 19 *^ figujatimi 
24' N. and 73® 19' and 75° 10' E., with an area of 5,349 and hill 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the District 
Ahmadnagar; on the east by Ahmadnagar and Sholapur; on 
the south by the Nira river, separating it from Satara and the 
estate of the chief of Phaltan; and on the west by Kolaba. 

Two isolated blocks of the Bhor State, one in the west and 
the other in the south, are included within the limits of Poona 
District. 

'Powards the west the country is undulating and intersected 
by numerous spurs of the Western Ghats, which break off 
in a south-easterly direction, becoming lower as they pass 
eastwards, and in the end sinking to the general level of the 
plain. On thje extreme western border the land is so rugged 
and cut up by valleys and ravines that on the slopes and sides 
of the hills a system of spade tillage takes the place of ordinary 
cultivation by ploughs and bullocks. Along the western border 
of the District the Western Ghats form a barrier inaccessible, 
except by a few difficult i)asses or ghats. Of these, the Borghat, 
traversed by both a road and a railway, is the only line fitted 
for wheeled vehicles. The ridges, which form the main line of 
the mountain, have the flat tops and steep sides common to 
basaltic hills. Within the limits of the District not a few of 
the hills have had their sides hewn into rock temples, or their 
summits crowned with fi rtresses. Many streams rise in the 
Western Ghats, and flow eastwards, until they join the BhIma 
river, which passes through the District from north-west to 
south-east. Its main tributaries are, on the left the Vel and 
Ghod, and on the right the Bhama, Indrayani, Mula, and 
Nira. The water of the rivers is good for all purposes, and all 
of them are sources of supply to many villages along their 
banks. The District is well supplied with water from six artificial 
lakes, of which the chief is the Kharakvasla lake, 10 miles 
south-west of Poona city, with an area of 5^ square miles. 

Almost the whole rock of Poona is stratified trap. In maqy Geology, 
parts of the hilly portion of the District the hill-tops are 
crowned with collars of trap resembling the walls of a fortress. 

Beds of basalt and amygdaloid alternate, their upper and lower 
planes being strikingly parallel with each other and apparcnfly 
with the horizon. * 
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Poona District, lying as it does partly on the Western Ghats, 
possesses a varied flora, of the Konkan or Ghats type on the west, 
passing into the Deccan type in the east. The chief plants of 
the Konkan type are Clematis hedyharifolia^ Dillenia pe?itagyna^ 
Bocagea Dalzellii^ Cocculus macrocarpus^ Capparis Moonii^ 
Garcinia indica^ TJuspesia^ Lampas^ Kydia calycina, Sterculia 
colorata, Erinocarpus Nimmoanus^ Liniim mysorense, Im- 
patieiis^ IJeynea iriji/ga, Gymnosporia Rothianay Smithia, 
Desmodium^ Mucu 7 ia^ Careya, Casearia^ and Begonia. Of the 
Deccan type the following arc a few familiar examples: 
Clematis triloba^ Finyuu'ia^ Capparis^ Flacontdia, Abutilon 
f/inticnw^ Triumfeita rho 7 nboidea^ Tribulus terrestris, Ai/ant/ins 
exee/sa, Balanites Roxbuighii^ Boswellia serrata^ Ileykindia 
latebrosa, Tave^yiiera Nu 7 /unnldria^ Dichrostackys cinereay 
Mimosa liamata., Acacia arabica^ Anagallis amnsis, and 
Caiuilluma fimbriata. 'J'he commonest road-side trees are the 
pipal {^Ficus rcligiosd)^ 7 fada (^Ficus be 7 igalc 7 isis)^ fiandruk {Ficus 
7 -etusa)^ pipri {Ficus Tsiela)^ umbar {Ficus glo 7 }m'ata), karanj, 
tamarind, mango, jdmbiil {Fugetiia Jambolana\ and babul. 
Oranges, limes, grapes, figs, plantains, and guavas are grown, 
and ar(i of good quality. 

'J’he spread of tillage and the increase of population have 
greatly reduced the number of wild animals. Tigers, leopards, 
and bears are found only in the AVestern Ghats, and even there 
in small numbers, 'bhe sd^nbar and the spotted deer are rare, 
and bison is now unknown. 'J'he wolf is found in small num¬ 
bers over the whole District. Wild hog abound in the babr 4 l 
groves on the banks of the Bhima and (Jhod, in the western 
hill forests, and, since the opening of the Mutha Canal (1873), 
in the neighbourhood of Poona. The antelope and the Indian 
gazelle, and sometimes the hog deer, are found in the hills. 
The District is poorly supplied with game-birds. Except for 
(juail, and on rare occasions for duck and snipe, no large bags 
are made in the District. Snakes are numerous but mostly 
harmless. The rivers and streams are fairly stocked with fish, 
about thirty kinds being oflered for sale in the Poona market. 
During the rains, and still more towards their close, when the 
waters of the streams dwindle into chains of pools, fish are 
caught in nets and traps by the chief fi.shing classes, the Maratha 
and Koli Bhois. 

The height of the I’oona plateau (1,800 feet), its freedom 
from alluvial deposits, and the prevalence of westerly breezes, 
make its dry, invigorating air better suited to Europeans than 
any climate in Western India. Tlie air is lighter, the heat 
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less oppressive, and the cold more bracing than in almost 
any other District of the Presidency. November to February 
form the Poona cold season, March to June the hot, and June 
to October the wet. During the cold season cool land winds 
prevail, with sea-breezes mostly after sundown. The hot 
winds, the chief characteristic of the hot season, are over by 
the middle of May. During the hot season the air is occa¬ 
sionally cooled by severe thunderstorms, bringing heavy rain 
and occasionally hail. The temperature falls to 48° in November 
and rises to 107° in May. The south-west monsoon begins 
about the middle of June and lasts till the end of September. 

The rainfall varies considerably in different parts of the Dis¬ 
trict. In the western parts of the Junnar, Khed, Haveli, and 
Maval tahikas it is heavy and regular; in the central belt 
it is moderate ; and in the Bhimthadi and Indapur tahikas 
on the east it is very irregular. At Lonauli on the Ghats it 
averages over 185 inches annually. In Poona city 32 inches 
is the average^ while farther east it does not exceed 20 inches 
in places. 

In prehistoric times Poona District is said to have formed History, 
part of the Dandakdranya or Dandaka forest of the Rama- 
yana, infested by wild men. In very early times it was crossed 
by important trade routes, which led to the Konkan by such 
passes as the Borghat and the Nana pass. Ample evidence 
on these points is to be found in the rock-cut inscriptions at 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, and the Nana pass. The history of the 
District commences wa'th that of tlie towm of Junnar, 56 miles 
north-west of Poona, and t 6 from the rock-cut steps which 
lead down the Nana pass into the Konkan. A century before 
Christ the town was ruled by an Andhra king. In the succeed¬ 
ing twx) centuries Buddhism established itself at Junnar, and 
the circle of hills round the town became honeycombed with 
caves for the monks of this religion. At Bedsa an inscription 
of this period furnishes one of the earliest known notices of 
the Marathas. Until 1290 no further evidence is forthcoming 
regarding the fortunes of the District; but it seems probable 
that it passed successively under the dominion of the early 
and Western Chalukyas (550-760), the Rashtrakutas (760- 973), 
the Western Chfilukyas (973-1184), and the Deogiri Yadavas. 

Under the latter, it was divided between petty Maratha or 
KolT,hill chiefs. With the fall of the Deogiri Yadavas, Poona 
came under the dominion of Delhi, and Muhammad bjn 
Tughlak marched against^ Kondana, the present Sinhgarh fort, 
in 1,340. The Bahmani dynasty incorporated Poona in its 
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possessions, and held it at the time of the Durga-devT famine 
(1396-1407). An interesting account of Poona under the 
Bahmanis has been recorded by the Russian traveller Athana¬ 
sius Nikitin (1468-74). The founder of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ahmad, made Junnar his head¬ 
quarters for a time. One of his successors conferred Poona 
as a jdgir on Maloji Bhonsla, the grandfather of SivajI, who 
was born at Shivner fort, close to Junnar, in 1627. The 
emperor Shah Jahan about this period penetrated into the 
Deccan and recovered for the Mughals the northern portions 
of the District. With the rise of SivajI, Poona became the 
scene of conflict between the Marathas and the Delhi emperors, 
the former holding the forts and passes in the hills and the 
latter the open country. To this period belongs one of Sivajfs 
most famous exploits, the capture of Sinhgarh. An expedition 
of Aurangzeb into the Deccan led to the capture and death of 
Sivajfs son Sambhaji, and the temporary re-establishment of 
the Mughals. Sambhajfs son Sahu recovered the District 
from Aurangzeb, and thenceforward it remained under the 
rule of the Peshwas, of whom the first, Balaji, was Sahu^s 
minister. For the next hundred years (1714-1817) Poona 
was the seat of the Peshwas, the heads of the great Maratha 
confederacy. Baji Rao Ballal, second Peshwa, instituted the 
dakshina or money gifts to learned Brahmans that led to the 
foundation of the Deccan College. His successor Balaji Baji 
Rao brought the Marathil power to its zenith, though destined 
to witness, at the close of his rule, the disastrous defeat of 
Panipat (1761). The subsequent years are full of stirring 
events, when the Peshwas first opposed the Nizam and Haidar 
All, and subsequently allied themselves with different members 
of the Maratha confederacy in the hope of raising a barrier 
against the advancing power of the British. In these intrigues 
they were ably assisted by the famous minister Nana harnavis. 
Alternately the ally of Sindhia and Holkar, both of whom in 
turn plundered Poona city (1798 and 1802), Baji Rao Peshwa 
was finally brought into conflict with the British owing to 
the murder of Gangiidhar Shastri, the minister of the Gaikwar 
of Baroda, whose safety they had guaranteed. In the Treaty 
®f Poona an attempt was made by Baji Rao Peshwa to con¬ 
ciliate the British power; but a subsequent resort to force led 
to the battle of Kirkee on November 5, 1817, and to th^ end 
of Maratha rule in the District. After annexation the District 
was managed by Mr. Elphinstone, the former Resident at the 
court of the Peshwa. In 1826 the Ramosis rose in revolt, 
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and were joined by the Kolis from the hilly western tracts. 

This rising and a similar one in 1844 were quelled without 
much difficulty. Since then, the most notable chapter in the 
history of the District is connected with the disaffection that 
arose in Poona city in 1897 over the measures taken to check 
the spread of the plague. Discontent was rife, and ended in 
the murder of the special plague officer, Mr. Walter Rand of the 
Civil Service. The subsequent deportation and imprisonment 
of certain leading citizens, together with the establishment of 
a strong punitive police post, put an end to acts of violence; 
and the peace of the District has since remained unbroken. 

The earliest historical remains are the caves of Junnar. Archaeo- 
The inscriptions in these caves and at the Nana pass in the 
vicinity are of special interest, being the oldest known Brah- 
manical inscriptions yet discovered. Later in date are the 
Buddhist caves at Karli, Bhaja, Bedsa, and Shelarwadi, 
probably all dating from the first and second centuries after 
Christ. Latdr Hindu dynasties have left the Saivite rock 
temple at Bhambhurda, 2 miles west of Poona, and scattered 
Hemadpanti remains varying from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, which it is customary to attribute to the Gauli Raj, 
or Deogiri Yadavas. The chief Hemadpanti remains are the 
Kukadeshwar temple at Pur 10 miles north-west of Junnar, 
the tanks of Belhe 21 miles north-cast of Junnar, and Pabal 
21 miles north-east of Poona ; transformed mosques at Poona, ^ 
J unnar, and Sasvad; and the Ganga and Jumna rock-cut 
reservoirs on the top of Shivner fort in Junnar. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,189. The 
Its population at each )f the last four enumerations was: People- 
(1872) 922,439, (1881) 901,828, (1891) 1,067,800, and (1901) 
995,330. The decline in 1881 was due to the famine of ' 
1876-7, while the decrease in 1901 is chiefly due to the 
famine of 1900 and to plague. In both famines the eastern 
portion of the District suffered severely. 

The distribution of the population by talukas in igoi is 
shown in the table on the next page. 

The chief towns are: Poona City, Kirkee, Junnar, 
Baramati, Sirur, Lonauli, Sasvad, Indapur, Talegaon- 
Dabhade, Khed, and Alandi. The villages with populatiqn 
exceeding 5,000 are Talegaon-Dhamdhere, Otur, Ghod, 
Manchar, and Pandare. Of the total population, 93 per 
cent, are Hindus, 5 per cent. Musalmans, 10,703 Jains, and 
14,484 Christians. Marathi is the chief language, being spoken 
by c)o per cent, of the population. 
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Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Taliika. 

Towns. 

Villages, 

Junnar 

591 

1 

158 

” 7.753 

199 

+ I 

5,020 

Khed . . j 


\ ^ 

176 

11.8,449 

) 

i ~ ^ 

4,7 

,, Ambegaon petha ( 

876 

U- 

66 

42,826 

j 179 

\ — ^ 

1,372 

Siiur .... 

601 

1 

78 

65,992 

I 10 

~ 23 

3,160 

Maval 

385 

2 

162 

65,176 

169 

- 3 

3.346 

llaveli . . j 


i ^ 

156 

290,988 

Uo7 

i “ ^ 

35.685 

„ Miilshi petha ( 


1 ... 

79 

26,967 

j 397 

( - 9 

421 

Pnrandhar . 

470 

I 

90 

7 -. 7 ‘<j 


- 18 

3 ,. 34 * 

Uhlmthadi , . } 

1,036 

s I 

78 

80,814 

) 

\ + 9 

3,081 

,, Dhond petha ^ 

I... 

.80 

4^.754 

119 

1 - 36 

31.524 

IndiLpur 

*^4 

I 

8 .S 

66,895 

118 

- 6 

2,130 

District total 

5 j .'149 

11 

1,178* 

995 ,.^.ao 

186 

- 7 

65,806 


* According to the latest returns of the Agricultural department, the number of villages is 1,205. 


Castes and The Hindu population is largely composed of Marathas and 
ot.cupa allied castes, of which a description will be found'in the article 
on the Bombay Brksidency. The local Brahman sub-caste 
is the Deshasth, wBo form 6o per cent, of the total number. 
Next to Deshasths in importance are the Chitpavans or 
Xonkanasths (14,000), a sub-caste that came from the Konkan, 
and rose to a position of great powder in the days of the 
PesliwLs, wiio themselves belonged to this sub-castc. Many 
Brahmans arc money lenders, general traders, and landholders. 
The Marathas of the old fighting class number 333,000, or 
one-third of the total population ; while Maralha Kunbis, w^ho 
arc closely allied to them though socially inferior, number 
98,000. An important cultivating caste is the Mali or gardeners 
(6r,ooo). In the hilly western portion of the District the land 
is for the most part in the hands of Kolis (46,000). Dhangars 
or shepherds number 42,000. Mahars (82,000) and Mangs 
(22,000), the depressed classes, w^ho probably represent primi¬ 
tive tribes dispossessed by the Aryans, are numerous, a few 
families being found in almost every village, w^here they occupy 
a hamlet apart from the houses of their better caste neigh¬ 
bours. The vicinity of Bombay City induces many of the 
labouring classes to seek work in that place during tiie busy 
season. The emigrants arc chiefly drawn from the Ghats 
villages, where the peasants are much involved in debt, and 
are known in Bombay as ghatls. Ramosis or professional 
watchmen (22,000), widely distributed throughout the District, 
once formed part of the Maratha fighting forces. Chamars 
or leather-workers number 18,000. Musalmans (46,000)^ are 
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chiefly Shaikhs (27,000), a term loosely used to designate 
either converts from Hinduism or descendants of Arab 
invaders. In Junnar they are an indication of the former 
predominance of the Musfeilman kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 
Agriculture supports 57 })er cent, of the population, and in¬ 
dustries and commerce 15 and 2 per cent, respectively. 

In 1901 the native Christians, who numbered about 8,000, Christian 
included 3,765 Roman Catholics, 1,131 of the Anglican com- 
munion, 117 Presbyterians, and 243 Methodists. The Church 
of England Mission has a branch known as the Panch Iloud 
Mission in Poona city and another small branch in the Haveli 
tdhika, which perform social, educational, and religious work 
among both sexes. The Church Missionary Society carries 
on evangelistic work in seven stations and maintains in Poona 
city a divinity school, where natives are trained as catechists. 

Closely connected with it is the Znnana Bible Medical Mission, 
working among women. 'Phe Church of Scotland Presbyterian 
Mission, with its head-quarters in Poona cantonments, main¬ 
tains a hospital in Poona city, a boarding house, orphanage, 
and 23 schools, of which ii arc for girls. The United Tree 
Church of Scotland Mission, established in 1882, has branches 
at Lonauli and Sasvad ; and the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
established in 1873, maintains a home for Eurasian boys and 
girls and four boys’ schools in Poona city. The American 
Marathi Mission, established in 1855 at Siriir, maintains two 
orphanages, and several schools for low-caste children, in 
which special attention is paid to industrial training. An ener¬ 
getic Brahman lady, Pandita Rama Bai, established in the 
Bhimthadi tdluka in 18 6 the undenominational Mukti Mis¬ 
sion, which comi)rises a church, school, printing press, and a 
large boarding establishment, costing Rs. 80,000 a year and 
financed from Great Britain, Australia, and America. The 
Poona Village and Indian Mission, styled interdenominational 
and embracing all the Protestant sects, was established in 1895 ; 
it has three stations in the Bhor State and maintains a hospital, 
two orphanages, and a school. Among minor establishments 
are the Zanana Training Home at WanowTi, a Boys’ Christian 
Home at Dhond, the St. Vincent of Paul Society for the relief 
of the poor, and the St. Anthony’s bread guild which provides 
clothing and rations for the destitute. The Salvation Army 
has branches at Sirur and Talegaon-Dhamdhere. 

In Poona all arable land comes under one or other of three General 
great heads—* dry-crop ’ land, watered land, and rice land. The 
kharif or early crops are‘l)rought to maturity by the rains of diiions. 
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the south-west monsoon; the radi or spring crops depend on 
dews, on irrigation, and on the small cold-season showers 
which occasionally fall between November and March. The 
principal k/iarif crops are spiked niillct (bdjrd)^ mixed with the 
hardy iur^ and jowdr. These are sown late in May or in June, 
and are reaped in September and October or November. In 
the wet and hilly west the chief harvest is the kharlf which 
here consists of rice and hill millets, such as ndgit and vari. 
The rabi crops are sown in October and November, and ripen 
in February and March. They are chiefly the cold-season 
Indian millets, such as skdhi, tdmbdi^ and dudhmogra^ and 
wheat, together with gram, lentils (fftasur), kulith, and other 
pulses. As in other parts of the Deccan, the chief kinds of 
soil are black, red, and barad or stony. The black soil, found 
generally near rivers, is by far the richest of these. The red 
soil is almost always shallow, and coarser than the black. The 
stony soil is found on the slopes of hills. It is merely trap 
rock in the first stage of disintegration ; but, if favoured by 
plentiful and frectuent rains, it repays the scanty labour which 
its tillage requires. With four bullocks, a Kunbi can till about 
60 acres of light soil. The same area of shallowish black soil 
requires six or eight bullocks. Eight bullocks can till 50 acres 
of deep black soil. Many husbandmen possess less than the 
proper number of cattle, and have to join with their neighbours 
for ploughing. 

The District is mostly ryotivdri, only about 15 per cent, of 
the total area being i?idm or jdgir estates. The chief statistics 
of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below^, in square miles :— 


Taluka, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Junnai 

59 ^ 

427 

II 

3 

96 

Khed . 

876 

593 

18 

4 

148 

Sirur . 

601 

493 

5 

7 

33 

Maval 

385 

2.35 

1 

I 

86 

Ilavlci 

823 

5S6 

18 


103 

Purandhar . 

470 

358 

16 


38 

Bhimthadi . 

1,036 

794 

53 

3 

113 

Indapcr 

567 

406 

24 

2 

93 

Total 

5.350* 

3^892 

146 

30 

710 


* Statistics are not available for 89 square miles of this area, which is based on the 
latest information. 


The chief crops are hdjra (i,ioo square miles) and joivdr 
(^^ 5 )f grown almost entirely in the eastern portion of the Dis¬ 
trict. Bdjra is sown on light land^ whenever the early rains 
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suffice. Rice occupies no square miles, being grown mainly 
in the western portion known as the Maval. Inferior hill mil¬ 
lets, with wheat, peas, beans, and gram as second crops after 
rice, are grown in the Ma^fial when the moisture is sufficient. 

The central belt grows a variety of products. Its cereal is 
/mjra, and the chief oilseeds are niger-seeds and ground-nuts. 

Safflower covers 92 square miles. Wheat (126 square miles) is 
grown as a ‘ dry crop ’ in a considerable area in the Maval and 
in the central portions of the District. Of pulses, which occupy 
about 352 square miles, the most largely grown are gram, fur, 
math^ kulithj and mug. Sugar-cane is extensively grown (20 
square miles in 1903-4), chiefly under irrigation. Vegetables 
form an important market-garden crop near Poona, as also do 
grapes, figs, papayas^ guavas, oranges, and other favourite fruits. 

Among special crops, the grape-vine {Vitis vinifera) is occa¬ 
sionally grown in the best garden land on the border of the 
western belt and in the neighbourhood of Poona city. The 
vine is grown from cuttings, which are ready for planting in 
six or eight months. It begins to bear in the third year, and 
is in full fruit in the sixth or seventh. With care, a vine goes 
on bearing for sixty, or even, it is said, for a hundred years. 

The vine is trained on a stout upright, often a growing stump 
which is pruned to a pollard-like shape about five feet high ; 
this mode is said to be most remunerative. Or a strong open 
trellis roof is thrown over the vineyard about six feet from the 
ground, and the vines are trained horizontally on it; this mode 
is preferred by the rich for its appearance and shade, and is 
said to encourage growth to a greater age. The vine yields 
sweet grapes from Jan ^ary to March, and sour grapes in 
August. The sour grapes are very abundant, but are not 
encouraged; the sweet grape is tended in every possible way, 
but is apt to suffer from disease. After each crop the vine is 
pruned, and salt, sheep’s droppings, and dried fish are applied 
as manure to each vine after the sour crop is over. Vines are 
flooded once a year for five or six days, the earth being pre¬ 
viously loosened round the roots. Blight attacks them when 
the buds first appear, and is removed by shaking the branches 
over a cloth, into which the blight falls, and is then carried to 
a distance and destroyed. This operation is performed three 
times a day until the buds are an inch long. 

The cultivation of sugar-cane and other valuable crops has Agricul- 
greatly increased of late years, owing to the construction by 
Government of irrigation canals, as also has the use of new n^nts mid 
manures. English plouj^hs are used in a few places, and iron advances. 
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sugar-cane mills are seen everywhere. The Poona Experi¬ 
mental Farm, which is situated about 2 miles from the city in 
Bopudi village, originated in a small piece of land taken for the 
agricultural class at the College ofi Science in 1879. In 1888 
it was handed over to the Agricultural department, which since 
that date has superintended the raising of hybrids of cotton, 
wheat, and jowar^ the growing of forage crops for the use of 
the model dairy attached to the farm, the testing of new crops, 
the trial of new agricultural implements, and the distribution of 
seed both to agriculturists and, for scientific purposes, to ex¬ 
perimental farms at Pusa and elsewhere. The farm is used for 
educational purposes by the students of the College of Science, 
by junior civilians, and by visitors and agriculturists ; and it is 
furnished with an increasing collection of soils, manures, seeds, 
fibres, botanical specimens, and indigenous and imported im¬ 
plements. A portion of the land, which measures 66 acres, is 
annually reserved for growing small [)lots of all important 
varieties of typical crops. A second farm at MAnjri, occupy¬ 
ing about 45 acres, and 8 miles distant from Poona, is devoted 
to experiments in sugar-cane cultivation Since 1894 attention 
has been directed to the .system of manuring sugar-cane, to 
testing several methods of cultivation, to the acclimatization of 
import(id varieties of cane, and to studying the most profitable 
methods of utilizing bone manure. Botanical experiments in 
cotton and wheat are also carried out. A sewage farm, on 
which sugar-cane, fodder, ground-nuts, maize, and sweet pota¬ 
toes are grown, forms part of the Manjri Farm. The model 
dairy farm at Kirkce contains 68 cows and 53 cow-buffaloes, 
and sells dairy produce of an annual value of about Rs. 24,000. 
The gardens at Ganeshkhind are maintained for botanical and 
experimental purposes, and arc in charge of the Economic 
Botanist. They contain excellent mango orchards. Advances 
to agriculturists under the Land Improvement and Agricultur¬ 
ists’ Loans Acts amounted during the decade ending 1904 to 
21*4 lakhs. Of this sum, it lakhs was advanced in the three 
years 1899-1900, 1900-1, and 1901-2. 

The District has ten breeds of cattle, of which the JMldri, 
or herd-cattle from West Khandesh, are the most valuable 
draught animals in the Deccan. Buffaloes arc common in all 
parts and are of eleven kinds, but the best breeds are imported 
from Sind, Cutch, and Gujarat. For rice-field work the Poona 
cultivator prefers the buffalo to the bullock, and the cow-buf¬ 
faloes supply most of the milk used in the District. Poona has 
long been famous for its horses, and*there are few villages in 
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east Poona without one or two brood-mares. Of eight breeds 
of horses the local or deshi variety, bred on the banks of the 
Bhima and Nira, was most esteemed by the Marathas. The 
Dhang9.r pony, thick-set, shprt-lcgged, and strong, very unlike 
the ordinary village pony, is of the same breed as the Nira 
pony. Horse-breeding is carried on by the Army Remount 
department, which maintains eight horse stallions and four 
pony stallions at SirQr, Baramati, Dhond, and Indapur. Don¬ 
keys are used as load-carriers by stonecutters, limeburners, 
potters, and washermen. Mules, chiefly cast commissariat ani¬ 
mals, are used by charcoal-burners for carrying loads and draw¬ 
ing carts, blocks of sheep are found in most large villages, 
and goats are common. Fowls are reared everywhere, while 
turkeys, geese, and ducks are found in the towns, where also 
many Musalmans and some Hindus breed pigeons for amuse¬ 
ment or profit. 

Of the total cultivated area, 145-5 square miles, or 4 per Irrigation, 
cent., were irrigated in 1903-4. The areas under the various 
classes of irrigation sources were: Government canals, 56 s(}uare 
miles ; private canals, 7 square miles; tanks, 6 square miles; 
wells, 75 ; and other sources, one square mile. The chief 
water-works made or repaired by Government arc the Nira and 
Mutha Canals, and the Shetphal, Matoba, Kasurdi, Sirsuphal, 
and Bhadalwadi tanks. The Mutha Canals, completed in 
1878, and the reservoir from which they are fed, Lakk Fife, 
command 16,800 acres ; while the Nira Canal, fed by Lake 
W iiiTiNo, completed in 1886, commands 113,000 acres. The 
former supplied 7,000 and the latter 31,000 acres in 1903-4. 
Well-irrigation is of great importance in Indapur and other 
drought-stricken parts of the east. Wells are circular, 8 to 
10 feet across and 20 lO 50 feet deep. Water is raised in 
a leathern bag. Near Poona city good crops are raised by 
well-irrigation for the Bombay and Poona markets, and many 
additional wells have been constructed out of Government 
loans during recent years. The District contains 22,177 wells 
and 27 tanks, used for irrigation purposes. 

The forest lands may be roughly grouped into three classes : Forests, 
hill, river-bank, and upland Reserves. Except in the Sinhgarh 
range the hill Reserves, consisting of mixed evergreen woods 
and teak coppice, are found in the west. The evergreen 
woods yield little timber, but the teak coppices, chiefly on the 
slopes and terraces of the easterly spurs, furnish a valuable 
revenue. The groves found along the banks of almost all tlite 
larger rivers consist mos^^ly of well-grown babul The third 
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class of forest lands, the upland or mdl Reserves, are found in 
every subdivision, but chiefly in Sirur, Bhimthadi, and Indapur. 
The chief forest trees are: the mango, the ain^ the ndna and 
the bondara {Lagerstroemia lanceqfata and Z. parvifolia^ two 
closely allied species), the hedu {Nauclea cordifolia)^ the kalamb 
{Nauclea parvifolid)^ the asan (Bridelia retusa), the savi (Bom- 
hax maiabarictim), the dhaura (Conocarpus latifolia)^ the teak, 
the jd^nbul(Eugenia Jambolana\ yela (Terminalia belerica), 

the dhaman (Grewia tiliaefolia\ the inyrabolam, and the 
bamboo. The Forest department is in charge of about 
500 square miles of ‘reserved' forest in the District, and the 
Revenue department manages 210 square miles of fodder 
reserves and pasture lands. In 1903-4 the forest revenue 
amounted to Rs. 60,000. 

Mines and Except iron, which occurs in various places as hematite 

minerals. ; associated with laterite, or as magnetic grains in stream beds, 
the District produces no metallic ores. The trap rock yields 
good building stone and road-metal almost everywhere, boulders 
being preferred to ejuarried stone. A variety of compact dark- 
blue basalt, capable of high polish, is worked into idols and 
pedestals for wooden pillars. Quartz occurs throughout the 
trap in various forms, either crystalline or amorphous in the 
form of agate, jasper, and heliotrope. Stilbite, and its associate 
the still finer apophylite, though less common than quartz, are 
by no means rare. One magnificent variety consists of large 
salmon-coloured crystals 2 or 3 inches long. The other mineral 
products are common salt, carbonate of soda, sand for mortar, 
and limestone. 

Arts and The chief manufactures arc silk robes, coarse cotton cloth, 

factin-es blankets. The Poona cotton and silk-embroidered pagris 

have a widespread reputation, and the brass- and silver-work 
of the same place is much admired. Among other special 
manufactures may be mentioned toys, small clay figures care¬ 
fully dressed, and ornaments, baskets, fans, &c., of khas-khas 
grass, decked with beetles' wings. The manufacture of paper 
by hand, formerly of .some importance, has of late years 
practically ceased. A few Musalman papermakers are still to 
be found in Junnar town. 

Among the factories of the District are two cotton-spinning 
and weaving mills, a paper-mill, a flour-mill, and a brewery. 
In 1904 the cotton-mills contained 308 looms and 13,924 
spindles, employed 1,069 hands, and produced i*6 million 
pounds of yarn and 700,000 pounds of cloth. A Government 
gun-carriage factory and an arms aifid ammunition factory at 
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Poona and Kirkee employ about 2,100 hands. There are also 
railway workshops at Lonauli. 

Of late years, except the development caused by cheap and Commerce, 
rapid carriage of goods, there has been no marked change in 
the trade of the District. It is, generally speaking, small. 

The increased demand for raw sugar has led to a larger 
production. The raw sugar goes mostly to Bombay and 
Gujarat. The chief exports are grain, raw sugar, cotton cloth, 
vegetables, fruits, brass-ware, and silk cloth. I'he chief 
imports arc rice brought from Ahmadnagar and Thana, wheat, 
salt, and Copper and brass sheets. The chief agencies for 
spreading imi)orts and gathering exports are trade centres, 
markets, fairs, village shops, and pedlars' packs. The leading 
merchants are Marwar Yanis, Gujarat Yanis, Bohras, Parsis, 
and Brfihmans. 

Besides about 222 miles of metalled and 913 miles of Communi- 
unmetalled roads, 112 miles of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway traverse the District from west to east, and this roads, 
section is joined at Dhond by the north to south cross con¬ 
nexion from Manmad. The Southern Mahratta Railway runs 
from Poona southwards for a distance of about 48 miles 
within the District, and has nine stations in that length. 

Metalled roads place the District in communication with 
Niisik, Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, Belgaum, Satara, and Kolaba 
Districts. With the exception of 341 miles of unmetalled , 

roads, all the roads are maintained by the l\iblic Works 
department. The chief of them arc the Bombay-Poona mail 
road to the foot of the Borghat, the T^oona Ahmadnagar road, 
the Poona-Sholapur road and the Poona-Nasik road; while 
of roads maintained by the local authorities the chief are those 
from Manchar to Ambegaon, from Khed to Bhorgiri, from 
Sirur to Nira Bridge, from Junnar to Belhe, and from Baramati 
to I*atas. 

With much of its rainfall cut off by the western hills, large Famine, 
tracts in the east of the District have a very uncertain water- 
supply. During the last five hundred years there is either 
traditional or historical mention of at least twenty-five famines. 

The first was the dread calamity known as the Durga-devI 
famine. Other famines are recorded in 1422, 1460 (Damaii- 
pant’s), 1473, 1520. 1630, 1787, 1792, 1793, 1802-3 (ravages 
of Holkar’s troops), 1820, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1832-8, 1844-6, 

1862-7, 1876-7,1896-7, and 1899-1902. In the year 1792-3 
no rain whatever fell till October, and the price of grain rose 
to 8 seers for the rupee. In 1802, owing to the devastation 
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of the country by Holkar’s troops, the price of grain is said 
to have risen to 4 seers for the rupee. In 1824-5 and 1845-6 
failure of rain caused great scarcity. In 1866-7 more than 
Rs. 80,000 of land revenue was remitted, and Rs. 20,000 was 
spent on relief to the destitute. Poona was specially affected 
by the famine of 1876-7. In 1896-7 the whole District 
suffered. At the height of the famine in May, 1897, there 
were 22,223 persons and 3,345 dependents on relief works and 
6,566 in receii)t of gratuitous relief. The number gratuitously 
relieved reached a maximum of 23,998 in September and 
October, 1897. In 1899 the practical cessation of the rain 
from the middle of September onward resulted in widespread 
failure of croj)s, the Dhond peiha suffering most. As early as 
December the number on relief works and of those gratuitously 
relieved exceeded 11,000. It advanced steadily till May, when 
it was 65,717, in addition to 17,236 dependents on relief works 
and 13,237 in receipt of gratuitous relief. The latter figure 
rose to 28,536 in September. The relief works were kept 
open till October, 1902, when the daily average attendance 
was about 1,000, just lowered from 2,000 in the previous 
month. It is calculated that over 20,000 persons died from 
the effects of famine and 120,000 cattle perished. Including 
remissions of advances to agriculturists and land revenue, 
more than 45 lakhs was spent in the District in the last 
famine. The advances made to cultivators exceeded 10 lakhs. 

The District is divided into eight iahikas as follows: 
Bihmthadi, IIaveli, Indapur, Junnar, Khed, Mavai., 
PuRANDHAK, and SiRUR. The Collector is assisted by two 
Assistant (Collectors and a l*ersonal Assistant. The petty 
subdivisions {pcihas) of Dhond, Ambegaon, and Mulshi are 
included in the Bhimthadi, Khed, and Haveli tdlukas re¬ 
spectively. 'The Collector is Political Agent for the Bhor 
State, which is included in the District for some administrative 
purposes. 

The District and Sessions Judge, who is also Agent for the 
Deccan Sardars, is assisted by a Small Cause Court Judge, 
a Special Judge under the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
and six Sub-Judges. There are thirty-eight officers to ad 
rpinister criminal justice in the District. The city of Poona 
forms a separate magisterial charge under a City Magistrate. 
There arc also two benches of magistrates to assist him in 
criminal work. There is a Cantonment Magistrate for Poona 
cantonment, and another at Kirkec. The commonest forms 
of crime are theft and housebreakiflg. 
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The earliest revenue system of which traces remained at 
the beginning of British rule was the jatha^ that is, the family 
estate, or the ihal^ that is, the settlement system, under which 
the whole arable land of ‘each village was divided among 
a certain number of families. The lands occupied by each 
family were distinguished by the original occupant’s surname, 
even when none of his descendants remained. These holdings 
were called jathas or family estates. The head of the family 
was held responsible for all land revenue due for the lands 
belonging to the family, and was styled mukaddam. In theory 
the leading family estate and its head were responsible for the 
whole rental of the village, and were bound to make good the 
failures of minor family estates. 'I'his responsibility, however, 
could not be enforced, and the Government w'as frequently 
content to accei)t less than the full rental. Malik Ambar’s 
settlement was introduced between 1605 and 1626. It was 
based on a corrc‘<'t knowledge of the area of the land tilled 
and of the nfoney value of the croy), coupled with a deter¬ 
mination to limit the state demand to a small share of the 
actual money value of the crop. It is generally thought that, 
under Malik Ambar’s survey, areas were fixed by an estimate 
or ttazar-pdhdni. 'The rates were intended to be y)ermanent 
and were therefore moderate. Between 1662 and 1666 a more 
correct measurement of the land was made; but owing to the 
state of the country, which had suffered from war and pestilence, 
Malik Ambar’s system had to be discontinued. In 1664 in 
its stead a crop division was introduced. In 1669, when Sivaji 
reconquered Poona, he introduced a cash rental instead of 
payment in kind. The settlement was by villages, or mauzaizmr. 
The villages had therefore to make good a lump sum, and the 
villagers were left free to arrange for the recovery of the state 
dues on land which had fallen Avaste. Land deserted by its 
owner became the joint proyierty of the village, which either 
divided it or cultivated it jointly. Under this system Sivajfs 
rental was uncertain, as individual property in land had a ten¬ 
dency to vanish, and this led to Malik Arnbar’s system of a 
fixed money rent for the whole village being restored in 1674. 
The rise in the price of produce greatly reduced the state share 
in the out-turn of the land, and to make good this loss special 
cesses were levied on several occasions and under various 
namejs. This system continued till 1758, when, under the 
rule of Peshwa BalajI Baji Rao, a new and very elaboraUi 
measurement and settlement were introduced. In the times 
of thg Peshwas the government collected its revenues through 
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its own agents; the maximum of the land tax was fixed and 
charged only on lands actually under tillage, while remissions 
were made in bad seasons. The revenues fluctuated according 
to the prosperity of the country. Between 1772 and 1800, 
the years of the administration of Nana Farnavls, the manage¬ 
ment of the Peshwa’s land revenue was perhaps more efficient 
than at any other time. In the reign of Baji Rao II the 
practice of farming the revenue for short terms to the highest 
bidder was introduced. The charges involved by this system 
aggravated the evils of its predecessor. Much hardship re¬ 
sulted from the exactions of these temporary revenue farmers. 

The assessment introduced at the beginning of British rule, 
when prices were high, yiressed heavily on landholders in 
seasons either of bad crops or of low prices. Consequently 
the leading features of the revenue system before 1856 were 
high assessment and large remissions. About 1825, when 
distress was acute, Mr. Pringle was appointed to survey the 
District and revise the assessment. His surv^ey settlement 
was introduced over the whole District between 1829 and 
1831. The measure proved a failure, partly from the heaviness 
and inequality of the assessment in a period of bad seasons 
and partly from the malpractices of Mr. T^ringle’s establish¬ 
ment. The defects were early foreseen and the new rates 
were soon discontinued. The first settlement confirmed for 
thirty years was introduced into the District between 1836 
and 1854. About 1855 a regular revenue survey was under¬ 
taken. A revision survey was made and introduced between 
1874 and 1901. This survey found an increase in the 
cultivable area of 6 per cent., and the settlement enhanced 
the total revenue from about 6 lakhs to 12 lakhs. The 
average assessment per acre of ‘dry' land is 9 annas, of rice 
land Rs. 2-7, and of garden land Rs. 2. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of revenue from all .sources, in thousands of rupees :— 




i8yo r. 

i 9 (X)-i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 


16,60 

12 . 7 .S 

17,88 

Total revenue . 

•8 .'5 

30,00 

25,28 

34, 


The District has twelve municipalities: namely, Poona 
City and Poona Suburban, Sasvad, Jejuri, Bar/^mati, 
Indapur, Sirur, Talegaon-Dabhade, Lonauli, Khed, 
Alandi, and Junnar. The total income of these munici¬ 
palities averages about 4J lakhs. Outside the municipalities, 
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local affairs are managed by the District board and eight 
tdluka boards. The receipts of these in 1903-4 were 
Rs. 2,25,000, the chief source of their income being the local 
cess. The expenditure ira the same year amounted to 
Rs. 2,09,000, including Rs. 87,000 spent on the construction 
and maintenance of roads and buildings. 

'J"he District Superintendent of police is aided by an Police and 
Assistant and 3 inspectors. In 1903-4 there were 18 police 
stations, with 16 chief constables, 3 European constables, 

231 head constables, and 988 constables. The mounted 
police numbered 28, under 4 European constables and 
6 daffaddrs. The Yeraoda Central jail, intended for the 
confinement of all classes of prisoners, as well as for relieving 
District Jails throughout the l^residency, is situated 3 miles 
north of Poona city. It has accommodation for 1,580 
prisoners, and in 1904 the average daily number of prisoners 
was 1,452, of whom 40 were females. 'J'he present structure 
w’as built altogether by convict labour. 'I'he prisoners are 
employed outside the walls in gardens, and are hired out 
to contractors for unskilled labour. Inside the prison various 
industries are carried on, including weaving, carpet-making, 
coir-work, cane-work, and carpentry. A printing press has 
recently been established. There are 10 subsidiary jails and 
12 lock-up.s, with accommodation for 125 and 181 prisoners 
respectively. A reformatory school for juNenile offenders at 
Yeraoda is under the supervision of the P^ducational de¬ 
partment. 

Poona stands seventli as regards literacy among the twenty- Education, 
four Districts of the Pre -idency. In 1901, 6*6 per cent, of 
the population (ii-y males and 1*5 females) could read and 
write. Education has made much progress of late years. 

In 1855-6 there were only 95 schools, with a total of 4,206 
pupils in the District. In 1881 the number of pupils rose to 
15,246, in 1891 to 30,370, and in 1901 was 25,963. In 1903-4 
there were 411 schools with 24,801 pupils, of whom more than 
4,400 were girls. These .schools include 22 private schools 
with 417 pupils. Among the public institutions are 2 Arts 
colleges (the Deccan and Fergusson), one professional college 
(the College of Science), 14 high schools, 21 middle schools, 

341 primary schools, and 10 special schools, including a 
training college for male and two for female teachers, one 
workshop, and a medical class at the Sassoon Hospital. The 
College of Science includes engineering classes, agricultural 
classes, a workshop, and S forestry class. The Deccan College 
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has a law class attached to it. Out of 389 public institutions, 
14 are managed by Government, 201 by local boards, 50 by 
municipal boards, 119 schools are aided, and 5 are unaided. 
The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 exceeded 
6J- lakhs, of which nearly lakhs was recovered as fees 
and Rs. 52,000 was contributed by local and municipal 
boards. Of the total, 25 per cent, was cxj)ended on primary 
schools. 

In 1904 the District contained 4 hospitals and 20 dispen¬ 
saries, providing accommodation for 252 in-patients. About 
145,000 patients, including 3,573 in-patients, were treated in 
tliese, and 5,520 operations were performed, d'he total 
expenditure, excluding the cost of two of the hospitals and 
live of the di.spensaries which are maintained from private 
funds, was Rs. 1,47,165, of which Rs. 11,617 was })aid from 
local and municipal funds. A lunatic asylum at Poona city 
contained 146 inmates in 1904. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
27,000, representing a projiortion of 27 per 1,000 of population, 
which is much above the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. ("ampbell, Bombay Gazcticcr^ vol. xviii (1885) ; 
\V. \V. Loch, IJistorical Account of the J\wna^ Satd?\i, and 
Sboldpur Districts (1877).! 

Junnar Taluka. — 'Tdhika of I’oona District, Pombay, lying 
between 59' and 19^' 24' N. and 38' and 74° 19' E., 
with an area of 591 scpiare miles. It contains one town, J unnar 
(population, 9,675), the head-(]uarters ; and 158 villages, includ¬ 
ing Otur (6,392). The pojiulation in 1901 was 117,753, 
c,on)pared with 115,762 in 1891. The density, 199 persons 
per square mile, is above the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 14,000. The chief hill range is that of I larischandragarh. 
Junnar consists chiefly of the two valleys of the Mina and th(‘ 
Kukdi. A small portion in the west is composed of high hills 
and rugged valleys. In the east the soil is either black, of 
variable depth, or a poor gravel. Bdjra is the stajile crop. 
The climate is dry and healthy, and free from hot winds. 'Phe 
annual rainfall averages 30 inches. 

, Khed Taluka. — Taluka of Poona District, Bombay, in¬ 
cluding the j)etty subdivision {fetha) of Anibegaon, and lying 
between 18° 37' and ip"" 13' N. and 73° 31' and 74^ 10' E., 
with an area of 876 square miles. 'J'here are two towns, Khed 
(population, 3,932), the head-quarters, and Alandi (2,019); 
and 242 villages, including Ghod (5,72b) and Manchar (5,300). 
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The population in 1901 was 156,275, compared with 162,391 
in 1891. 'I'he density, 179 persons per square mile, is slightly 
below the District average. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was 2*3 lakhs, and /or cesses Rs. 18,000. There are 
two large chains of hills, one in the north and the other in the 
south. The east is a series of table-lands crossed by mountains 
and hills, the country becoming rapidly more rugged as it 
approaches the Western Chats, Most of the soil is red or 
grey. 'I'he Maval or west has little ‘ dry-crop ’ tillage. Khed 
contains the largest forest area in the District. The climate is 
generally good. The annual rainfall averages about 26 inches. 

Sirur Taluka. — Tahfka of Poona District, Pom bay, lying 
between 18^ 29' and 19° 2' N. and 74° and 74^^ 35' E., with an 
area of 601 square miles. It contains one town, SikOr (poj)u- 
lation, 7,212), the head-(]iiarters ; and 78 villages, including 
Talkc^aon-DiiaimdhKRE (6,468). 4 ’hc population in 1901 was 
65,992, comj)ared with 85,222 in 1891. The density, no 
persons per •^quare mile, is the lowest in the District. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1*6 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. 12,000. Sirur consists of stony ui)lands seamed 
towards the centre by rugged valleys, but towards its river 
boundaries sloping into more open ])lains. The chief features 
are low hills and uplands. 'I'he low hills are occasionally 
rugged and steep ; the uplands, in some j)arts i)Oor and stony, 
have in other [)arts rich tracts of good soil. In the semth-east 
('orner the country opens out with gentle undulations into a 
fairly level plain. It is throughout sparsely wooded. The ])re- 
vailing soil is a light friable grey, freely mixed with gravel. 'Phe 
best upland soils are very ,productive, even with a comparatively 
S('anty rainfall, which averages only 22 inches annually. 

Maval. — Tilluka of I’oona District, Bombay, lying betwee]i 
18° 36' and 18° 59' N. and 73® 20' and 73^' 46' E., with an area 
of 385 square miles. It contains two towns, Lonauli (popula¬ 
tion, 6,686) and Talecexon-Dabhadk (5,238) ; and 162 villages. 
I'he population in 1901 was 65,176, compared with 66,876 in 
1891. The density, 169 persons per square mile, is beh^w the 
District average. "I'he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
T-2 lakhs, and for ccsst's Rs. 8,000. Three leading sjmrs from 
the Western Ghats cross the ialuka. The largest j)asses east 
and west across its whole length in the south, a second pene¬ 
trates to the centre, and the third forms the north-cast boundary 
for *alx)ut 20 miles. Maval is fairly wooded. The principal 
soils are red and grey ; black soil is found only on the baAks 
of rivers and large streairft, of which the chief arc the Indrayani 
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and Andhra. Rice is everywhere the principal crop. The 
rainfall varies greatly in different parts. It is heavy close to the 
Ghats and considerably lighter near the eastern boundary. Hot 
winds arc almost unknown, and the climate is generally cooler 
than in the cast of the District. The south-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bombay road both 
cross the tdh/ka. The villages, along or at short distance from 
the road, derive considerable advantage from the sale of grass 
for the numerous droves of cart- and pack-bullocks that daily 
halt at the different stages. The head-ejuarters are at Wadgaon, 
a small village near the station of the same name on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Haveli. —Head-quarters tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, 
including the petty subdivision {pefka) of Mulshi, and lying 
between 18"^ 16' and 18° 44' N. and 73*^ 19' and 74° 12' E., 
with an area of 823 square miles. It contains 2 towns, 
l*ooNA Cl I’Y (population, 153,320), the District and tdliika 
head-quarters, and Kirkee (10,797); and 235 vvllages. I'he 
population in 1901 was 326,955, compared with 337,182 in 
1891. The density, 397 persons per square mile, is more than 
double the District average. The demand for land rev^enue in 
1903—4 was 2*2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 20,000. I'he southern 
boundary is a spur of the Western Ghats, of which the hill fori 
f)f Sinhgarh is the most conspicuous feature. The flat-topped 
hills and terraces have usually a shallow surface of black soil 
strewn with stones. Owing to the proximity of the Poona 
market, the Haveli tdiuka is more energetically and carefully 
tilled than other parts of the District. It is also well watered. 
The climate is usually dry and healthy, d'he annual rainfall 
averages 32 inches. 

Purandhar Taluka. —Tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, 
lying between 18® 6' and 18° 27' N. and 73® 51'and 74° 19' E., 
with an area of 470 square miles. It contains one town, Sasvad 
{population, 6,294), the head-quarters; and 90 villages. The 
population in 1901 was 72,716, compared with 89,100 in 1891. 
The density, 155 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i‘2 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 9,500. The tdluka is for the most part a hill 
tract. The ranges run north-east and south-west, dividing it into 
two valleys, along which flow' almost parallel streams. A spur 
of the Western Ghats, which forms the watershed between the 
Bhima and the Nira, runs along the northern boundary. Its 
chief peaks are those on which stand Malhargarh fort and the 
temples of Bhuleshwar and Dhavalesfiwar. A branch of the 
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same spur fills the southern half of the idluka^ the only impor¬ 
tant peak being crowned by the twin forts of Purandhar and 
Vazirgarh. The general level is about 2,800 feet above the sea ; 
but the hill of Purandhar js nearly 1,700 feet higher. The 
Nira, with its small feeder the Karha, and the Ganjauni are 
the principal streams. The Karha, from the lowness of its 
banks, is of great use to landholders, who hold back its water 
by means of dams, and raise it with lifts. The Nira water¬ 
works command a large area of the tdhika. Besides 1,038 
wells for drinking purposes, about 1,677 wells are used for 
irrigation. The raw sugar of Purandhar is much prized for its 
quality, which is said to be due to the peculiar practice of 
keeping the cane in the ground for eighteen months. The 
cane is planted in May or June, and cut in November or 
December of the following year. The height above the sea, 
the unfailing water-supply, and the woody valleys combine to 
make Purandhar one of the pleasantest and healthiest parts of 
the District. The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. The 
western branch of the Southern Mahratta Railway traverses 
the tdluka, 

Bhimthadi. — Tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, including 
the petty subdivision {petJui) of Dhond, lying between 18° 2' 
and t 8° 40' N. and 74*^ 9' and 74*^ 51' E., with an area of 
1,036 square miles. It contains one town, Baramati (popula¬ 
tion, 9,407), the head-quarters; and 128 villages, including 
Panda RE (5,254). The population in 1901 was 123,568, com¬ 
pared with 140,281 in 1891. 'J'he density, 119 persons per 
square mile, is much below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was 2-5 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 17,500. The only hill of note is that occupied by the 
ancient temple of Bhuleshwar. The flat hill-tops have usually 
a surface of .shallow black soil strewn with stones. Many 
villages near the Bhima and Nira rivers possess deep rich 
black soil. The Mutha Canals water a considerable area of the 
tdluka, 'J'he climate is dry and airy. The annual rainfall 
varies from 19 inches at Dhond to 23 at Baramati. 

Indapur Taluka. —Tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 54' and 18® 20' N. and 74° 39' and 75"^ 10' E., 
with an area of 567 square miles. It contains one towrj, 
Indarur (population, 5,533), the head-quarters; and 85 vil¬ 
lages. The population in 1901 was 66,895, compared with 
70,9*86 in 1891. The density, ii8 persons per square mile, is 
much below the District average. The demand for lahd 
revenue in 1903-4 was lakhs, and for cesses Rs, 7,500. 
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The country is hilly and rugged in the north-west and centre, 
but towards the rivers it is open and smooth. The soils are 
extremely shallow and stony. As regards rainfall, Indapur is 
one of the worst-placed ialukas hi the Deccan, the annual 
average being only about 20 inches. 

Alandi. —Town and place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Khed 
taluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18° 40' N. and 
73^ 54' E., on the Poona-Nasik road. Population (1901), 
2,019. The municipality was established in 1869, and its 
income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 6, too. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,400, chiefly derived from a poll 
lax levied on the pilgrims, numbering many thousands, who 
resort to Jnnneshvar’s shrine. Jnaneshvar was a celebrated 
Sadhu, born in 1271, who is said to have died at Alandi in 
1300. He wrote a MarathT treatise in verse on theology and 
metaphysics, based upon the ]>hagai'adgltd^ performed several 
miracles, and is buried in an imposing tomb at Alandi. The 
wall on which he rode to encounter Changdev ^s still shown 
to pilgrims. The town contains a dispensary, a small public 
library, and a school with 104 boys and 5 girls. 

Baramati. —I'own in the Bhimthadi taluka of Poona Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 18° 9' N. and 74*^ 34' E., about 
50 miles south-east of Poona city. Population (ipor), 9,407. 
The municipality, which was established in 1865, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 14,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 32,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi (Rs. 18,000) and tolls (Rs. 4,000). I'he town contains 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, and two ]Cnglish 
schools, including one for girls. 

Bedsa. —Village in the Maval taluka of Poona District, 
Bombay, 5 miles south-west of Khadkala station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which givc's its name to a grou[) of 
caves of the first century a.d. Population (1901), 171. The 
caves lie in 18° 43' N. and 73^ 35' 1 C., in the Supati hills, which 
rise over Bedsa village to a height of about 300 feet above 
the plain, and 2,250 feet above sea-level. The two c hief caves 
are a chapel c^r chaitya and a dwelling cave or layaua, bcTth of 
them imitating wooden buildings in style. 'J'hc chapel is 
aTTproached by a narrow passage 40 feet long between two 
blocks of rock about 18 feet high. A passage 5 feet wide has 
been cleared between the blocks and the front of two massive 
octagonal columns and two demi-columns which support the 
entablature at a height of about 25 feet. 'J'he verandah or 
ITorch within the pihars is nearly 12 feet wide, and 30 feet 
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2 inches long. Two benched cells project into it from the 
hack corners and one from the front, with, over the door, an 
inscription in one line recording: ‘The gift of Piishyanaka, 
son of Ananda Shethi, frorr Nasik.’ The corresponding cell in 
the opposite end is unfinished. Along the base and from the 
levels of the lintels of the cell doors upwards the porch walls 
are covered with the rail pattern on flat and curved surfaces, 
intermixed with the chaitya window ornaments, but without 
any animal or human representations. This and the entire 
absence of any figure of JJuddha point to the early or llinayana 
style of about the first century after Christ. The dayoba or 
relic shrine has a broad fillet or rail ornament at the base and 
to]) of the cylinder, from which rises a second and shorter 
cylinder also surrounded abo\e with the rail ornament. The 
box of this cylinder is small and is siirmounled by a very heavy 
capital in which, out of a lotus bud, rises the wooden shaft of 
the umbrella. The top of the umbrella has disap])eared. 'I'he 
relic' shrine is now daubed in front w’ith red lead and worshipped 
as I )harmaraj’s dhera or resting-place. There is a w ell near 
the entrance, and aViout tw^enty paces away stands a large 
unfinished cell containing a cistern. Over the latter is an 
inscription in three linens of tolerably clear letters which records : 
‘ 'The religious gift cjf JMahabhoja’s daughter Samadinika, the 
JMahadevI Maharathini and wife of Apadevanaka.’ d'his in 
scriplion is of very great interest, being one of the earliest 
mentions of the term Mahnratha yet disc'overed. A relic 
shrine or dC\Q^oba lies a short distance from the chapel cave and 
also bears a short inscritition. 

Bhaja. —Village in tlie Maval idiuka cT Poona District, 
Bombay, situated in 44' N. and 73° 29' K., about 7 miles 
south-west of Khadkala, and about 2 miles south of Karli 
railway statmn. Population (1901), 366. It contains a group 
of eighteen early Buddhist caves of about the second and first 
century u. c., in the west fice of the steep hill, some 400 feet 
above the village. Beginning from the north, the first is 
apparently a natural cavern 30 feet long and slightly enlarged. 
The next ten arc plain c'ells. The tw'elfth cave forms a chaitya 
or chapel, and is, according to Dr. liurgcss, of the greatest 
importance for the history of cave architecture. The cavejs 
59 feet long by about 29 feet wide, with a semicircular apse 
at the back, and an aisle 3 feet 5 inches wide separated from 
the nave by twenty-seven plain octagonal shafts 11 feet 4 inches 
high. The pillars rake inwards about 5 inches on each sicle, 
so that the nave is 15 teet 6 inches wide at the tops of the 
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pillars and i6 feet 4 inches at their bases. The ddgoba or 
relic shrine is ii feet in diameter at the floor, and the cylinder 
or drum is 4 feet high. The dome is 6 feet high and the box 
upon it is two-storeyed, the upper |box being hewn out i foot 
7 inches square inside with a hole in the bottom i foot 8 inches 
deep and 7 inches in diameter. The upper part of the box or 
capital is of a separate stone and hollowed, showing clearly 
that it held some relic. On four of the pillars are carved 
in low relief seven ornaments of Buddhist symbols. On the 
left of the seventh pillar is a symbol formed of four tridents 
round a centre, which perhaps contained a fan with buds and 
leaves at the corners. On the eighth pillar on the right side 
are two flowers and what looks like a fan, and on the left side 
a posy of holy flowers. 'I'he roof is arched, the arch rising 
from a narrow ledge over the triforium 7 feet 5 inches above 
the tops of the pillars and 26 feet 5 inches high from the 
floor. The roof is ribbed inside with teak girders, the first 
four of which, and parts of some of the other^s:, have given 
way or been pulled down. The front must have been entirely 
of wood, and four holes in the floor show the position of the 
chief uprights. There are also mortices cut in the rock 
showing where one of the chief cross-beams must have been 
placed, ])robably to secure the lattice-work in the upper part 
of the window. The front of the great arch is full of pin-holes 
in three rows, about 170 in all, showing beyond doubt that 
some wooden facing covered the whole of the front. The 
figures on the arch include that of a female—high up on 
the left, much weather-worn, w^ith a beaded belt about the 
waist ; two half figures looking out of a window in the pro¬ 
jecting side to the right of the great arch, and on the same 
side the heads of two others in two small compartments on 
a level with the top of the arch. 

For a full description of the remaining caves, which are also 
interesting, see the Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xviii. There are 
several inscriptions, but they contain no information of special 
interest. 

Bhavsari. {Bhosari, also known as Bhojpur.)—Village in 
the Haveli tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 
37 ^ 53^ at the first stage on the Nasik road, 

about 8 miles north of Poona city. Population (1901), 1,697. 
'I’he place is remarkable for a number of large rude stones 
forming enclosures to the east, south, and west of the village, 
and numerous stone slabs bearing roughly carved figures of 
men fighting, cattle raids, dead meiT, and heavenly damsels. 
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As far as they have been examined, none of these stones, 
whether found in mounds, lines, or walls, has any writing. 
The discovery of pieces of bones in one of the mounds 
supports the view that the circles and heaps of stones and 
the solitary standing stones are funeral monuments. Without 
inscription or the discovery of further relics it is impossible 
to fix the age of these monuments, even within wide limits. 
There seems no reason to doubt that they are old, certainly 
older than the Musalmans, and prt^bably older than the 
Silaharas or the Yadavas (850—1310). The absence of any 
signs of a mound in many cases, and the absence of relics 
in several of the mounds, suggest that some of these monu¬ 
ments are cenotaphs raised to people whose bodies were buried 
or burnt in some other place. The carved battle-stones show 
that, till Musalman times, Bhavsari continued a favourite place 
for commemorating the dead ; and the number of shrines to 
Satvai, Khandoba, Mhasoba, Chccloba, Vir, and other spirits, 
seem to imply that the village is still considered to be haunted 
by the dead. An inscription on a rough stone attached to 
a wide burial-mound in Sopara near Bassein proved that it was 
raised about 200 u. c. in honour of a person of the Khcmd 
tribe. Khond is the same as Gond and apparently as Kol. 
It survives as Kod, a surname among Kunbis in 1 'hana and 
elsewhere, and Marathas. So far as is known, the name does 
not occur in the Northern Deccan. 'Fhe mention of Khonds 
on the Sopara stone, and the reverence for the dead which 
is so marked a characteristic of the Bengal Kols and the 
Godavari Kolis, suggesi that these rude monuments belong 
to the Kol or Kolarian underlayer or base of the Deccan 
population. Stone monuments like those at Bhavsari have 
not yet been made the subject of special search. They are 
found scattered over most of the Deccan. 

Bhimashankar. —Fort in the village of Bhovargiri in the 
Khed tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19*^ 4' N. 
and 73^^ 32' E., at the source of the Bhlma river, about 30 
miles north-west of Khed, posse.ssing a famous temple of 
Mahadeo, said to be one of the twelve great Ungams of India. 
Bhimashankar is at the crest of the W^estern Ghats, 3,448 feet 
above sea-level. Here, in a dip in the hill-top, surrounded tby 
three or four wooded heights, is the holy source from which 
the, Bhima flows in a tiny stream into a cistern. Close to the 
cistern are two temples of Mahadeo, one old and out of repair 
and the other moderncommenced by the famous Poona 
minister Nana Farnavls (1764—1800) and finished by his 
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widow. The old temple is a plain, solid structure built of 
dark stone, with a vaulted roof much like the Norman crypts 
often found under P^nglish cathedrals and abbeys. In the hall 
or vumdapa is a rough stone bull, nvhile in the shrine a metal 
figure with five heads represents the god BhTmashankar. Hung 
on an iron bar supported between two strong stone pillars, to 
the east of the old temple, is a large bell weighing three to four 
hundredweight. Embossed on the face of the bell is a minute 
human figure, ])crhaps the Virgin Mary, with a Maltese cross 
above and the figures 1729 below, showing the year in which 
the bell was cast. The bell is worshif)ped l>y the pecjple, and 
the cross, the human figure, and the dale are painted with red 
pigment. According to tradition, the bell was brought from 
Vasind near Kalyan in Thana, probably from some Tortugucse 
church or convent, about 1739, when Bassein was taken by the 
Marathas. The old temple wars originally much larger than 
it is now, as its size was greatly reduced to make room for the 
new temple of Nana h'arnavis. "J'he latter is also» built of dark 
stone, and the spire rises in the form of a cone surmounted 
by a ])innacle. All round the outer wall of the lower part 
of the tcm])le runs a row of small figures and gods in niches. 
The ('ast front of the temple has much ornamental work, d’he 
rain drijiping from the cement over the door has formed fringes 
of stalactitcis which harmonize with the fretw’ork, effectively 
combining nature and art in the decoration of the temple 
front. A yearly fair, attended by about 25,000 jiilgrims from 
all parts of tlie 1 )eccan and the Konkan, is held on Mahn- 
sivratri in February- March and lasts for tw'o or three days. 

Two legends ex])lain the origin of the holiness of Bhima- 
shankar. According to one, while Mahadeo was resting after 
a successful but fatiguing contest with a demon named Tripur 
asur, Blumak, a mythic king of Oudh of the Solar line, came 
to do ])enance before the god and ask forgiveness for wounding, 
during a hunt, two sages in the form of a deer. Siva pardoned 
Bhimak and offered to grant him any boon he desired. Bhimak 
asked that the sv/eat which was still fresh on Siva’s brow might 
be changed into a river for the good of mankind. According 
to the other legend, the place first came into repute about the 
n\jddle of the fourteenth century after Christ. When cutting 
timber in the BhTmashankar valley one Bhati Rao found blood 
gushing out of one of the trees. Bhati Rao brought his cow 
to the tree and dropped her milk on the stump, and the wound 
healed in one night. A itngam of Mahadeo came out of the 
tree and Bhati Rao built a shrine on tlie spot. 
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Borghat. —Pass across the Western Ghats in Poona Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, 40 miles south-east of Bombay, and about the 
same distance north-west of Poona, situated in 18° 47' N. and 
73® 21' E. The summit is, 1,831 feet above the level at its 
base, or 2,027 feet above the sea. The south-east line of the 
Great Indian l*eninsula Railway here climbs the Ghats from 
the Konkan to the Deccan. The average gradient is i in 48. 
The total length of tunnelling is 2,535 yards. 'I'here are 
8 viaducts, varying from 52 to 168 yards in length and from 
45 to 139 feet in height. The total quantity of cuttings was 
1,623,102 cubic yards, and of embankments 1,849,934 cubic 
yards. The maximum height of the embankments is 74 feet. 
'Phere are 18 bridges of various spans from 7 to 30 feet, and 
58 culverts of from 2 to 6 feet span. The estimated cost 
of the work was 60 lakhs, or an average of 4 lakhs per mile. 
It was completed in February, i86r, within five years from the 
date of its commencement. 

In former limes the Borghat was considered the key of the 
Deccan. In 1804 General Wellesley gave Bombay greater 
facilities of access to the Deccan by nuiking the Borghat 
practicable for artillery, and constructed a good road from 
the top of the ghat to Poona. A good carriage road up the 
ghat was not, however, com})lcted until 1830, when it was 
opened by Sir John Malcolm, then (Tovernor of Bombay. 
‘On the loth of November, 1830,^ he wrote, O opened the 
Borghat, which, though not quite completed, was sufficiently 
advanced to enable me to drive down with a party of gentlemen 
in several carriages. It is impossible for me to give a correct 
idea of this splendid work which may be said to break down 
the wall between the Konkan and the Deccan. It will give 
facility to commerce, be of the greatest convenience to troops 
and travellers, and lessen the expense of European and other 
articles to all who reside in the Deccan.’ Thirty years after¬ 
wards another Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, at the 
opening of the Borghat railway incline, which reaches by one 
long lift of T miles the height of 1,831 feet, recalled Sir John 
Malcolm’s words and said : ‘ When I first saw the ghat some 
years later, we were very proud in Bombay of our mail-cart 
to Poona, the first, and at that time, I believe, the only onp 
running in India ; but it was some years later before the road 
was generally used for wheeled carriages. I remember that 
we inet hardly a single cart between KhandMa and Poona \ 
long droves of pack-bullocks had still exclusive possession of 
the road, and probably m6re carts now pass up and down the 
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ghat in a week than were then to be seen on it in a whole year. 
But the days of mail and bullock-carts, as well as of pack- 
bullocks, are now drawing to a close.’ Bullock-carts, however, 
still continue to do a fair business in spite of the completion 
of the railway. 

Chakan. —Market village in the Khed tdluka of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in i8° 45' N. and 73° 32' E., 
6 miles south of Khed and 18 miles north of Poona. Popu* 
lation (1901), 4,197. Chakan fort is nearly scjuare, with bas- 
tioned fronts and corner lowers. A portion of the outworks 
is said to be the remains of a fortification made in 1295 by an 
Abyssinian chief. Chakan first came into notice in 1443, when 
Malik-ut-Tujar, the leading Bahmani noble, who was ordered 
by Ala-ud-din II (1435-58) to reduce the sea-coast or Konkan 
forts, fixed on Chakan as his head-quarters. From this time 
Chakan and Junnar continued military posts. In i486 Malik 
Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, seized the 
fort. In 1595 Bahadur, the tenth Ahmadnagar king, granted 
the fort to Maloji Bhonsla, Sivajfs grandfather, and it thus 
came into Sivajfs possession. In 1662 it was captured by 
Shaista Khan, the Mughal general, but was restored to Sivaji 
by Aurangzcb in 1667. In 1818 the fort was taken without 
much difficulty from the Marathas by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Deacon. 'Phc village contains three schools with 206 boys 
and 22 girls, besides a school maintained by a branch of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

Chinch vad.—Village in the Haveli tdliika of Poona Dis¬ 
trict, Bombaj^ situated in 18'' 37' N. and 73® 47' E., about 
10 miles north-west of Poona city, on the right bank of the 
Pauna, which falls into the Mula below the village of Aundh, 
and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 1,596, Chinch vad is famous as containing a shrine 
of the god Ganpati, who is said to have become incarnate 
in the person of a boy, named Moroba, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The boy performed many miracles, 
and when he died was succeeded by a series of incarna¬ 
tions in the same family, known as the Devs of Chinchvad. 
Of these, Moroba’s son Chintaman was the second living god. 
He once assumed the form of Ganpati to satisfy the jealousy 
of the great Van! poet Tukaram, who prided himself on 
Vithoba’s coming to dine with him. Tukilram called Chinta¬ 
man by the surname of God or Dev, and this surname has 
passed to his descendants. Chintaman died a natural death 
and was succeeded by Narayan, theHhird Dev, who is reported 
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to have changed into a bunch of jessamine flowers a dish of 
beef which Aurangzeb sent him to test his godhood. Aurang- 
zeb was so pleased with the miracle that he is said to have 
made an hereditary grant eight villages to the Dev family. 
The last Dev drew upon himself a curse by opening the grave 
of Moroba, who, disturbed in his meditations, told him that the 
godhood would end with his son. The son died childless in 
1810, and with him ended the seventh generation of the Dev 
family. A boy named Sakhari, a distant relation of the 
deceased, was set up in his place by the priesthood to pre¬ 
serve the valuable grants to the temple. 

The Dev family live in a mansion on the river built partly 
by Nana Farnavis and partly by Hari Pant Phadke, a Maratha 
general of the end of the eighteenth century. Near the palace 
stand two temples each sacred to one of the departed Devs. 
The chief temple is dedicated to Moroba. It is a low, plain 
building with a square hall or tnandap and an octagonal shrine. 
On the wall qf the inner shrine is an inscription recording the 
building of the temple in 1659, On the outer wall of the 
temple of Sri Narayan, the third Dev, is another inscription 
according to which it was finished in 1720. A yearly fair 
attended by about 2,000 persons is held here in honour of 
Ganpati on the sixth day of the dark half of the month of 
Margshirsh (December-January), and lasts for a week. Chinch- 
vad contains a school with 132 boys and 13 girls. 

Dhond. —Head-quarters of the pet?ia of the same name 
in the Bhimthadi tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated 
in 18® 28' N. and 74® 35' E., on the left bank of the Bhima, 
8 miles north-east of Pat.ts and about 48 miles east of Poona. 
Population (1901), 4,476. Dhond is the junction of the 
Dhond-Manmad State Railway with the south-east branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The two temples in 
Dhond are dedicated to Bhairavdeo and Vithoba. Both are 
said to have been built by MahadjT Sindhia (1761-94), to 
whom the village was granted. The Bhairavdeo temple is 
of stone with a brick superstructure. A yearly fair is held 
here in April. The town contains two dispensaries, one of 
which belongs to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
two schools with 388 boys and 12 girls. There is also a 
Christian orphanage for boys, established in 1899. 

Ghod. —Village in the Khed tdluka of Poona District, Bom¬ 
bay,*’situated in 19® 2' N. and 73® 53' E., about 25 miles north 
of Khed town. Population (1901), 5,720. Ghod is the head¬ 
quarters of the Ambegaoh petha, and contains an old mosque. 
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with a Persian inscription recording that it was built about 
1580 by one Mir Muhammad. In 1839 a band of Kolls 
threatened the petty divisional treasury of Ghod. Mr. Rose, 
Assistant Collector, gathered a force of peons and townspeople, 
and successfully resisted the repeated attacks of 150 insurgents 
who besieged them the whole night. The town contains two 
schools with 350 boys and 75 girls. 

Indapur Town, —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Poona District, Bombay, situated in 7' N. and 
75^ 2' E., 84 miles south-east of Poona city. Population (1901), 
5,533. A weekly market and a fair, attended by Muhamma¬ 
dans, is held annually in November. The municij^ality, estab¬ 
lished in 1865, had an average income during the decade 
ending T901 of Rs. 3,900. In 1903—4 the income was 
Rs. 3,900. The town has a dispensary, established in 1870, 
and is celebrated for the manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. 
There are two schools, one for boys with 216 pu2)ils, and one 
for girls with 36. 

Jejuri.—Town in the Purandhar tdluka of Poona Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 18° 16' N. and 74® 9' E., on the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 2,871. It is 
a place of Hindu pilgrimage. The municipality was established 
in 1868, to take charge of the sanitary arrangements during 
the religious fairs to which the village owes its importance. 
The fairs arc in honour of the god Khandoba. A pilgrim tax 
is levied for four months, from about 1 )ecember to April. The 
average income during the decade ending 1901 was Rs. 5,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,700. The town contains 
a dispensary and a school, managed by the Poona Native 
Institution, with 182 boys and 9 girls. 

Junnar Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19^^ 12' N. and 
73® 53' E., 56 miles north of Poona city, and about 16 miles 
east of the crest of the Western Ghats. Population (1901), 
9,675. The fort of Junnar, often noticed in Maratha annals, 
was built by Malik-ut-l"ujar in 1436. In May, 1657, Sivaji 
surprised and plundered the town, carrying off about 10 lakhs 
in specie, besides other valuable spoil. About \\ miles south¬ 
west of the town is the hill fort of Shivner, granted in 1599 to 
the grandfather of Sivaji; the latter is said to have been born 
here in 1627. During the turbulent times of Maratha warfare 
Shivner was often taken and retaken, and once, in 1670,' the 
foices of Sivaji himself were beaten back by its Mughal garri¬ 
son. Besides fine gates and solid forfifications, it is celebrated 
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for its deep springs. They rise in pools of great depth, sup¬ 
posed to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves which 
pierce the lower portion ()f the scarp. The chief buildings 
of interest in Junnar are »the Jama Masjid, five hundred 
years old, a mosque dating from the time of Shah Jahan, 
the Afiz Bagh, and two fine dargdhs. The hills surrounding 
the plain of Junnar are honeycombed with Buddhist caves, 
many of them of striking interest. Chief of these is a circular 
cave situated in a hill beyond Shivner. Some bear traces 
of fine carving, and there are a few inscriptions dating back 
to the first century of the Christian era. Junnar is supposed 
to have been a town of great importance in the days of the 
Western Kshatrapas. {See Bombay Presidency, History.) 
The municipality, which was established in i86t, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 8,800. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi and a tax on houses and lands. Though fallen in size 
and importance since the time of Muhammadan rule, and by 
the subsecpient transfer of the seat of government to Poona 
under the Marathas, Junnar is still a place of considerable 
note. It is the chief market of the northern part of the District, 
and a depot for the grain and merchandise yiassing to the 
Konkan by the Nana ghat. It has a high school and nine 
other scho^ds, attended by 824 boys and 152 girls, a dis¬ 
pensary, and a Subordinate Judge\s court. It was formerly 
celebrated for the manufacture of paper, but the low rates 
at which the European article is now sold have almost 
driven native paper out of the market. A branch of the 
Church Missionary Socict is stationed here. 

Karli {Kdrid). —Village in the Maval tdluka of Poona Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 18® 45' N. and 73*^ 29' E., on the 
road between Bombay and Poona. Population (1901), 903. 
Some celebrated caves are 2\ miles from the Karli and 5 
from the Lonauli station on the Poona section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. The principal cave is thus de¬ 
scribed by Mr. J. Fergusson in his History of Pastern and 
Indian Architecture :— 

‘ It is certainly the largest as well as the most complete 
chaitya cave hitherto discovered in India, and was excavated 
at a time when the style was in its greatest purity. In it all 
the architectural defects of the previous examples are removed ; 
the pillars of the nave are quite perpendicular. The screen is 
ornamented with sculpture—its first appearance apparently m 
such a position—and the ^tyle had reached a perfection never 
afterwards surpassed. 

L 1 2 
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‘ In the cave there is an inscription on the side of the porch, 
and another on the lion-pillar in front, which are certainly 
integral, and ascribe its excavation to Maharaja Bhuti or Deva 
Bhuti, who, according to the Puranas, reigned 78 b.c. ; and if 
this is so, they fix the age of this typical example beyond all cavil. 
• ‘The building resembles, to a very great extent, an early 
Christian church in its arrangements, consisting of a nave and 
side aisles, terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round which 
the aisle is carried. The general dimensions of the interior are 
126 feet from the entrance to the back wall, by 45 feet 7 inches 
in width. The side aisles, however, are very much narrower 
than in Christian churches, the central one being 25 feet 
7 inches, so that the others are only 10 feet wide, including 
the thickness of the pillars. As a scale for comparison, it 
may be mentioned that its arrangement and dimensions are 
very similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
or of the Abbaye aux Plommes at Caen, omitting the outer 
aisles in the latter building. The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds to the breadth of the 
aisles in the Indian temple. In height, however, Karli is very 
inferior, being only 42 feet, or perhaps 45 feet from the floor 
to the apex, as nearly as can be ascertained. 

‘ Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the 
aisles each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and 
a richly ornamented capital, on which kneel two elephants, 
each bearing two figures, generally a man and a woman, but 
sometimes two females, all very much better executed than 
such ornaments usually are. The seven pillars behind the 
“ altar are plain octagonal piers, without either base or 
capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ consider¬ 
ably from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals 
supply the place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in 
Grecian architecture; and in other examples plain painted 
surfaces occupy the same space. Above this springs the roof, 
semicircular in general section but somewhat stilted at the 
sides, so as to make its height greater than the semi-diameter. 
It is ornamented even at this day by a series of wooden ribs, 
probably coeval with the excavation, which prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a copy of a masonry 
arch, but of some sort of timber construction which we cannot 
now very well understand. 

‘ Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse, and nearly 
where the altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the 
dagoda, in this instance a plain dome slightly stilted on 
a circular drum. As there are no ornaments on it now, and 
no mortices for woodwork, it probably was originally plastered 
and painted, or may have been adorned with hangings, which 
some of the sculptured representations would lead tis to 
oppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars. It 
is surmounted by a Tee, and on thi^ still stand the remains of 
an umbrella in wood, very much decayed and distorted by age. 
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‘ Opposite this is the entrance, consisting of three doorways, 
under a gallery exactly corresponding with our rood-loft, one 
leading to the centre and one to each of the side aisles; and 
over the gallery the whole end of the hall is open, as in all 
these chaitya halls, forming tone great window, through which 
all the light is admitted. This great window is formed in the 
shape of a horseshoe, and exactly resembles those used as 
ornaments on the facade of this cave, as well as on those of 
Bhaja, Bedsa, and at Nasik. Within the arch is a framework 
or centring of work standing free. This, so far as we can 
judge, is, like the ribs of the interior, coeval with the building ; 
at all events, if it has been renewed, it is an exact copy of the 
original form, for it is found repeated in stone in all the 
niches of the facade, over the doorways, and generally as an 
ornament everywhere, and with the Buddhist ‘‘rail,” copied 
from Sanchi, forms the most usual ornament of the style. 

* The outer porch is considerably wider than the body of 
the building, being 52 feet wide, and is closed in front by 
a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without 
either base or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of 
rock, but onc« ornamented by a wooden gallery forming the 
principal ornament of the facade. Above this, a dwarf colon¬ 
nade or attic of four columns between pilasters admitted light 
to the great wdndow; and this again was surmounted by 
a wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though we 
cannot now restore it, since only the mortices remain that 
attached it to the rock. 

‘ In advtince of this screen stands the lion-pillar, in this 
instance a plain shaft with thirty-two flutes, or rather faces, 
surmounted by a capital not unlike that at Kesariya, but at 
Karli supporting four lions instead of one; they seem almost 
certainly to have supported a chakra^ or Buddhist wheel. 
A similar pillar probably stood on the opposite side, but it 
has either fallen or been .aken down to make way for the 
little [Hindu] temple that now occupies its place. 

‘ I'he absence of the w^ooden ornaments of the external 
porch, as well as our ignorance of the mode in which this 
temple was finished laterally, and the porch joined to the main 
temple, prevent us from judging what the effect of the front 
would have been if belonging to a free-standing building. 
But the proportions of such parts as remain are so good, and 
the effect of the whole so pleasing, that there can be little 
hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolerably high rank 
among architectural compositions. 

‘ Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is a^ 
solemn and grand as any interior can w^ell be, and the mode 
of lighting the most perfect—one undivided volume of light 
comkig through a single opening overhead at a very favour¬ 
able angle and falling directly on the “altar” or principal 
object in the building, lea’vjng the rest in comparative obscurity. 
The effect is considerably heightened by the closely-set thick 
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columns that divide the three aisles from one another, as they 
suffice to prevent the boundary walls from ever being seen ; 
and as there are no openings in the walls, the view between 
the pillars is practically unlimited. 

‘ These peculiarities are found more or less developed in all 
the other caves of the same class in India, varying only with 
the age and the gradual change that took place from the 
more purely wooden forms of these caves to the lithic or stone 
architecture of the more modern ones. 'J"his is the principal 
test by which their relative ages can be determined, and it 
proves incontestably that the Karli cave was excavated not 
very long after stone came to be used as a building material 
in India.’ 

Khandala. —Sanitarium in the Maval tdluka of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in iS® 46' N. and 73° 22' hh, on 
the Western Ghats, about 41 miles north-west of Poona city. 
It is a favourite retreat of the inhabitants of Bombay during 
the summer months. Population (1901), 2,322. A much- 
admired waterfall, distant about half a mile, consists in the 
rainy season of two cataracts, divided into an upper and 
a lower fall. The upper cataract has a sheer fall of 300 feet. 
Khandala owes its importance entirely to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, on which it is a station. I'he climate is 
temperate in tlie hot season, owing to the cool sea-breezes. 
There are a hotel for Europeans, a convalescent phonic, and 
a dispensary. Khandala contains four schools with 175 boys 
and 65 girls, three of which are supported by missions. One 
is a Roman Catholic Mission school, connected with the 
St. Mary’s College in Bombay, the second is St. Petc.a-’s 
Protestant High School, and the third is maintained by the 
Ail Saints’ Community of Bombay. Several bungalows have 
been built by native merchants of Bombay, who resort hither 
during May and October. In the vicinity arc many fine views 
of the Ghat range, which runs north and south in lines of 
great natural beauty. Khandala is a military sanitarium in 
the Poona division of the Western (Southern) Command. 

Khed Town, —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18^ 51' N. and 
73° 53' E., on the left bank of the Bhima river, 26 miles north 
of Poona city. J’opulation (1901), 3,932. The town has an 
area of upwards of 20 square miles, within which limits are 
at least three i)laces of interest from an architectural or 
archaeological point of view: namely, the tomb and mosque 
of Dilawar Khan, an old Hindu temple of Siddheswar on the 
left bank of the Bhima river, and a temple of Tukai-devi some 
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centuries old a few yards to the right of the Poona-Nasik road. 
The mosque is a graceful specimen of Musalman carved stone¬ 
work. The town contains a Sub-Judge^s court, a dispensary, 
and one school with 171 bcn's and 25 girls. The municipality 
was established in 1863. During the decade ending 1901 the 
average income was Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 3,500, chiefly derived from a house tax. A branch of the 
Church Missionary Society, stationed here, carries on evan¬ 
gelistic work in the tdluka, 

Kirkee {Kirki or Khadki).—Town in the Haveli tdluka of 
Poona District, Bombay, situated in 34' N. and 73° 51' E., 
on the south-east branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way, 116 miles south-east of Bombay and 4 north-west of 
Poona city. l*opulation (1901), 10,797. C)n November 5, 
1817, the first of three battles which led to the collapse 
of the Maratha })ower was fought near Kirkee, then a mere 
village. The British force under Colonel Burr was 2,800 
strong, of whom 800 were Europeans. The Peshwa’s force 
under Bapu (iokhalc numbered 18,000 horse and 8,000 foot, 
with an immense train of ordnance. The Peshwa Baji Rao 
witnessed the battle and his own defeat from Parbati hill, one 
mile south of Poona. Kirkee is the principal artillery station 
in the Bomliay Presidency, four field batteries being quartered 
here. It^contains an arms and ammunition factory, employing 
about 2,000 operatives. The average income of the canton¬ 
ment fund during the decade ending 190J was Rs. 22,000. 
In 1903 -4 it was Rs. 28,000, and the expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 22,000. The town contains an English school. A 
branch (^f the Chunii Missionary Society, stationed here, 
carries on evangelistic work in the tdluka, 

Koregaon Village. —Village in the Sirur tdluka of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in 18° 39' N. and 74'^ 4' E., on the 
right bank of the Bhima, 16 miles north-east of Poona city. 
Poj)ulation (1901), 689. This was the scene of the last of the 
three battles in the neighbourhood, which led to tJie collapse 
of the Peshwa’s power, fought on January 1, 1818. Captain 
Staunton, on his march to strengthen Colonel Burr, arrived at 
Koregaon in the morning after a fatiguing night march with 
a detachment of 500 Bombay native infantry, 300 irregular 
horse, and 2 six-pounders manned by 24 Madras artillerymen. 
He found the whole army of the Peshwa, some 20,000 strong, 
enfiamped c^n the opposite bank of the Bhlrna river. The 
Maratha troops, mostly Arabs, were immediately sent ac*ross 
against the exhausted handful of soldiers, destitute of both 
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provisions and water. The engagement was kept up through¬ 
out the day, and resulted in the discomfiture and retreat of 
the Marathas. The remarkable feature of this engagement 
was that the British troops were all natives, without any 
European support, excepting the*' 24 artillerymen, of whom 
20 were killed and wounded. Of 7 officers engaged, 4 were 
killed and 1 wounded; total casualties, 276 killed, wounded, 
and missing. This gallant fight is now commemorated by 
a stone obelisk. Koregaon contains a small school with 
32 boys. 

LrOhogarh. —Fort in the Maval tdhtka of Poona District, 
Bombay, situated in 18° 42' N. and 73® 29' E., near the top 
of the Bor pass, about 4 miles west of Khandala. Population 
(1901), 237. Lohogarh is a fort of some antiquity and 
importance, and was possibly the Olochoera of Ptolemy. 
In modern times it is mentioned as one of the Bahmani forts 
taken by Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty. In 1648 Sivaji surprised it, but eighteen years 
later had to surrender it to the Mughals. It was retaken 
in 1670, and was afterwards made a subdivisional head¬ 
quarters and a treasury. KanhojI Angria, the Maratha pirate, 
seized it in 1713. Subsequently, during the British opera¬ 
tions against the last Maratha Peshwa Baji Rao in i8i8, 
Lohogarh was occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel Protjiier. Till 
as late as 1845 the fort was garrisoned by a British comman¬ 
dant and a few troops. 

Lonauli {Londv/a ),—Town in the Maval taluka of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in 18° 45' N. and 73° 24' P^., about 
40 miles north-west of Poona city at the top of the Bor pass. 
Lonauli is an important station on the south-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6,686. 
A railway reservoir, about 2 miles to the south, affords a fair 
supply of drinking-water. Close to the town is an ancient 
wood of fine trees, covering an area of about 56 acres. The 
municipality, established in 1877, had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 11,300. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 17,400, including Rs. 5,800 derived from the 
sale of Government securities and withdrawals from the Savings 
Bank. Lonauli contains locomotive works, Protestant and 
Rctman Catholic chapels, a dispensary, eight schools (including 
two supported by missions) with 246 boys and 72 girls, a 
Masonic lodge, and co-operative stores. Branches of Vhe 
Methodist Episcopal Mission and the United PVee Church of 
Scotland Mission are at work in Lonauli. There are three 
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hotels, and the place is much frequented by visitors from 
Bombay in the hot months owing to its temperate climate. 

Manchar. —Village in the Khed tdluka of l^oona District, 
Bombay, situated in 19*^ N. and 73° 57' E., on the right bank 
of the Ghod, about 12 miles north of Khed town. Population 
(1901), 5,300. The place is surrounded by a wall and belonged 
to Holkar till 1868-9, when it became British by exchange. 

To the west, beyond a watercourse, is a fine Ilemadpanti 
reservoir about 25 yards scpiare, with two flights of steps lead¬ 
ing to the water. Except the west wall, which has a small 
niche with carved sideposts and sculptured foliage, the walls of 
the reservoir are plain. W^ithin the niche is a much-worn 
inscription. Manchar appears to have been a Musalinan town 
of some importance, and has a small mosque at its south-west 
entrance. The mosque is entered by a fine single arch, sur¬ 
mounted by a projecting and bracketed cornice with a small 
minaret at each of the four ci^rners. The village contains a 
school with ij6 boys and 10 girls. 

Otiir. —Village in the Junnar tdluka of l\)ona District, 
Bombay, situated in 19*^ 16' N. and 73° 59' K., about 50 miles 
north-north-west of Poona city. Population (1901), 6,392. 
Towards the close of Maratha rule the tract of country round 
OtCir was much desolated by inroads of Khandesh Bhils, for 
security a^^ainst whom a high fort was built at Otur. In the 
neighbourhood are two temples: one dedicated to Keshav 
Chaitanya, the guth or spiritual preceptor of the celebrated 
Tukaram ; and the other a shrine of the god Mahadeo, in 
whose honour an annual fair, attended by about 2,000 persons, 
is held in August or September. Otur contains one boys’ 
school with 287 pupils and one girls’ school with 54. 

Pandare. —Village iii the ] 3 himthadi tdluka of Poona Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 18® 18' N. and 74° 31' E. Population 
(1901), 5,254. The Nira Canal runs through the village, which 
is noted both for its sugar-cane industry, employing 2,000 
labourers and yielding annually about 5 lakhs, and also for its 
stone, which is especially adapted for engraving. It contains 
one school with 80 boys. 

Poona City (Puna). —Head-quarters of Poona District, Situation, 
Bombay, situated in 18° 31' N. and 73° 51' E., on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 119 miles south-east of Bombay, 
and a terminus of the Southern Mahratta Railway ; 1,850 feet 
aboi^e the level of the sea, and, in a straight line, about 63 miles 
from the coast. The name seems to be derived from the 
Sanskrit punyapiir^ or ‘ cleanser,’ probably referring to the holy 
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meeting of the Mutha and Mula rivers. It is the military 
capital of the Deccan, and from June to October the seat of 
the Government of Bombay. 

Popula- During the last fifty years Poona has been steadily growing 

tion. j|.j. population was returned at 73,209 ; by 

1863 it was supposed to have risen to about 80,000. At the 
next three enumerations it was: (1872) 118,886, (1881) 
129,751, and (1891) 161,390. In 1901 it was returned at 
111,381, exclusive of 41,939 in the cantonment and suburbs ; 
total, 153,320. Hindus numbered 122,393; Muhammadans, 
18,165; Christians, 8,474; Parsis, 1,900; and Jains, 1,473. 

Climate. With tile heat of April and May tempered by a sea-breeze, 
a moderate rainfall, and strong cool winds, the climate is agree¬ 
able, but of lute years it has not been reputed to be healthy. 
The annual rainfall for 1891-1901 averaged 28 inches. The 
mean temperature in 1901 w'as 70°; maximum no® (in May), 
minimum 43® (in December). Poona has suffered severely 
from the plague, which first gained a foothold ^n the city in 
January, 1897. In 1899 the mortality rose to 125 per week, or 
an annual death-rate of 207 per j,ooo. Several repressive 
measures in 1897 failed to eradicate the epidemic. 

History. The first mention of Poona in history seems to be in 1604, 
when it was granted by the Sultan of Ahmadnagar to Malojl, 
the grandfather of Sivaji. In 1637 the grant was confirmed in 
favour of ShahjT, fiither of Sivaji. In 1663, during the opera- 

* tions conducted against Sivaji by order of Aurangzeb, the 
imperial viceroy Shaista Khan took possession of the open 
town, from which, when surprised a few da}’s afterwards by 
Sivaji, he had great difficulty in making his escape. His son 
and most of his guard were cut to pieces, and he himself 
wounded. A powerful force, however, immediately reinstated 
the discomfited commander. In 1667 Aurangzeb restored 
Poona to Sivaji; but under the sw^iy of his successor Sambhaji, 
it was occupied by Khan Jahan, an officer of the emperor. On 
the Peshwa obtaining su[)remacy in the Maratha confederacy, 
the chief seat of government was removed from Salara to 
Poona. In 1763 Nizam All of Hyderabad sacked the city and 
burned such parts of it as w'ere not ransomed. In the struggle 
between the successive Peshwasand their nominal subordinates 
Sindhia and llolkar, Poona suflered many vicissitudes, until in 
1802, by the provisions of the Treaty of Bassein, the Peshwa 
allowed a British subsidiary force to be stationed here. 

The final defeat of the Peshwa BajI Rao, and the capture of 
Poona in 1818, were the results of thfee engagements. In the 
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battle of Kirkee (November 5, 1817) the British forces, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Burr, defeated a vastly superior army 
under Bapu Gokhale. The battle of Yeraoda (November 16 
and 17, 1817) occurred near where the present Fitzgerald Bridge 
now stands, the British guns on * Picket Hill ’ commanding the 
position. The British troops were commanded l)y Brigadier- 
General Lionel Smith. The result was the flight of the 
Peshwa’s army and the immediate occupation of the city by 
the British. Idie third battle, that of Koregaon (January r, 

1818), was fought 2 miles distant from Loni, on the right bank 
of the Bhima, and 16 miles from Poona. After the deposition 
of the Peshw«a BajI Rao II (1818), the city became the head¬ 
quarters of a British District as well as the principal canton¬ 
ment in the Deccan. 

Poona stands on the right bank of the Mutlia river. Much General 
of the country round is barren and rocky, and to the east 
stretches an open plain. Not much high ground is seen to the 
north and wgst, but to the south extends a line of hills ending 
in the bold square rock of Sinhgarh. Close at hand, on the 
north, is the confluence of the streams of the Mutha and 
Mula ; through the heart of the city the line of the Kharak- 
vasla canal, and on the south the lake and temple-crowned 
peak of Parvati are objects of interest. The Katraj aqueduct 
was buil^ by an ancient Maratha family. This duct, together 
with three other private acjueducts, supplies the city in ordinary 
years with about half the required supply of drinking-water. 

The other half is derived from the Muthil Right Bank Canal 
at three places. The main near the Parvati bank supplements 
the supply from the Katraj aqueduct. The municipality draws 
from the canal about 750,000 gallons a day, for which it pays 
Rs. 10,000 to Government. Any amount drawn in excess of 
this is paid for at the rate of 3 annas per 1,000 gallons. The 
old water-works owe their existence to the liberality of Sir 
JamsetjT Jijibhoy of Bombay, who contributed Rs. 1,75,000 
towards the entire cost of Rs. 2,00,000. The new water-works 
for the Poona cantonment and suburbs were constructed in 
1873 4, and were furnished with new settling-tanks and fllter- 
beds in 1894-5. The maximum daily consumption from these 
works is 1,700,000 gallons. The pumping station is situated to 
the east of St. Mary’s Church, the power being passed from a 
Poncelet wheel to three centrifugal pumps on the right bank 
of the canal and to a Worthington water engine on the left 
bank. Tliere are five settling-tanks, with a total capacity 
equivalent to three daySr’ consumption, and four filter-beds with 
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an area of 45,000 square feet. Water is pumped from the 
canal into the settling-tanks and thence into the filter-beds by 
means of centrifugal pumps. Two reservoirs supply the can¬ 
tonments and suburbs, the charge for water by meter varying 
from 6 to 8 annas per 1,000 gallons, according as the cost of 
pipes and connexions is borne by the householder or not. For 
three or four months in the hot season very little water is 
available, and pumping has to be performed almost entirely by 
steam-power. Gardens on every side and groves of acacia 
along the banks of the rivers give much of the neighbourhood 
a green, well-clothed appearance. 

The city proper extends along the Mutha for about miles 
inland, varying in height from 30 to 70 feet above the river. 
Its length is about 2 miles from cast to west, and its breadth 
about miles, the total area being 2^ square miles. For police 
and other purposes the city is divided among eighteen wards or 
/)e//is. Under the Peshwas it was divided into seven (juarters, 
named after the days of the week. I'he ruined palace of the 
Peshwas stands in the Shanwar (juarter, or Saturday ward. The 
palace was burned down in 1827, and all that now remains 
is the fortified wall. The chief streets run north and south, 
'fhough broad in i)arts they are all more or less crooked, none 
of them offering an easy carriage-way from one end to the 
other. From east to west the only thoroughfare is hy lanes, 
narrow, short, and interrupted. One of these was set apart for 
the execution of criminals, who, in the time of the Peshwas, 
were here trampled to death by elephants. Most of the houses 
are of more than one storey, their walls built of a framework 
of w'ood filled in with brick or mud, and with roofs of tile. 
Objects of East of the city is the military station, with an area of 4J 
interest, stjuare miles and a population of 32,777. Within cantonment 
limits, northwards to the Mutha-Muln river and for 2 miles 
along the road leading west to the cantonment of Kirkcc, are 
the houses of the greater part of the European poi)ulation. 
The remaining European (quarter or Civil Lines was made a 
suburban municipality in 1884. In area it covers sejuare 
miles, and had in 1903-4 an income and expenditure of 
Rs. 31,000 and Rs. 33,000 respectively, the former chiefly 
derived from a house tax and octroi. 'Phe first Residency was 
built where the present Judge's house now stands, at the Sangam 
or junction of the Mula and Mutha rivers, 'fhe compoupd 
included the site of the present Science College and the English 
burial-ground close to the present Sangam Lodge. The 
Resident’s quarters contained five houses, besides out-offices 
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for guard and escort parties. The entire block was destroyed 
on November 5, 1817, immediately upon the departure of 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone to join the British forces drawn 
up for battle at Kirkee. There have been five European ceme¬ 
teries open since the Maratha possession of Poona—one near 
the old Residency, the second near the present church of 
St. Paul, the third in East Street, one near the rifle butts, and 
one on the left of the Sholapur road. A new Residency was 
built near the present site of St. PauVs Church in 1819, and 
was accidentally burnt down in 1863. The Sangam Bridge was 
first built on piles in 1829, at a cost of Rs. 95,000. Sir John 
Malcolm opened it in 1830, under the name of the Wellesley 
Bridge, after the Duke of Wellington. It was rebuilt with stone 
in 1875, at a cost of Rs. 90,000. Plolkar’s Bridge was built by 
Madhu Rao I^eshwa, and so named because Holkar was accus¬ 
tomed to pitch his tents in its vicinity. Close by is ‘Holkar’s 
tomb ’ so called, being a Saiva temple erected in memory of 
Vithojl HolUar and his wife, who was a sa^L 

As a civil station, Poona is the residence of the usual Dis¬ 
trict officers and the head-quarters of the Commissioner of the 
Central Division. It is also the monsoon head-ciuarters of 
the Bombay Government. The garrison generally consists of 
European and Native infantry, artillery, and cavalry. There is 
a branch**of the Bank of Bombay. 

In addition to the Peshwa\s palace, already referred to, the 
city contains numerous palaces and temples from one to three 
hundred years old, of which the chief are : Bclbag, built by Nana 
Farnavis about a century ago j the Faraskhana, the remains of 
the Budhwar palace which was burnt down in 1879; Ganpati's 
temple ; the new market, built by the Poona city municipality ; 
the temple of Omkareshwar; the Vishrambag palace, now used 
as a Government high school. Other chief objects of interest, 
outside the Poona city municipal limits, are : the arsenal, built in 
1882 ; the Bund gardens on the right bank of the Mula-Mutha 
river ; the Saiva caves of Bhamburda, the oldest remains in 
Poona ; Chatarshingi hill with a temple of a levi, where a large 
fair is held annually in September-October; the Western India 
club ; the council hall; Government House, Ganeshkhind; the 
Poona gymkhana; Yeraoda Central jail, intended for all clashes 
of prisoners, as well as for relieving the overcrowding of the 
several District jails; the Sassoon Hospital; the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue ; the office of the City Magistrate, formerly the jail; the 
Native General Library ; the General Post and Telegraph office ; 
the Record office or Po'bna Daftar; and the Empress Gardens 
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at Wanowri. The total number of in-patients treated at the 
Sassoon Hospital in 1903-4 was 2,585, in addition to 12,110 
out-patients. Other medical institutions are the Roman Catholic 
school hospital, the St. Margaret Hospital, St. John’s Hospital, 
and six dispensaries, treating annually about 40,000 patients. 

Munici- The city municipality, established in 1857, had an average 

canton income during the decade ending 1901 of 3^ lakhs. In 1903-4 

ment. the income was also 3^ lakhs. The chief items of income are 
octroi (ij lakhs) and conservancy tax (Rs. 39,000), while the 
expenditure, which amounted to 3 lakhs in 1903-4, is chiefly 
devoted to conservancy (1 lakh) and establishment charges 
(Rs. 44,000). The income and the exy)enditurc of the can¬ 
tonment fund in 1903-4 were nearly i*8 lakhs and 1-5 lakhs 
respectively. 

Industries. Though Poona is no longer so great a centre of trade and 
industry as under the Peshwas, there are still many hand-looms 
for the weaving of fabrics of silk and cotton; and articles of 
brass, copper, iron, and clay are made in the city, t*Throughout 
Western India Poona workers have earned a reputation for the 
manufacture of cloth, silver and gold jewellery, combs, dice, 
and other small articles of ivory, fans, baskets, and trays of 
khas-khas grass ornamented with peacocks’ feathers and beetles’ 
wings, and of small, carefully dressed clay figures representing 
the natives of India. There are now several importanj factories 
in the city and its immediate vicinity. Chief of these are the 
gun-carriage factory ^ and arsenal in cantonments, and the small 
arms and ammunition factories at Kirkee. At Dapuri there is 
a large brewery. In addition there are two cotton-mills, some 
iron and brass foundries, and a paper-mill. 

Education. Besides a female normal school, an unaided normal class for 
mistresses, and a training college for preparing teachers for ver¬ 
nacular and Anglo-vernacular schools, and several Government 
and private vernacular, Anglo-vernacular, and English schools, 
Poona has twelve high schools and three colleges—the Deccan 
and Fergusson Colleges teaching up to the degrees of B.A. and 
first LL.B., and the College of Science with special training for 
civil engineers and agricultural specialists. There is a medical 
school attached to the Sassoon Hospital, a forest class at the 
College of Science, a municipal technical school, and a reforma¬ 
tory at Yeraoda. The total number of schools is 78 for boys 
with 7,205 pupils, and 4 for girls with 3,318 pupils. The <jity 
contains two Subordinate Judges’ courts, in addition to the chief 
revenue, judicial, and other public offices. Besides the purely 
* The gun-carriage factory was closed in 1907. 
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European clubs, Poona contains the Deccan club, to which 
both Europeans and natives can belong ; two native clubs, the 
Sarvajanik Sabha and the Deccan Sabha; and a newly opened 
club for ladies. The mos^ important library is the Native 
General Library in Budhwar Pcth. 

Ptirandhar Hill. —Once a fortress, and now a sanitarium 
for European troops in the Poona division of the Western 
Command, in the Purandhar taluka of Poona District, Bombay. 
It really consists of tw^o separate hill forts, l^urandhar and 
Vazirgarh, situated in 18® 17' N. and 73° 59' E., 20 miles 
south-east of Poona city. Population (1901), 944. The 
income and expenditure of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 
were each Rs. 1,800. The highest point of the mountain of 
Purandhar is upwards of 1,700 feet above the plain, and 
4,472 feet above sea-level. Purandhar is larger, higher, and 
more important than Vazirgarh. The summit of both hills 
is crowned with masonry ruins studded here and there with 
bastions. Pi.u'andhar is varied by two elevations, on the 
higher of which, the loftiest point in the range, is a temple to 
Siva. The hill on which this temiile stands is part of the 
upper fort of Purandhar. On the northern face of the hill, 
300 feet below the temple and upwards of 1,000 feet above 
the plain, runs a level terrace on which stands the military 
cantonrncAt, flanked on the east by the barracks and on the 
west by the hospital. 'Phe northern edge of the terrace is 
defended by a low wall with several semicircular bastions and 
a gate flanked by two towers. This is called the Machi or 
‘ terrace ’ fort. At the foot of the hill is a well-built resthouse, 
from which the ascent lead- by a wide, easy road. From the 
middle of the cantonment a winding road, 830 yards long, 
runs towards the upper fort, ending in a flight of rude stone 
steps which wind between a loopholed wall of masonry and 
the basalt cliff on which the fort stands. A sharp turn leads 
suddenly to the Delhi Gate, flanked by solid bastion towers. 
The defences, like most of the hill forts in this part of the 
country, are of perpendicular rock, weakened rather than 
strengthened by curtains and bastions of masonry. 

The earliest known mention of Purandhar is in the reign 
of the first Bahmani king, Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu (1347-58), 
who obtained possession of almost the whole of Maharashtra, 
from the Purandhar range to the Cauvery, and fortified 
Purandhar in 1350. During the early rule of the Sultans of 
Ahmadnagar Purandhar was among the forts which were 
reserved by the governmdht and never entrusted to jdgirddrs 
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or estate-holders. The fort of Purandhar passed to Maloji, 
the grandfather of Sivaji, when Bahadur Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar (1596-1600) granted him Poona and Supa. In 
1665 it was invested by the forc<?s of Aurangzeb, under the 
command of Raja Jai Singh, the famous Rajput general, 
assisted by the Afghan Dilawar Khan. Though the defence 
by Baji Prabhu, a Deshpande of Mahad, who was the com¬ 
mandant of the fort, was obstinate, Sivaji appears to have been 
so intimidated at the i)rospect of the fall of Purandhar that he 
surrendered it, together with Sinhgarh, and entered the service 
of Aurangzeb. He revolted, however, and recaptured Puran¬ 
dhar in 1670. After the power of the Peshwiis at Poona had 
superseded that of the descendants of Sivaji, Purandhar was 
the usual stronghold to which the Peshwas retreated when 
unable to remain in safety at their capital. Here, in 1776, 
was concluded a treaty between the British Government and 
the Marathi! States; but its conditions were never fulfilled, 
being overruled by the subsequent Treaty of Salbai in 1782 
between the British Ciovernment and Sindhia, at the close of 
the second Maratha War. In 1818 Purandhar was invested by 
a British force under General Pritzler. On March 14 a mortar 
battery opened on it ; and on the 15th Vazirgarh admitted 
a British garrison. As Vazirgarh commanded Purandhar, the 
commandant had to accejit the terms given to thirt garrison, 
and the British colours were hoisted at Purandhar on 
March 16, 1818. 'Phe fort commands a passage through the 
hills, called the Purandhar 

Rajmachi (or ‘ the royal terrace ’).—An isolated double- 
peaked fortified hill on the main line of the Western Ghats, 
in the Maval tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 
18° 50' N. and 73® 24' E., about 6 miles north of the Bor 
Pass. It can be visited from Khandfila or Lonauli. From 
the Konkan, thickly wooded at the base, its sides rise about 
2,000 feet in steep rock slojies which, as they near the crest 
of the hill, grow gradually treeless and bare. Above the crest 
from the flat hill-top towers a rocky neck about 200 feet high 
with at either end a short fortified tower-like head, the inner, 
Srivardhan (‘luck’s increase’), high and pointed, the outer, 
Manranjan (‘heart gladdener’), lower and flat-topped. A 
tongue of land about 300 yards broad joins Rajmachi to the 
rough plateau that runs along the crest of the Ghats north 
from Khandala. Across this tongue of land, half a mile from 
the foot of the central hill-top, is a strong stone wall 17 feet 
high and 8 thick, with a parapet loOpholed for musketry, and 
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with bastions at intervals pierced for cannon. A wide stretch 
of tilled land within this line of wall ensured the garrison a full 
supply of grain, grass, and fuel. From this upland, at a safe 
distance from the neighbouring heights, the central hill-top 
rises 300 to 400 feet high*, a sheer, black, overhanging cliff 
crowned by a battlemented peak, and towards the west 
strengthened by a double line of encircling walls. On the 
crest of the neck that joins the two peaks, fronting a small 
temple of Bhairav, stand three old stone lamp-pillars or 
dipmdls^ and two small, quaintly carved stone chargers ready 
saddled and bridled for the god. The temple, which is little 
more than a hut, has three pairs of small, black stone images 
of Bhairav and his wife Jogeshvari, presented, according to 
tradition, by Sivaji, Sahu, and BajI Rao Peshwa. Srivardhan, 
the eastern and higher fort, less sheer to the south than to the 
north, is in places strengthened by a triple line of wall. On 
the south side, through the ruined gateway, is reached a 
chamber cut in the rock, once used as a granary or storehouse, 
and close by* is a large rock-cut reservoir. On the north, in 
a narrow ledge of the steep cliff, hollowed into the hill and 
always sheltered from the sun, is a cistern with an unfailing 
supply of pure water. The inner fortification, with a few 
ruined dwellings, encloses the central peak, the gad?ii or 
‘ stronghold.' IManranjan, the outer hill, less completely pro¬ 
tected by nature, is very carefully fortified with two high 
strong lines of wall. The outer line, running along the crest 
of the cliff, encloses some cisterns and reservoirs of cut stone ; 
the inner, encircling the flat hill top, has within it the powder 
magazine, a long, low, tomb-like, roofless building of very 
closely fitting cut stone, and close to it the ruins of the com¬ 
mandant’s house and a cistern. The western wall commands 
the delightful prospect that gives the fort its name. Below 
lies the royal terrace, wooded and stream-furrowed to the 
north, bare and well-tilled to the west, and to the south laid 
out in fields with a small lake and a shady hamlet of Koli 
huts. North and south, beyond the plateau, stretches the 
main line of the Western Ghats, their sides rising from deep 
evergreen forests in bare black cliffs, to the rough, thinly 
wooded, part-tilled terrace that extends eastwards into the 
Deccan plain and along the crest, broken by wild, ro(?ky 
peaks and headlands, from Harischandragarh 50 miles to the 
no.’th to Bhojya 18 miles to the south. Westwards stretch 
outlying spurs and ranges with deep, water-worn valleys and 
steep, well-wooded side^. Far off to the right rise Mahuli, 

Jb. I. Mm 
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Gotaura, Tungar, and the Salsette hills ; in front, beyond the 
long flat backs of Matheran and Prabal, lie the harbour, island, 
and city of Bombay; and to the left sweeps the long range 
of hills that passes by Nagothna and Sagargarh from the 
Western Ghats to the extreme West of Alibag. 

The first notice of Rajmachi is in 1648, when it was taken 
by Sivajl. In 1713 the fort surrendered to Angria, and was 
ceded by him in 1730 to the second Peshwa Baji Rao 
(1721-40). In 1776 the impostor Sadoba, a Kanaujia Brah¬ 
man who called himself Sadashiv Rao Bhau, took the greater 
part of the Konkan and came to the Bor I'ass. Here he was 
opposed for a time, but eventually carried the Pass, and 
received offers of submission from Rajmachi. The Poona 
ministers then occupied his attention with pretended overtures 
of submission, until two of the Peshwa’s officers suddenly fell 
on him in the neighbourhood of Rajmachi, and drove him 
and his force to the Konkan. In the last Maratha War of 
1818 the fort surrendered without resistance. 

Sasvad.-—Head-ciuarters of the Purandhar tdluka of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in 18° 21' N. and 74® 2' K., on the 
left bank of tlie Karha river, 16 miles south-east of I^oona 
city. Population (1901), 6,294. Sasvad was the original 
Deccan home of the J^eshwa’s family. Beyond the town, 
across the Karha river, stands the old palace of tlyi Peshwa, 
now us(*d as the Collector's office. Near the junction of the 
Karha and one of its minor tributaries is a walled building, 
the palace of the great Brahman family Purandharc of Puran¬ 
dhar, whose fortunes for upwards of a century were closely 
connected with those of the Peshwas. This latter palace was 
formerly strongly fortified, and in 1S18 was garrisoned and 
held out for ten days against a detachment of British troops. 
About 1840 the IVIIrs of Sind were confined in Sasvad. There 
is a mosque built entirely of Ilemadpanti pillars and remains. 
The municipality, which was established in 1869, had during 
the decade ending 190T an average income of Rs. 5,900. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,700. The town contains a Sub- 
Judge's court, a dispensary, and four schools with 440 pupils, 
one of which is for girls with an attendance of 60. Sasvad 
is a station of the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, 
which works in the surrounding villages and supports one 
school. 

Shivner. —Hill fort of the town of Junnar, in the Juhnar 
tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19° 12' N, and 
73*^ 52' E., not far from Harischandragarh, and about 56 miles 
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north of Poona city. The hill of Shivner rises over 1,000 
feet, and stretches about a mile across the plain. It is triangular 
in shape, narrowing from a southern base of about 800 yards 
to a point of rock in the PiOrth. Near the south, the lower 
slopes of its eastern face are crossed by a belt of rock 40 or 
50 feet high. The south-west of the hill is broken, and about 
half-way up is strengthened by outworks and bastioned walls. 
During the first and second and probably the third centuries 
after Christ, the hill seems to have been a great Buddhist 
centre. About 50 cells and chapels remain. They arc found 
on three sides of the hill, but most of them arc cut in its 
eastern face. Shivner was granted in 1599 to Sivaji’s grand¬ 
father, Maloji Bhonsla ; and here in 1627 Sivaji was born. 
It was often taken and retaken ; and once, in 1670, the forces 
of Sivaji himself were beaten back by its Mughal garrison. 
Besides its five gates and solid fortifications, it is celebrated 
for its deep springs. They rise in pillared tanks of great 
depth, supjioscid to he coeval with the series of Buddhist cave.s 
which i)ierce the lower i)ortion [of the scarj). The fort com¬ 
mands the road leading to the Nanaghat and Malsejghat, 
formerly the chief line of communication between this part 
of the Deccan and the coast. 

[For further information respecting Shivner fort and caves, 
see the Gi^zetteer of the Botnbay Preside?iC}\ vol. xviii, part iii, 
pp. 153-63, 184-201 (Bombay, 1885).] 

Sinhgarh (‘lion’s fort’).—Hill fort in the Havcli tdhfka of 
Poona District, Bombay, situated in iS^ 22' N. and 73^45' E., 
about 12 miles south-west of Poona cit}^ on one of the highest 
points of the Sinhgarh-Bhul 'shwar range, 4,322 feet above sea- 
level, and about 2,300 feet above the plain. Population (1901), 
1,142. On the north and south Sinhgarh is a huge rugged 
mountain with a very steep ascent of nearly half a mile. From 
the slope rises a great wall of black rock more than 40 feet 
high, crowned by nearly ruined fortifications. The fort is 
approached by pathways and by two gates. The north-east 
or Poona gate is at the end of a winding ascent up a steep 
rocky spur ; the Kalyan or Konkan gate to the south-west 
stands at the end of a less difficult ascent, guarded by three 
gateways, all strongly fortified and each commanding the othen 
The outer fortifications, which consist of a strong stone wall 
flankfd with towers, enclose a nearly triangular space about 
2 miles round. The north face of the fort is naturally strong; 
the south face, which was stormed by the British in 1818, is 
the weakest. The triangular plateau within the walls is resorted 
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to as a health resort by the European residents of Poona in 
the hot months of April and May, and has several bungalows. 
The fort was originally known as Kondhana. In 1340 Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak is recorded to^have blockaded it. In i486 
it fell to the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty on his capture 
of Shivner. In 1637 Kondhana was given up to Bijapur. In 
1647 Sivaji acquired the fort by means of a large bribe to its 
Muhammadan commandant, and changed its name to Sinh- 
garh. In 1662, on the approach of a Mughal army under 
Shaista Khan, Sivaji fled from Supa to Sinhgarh ; and from 
Sinhgarh he made his celebrated surprise on Shaista Khan's 
residence in Poona. In 1665 a Mughal force blockaded Sinh¬ 
garh, and Sivaji submitted. In 1670 it was retaken by Tanaji 
Malusre, this capture forming one of the most daring exploits 
in Maratha history. Between 1701 and 1703 Aurangzeb be¬ 
sieged Sinhgarh. After three and a half months' siege the fort 
was bought from the commandant, and its name changed to 
Bakhshindabaksh, or ‘God's gift.' In 1706,‘us soon as the 
Mughal troops marched from Poona to Ihjapur, ShankrajI 
Narayan Sachiv, chief manager of the country round, retook 
Sinhgarh and other forts. Sinhgarh remained with the Mara- 
ihas till the war of 1818, when it was carried by storm by 
General Pritzler. 

Sirur Town (or Godnadi).—Head-quarters of the tdluka 
of the same name in Poona District, Bombay, situated in 
18° 50' N. and 74° 20' E., on the Ghod river, 36 miles north- 
cast of Poona city and 34 miles south-west of Ahmadnagar. 
Elevation, about 1,750 feet above sea-level. Po{)ulation (1901), 
7,212. The country around is hilly and uncultivated. Sirur 
has been a municipality since 1868, with an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 13,000. It contains many money-lenders, 
traders, and shopkeepers, who trade in cloth and grain. At 
the weekly market on Saturdays large numbers of cattle and 
horses are sold. The garrison of Sirur consists of a regiment 
of native cavalry. The most notable monument in the 
cemetery is the tomb of Colonel W. Wallace (1809), who is 
still remembered at Sirur as Sat Rurush^ ‘ the holy man.' 
^Except Brahmans and Marwaris, all the Hindus of Sirur and 
neighbouring villages worship at Colonel Wallace's tomb. At 
harvest-time the villagers bring firstfruits of grain as naif^elja, 
qr ‘food for the saintly spirit.' At a hamlet about 2 miles 
south of the town a Hindu fair attended by about 3,000 per¬ 
sons is held yearly in March or April. The town contains five 
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boys’ schools with 385 pupils, and two girls’ schools with 177. 
A branch of the American Marathi Mission maintains two 
orphanages and four schools, including an industrial school. 
One of the late members of the mission planted an extensive 
agave plantation here, the jllants having been specially pro¬ 
cured from Mexico. A branch of the Salvation Army was 
founded in 1893. 

Talegaon-Dabhade. —Town in the Maval idluka of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in 18° 43' N. and 73° 41' E., 20 
miles north-west of Poona city, on the south-east branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 5,238. 
Talegaon takes its second name from the family of Dabhade, 
its hereditary pdtels^ who played a foremost part in the Maratha 
conquest of Gujarat during the first part of the eighteenth 
century. The most distinguished member, Khande Rao Da¬ 
bhade, was appointed Senapati, or commander-in-chief, in 1716. 
The present representative ranks as a first-class Sardar in the 
Deccan. Talegaon was the farthest point reached by the 
British force sent from Bombay in 1779 to restore Raghunath 
Rao to Poona as Peshwa. Finding the town burnt before 
them and being surrounded by a Maratha army, they threw 
their guns into the large tank, retreated by night to \Vatx;.\on, 
three miles farther west, and there agreed to a humiliating 
capitulatiojj. In 1817, five days after the battle of Kirkce, 
two British officers, brothers of the name of Vaughan, while 
on their way from Bombay to Poona, were seized and hanged 
here by the roadside. Their graves are 20 yards off the road. 
The municipality was established in 1866, and had an average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,100. In 1903 - 4 
the income was Rs. 6,800. The large tank to the west of the 
town provides an ample supply of drinking-water. The town 
contains a dispensary, three boys’ schools with 190 pupils, and 
one girls’ school with 132. Two schools are maintained by 
the local branch of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

[‘The Bakhar of the Dabhades,’ Times of India, February 2, 
1907.] 

Talegaon-Dhamdhere. —Village in the Sirur tdluka of 
Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18° 40' N. and 74® 9' E., 
20 miles north-east of Poona city. Population (1901), 6,468. 
The Maratha family of Dhamdhere has long held the foremost 
place in Talegaon, and its name is given to the town to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Talkcaon-Dabhade in the Maval tdinka of 
Poona District. A weekly market is held on Mondays. The 
annual fair in February ^March is attended by about 3,000 
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people, to visit the shrine of Natha, a saint who lived in Sivaji’s 
time. The village possesses many temples, a dispensary, and 
four schools with 162 boys and 9 girls. A branch of the 
Salvation Army is stationed here. 

Valha.—Village in the Purand'har tdluka of Poona District, 
Bombay, situated in ii' N. and 74° 9' E., about 15 
miles south-east of Sasvad. Population (1901), 4,929. Valha' 
has a weekly market held on Tuesday. According to a 
Maratha legend Valha was the residence of Valmiki, the author 
of the Ramayana. Valmiki is said to have been a Roll, and 
his popular designation in song and folklore is Valhya Koli. 
I’he town contains one school with 166 pu])ils. 

Wadgaon Town. — Head-quarters of the Maval tdluka 
of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18° 44' N. and 73° 
28' E., on the south-east branch of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, 23 miles north-west of I^oona city. Population 
(1901), 1,248. It was the scene of the disgraceful convention 
of Wadgaon, by which in 1778-9 the commanders of the 
Bombay army, which had been sent to restore Raghunath Rao 
to Poona, agreed to give up to the Marathas all the British 
conquests since 1773 as the price of being allowed to retreat. 
The town contains a Sub-J udge’s court and the revenue offices 
of the id/uka, and one school with 52 pupils, 
liomi- Satara District.—I^istrict in the Central Division of the 

Bombay I’residcncy, lying between 16® 48' and 18° ii' N. and 
anff hill 73® 36^ and 74^58^ E., with an area of 4,825 square miles. It 
and river bounded Oil the north by the States of Bhor and Phaltan 

systems. 

and the Nira river, separating it from Poona; on the east 
by Sholajiur District and the States of Aundh and Jath; on 
the south by the river Varna, separating it from the States of 
Kolhapur and Sangli, and by a few villages of Belgaum District; 
and on the west, along the Western Ghats, by the Districts of 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri. 

From Mahabaleshwar in the north-west corner of the District, 
4,717 feet above the sea, start two hill ranges of equal height 
and nearly at right angles to each other—one the main range of 
the Western Ghats running towards the south for sixty miles, 
and the other the Mahadeo range of hills, which, going first in 
an easterly and then in a south-easterly direction, extends 
toVards the eastern boundary, where it sinks gradually into the 
plain. These hills throw out numerous spurs over the District, 
forming the valleys of the several streams which make up the 
head-waters of the Kistna, one of the largest rivers in South¬ 
ern India. Except near Mahabalcshf^'ar, and in the valley of 
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the Koyna, the hills of the District are very low and have a 
strikingly bare and rugged aspect. The Mahadeo range, even 
in the rainy season, is but scantily covered with verdure. The 
hills are bold and abrupt, presenting in many cases bare scarps 
of black rock and looking at a distance like so many 
fortresses. The highest point of the Western Ghats in the 
District is Mahauat.eshwar. The crest of the range is 
guarded by five forts : PRATArcARH the northernmost, Maka- 
randgarh 7 miles south, Jangli-Jaigarh 30 miles south of 
Makarandgarh, Bhairavgarh 10 miles south of Jangli-Jaigarh, 
and Prachitgarh about 7 miles south of Bhairavgarh. 

Within Satara limits are two river systems: the Bhima 
system in a small part of the north-east, and the Kistna system 
throughout the rcist of the District. A narrow belt beyond the 
Mahadeo hills drains north into the Nira, and the north-east 
corner of the District drains south-east along the Man. The 
total area of the Bhima system, including part of the Wai 
taliika^ the ^yhole of Phaltan, and the tdluka of Man* is 
probably about i,too miles, while the area of the Kistna system 
is 4,000, Of the Kistna’s total length of 800 miles, 150 
are within this I.)istrict. It rises on the eastern brow of the 
Mahabaleshwar plateau. The six feeders on the right bank of 
the Kistna arc the Kudali, Vena, Urmodi, Tarli, Koyna, and 
Varna; tiA; two on the left are the Vasna and Verla. Of the 
Bhima river system, the chief Satara representatives are the 
Nira in the north and the Man in the north-cast. I'he Nira 
rises within the limits of the State of Bhor, and running through 
Wai, l^haltan, and Malsiras in Sholapur, after a total length of 
130 miles, falls into the Bhima. The Man river rises in the 
hills in the north-west of the Man tdluka, and, after a course of 
100 miles through that tdluka and the Atpadi inahdl of Auiidh 
State and through Sangola and Pandharpur in Sholapur, joins 
the Bhima at Sarkoli, ro miles south-east of Pandharpur. 

The whole of Satara lies within the Deccan trap area. Geology. 
As in other parts of the Western Deccan, the hills are layers 
of soft or amygdaloid trap, separated by flows of hard basalt 
and cai)ped by laterite or iron-clay. 

The botanical features of Satara arc similar to those of Botany, 
adjacent Deccan Districts. The spurs and slopes that bran^:h 
east from the Western Ghats are covered by teak mixed with 
brush-wood. As is usual in the Deccan, the cultivated parts 
have but few trees, though mango groves are common near 
towns and villages. Most of the roadsides are wtII shaded 
with^avenues of banyan ^nd mango. Several types of flowering 
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plants are found on the hills, notably the Capparis^ Hibiscus, 
ImpatienSy Crotalariay Indigofera, Smithia, Kalanchoe, Am- 
mania, Senecio, Lobelia, Jasminum, as well as fine examples of 
the orchid family. Oranges, limes^ figs, and pomegranates are 
widely grown; but an attempt to introduce European fruit 
trees at Panchgani has met with indifferent success. Maha- 
baleshwar strawberries have gained a well-deserved reputation. 

In the west near the Ghats, chiefly in the Koyna valley 
and the Mala pass hills, are found the tiger, leopard, bear, and 
a few sdmbar and small deer. In the east antelope or black 
buck, and the chinkdra or Indian gazelle, are met with in 
certain sparsely populated tracts. Common to both east and 
west are the hare, monkey, and hog. The Vena, Kistna, 
Koyna, and Varna rivers are fairly slocked with fish. Game¬ 
birds are not numerous, the chief being the common sand- 
grouse, the painted partridge, common grey partridge, quail, 
and snipe. From December to March the demoiselle crane is 
to be found in flocks on some of the rivers asd reservoirs. 
Herons and egrets are common. Of the ibis four species, and 
of duck seven species, are to be seen on the larger rivers. 

According to the height above, and distance from, the 
sea, the climate varies in different parts of the District. In the 
east, esficcially in the months of April and May, the heat is 
considerable. But near the Ghats it is much more tnoderate, 
being tempered by the sea-breeze. 1'he temperature falls as 
low as 58° in January and reaches 100° and over in May. 
During the south-west monsoon the fresh westerly breeze 
makes the climate agreeable. Again, while few parts of Jndia 
have a heavier and more continuous rainfall than the western 
slope of the AVestern Ghats, in some of the eastern tdlukas the 
supply is very scanty. The average annual rainfall at Maha- 
baleshwar is nearly 300 inche.s, while in Satara town it is only 
41 inches, and in some places farther east it is as little as 20 
inches. The west of the District draws almost its whole rain- 
supply from the south-west monsoon between June and 
October. Some of the eastern tdlukas, however, have a share 
in the north-east monsoon, and rain falls there in November 
and December. The May or ‘mango’ showers, as they are 
called, also influence the cultivator’s prospects. 

It seems probable that, as in the rest of the Bombay Deccan 
and Konkan, the Andhra or Satavahana kings (200 u.p.- 
A.D. 218), and probably their Kolhapur branch, held Satara till 
the third or fourth century after Christ, For the nine hundred 
years ending early in the fourteenth century with the Muh^m- 
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madan overthrow of the Deogiri Yadavas, no historical in¬ 
formation regarding Satara is available ; and most of the 
Devanagari and Kanarese inscriptions which commonly exist 
on old temples have not yet been translated. Still, as inscribed 
stones and copperplates have been found in the neighbouring 
Districts of Ratnagiri and Belgaum and the State of Kolhapur, 
it is probable that the early and Western Chalukyas held 
Satara District from about 550 to 750 ; the Rashtrakfitas to 
973 ; the Western Chalukyas, and under them the Kolhapur 
Silaharas, to about 1190; and the Deogiri Yadavas till -the 
Muhammadan conquest of the Deccan about 1300, 

The first Muhammadan invasion took place in 1294, and 
the Yadav^a dynasty was overthrown in 1318. The Muham¬ 
madan power was then fairly established, and in 1347 the 
Bahmani dynasty rose to power. On the fall of the Bahmanis 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, each chief set up for 
himself; the Bijapur Sultans finally asserted themselves, and 
under them Uie Marathas arose. Satara, with the adjacent 
Districts of Poona and Sholapur, formed the centre of the 
Maratha power. It was in this District and in the adjacent 
tracts of the Konkan that many of the most famous acts in 
Maratha history occurred. Sivaji first became prominent by 
the murder of tlie Raja of Javli close to Mahabaleshwar, and 
by the capture of the strong fort of Vasota and the conquest of 
Javli. He then built the stronghold of Prata[)garh (1656), 
against which the Bijapur Sultan directed a large force under 
Afzal Khan with the object of subduing his rebellious vassal. 
Sivaji met Afzal Khan in a conference underneath the walls of 
Pratapgarh, slew him with the famous 7 \igh-nak (steel tiger's 
claw), and routed his army in the confusion that ensued. 
Numerous acquisitions of territory followed, including the 
capture of Satara in 1673 ; and Sivaji shortly found himself in 
a position to organize an independent government, placing his 
capital at Raigarh, where he was crowned in 1674. On the 
death of Sivaji in 1680 the fortune of the Marathas was 
temporarily overshadowed. Dissensions occurred between his 
sons Rajaram and Sambhaji; and though the latter, as the 
elder, established his claim to succeed, he was surprised and 
captured by the Mughals under Aurangzeb in 1689, and put to 
death. Rajaram was equally unable to stay the advance of 
the emperor, and in 1700 the capture of Satara crowned the 
efforts of Aurangzeb to reassert his power in the Maratha 
territory. In 1707 Aurangzeb died, and Sambhaji's son Sahu 
was ^released. Aided l 5 y his minister Balaji Viswanath, the 
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first of the Peshwas, he secured Sivaji’s possessions in the face 
of the opposition of Tara Bai, Rajaram’s widow. The re¬ 
mainder of Sahu’s reign was devoted to freeing himself from 
the power of Delhi, and asserting his right to levy chanth and 
sardeshmiikhi in outlying portions of the Deccan. He was 
gradually superseded in authority by his able minister the 
Peshwa, who, on his death in 1749, removed the Maratha 
capital to Poona. Titular kings continued to reside at Satara 
until the power of the Peshwa was broken in 1818. 

'Die territory was thereupon annexed ; but the British, with 
a politic generosity, freed the titular Maratha Raja (the de¬ 
scendant of Sivaji) from the Peshvva’s ccmtrol, and assigned 
to him the principality of Satara. Captain Grant Duff was 
a{)pointed his tutor until he should gain some experience in 
rule. In April, 1822, the Satara territory was formally handed 
over to the Raja, and thenceforward was managed by him 
entirely. After a time he became im])atient of the control 
exercised by the British Government; and as h® persisted in 
intriguing and holding communications with other princes, in 
contravention of his engagements, he was dej)Osed in 1839, 
and sent as a state prisoner to Benares, and his brother Shahji 
was jilaced on the throne. This prince, who did much for the 
improvement of his people, died in 1848 without male heirs; 
and after long deliberation it was decided that the State 
should bo resumed by the British Government. Liberal pen¬ 
sions were granted to the Raja’s three widows, and they were 
allowed to live in the palace at Satara. The survivor of these 
ladies died in 1874, During the Mutiny a widespread con- 
st)iracy was discovered at Satara to restore the Maratha power 
with assistance from the North; but the movement was 
suppressed with only trifling disturbances. 

Besides the Buddhist caves near Karad and AV^ai there 
are groups of caves and cells, both Buddhist and Brahmanical, 
at Bhosa in 'J'asgaon, Malavdi in the Man tdluka^ Kundal 
in the State of Aundh, Patan in Patan, and Pateshwar in 
Satara. Wai is locally believed to be Vairatnagari, the scene 
of the thirteenth year of exile of the Pandavas. Satara, Chan- 
dan, and Vandan forts, situated 10 miles north-cast of Satara, 
WQre built by the Panhala kings about 1190. 

Except the Jama Masjid at Karad and a mosque in Rahim- 
atpur the District has no Musalman remains. Sivaji builj; a 
few forts in Satara to guard the frontiers. The best known of 
these are the Mahimangarh fort in Man to guard the eastern 
frontier, Pratapgarh in Javli to secure access to his possessions 
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on the banks of the Nira and the Koyna and to strengthen the 
defences of the Par pass, and Vardhangarh. The District has 
a number of Hindu temples recently built at places of great 
sanctity, e.g. Mahuli, AV’ai, and Mahabaleshwar. 

I’he number of towns* and villages in Satara is 1,343. The 
The population at each of the last four enumerations has people, 
fluctuated as follows: (1872) 1,062,121, (1881) 1,062,350, 

(1891) 1,225,989, and (1901) 1,146,559. The decrease during 
the last decade was due to famine, and also to plague. The dis¬ 
tribution of the population by tdlukas in 1901 is shown below :— 
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Th«i Agricultural department’s returns give the total number of \illages as 1,358. 


4 'he towns are Sataka, the head-quarters, Wai, Ashta, 
IslamI’UR, Karad, Tasgaon, Mhasvao, and Mahaualesh- 
WAR. The average density of population is 238 persons per 
square mile; but the Man idluka, which is the most {)recarious, 
has only 103 persons per square mile. Marathi is the pre¬ 
vailing vernacular, being spoken by 95 per cent, of the people. 
Hindus include 95 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 3 per 
cent., the proportion of the latter being low’er than in any other 
District in the Presidency. The Jains, who number 18,483, 
are met with chiefly in the villages in the south of the Valva 
and Tasgaon tdlukas. They bear the reputation of being 
laborious agriculturists, and contrast favourably with their 
neighbours the Marathas and Maratha Kunbis. They repre¬ 
sent a survival of the early Jainism, which was once the religion 
of the rulers of the kingdoms of the Carnatic. 
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Of the Hindu population, 584,000, or 54 per cent, are 
Marathas or Maratha Kunbis; 92,000, or 8 per cent., are 
Mahars; 46,000, or 4 per cent,, Brahmans; and 45,000, or 
4 per cent, Dhangars, or shepherds, who are mostly to be 
found in the hilly tract. Of the* remainder, the following 
castes are of importance: Chamars or leather-workers (17,000), 
Kumhars or potters (12,000), Lingayats (29,000), Mails or 
gardeners (28,000), Mangs (26,000), Nhavis or barbers (15,000), 
Kamoshis (21,000), and Sutars or carpenters (11,000). The 
Marathas or Maratha Kunbis, during the period of the Maratha 
ascendancy (1674-1817), furnished the majority of the fighting 
men. The Mavlas, Sivajfs best soldiers, were drawn from the 
ghtl/md/ka (*hill-top’) portion of the District During the last 
Iialf-century they have become (juiet and orderly, living almost 
entirely by agriculture. Dark-skinned, and as a rule small, 
they are active and capable of enduring much fatigue. Brah¬ 
mans, largely employed as priests or government servants, are 
found in large numbers in the towns of Satap and Wai. 
Agriculture is the main occupation of the people, support- 
ing 73 per cent, of the total; 12 per cent, are supported by 
industry, and r per cent by commerce. 

In 1901, 957 native Christians were enumerated, chiefly 
in Javli, Koregaon, Satiira, and Wai. I'hc American Mission 
began work in the District in 1834, when a girls’ scihool was 
opened at Mahabaleshwar. 'i'ill 1849 l^be school was removed 
to Satara every year during the rainy season. Since 1849 
Satara has had resident missionaries. 

The soils belong to three main classes: red in the hills and 
black and light in the plains. The black soil, which is gener¬ 
ally found near the river banks, is most widely distributed 
in the Kistna valley, making it the richest garden and ‘dry- 
crop’ land in the District. Near the heads of the streams 
which issue from the Western Ghats, the red soil of the valleys 
yields most of the rice grown. 

Satara is mostly ryohvdri^ about one-fifth of the total area 
being hidm or /dgir land. The chief statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4 arc shown in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

Jowdr and bdjra^ the staple food of the people, occupy 1,479 
sqpare miles in almost equal proportions. Rice-fields (69) are 
found in the valleys of the Ghats, especially along the Koyna 
river. Wheat occupies 77 square miles. In the west, ndch 7 ii 
(69) and vari (69) are the principal crops. Pulses occupy 478 
square miles, chiefly gram, iur^ kulith^ udid, tnug^ and math. 
In the Kistna valley sugar-cane and * ground-nuts are exten- 
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sively cultivated. Chillies occupy 14 square miles, and cotton 
covers 28 square miles in the east of the District. At Maha- 
baleshwar and Panchgani potatoes and strawberries are grown 
for the Poona and Bombay markets. Tobacco is an impor¬ 
tant crop in Satara, occupying 8,000 acres. 


Taluka. 

Total 

area. 

Cultivated 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Wai . 

.^92 

242 

16 

I 

71 

Man . 

629 

440 

H 

3 

70 

Javli . 

423 

240 

9 

2 

145 

Satara 

339 

2 28 

18 

2 

33 

Koregaon . 

34<5 

254 

II 

2 

42 

Khanapur . 


401 

16 

.3 

55 

Palan . 

438 

242 

9 

10 

III 

Karad 

378 

258 

19 

3 

51 

Khatao 

501 

362 

18 

1 3 

32 

Valva. 

545 

400 

I 

; 7 

63 

Tasgaon 

325 

259 

6 

' 2 

29 

Total 

• 

4.827* i 

3>326 

15.5 

38 

702 ' 


* This figure is based on the most recent information. Statistics are not 
available for 335 square miles of this area. 


In i860 an experiment was made in the cultivation of imphi Improve- 
{Holct^s saccharaiids) or Chinese sugar-cane. The crop reached 
a height of 8 feet and was much appreciated. During the ten tural 
years erfding 1904, more than 16 lakhs was advanced to the P^^cticc. 
cultivators under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 

Loans Acts. Of this sum, 9 lakhs was advanced in the three 
years ending 1901-2. 

Satara has two breeds of cattle, the local and the khilari^ Cattle, 
which is said to come from the east. Thougli larger and more 
muscular, the khilari is somewhat more delicate and short¬ 
lived than the local cattle. The valley of the Man used to be 
famous for its horses. All interest in horse-breeding has now 
died out, and, except in the ca.se of the chiefs and wealthy 
landowners, the animals ridden arc seldom more than ponies. 

Sheep and goats are bred locally, few of them cither coming 
into the District or leaving it. Goats are valued chiefly for 
their milk. One breed of goats whose long hair is twisted into 
ropes is kept by Dhangars. Surat goats are occasionally 
imported. Pigs are reared by Vadars and Kaikadis, ^nd 
donkeys as pack-animals by Lamanis, Kumbars, and Vadars. 

!NJules are used as pack-animals sparingly, and camels arc 
rarely seen. 

A total area of 154^ square miles, or 6 per cent., was irrigated Irrigation, 
in ^1903-4, the principal sources of supply being Government 
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canals and channels (ii square miles), tanks and wells (88), 
other sources (55^). The chief irrigation works are: the 
Kistna, Chikhli, and Rewari canals, the Yerla and Man river 
works, and the lakes at Mhasvad and Mayni. The Kistna 
canal, which has its head-works 2 miles above Karad, has an 
unfailing supply of water, and irrigates 6 square miles in the 
tdlukas of Karad, Valva, and Tasgaon. The works, which 
cost 8 lakhs, were opened in 1868, and can supply 12,000 
acres. The Chikhli, Rewari, and Oondoli canals cost respec¬ 
tively Rs. 57,000, Rs. 59,000, and 4 lakhs, and can supply 
1,500, 1,900, and 2,000 acres. The Yerla river works, begun 
in 1867 and finished in 1868, the right-bank canal being 9 and 
the left 8A miles long, are siipj)leniented by the Nehra lake, 
finished in 1880-1, with a capacity of 523,000,000 cubic feet. 
The whole scheme involved a cost of nearly 8 lakhs up to 
1903- 4, and commands an irrigable area of 5,000 acres. The 
Mhasvad lake, having a catchment area of 480 square miles 
and a full supply depth of 67 feet, completed at a ^'ost of nearly 
21 lakhs, covers an area of 6 square miles and can hold 
2,633,000,000 cubic feet of water. It includes a large lake 
on the Man river in the Man idluka, and also a high-level 
canal (13 miles long) commanding the area between the 
Man and the Bhima. The Mayni lake, on a tributary of the 
Yerla, cost about 4^ lakhs, and commands 4,800 acre'^. 

The water-supply in the west is plentiful, hut there is much 
scarcity in the east during the hot season. The su])ply comes 
partly from rivers and partly from numerous ponds and wells. 
It is estimated that there are 32,600 wells in the District, of 
which 27,000 are used for irrigation. The cost of building 
wells varies greatly. They are of every description, from holes 
sunk in the rock or soil to carefully built wells faced with stone. 

Forests cover an area of 702 square miles (including one 
square mile of protected forest), of which 616 square miles 
in charge of the Forest department are administered by a 
divisional and a subdivisional ofificer. The forests are scat¬ 
tered over the District, and are much broken by private and cul¬ 
tivated land. In the west, the belt of evergreen forest along 
the line of the Western Ghats is divided into six fairly compact 
ranges with little cultivated land between. The seven eastern 
ranges are bare hills, with here and there a little scrub and 
teak. The forests of the western tdlukas have a large store 
of timber and firewood. Jdmlml^ gela ( Vangueria spinosa)^ and 
pesha {Cylicodaphfie Wightlana) grow on the main ridge of the 
Western Ghats, and small teak on the iJastern slopes. Sandal- 
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wood is occasionally found, and the mango, jack, and guava 
are often grown for their fruit. Patches of bamboo sometimes 
occur. A cinchona plantation, established in Lingmala near 
Mahabaleshwar, has proved a failure. In 1903-4 the forest 
revenue amounted to Rs. 46,000. 

Iron is found in abundance on the Mahabaleshwar and Minerals. 
Mahadeo hills, and was formerly worked by the Musalman 
tribe of Dhavads. Owing, however, to the fall in the value of 
iron and the rise in the price of fuel, smelting is now no longer 
carried on. Manganese occurs embedded in laterite in the 
neighbourhood of Mahabaleshwar. The other mineral pro¬ 
ducts are building stone (trap in the plains and laterite on the 
hills), road-metal, and limestone. 

Cotton is spun by women of the Kunbl, Mahar, and Mang Arts and 
castes. The yarn thus prepared is made up by Hindu weavers 
of the Sali or Koshti caste, and by Muhammadans, into cloth, 
tape, and ropes, lllankels {kaf?ib/is\ which command a large 
sale, are woven by men of the Dhangar caste. Satara brass 
dishes and Shirala lamps are w'ell-known throughout the 
])cccan. Notwithstanding the great number of carpenters, 
wheels and axles for cart-making have to be brought from 
Chiplun in Ratnagiri. Paper is manufactured to some extent. 

The District exports grain and oilseeds, a certain number of Commerce, 
blankets, small quantity of coarse cotton cloth, chillies, gur 
(unrefined sugar), and a little raw cotton. The chief imports ^ 
are cotton i)iece-goods, hardware, and salt. The Southern 
Mahratta Railway has largely increased the trade with Poona 
and Relgaum, and at the same time has diminished the road 
traffic between those jdaces. The road-borne traffic with 
Chiplun in Ratnagiri I 3 istrict is, however, still considerable, 
the exports being unrefined sugar, blankets, and cloth, and the 
imports spices, salt, coco-nuts, and sheets of corrugated iron. 

Weekly or bi-weekly markets are held in large villages and 
towns, such as Mhasvad, which is famous for its blankets, and 
Belavdi for its cattle. The trade-centres arc Wai, Satara, 

Karad, Tasgaon, and Islampur. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway traverses the centre of the Communi- 
District for 115 miles from north to south. The total Railways 

of roads is 433 miles metalled, and 284 unmetalled. Of thesg, and roads. 
159 miles of metalled and 264 of unmetalled road are main¬ 
tained by the local authorities, the remainder being in charge 
of tHe Public Works department. There are avenues of trees 
on about 400 miles. The Poona and Bangalore road, crossing 
the District from nprth t« south near the railway, and bridged 
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Famine. 


and metalled throughout, is the most important. A first-class 
road is maintained from Wathar station via Wai to Panchgani 
and Mahabaleshwar, whence it passes by the Fitzgerald ghat 
to Mahad in Kolaba, and another runs from Karad westwards 
to Chiplun in Ratnagiri and eastwards to Bijapur. An alter¬ 
native route to Mahabaleshwar runs through Satara town, and 
there are numerous feeder roads for the railway. 

The uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern Satara one 
of the parts of the Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer 
from failure of crops. 1'he earliest recorded is the famous 
famine known as Durga-devI, which, beginning in 1396, is said 
to have lasted twelve years, and to have spread over all India 
south of the Narbada. Whole Districts were emptied of their 
inhabitants; and for upwards of thirty years a very scanty 
revenue was obtained from the territory between the Clodavari 
and the Kistna. In 1520, mainly owing to military distur¬ 
bances, the crops in the Deccan were destroyed and a famine 
followed. In 1629-30 severe famine raged throughout the 
Deccan. The rains failed for two years in succession, causing 
great loss of life. According to local tradition, the famine of 
1791-2 was the worst ever known. It seems to have come 
after a series of bad years, when the evils of scanty rainfall 
were aggravated by disturbances and war. The native govern¬ 
ments granted large remissions of revenue, the exp^'^t of grain 
was forbidden, and a sale price was fixed. Rice was imported 
into Bombay from Bengal. The famine of 1802-3 ranks next 
in severity. It was most felt in Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholapur, Bijapur, and Dharwar; but it also pressed severely 
on Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Surat, and Cutch. This scarcity 
was mainly due to the ravages of Jaswant Rao Ilolkar and his 
Pindaris, who destroyed the early crops as they were coming to 
maturity and prevented the late crops being sown. This 
scarcity was followed by the failure of the late rains in 1803. 
The pressure was greatest in July and August, 1804, and was 
so grievous that, according to tradition, men lived on human 
flesh. Grain is said to have been sold at a shilling the pound. 
In 1824-5 a failure of the early rains caused considerable and 
widespread scarcity. In 1862 there was again distress on 
account of scanty rainfall. 

The early rains of 1876 were deficient and badly distributed, 
and the crops failed, distress amounting to famine over about 
one-half of the District, the east and south-east portions 
suffering most. This was followed by a partial failure of the 
rains in September and October, wht'n only a small area of late 
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crops could be sown. With high prices (millet at 8^ instead 
of i7i seers per rupee) and no demand for field work, the 
poorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government 
help began about the beginning of October. The long period 
of dry weather in July and* August, 1877, forced prices still 
higher, and caused much suffering; but the plentiful and 
timely rainfall of September and October removed all cause 
of anxiety. By the close of November the demand for special 
Government help had ceased. On May 19, 1877, when 
famine pressure was general and severe, 46,000 labourers were 
on relief works. The total cost of the famine was estimated 
at about 12 lakhs. In the eastern tdlukas the number of cattle 
decreased from 994,000 in 1876-7 to 775,000 in 1877-8. In 
1878 the cultivated area fell short of that in 1876 by about 
18,400 acres. 

In the famine of 1896-7 the District again suffered severely. 

In Deceniber, 1896, the number on relief works was 6,700. 

It rose to 27,000 in April, 1897, and then began to fall. The 
number on charitable relief was 5,000 in Se])tember, 1897. 

The last scarcity occurred in 1899-1900, when the late rains 
failed. The drought was specially marked in the region east 
of the Kistna river. Relief works were necessary in 1899. 

By May, 1900, 47,000 persons were on works, excluding 8,000 
dependent® and 2,000 in receiiit of gratuitous relief. 'The 
latter number rose to 17,000 in September. The distress 
continued till October, 1901, owing to the capricious rainfall 
of 1900. The total cost of the famine was estimated at 
16 lakhs, and the advances to agriculturists and remissions 
of land revenue amounted to 18 lakhs. It is calculated tliat 
there was a mortality of nearly 30,000 in excess of the iK^rmal, 
and that 200,000 cattle died. 

The Collector’s staff usually includes three Assistants or District. 

Deputies. The District is divided into eleven tdlukas : 

__ __ _ sions aiicl 

namely, Karad, Valva, Satara, Wai, Javli, Khanapur, stafi. 
Korf:gaon, Patan, Man, Khatao, and Tasgaon. The 
tdlukas of Valva and Wai include the petty divisions (pethds) 
of Shirala and Khandala, and Javli includes Malcolmpeth. 

Idle Collector is Political Agent for the Aundh and Phaltan 
States. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted for civil business Civil and 
by an Assistant Judge, one Subordinate Judge under the 
Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and eight other Subordinate 
Judges. There are usually 34 magistrates to administer 
criminal justice. The utual forms of crime are hurt, theft, 
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and mischief. Dacoity is common in the southern portion 
of the District. 

Before the rise of the Marathas and during their supremacy 
many surveys were made of parts or the whole of the Satara 
territory, apparently with the object of readjusting rather than 
of altering the assessment, which, under the name of kamal 
or rack rental, had remained the same for years. No accurate 
account of the Bijji])ur survey remains, but the standard of 
assessment was continued in some villages to the end of the 
Peshwas’ rule (1818). AVhen SivajT took the country (1655) 
he made a new but imperfect survey on the model of Malik 
Ambar’s, fixing two-fifths of the produce or its ecjuivalent in 
money as the g(jvernment share. The Mughals introduced 
the S5'stem of Todar Mai, fixing the assessment, not by 
measurement as in the districts coiKjuered earlier, but by the 
average ])roduce or its equivalent in money. In some cases 
Aurangzeb raised the rents for a few years as high as h(‘ 
could, and this amount was ever afterwards entered in the 
accounts as the kamal or rack rental. In the time of Balnji 
Bajj Rao some villages in Wai, Valva, Khanapur, and Karad 
were measured, but do not seem to have been assessed. Bajl 
Rao II introduced the farming or contract system, for both 
revenue and expenditure. IBc ('ontractors usually had civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and treated the landholders with the 
greatest harshness, d’he result of the excessive bids made by 
the contractors to jilcasc Baji Rao was that most villages were 
burdened with a heavy debt incurred on the responsibility 
of the headman and on behalf of the village. The first step 
after the establishment of the Satara Raja in 7818 was to 
abolish the contrat't system and to revert to a strictly personal 
or pyofwdr settlement: but the old and very heavy assessment 
rcmainctl. About 1822 the rates returned for good land 
varied from Rs. 18 to Rs. 1-2 per acre; for mixed land from 
Rs. 9 to 13 J annas ; and for ujfiands from Rs. 2-4 to 4-^ annas. 
The rate for garden land varied from Rs. 28 to Rs. 1-2. 
Between 1821 and 1829 Captain Adams surveyed all the lands 
of the State. The arable area was divided into numbers or 
fields, and the areas of all holdings and grants or indms were 
fixed. When in 1848 the District was resumed by the British 
Government, the revenue survey was introduced, beginning 
with Tasgaon in 1852-3, and comprising the whole of the 
District before 1883. A revision between 1888 and 1897 
disclosed an increase in cultivation of 7,000 acres. The 
revised settlement raised the total laild revenue from lakhs 
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to nearly 17 lakhs. Under the current survey settlement tlK‘ 
average rate of assessment for ‘dry’ land is 15 annas, for rice 
land Rs. 3--14, and for garden land Rs. 3-9. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees 



1880 1. 

1800-1. 

I goo- 1. 

1903-^4. 

Land revenue 

23,82 

2 . 3-04 

22,18 

29,43 

Total revenue 

29,79 

29 -. 3.3 

27,50 



I'hcre arc twelve municipalities in the District: Satara Mimici* 
CiTV, Wai, Rahimatj*ur, Karad, Islam i’ur, Asiita, Tas- 
GAON, Vita, Mayni, Mitasvad, Ma ha rales h war, and Satara boards. 
Suburban, with an aggregate income of lakhs. Local 
affairs outside these are managed by the District board and 
II local boards. Lhe total receipts of these boards in 1903-4 
was more than 2-| lakhs, the principal source of income being 
the Local fun^J cess ; and the ex})cnditurc was a little less than 
that sum. Of the total expenditure, nearly one lakh, or 
40 per cent., was laid out on roads and buildings in 1903-4. 

Dhe District Superintendent of police is assisted by an Police and 
Assistant Superintendent and two ins[)ect<)rs. There arc 
17 police stations and a total ])olice force of 966, of whom 
16 are cl:Ref constables, 196 head con.stables, and 754 con¬ 
stables. I'he mounted police number 7, under one daffadiir. 

The District contains 19 subsidiary jails, with accommodation 
for 424 prisoners. The daily average number of jirisoners 
during 1904 was 89, of whom 5 were females. 

Satara stands nineteenth among the twenty-four Districts Eduoalion 
of the l^residency in the literacy of its population, of whom 
4 per cent. (8 [ler cent, males and 0-3 females) could read 
and write in 1901. In 1865 there were 104 schools and 
6,100 pupils. The number of pujiils rose to 12,851 in 1881 
and to 23,168 in 1891, but fell in 1901 to 22,146. In 1903-4 
there were 352 public schools with 16,962 pupils, of whom 
1,519 were girls, besides 47 private schools with 878 pupils. 

Of the 352 institutions classed as public, one is managed by 
Government, 282 by the local board.s, and 36 by the municipal 
boards, 31 are aided and 2 unaided. The public schools 
include 3 high, 7 middle, and 342 primary schools. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 w^as more than 
1 1 lakhs. Of this. Local funds contributed Rs. 50,000, 
municipalities Rs. 10,000, and fees Rs. 25,000 About 74 per 
cent^ of the total was defoted to primary schools. 

N n 2 
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Hospitals 
and dis¬ 
pensaries. 


Vaccina¬ 

tion. 


In 1904 the Di.strict possessed 2 hospitals and 9 dispensaries 
and 7 other medical institutions, with accommodation for 
124 in-patients. About 106,960 persons were treated, in¬ 
cluding 8r8 in-patients, and 3,609 operations were performed. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 19,770, of which Rs. 11,370 
was met from municipal and local board funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was nearly 28,000, representing a proportion of 24 per 1,000 
of population, which is almost equal to the average for the 
Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xix (1885); 
W. W. Loch, Historical Account of the Poona, Sdtdra, and 
Sholdpur Districts (1877).] 

Wai Taluka.—North-western tdluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, lying between 17° 48' and 18° ii' N. and 73° 38' 
and 74° 13'K., with an area, including the petty subdivision 
or pcfha of Khandiila, of 391 scpiarc miles. It contains one 
town, Wai (population, 13,989), the head-ijuarters ; and 125 
villages. The population in 1901 was 94,377, compared with 
97,432 in 1891. The density, 241 persons per square mile, 
is almost equal to the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. 
Wai is surrounded and crossed in a number of directions by 
spurs of the Western (}hats, while it is divided by fhe Maha- 
deo range into two portions belonging to the valleys of the 
Kistna and Nlra rivers. The Kistna valley is the more fertile 
of the two; the country near the river is well wooded, and 
the hills in parts are fairly clothed with trees. The other half, 
telmed the Khandala petha, is bare and slopes towards the 
Nlra, which separates it from Poona District. Land is watered 
from both wells and streams. Near the Kistna the soil is 
good, elsewhere it is The annual rainfall averages 

slightly more than 33 inches. 

Man.— ITiluka of Satara District, Bombay, lying between 
17^ 27' and 17° 56' N. and 74® 17'and 74^53' E., with an area 
of 629 square miles. It contains one town, Mhasvad (popu¬ 
lation, 7,014), and 76 villages. The head-quarters are at 
Dahivadi. "J’hc population in 1901 was 64,889, compared 
w.’th 62,857 in 1891. It is the most thinly populated tdluka 
in the District, having a density of only 103 persons per square 
mile. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 92,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 7,000. The climate is decidedly hotter than 
the rest of the District, which is chiefly due to the low level of 
the tdluka and the fact of its being sTiut in on three sidys by 
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hills. Towards the north-west the hills form picturesque groups, 
their highest peaks crowned by the Varugarh and Tathvada 
forts ; and to the east of Dahivadi is a fine gorge, traversed by 
streams. But, except for a sparsely-wooded tract near the Man 
river, the country is barren,* rocky, and desolate. The annual 
rainfall, which averages 20 inches at Dahivadi, is variable and 
scanty, and hardly suffices for the proper cultivation of the 
small area of black soil in the idluka, 

Javli. —Northern tdluka of Satara District, Bonffiay, lying 
between 17° 32' and 17® 59' N. and 73® 36' and 73® 59' E., 
with an area, including the petty subdivision {petha) of 
Malcolmpeth, of 423 square miles. It contains one town, 
Malcolmpeth or Mahabai.eshwar (population, 5,299) ; and 
249 villages. The population in 1901 was 65,587, compared 
with 70,744 in 1891. The density, 155 persons per square 
mile, is much below the District average. 'The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 91,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 8,000. .throughout the hot season the Western Ghat 
hill tracts, which form a large part of the ialuka^ arc cool and 
breezy. Medha, the tdhtka head-quarters, has an average 
rainfall of 81 inches annually, while Mahabaleshwar receives 
292 inches. 

Satara Taluka, — Tdlukaoi Satara District, Bombay, lying 
between f7® 30' and 17® 50' N. and 73® 48' and 74*^ 10' E., 
with an area of 339 sejuare miles. It contains one town, 
Satara (population, 26,022), the District and tdlifka head¬ 
quarters; and 152 villages, d'he population in 1901 was 
128,391, compared with 139,892 in 1891. The density, 
379 persons per square mile, is the highest in the Distrtet. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was more than 
1*9 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 19,000. Satara includes die 
three valleys of the Kistna, Vena, and Urmodi rivers, which 
are open and slojie gently from the base of steep and bare 
hills, (dumps of mangoes stud the valle3's, and kabdl grows 
plentifully on the banks of the Kistna. I'he soil near the 
rivers is rich and black, but grows gradually grey and poorer 
towards the hills. The climate is health)^, and the rainfall, 
averaging 40 inches, is higher than in most other tdlukas, 
Koregaon Taluka. — Tdluka of Satara District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 28' and 18° i' N. and 74® and 74° 18' E., 
with an area of 346 square miles. It contains 74 villages, 
including Rahimatpur (population, 6,735). The head-quarters 
are at Koregaon. The population in 1901 was 83,375 com¬ 
pared with 92,254 in *1891. The density, 241 persons per 
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square mile, is nearly equal to ’ the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-2 lakhs, and 
for cesses Rs. 19,000. The country is comi)aratively flat in 
the south, but everywhere slopes gently from the hills. 'J'he 
eastern portion is generally raised and more barren. The 
climate is healthy, but the rainfall, which measures 30 inches 
annually at Koregaon, is precarious. 

Khanapur Taluka. —IMluJia of Satara District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° S' and 17° 27' N. and 74° 14' and 74° 51'K., 
with an area of 510 scpiare miles. It c(mtains 91 villages, 
including Khanapur (population, 5,229) and Vita (5,035), 
the head-quarters. The ])opulation in 1901 was 86^049, t'om- 
[)ared with 95,931 in 1891. The density, 169 persons per 
square mile, is much below the District average. "J'he demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was i*6 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 13,000. Khanapur is an u])land, rising more than 200 feet 
above the Kara.l valley on the west and the great plain of the 
Man on the east. It is sparingly wooded, e.vept near the 
feeders of the Yerla river, which crosses the taluka from north 
to south on its way to join the Kistna. "I'he climate is fairly 
tempeiate, sa\e for occasional hot winds; but the rainfall, 
which measures only 24 inches annually, is uncertain, and 
water is often scarce in the hot season. "J'he soil is cither 
black or grey jnurram with its intermediate varieties.'* 

Patan Taluka. - Soiith-easlcrnmo.st taluka of Satara Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, lying between 17° 8' and 17^ 34' N. and 
73 ^ 39' and 74® 4' E., whth an area of 438 s(]uare miles. It 
contains 203 villages, liut no town. I^atan is the head quarters. 
Tile population in 1901 was 104,167, compared with 131,833 
in 1891. "I'hi' density, 238 persons per square mile, is the 
same as the average of the I )istrict. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 1*2 lakhs, and for cesses R.s. 11,000. 
IMtan is hilly. The chief feature in the west is the Ivoyna 
valley running .south, with lofty flanking hills. On the east 
the valleys of the Koyna, Tarli, and ivole open into the plains 
of the Jvistna. The soil of the eastern valleys is good, yielding 
both early and late crop.s, chiefly jowardcn^ ground-nuts, and, 
when watered, sugar-cane. The rest of the soil is led, and, 
exi'cpt in the hollows wfliere rice and sometimes sugar-cane are 
grown, is under nomadic cultivation. The Jvoyna and the 
Tarli with their feeders furnish abundance of water to /he 
villages on and near their banks. Away from the rivers, both 
on the tops of the hills and in the valleys, especially during 
March, April, and May, water is scarce. The climate is 4^00! 
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and healthy in the hot season, but the chilly damp of the rains 
makes it feverish. Compared with the greater portion of the 
District the rainfall is heavy, averaging 67 inches annually. 

Karad Taluka. — Tdh^ka of Satara District, Bombay, lying 
between 17^ 5' and 17^ 30'•N. and 74® and 74" 18'E., with an 
area of 378 square miles. "J'here is one town, Karad (popu¬ 
lation, 11,499), the head-c|uarters ; and 98 villages, including 
Kalk (5,077). The poj)ulation in 1901 was 134,947, com¬ 
pared with 154,383 in 1891. The density, 357 j)ersons ])er 
square mile, is much above the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was 2*9 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 24,000. The iCiluka is a portion of the valley of the 
Kistna river, which runs 30 miles from north to south between 
two parallel chains of hills. The western chain is broken 
half-way by the Koyna, which joins the Kistna at Karad. d’hc 
land is generally flat and oj)en, but becomes rougher as it rises 
towards the hills. Cardens and groves and several charming 
river reaches.Jend a picturesque appearance to the country. 
"J'hc soil is extremely fertile. In the cold season the days arc 
warm and the nights bitterly cold, and in the hot season 
Karad is one of the hottest parts of the District. The annual 
rainfall averages 30 inches. 

Khatao. — Tdluka of Satara District, Bombay, lying between 
17^ i8'aifd t 7'’'48''N. and 74"^ 14' and 74' 51' K., with an aiea 
of 501 square miles. There are 85 villages, but no town. The 
head-quarters are at Va<luj. "J'he population in 1901 was 
96,416, compared with 95,223 in 1891. d'he density, 241 per¬ 
sons per square mile, is almost equal to the District average. 
The demand for landre\‘'nue in 1903—4 was 1-4 lakhs, and*for 
cesses Rs. 12,000. Khatao is a northerly continuation of the 
Khanapur plateau, and consists of the valley of the Yerla, 
which, rising at the northern point of the tdluka^ flows south¬ 
ward through it. Of the two ranges of hills which enclose 
the valley, the western range is the higher, while the eastern 
rises but little above the Khatao upland. The rainfall, which 
averages 20 inches annually at Vadiij, is scanty and fitful ; but 
the climate is fairly healthy. 

Valva Taluka. —South-western tdliika of Satara District, 
Bombay, lying between 16"^ 51' and 17'' 16' N. and 73*^ ^2' 
and 74° 29' E., with an area, including the petty subdivision or 
pctjia of Shirala, of 545 square mile.s. It contains two towns, 
Urun-Islamrur (population, 11,553), the head-quarter.s, and 
Ashta (12,409) ; and 134 villages, including Nerla (7,5*24), 
(6,820), Borgaon*(5,498), Bagni (5,641), Valva (5,525), 
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Kasegaon (5,482), and Kameri (5,052). The population in 
1901 was 195,949, compared with 192,255 in 1891. The 
density, 359 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
4-1 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 33^000. The tdluka consists 
of two parts, the Kistna and lower Varna valley in the east, 
and the upper Varna valley in the west. The lower valley 
is a black-soil plain, the upper valley is hilly, and in the 
extreme west has some of the densest forests in the District. 
Much of the east is one great garden, adorned by mango groves. 

Tasgaon Taluka. — Tdh^ka of Satara District, Bombay, 
lying between 16'^ 48' and 17® 13' N. and 74^ 24' and 74° 
58' E., with an area of 325 square miles. It contains one 
town, Tasgaon (population, 10,975), 1 ^^^ head-quarters ; and 
48 villages, including Bhilavdi (7,^)5i) and Palus (5,070). 
The population in 1901 was 92,412, compared with 93,185 in 
1891. The density, 284 persons per square mile, is somewhat 
above the District average. The demand for lapd revenue in 
1903-4 was 1-6 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The south¬ 
east is interspersed with many patches of Sangli and Miraj 
States. The whole of the tdluka is rather low, especially the 
land near the meeting of the Yerla and the Kistna. The 
northern and eastern jicrtions are rocky and barren, crossed 
by ranges of low hills which branch from the Khanaj)itr plateau. 
The west and south-west on and near the great rivers form 
a continuation of the rich plain of the eastern Valva, and like 
it arc well wooded with mango and balnd. The only important 
rivers arc the Kistna, forming the western boundary, and the 
Ycxla, which enters the tdluka from the north. Near the 
Kistna and Yerla the soil is rich black; towards the north-east 
it is rocky and barren. The annual rainfall at Tasgaon town 
averages 25 inches. It is slighter and more variable in the 
east of the tdluka. 

Ashta. —Town in the Valva tdluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 16° 57' N. and 74^* 25' E., on the right 
bank of the Kistna river, and on the main road from Miraj to 
Satara, 20 miles north-west of the former, and 61 miles south¬ 
east of the latter. Population (1901), 12,409. Ashta is an 
agricultural town, with a weekly market, and an annual fair 
held in June, when about 5,000 persons assemble. It has 
been a municipality since 1853. During the decade ending 
1901 the income averaged Rs. 5,000. In 1903—4 the income 
was*'Rs. 3,200. The town contains an English school and 
a dispensary. • 
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Bagni. —Village in the Valva idluka of Satara District, 
Bomba)% situated in i6° 55' N. and 74° 26' E., 4 miles south¬ 
west of Ashta. Population (1901), 5,641. Bagni is a large 
agricultural village alienated to the junior branch of the 
Mantri family, the senior feranch of which lives at Islampur. 
The village, which contains a fortified citadel, encompassed by 
lofty walls and a deep moat, was formerly an outjDost of the 
Bijapur kingdom. The relics of Muhammadan rule include 
a handsome mosque to the east of the village, and a mauso¬ 
leum covered with a fine brocade presented by the Mantri 
family. 

Bhilavdi {Bhiiatidi). —Village in the Tasgaon tdhica of 
Satara District, Bombay, situated in 16° 59' N. and 74® 28' E., 
on the left bank of the Kistna, hiring the village of Akalkhop, 
9 miles west of Tasgaon. Population (1901), 7,651. 7 'here 
is a large export trade in and the inhabitants are in 

comfortable circumstances. Near by is a temple of Bhavan- 
cshwari, whi^ is reputed to work miraculous cures. ITe 
village contains a good primary school. 

Borgaon. —Village in the Valva idhika of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 5' N. and 74^ 23' E., 5 J miles north¬ 
east of Islampur and 5 miles north-west of Valva. l^opulation 
(1901), 5.498. It is a large agricultural village on the right 
bank of the Kistna. To the north, adjoining the river, is an 
interesting modern temple with round-arched cloisters of brick 
covered with mortar. The land in the neighbourhood includes 
some of the finest Kistna valley black soil. 

Kale. —Village in the Karad tdh^ka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 14' N. and 74° 13' E., 31 miles soitth- 
by-east of Satara citv. Population (1901), 5,077. Near 
it lie the Agashiv caves, the oldest Buddhist caves in the 
District. 

Kameri. —Village in the Valva tdluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° N. and 74*^ 19' E. Population (1901), 
5,052. The village, which lies on the main road to Kolhapur, 
had formerly a large Muhammadan population. Old tombs 
and ruined mosques may still be seen, while within its limits 
is a tank designed to supply water to Islampur. 

Karad Town (Rarhdd, originally Karahdkadd). —Head¬ 
quarters of the tdluka of the .same name in Satara District, 
Bo^nbay, situated in 17® 17' N. and 74® 11' E., at the con¬ 
fluence of the Koyna and Kistna, on the Bombay-Madras high 
road, 31 miles south-south-east of Satara city, and about 4 
milm south-west of Karad Road on the Southern Mahratta 
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Railway. Population (1901), 11,499. The town was consti¬ 
tuted a municipality in 1885. During the decade ending 1901 
the income averaged Rs. 10,500. In 1903--4 the income was 
Rs. 12,000. It is referred to in ancient writings as Karahakada, 
and has given its name to a subdivision of Brahmans. In the 
north-east is an old mud fort containing the mansion of the 
Pant Pratinidhi, the most noteworthy objects in which are an 
audience-hall with an ornamental ceiling of teak and iron, 
built about 1800, and a curious step-well. The mosque of 
Karad is interesting, as it contains nine Arabic' inscri[)tions. 
One of these shows that it was built during the reign of the 
fifth Bijapur king, All Adil Shah (1557-79), by one JbrahTm 
Khan. About 3 miles to the south-west is a group of 54 
Buddhist caves of a very plain and early type. The town 
(cmtains a Subordinate Judge's court, a dispensary, and an 
English school. 

Kasegaon. —Village in the Valv’a taluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 8' N. and 74^^ 14' E.^xclose to the 
Satara-Kolhapur road, 11 miles south of Karad and 4 miles 
noitli of l*eth. l*opulation (1901), 5,482. This is one of the 
most thriving places in the taluka. It is inhabited by well-to- 
do merchants, who traffic with the coast in local produce, 
chiefly tobac'co, pc'pper, and sugar-cane. The inhabitants 
have an unenviable character for crime and litigi?)usness— 
mischief to crops, cattle poisoning, and arson having been 
very frequent for many years. 

Khanapur Village. —Village in the taluka of the same 
name in Satara District, Bombay, situated in 17° 15' N. and 
74* 43' E., about 10 miles east of Vita. Population (1901), 
5,229. From its proximity to the fort of Bhopalgarh it was 
probably in early times the administrative head-quarters of 
the surrounding country. The town has stone and mud walls, 
now much decayed, and gates at the north-west and east 
flanked with bastions. Within the village is an old mcxscjuc, 
containing the tomb of a female saint, supposed to have been 
the daughter of one of the Bijapur Sultans. The mos{]ue 
contains two inscriptions, in Arabic and Kanarcse. 

Mahabaleshwar (or Malcolmpeth).—Principal sanitarium 
oEthe Bombay Presidency, situated in 17° 56' N. and 73*^ 40' E., 
in the Javli taluka of Satara District. Mahabaleshwar occupies 
the prolonged, and in places almost level, summit of a rangej of 
the Western Ghats, from which it takes its name, with a general 
elevation of 4,500 feet above sea-level, rising at points to 
4,700 feet. It is reached from Bombay by the Great In^Jian 
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Peninsula Railway to Poona (119 miles), and thence by the 
Southern Mahratta Railway to Wathar station, from which it 
is 39 miles distant. An alternative but little used route con¬ 
veys travellers by steamboat from Bombay to Dasgaon, near 
the mouth of the Savitrl river, from which a fine road leads 
(35 miles) across the intermediate plain and up the ghai to 
Mahabaleshwar. Population (1901), 5,299, excluding 438 in 
the village of Mahabaleshwar, 3 miles from the station, which 
is officially known as Malcolmpeth. 

Mahabaleshwar combines all the conditions requisite for 
a first-class sanitarium : easy access for invalids from the great 
centres of Bombay and Poona, ample level space for carriage 
exercise at the top of the hill, an excellent water-supjily, 
j)icturesque sceneiy, and proximity to the fresh sea-breeze. It 
was established in 1828 by Sir John Malcolm, Governor of 
Bombay, who obtained the site from the Raja of Satara in 
excliange for another patch of territory. The superior eleva¬ 
tion of Mahabaleshwar (4,500 feet) renders it much cooler 
than the rival sanitarium of Matheran in Kolaba District 
(2,460 feet), but its heavy rainfall makes it uninhabitable 
during the rainy season. The monsoon strikes this outlying 
range of the Ghats with its full force, and deposits on their 
sloj)e the main j)ortion of its aqueous burden. 

Mahab/ileshwar forms the retreat during sj)ring and autumn 
of the Governor of Bombay and the chief officials of his 
Government. It is also a popular resort for visitors from 
Pombay and Poona and the surrounding Districts. d"he 
favourite season is from March to June, the object being to 
escape from the intense heat of the plains, liut this is not the 
time of year when Mahabaleshwar is most beautiful, as then 
the streams and waterfalls are dry, the verdure parched, and the 
magnificent view obstructed by haze and glare. As soon as 
the first burst of the summer monsoon occurs, about June, the 
visitors, residents, and shopkeepers leave the station en masse 
and only a few of the [)oor classes remain. On the ccissation 
of the monsoon, in October, visitors return to Mahabaleshwar, 
which is then seen at its best. Beautiful ferns of many varieties 
arc in full leaf, and many spots arc completely carpeted with 
wild flowers, moss, and grasses. The streams are full, tjie 
Venna Falls forming an imposing cascade, while the faces of 
the, cliffs are lighted up with innumerable silver rills and 
dazzling sprays. Except during the south-west monsoon, 
Mahabaleshwar is at all times most attractive, one of its 
principal charms being Ihe excellent drives and walks in all 
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directions. The principal points are : Arthur’s Seat (4,421 feet), 
Elphinstone (4,184), Sidney or Lodwick (4,067), Bombay, 
Carnac, Falkland, Sassoon, and Babington (4,245) on the 
Konkan face, and Kate’s Point on the Deccan side. The 
j)laccs in the neighbourhood of the hill to which excursions 
are occasionally made are Pratapgarh, Makarandgarh (the 
saddle-back hill), Kamalgarh, the Bobbers’ Caves, and the 
source of the Kistna. A temple of Mahabaleshwar, which 
gives its name to the station, is situated 4,385 feet above sea- 
level in a small village 3 miles north of the bazar. The village 
is regarded by Plindus as a holy place or tlrth. Close by is 
another temple of Krishna Bai, where the Kistna river takes 
its source. 

Mahabaleshwar proper is a municipality under the adminis¬ 
trative charge of a Superintendent, who is usually a member 
of the Indian Medical Service. From the success attending 
the cultivation of cinchona on the Nilgiris and in some of the 
hill stations in Bengal, the Government of I^dia in 1864 
established a garden, consisting of about 95 acres, on the 
eastern side of the hill ; but this experimental cultivation 
having proved a complete failure, after an expenditure of 
Rs. 64,000, the land, with a bungalow erected thereon, w'as 
in 1876 handed over to the Forest department. Owing to the 
temperate climate, many varieties of flow^ers, fruit, \ind vege¬ 
tables common in Europe can be grown, among w^hich may 
be noted excellent strawberries. Mahabaleshwar has the 
usual public buildings of a first-class sanitarium—church, 
clubs, library, hotel, telegraph and post office, <S:c. The 
ba%.ar or general market occupies a central position in the 
station, and supplies of every description can be obtained. 
The Frere Hall, a handsome building constructed in 1864, 
contains a large reading-room wuth a well-assorted library. 
There are several hotels and numerous bungalows, occupied 
by both Europeans and natives. The population varies 
according to the time of the year; but the permanent popu¬ 
lation of the 65 villages comprising Malcolmpeth and also 
Mahabaleshwar was returned in March, 1901, at 5,737. No 
returns are available showing the population at the height 
of^ the season. The hospital is in charge of a Civil Surgeon, 
who also acts as Superintendent of the station and Assistant 
to the Collector at Satara. The municipality, established in 
1867, had an income during the decade ending 1901 averaging 
Rs.‘ 19,000. In 1903-4 the income w^as Rs. 22,000, derived 
chiefly from house rent (Rs, 6,6oo),* octroi (Rs. 3,000)^, ta.K 
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on animals and vehicles (Rs. 2,100), and a conservancy tax 
(Rs. 2,000). 

The average annual mean temperature of Mahabaleshwar 
Hill is 67°. In November, December, and January, the 
coldest months, the temperature averages 63®, rising to a 
mean of 67° in February, when the cold season ends. The 
hottest time of the year is from about the middle of March to 
the middle of April, when during the day the temperature 
rises to a little over 90°. I'owards the end of April invigo¬ 
rating sea-breezes set in from the w^est, which gather strength 
as the season advances. Occasional showers occur in May, 
and the monsoon usually sets in early in June, attaining its 
maximum force in July, when 12 inches or even more of rain¬ 
fall are occasionally registered in a single day. I'he annual 
rainfall averages 292 inches. 

Mayni. —Town' in the Khatao tdluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17*^ 26' N. and 74® 35' E., 40 miles south¬ 
east of Sata!^ city. Population (1901), 5,312 (including 

1,622 persons returned in a famine relief camp). The muni¬ 
cipality, which was established in 1867, had an income during 
the decade ending 1901 averaging Rs. 1,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 1,650. The small stream on which Mayni 
stands has been dammed about a mile to the cast, to increase 
the watei^supply of the inhabitants as well as for irrigation 
purposes. 

Mhasvad. —Town in the Man tdluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° 38' N. and 74° 48' E., 51 miles east 
of Satara city, on the road to Pandharpur. Population 
(1901), 7,014. Six mile-> south-east of the town, at Rajew'ddi 
in Aundh State, is the great Mhasvad irrigation lake, covering 
an area of 6 square miles. An ancient temple of Nath stands 
near the western entrance of the town. Its courtyard, in 
which Purfinas are read daily by a Brahman, contains an 
inscription and a black stone elephant, which is greatly 
venerated. A large fair is held in December, at which cattle 
and blankets are sold. The municipality, constituted in 1857, 
had an income during the decade ending 1901 averaging 
Rs. 4,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,300. The town 
contains a dis])cnsary. ^ 

Nerla. —Village in the Valva tdluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17"* 5' N. and 74® 16' E., 44 miles south- 
by-east of Satara city. Population (1901), 7,524. 

Pal (originally called Rajapur).—Village in the Karad 
, ' Mayni was not tr^ted as a town at the Census of 1901. 
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idliika of Satara District, Bombay, lying on both banks of 
the Tarli in 17° 29' N. and 74° 2' E., about 20 miles north¬ 
west of Karad town. Population (1901), 3,157. It is chiefly 
remarkable for a temple of Khandoba, where a fair attended 
by about 50,000 people of all clasj^es is held every year. The 
temple, which was built in the fifteenth century, stands on the 
site of a legendary appearance by the god Khandoba to a 
favourite devotee, a milkmaid named Palai, in whose honour 
the village name was changed from Rnjapur to Pal. 'J'he 
number of prominent historical families in the Deccan who 
have bestowed gifts on this temple shows the great veneration 
in which it is held. Every pilgrim entering the temple at the 
fair lime has to pay a toll of \ anna. 'Die priests are (jiiravs 
and Brahmans, and connected with the temple are many 
Murlis or female devotees. The great fair is held in the 
month of Paush or December-January. The pilgrims usually 
camp in the bed of the Tarli, which at this time forms a large 
dry beach. 'Fhe fixir proi)er lasts three or four cj^^ys, being the 
days during which the marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba 
is supposed to take place. Under Maratha rule Pal was a 
market town of some note on the main road from Satara to 
Karad. Pal village and temple are closely connected with 
a celebrated exploit of Chitursing in February, 1799, in 
revenge for the defeat of his brother Sahu II, ftie wSdtara 
Raja. After worshipping at the temple with his small force 
of 600 infantry, he attacked Rastia, who was encamped near 
Satara with a body of 2,000 or 3,000 men, and dispersed 
them. 

Chains .—\^illage in the 'Fasgaon taluka of Satara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° 5' N. and 74° 31' E., on the Karad- 
Tasgaon road, about 10 miles north-west of Tasgaon town. 
Population (1901), 5,070. The place consists of one broad 
market street and a few small lanes. I’he Kistna canal ends 
in the surrounding lands. The soil is rich, and sugar-cane is 
abundantly grown in the irrigated, and a good deal of cotton 
in the unirrigated fields. 

Panchgani.— Sanitarium in the Wai fdluka of Satara Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 17® 55' N. and 74° 48' E., on the 
Si^rul-Mahabaleshwar road, 4,378 feet above sea-level, about 
10 miles west of Wai and ii miles cast of Mahabaleshwar. 
Population (1901), 1,312. The village lies with five others^ on 
a spur of the Western Ghats, which juts out at Mahabaleshwar 
and terminates about a mile frora Wai. Situated to the lee of 
Mahabaleshwar and about 200 feet lo^er, it escapes the h^avy 
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rain and mist of the outer range, which are carried away into 
the valleys to the north and south. It is also happily shielded 
from the east wind, by being built under a large extent of 
table-land. The magnificent scenery of the Kistna valley, 
extending for many miles ftom east to west, with its numerous 
hamlets, highly cultivated fields, and picturesque river, can be 
seen along the whole northern ridge of the mountain. Though 
less extensive, the southern aspect is even more beautiful. 

Considered as a sanitarium, T’iinchgani stands almost un 
rivalled. With a temperature like that of Mahabalcshwar, it 
has the advantage over that charming health resort of being 
comfortably habitable throughout the year. The climate is 
cool, salubrious, and comparatively dry. The annual rainfall 
averages 56 inches, or about a fifth of that of Mahabalcshwar. 
The temperature varies from 55° at 6 a.m. in December to 96° 
at 2 p. m. in March. The mean temperature at noon is 71° 
and the mean daily range only 6°. The European settlement 
was founded _by private enterprise, chiefly through the energy 
and zeal of the late Mr. John Chesson, who, in 1854, began 
farming here on a small scale. By 1862 there were six sub¬ 
stantial houses built by Europeans, and a yearly grant of 
Rs. 2,000 was made to the station by Government in that 
year. 

The sti/tion is managed by a Superintendent with magisterial 
powers, and contains, besides his oflice, a market, an unaided 
high school for European and Eurasian boys, two aided schools 
for European and Eurasian girls, and a dispensary. The high 
school, which is managed by a committee in connexion with 
the Diocesan Board of Education, was originally opened' in 
1876, and reopened in 1880 by the Bishop of Bombay. This 
school is the only one of its sort permanently located in the 
Western (ihats for European boarders. Nurseries are attached 
to the station, where experiments have been made in planting 
exotic and other trees and shrubs and in cultivating English 
potatoes, which, with the peach, the pear, and the blackberry, 
thrive in the mild climate. The coffee of Panchgani has been 
favourably reported on by Eondon brokers. Here, too, the 
heliotrope and myrtle grow in wild profusion. The sweet- 
brier, so rarely met with in India, flowers; and the eye of the 
traveller from the dusty plains below is gladdened with the 
sight of lanes bordered with festoons of hedge-roses and 
honeysuckle. Panchgani, always beautiful, is at its best in 
August and September, when the fairy pimpernel, the butter¬ 
cup,^ and the wild swett-pea cover the hill-side, while the 
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springy turf of the table-lands is thickly carpeted with the 
velvety blue-bonnet and the more delicate star-grass. 

Pandavgarh (or Pandu Fort).—Fort in the Wai tdluka of 
Satara District, Bombay, situated in 18° N. and 73® 45' E., 
4,177 feet above sea-level, 4 milca north-west of Wai. The 
fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapur Silahara chief, 
Bhoj II (1178-93) of Panhala. About 1648 it is mentioned 
as being in the charge of a Bijapur mokdsddr stationed at 
Wai. In 1673 it was taken by Sivajl. In 1701 Pandavgarh 
surrendered with Chandan Vandan to Aurangzeb’s officers. 
In 1713 Balaji Viswanath, afterwards the first Peshwa, though 
closely pursued by Chandrasen Jadhav, the Maratha general 
or Senapati, managed to reach Pandavgarh. He was besieged 
here for a time by Chandrasen Jadhav’s troops, who were 
withdrawn when Raja Sahu ordered an advance on Satara. 
During Trimbakji Denglia’s insurrection in 1817, Pandavgarh 
was taken by the insurgents. It surrendered in April, 1818, 
to a detachment of the 9th Native Infantry Regiment under 
Major 'J'hatcher. There are a few rock-cut caves at Pandav¬ 
garh, situated on a small south-east projection of the fort 
within the limits of Dhavdi village. 

Parli Fort (or Sajjangarh).—hort in the District and tdluka 
of Satara, Bombay, situated in 17*^ 40' N. and 73® 55' E., 
on a detached spur of the Western Ghats, about 6 ^iiiles west 
of Satara city, and i;,045 feet above the i)lain. Population 
(1901), 1,287. 'Jlie fort was built by one of the kings of 
Delhi in the thirteenth century. Parli was the favourite 
residence of Ramdas Swami (1608-81), the spiritual guide or 
guxu of Sivajl (1627—80), who gave it to the Swami in i?tdm. 
The local tradition is that, if Sivajl in Satara required counsel 
from Ramda.s, the vSwami reached Satara through the air in 
a single stride. The temple of Riimdas is in the middle of 
the village, surrounded by the dwellings of his disciples. 'J"he 
temple of basalt with a brick-ard-mortar dome was built by 
Aka Bai and Divakar Gosavi, two disciples of the Swami. 
A yearly fair, attended by about 6,000 people, is held in 
P'ebruary. On the north-wx‘St of Parli village are two old 
Hemadpanti temples. The existence of these makes it 
probable that a fort had been constructed before Musalman 
times. It was subsectuently occupied by them, and surprised 
by a detachment of Sivajfs Mavalis in May, 1673. A few 
days before his death in 1681 Ramdas Swami addressed from 
Parli a judicious letter to Saipbhajl, advising him for the 
future rather than upbraiding him foz the past, and pointing 
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out the example of his father, yet carefully abstaining from 
personal comparison. In 1699, when the Mughals were 
besieging Satara, Parshuram Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the 
defence by furnishing supplies from Parli. After the capture of 
Satara in April, 1700, the Mughal army besieged Parli. The 
siege lasted till the beginning of June, when the garrison 
evacuated the fortress. Aurangzeb renamed it Naurastara. 
In a revenue statement of about 1790 Parli appears as the 
head-quarters of a pargana in the Nahisdurg sarkar, with 
a revenue of Rs. 22,500. In 1G18 it was taken by a British 
regiment. 

Pratapgarh. —Fortress in the Javli tdluka of Satara Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in 17® 55' N. and 73° 35' E., 8 miles 
south-west of Mahabaleshwar, on a summit of the Western 
Ghats commanding the Par ghdty and dividing one of the 
sources of the SavitrT from the Koyna, an affluent of the 
Kistna. The fort, 3,543 feet above sea-level, looks from a 
distance like a round-topped hill, the walls of the lower fort 
forming a sv^rt of band or crown round the brow. The 
western and northern sides are gigantic cliffs, with an almost 
vertical drop in many places of 700 or 860 feet. The towers 
and bastions on the south and cast are often 30 to 40 feet 
high, while there is in most places a scarp of naked black rock 
not mucljdowcr. In 1656 SivajI, the founder of the Maratha 
power, selected this almost impregnable position as one of his 
principal forts. Pratapgarh was the scene of his treacherous 
murder of the Muhammadan general Afzal Khan, who had 
been sent against him by the Sultan of Bijapiir. In 1659 
SivajI decoyed Afzal Khan to a personal interview by a ^pre¬ 
tended submission, the two leaders being each attended by 
a single armed follower. SivajI stabbed the Musalman general, 
and gave the signal to his ambushed army to attack the 
Muhammadan troops, who, bewildered by the loss of their 
chief, were utterly routed. In the Maratha War of 1818 
Pratapgarh was surrendered to the British by private negotia¬ 
tion, though it was an imj)ortant stronghold and was held by 
a large garrison. 

Path. — Former head-quarters of the Valva tdluka of Satara 
District, Bombay, situated in i7°3'"N, and 74® 14^ E., 45 miles 
south-east of Satara city. Population (1901), 6,820. Peth 
is a local trade centre, the chief articles of trade being grain 
and cattle. A yearly fair attended by about 5,000 people is 
held in February. 

Rahimatpur. —Town in "the Koregaon tdluka of Satara 

o o 
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District, Bombay, situated in 17° 36' N. and 74° 12' E., 
17 miles south-east of Satara city, on the Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Population (1901), 6,735. ^ weekly market is held 

on Thursday and Friday. Rahimatpur is a large trading 
centre. Bombay and English piece-goods, twist and silk, salt, 
coco-nuts, dates, and spices are imported ; raw sugar, turmeric, 
earth-nuts, and coriander seed are exported. The chief objects 
of interest are a mosque and a mausoleum. The mausoleum 
seems to have been built in honour of Randullah Khan, a dis¬ 
tinguished officer who flourished in the reign of the seventh 
Bijapur Sultan, Muhammad (1626-56). About a hundred 
yards south-east of the mosque is an elephant water-lift—a 
tower about 50 feet high, with an inclined plane on the west, 
which supplied power for the mosque fountain. The munici¬ 
pality was established in 1853. During the ten years ending 
1901 the income averaged Rs. 3,700. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 3,100. The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court and 
a dispensary. 

Satara City. —Head-c}uartcrs of Satara District, Bombay, 
situated in 17° 41' N. and 74° E., 10 miles from Siltara Road 
station on the Southern Mahratta Railway, near the confluence 
of the Kistna and the Vena. The strong fort of Satara is 
perched on the summit of a small, steep, rocky hill. It takes 
its name from the seventeen {satara) walls, towers, .and gates 
which it is supposed to have pos.sessed. At the close of the 
war with the Peshwa in 1818, it fell, after a short resistance, 
into the hands of the British, but was restored with the 
adjacent territory to the representative of Sivajfs line, who, 
during the Peshwa’s ascendancy, had lived there as a State 
prisoner. In 1848, on the death of the last Raja, the princi¬ 
pality escheated to the ]lritish. The town, lying at the foot 
of the hill fortress, consisted in 1820 of one long street of tiled 
houses, built partly of stone and partly of brick. After the 
breaking up of the Raja’s court, the population considerably 
decreased. But Satara is still a large place, with a population 
in 1901 of 26,022, including 2,917 in suburban and 990 in 
cantonment limits. Hindus numbered 21,795, Muhammadans 
3>2 75, Jains 253, and Christians 599. The municipality, estab¬ 
lished in 1853, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs. 69,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 60,000. The suburban municipality, established in 1890, 
had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of 
Rs. 7,400. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 8,000. Satara has 
few large or ornamental buildings, w^th the exception of the 
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Raja’s palace now.used as the Judge’s court. On account of 
its high position, 2,320 feet above sea-level, the climate is 
unusually pleasant. The water-supply is obtained by aque- 
ducts and pipes from the Kas lake in the hills, 16 miles from 
the city. A civil hospital is situated here. 

Tasgaon Town. —Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Satara District, Bombay, situated in 17° 2' N. and 
74*^ 36' E., on the Southern Mahratta Railway. Population 
(1901), 10,975. he town stands on rising ground, on the 
north bank of a stream which flows into the Yerla about 
4 miles to the south-west. It was originally surrounded by 
walls, now ruined, and was entered by four gates. Within 
stands the mansion of the Patvardhan family, likewise enclosed 
by walls and three fortified gates, of which the northernmost 
was blocked up in 1799 on the death of Parasii Rnma Bhau, 
the greatest of the Patvardhans. A fine temple of Ganpati, 
about a century old, stands at a little distance from the 
mansion. The municipality, constituted in 1867, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,800. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,700. The town contains 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, an English school, and a dis¬ 
pensary. 

Urun-lsl9.mpur. —Head-quarters of the Valva taluka of 
Satara District, Bombay, situated in 17® 3' N. and 74° t6' E., 
48 miles south-south-east of Satara city, and 3 miles east of 
Peth. Population (1901), 11,553. The municipality, which 
Avas established in 1853, had an average income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,600. In 1903—4 the income was 
Rs. 6,300. The town con.sists of two distinct portions : Isl^rm- 
pur, at one time a Musalman colony; and Urun, the Hindu 
and older quarter. The latter contains the shrine of Shambhu- 
appa Koshti, a Hindu devotee of the weaver caste, who per¬ 
formed many miracles and in whose honour a charity dinner 
is given in March to all comers. A fair is also held. Islampur 
has a dispensary. 

VS.lva Village. —Former head-quarters of the taluka of the 
same name in Satara District, Bombay, situated in 17° 2' N. 
and 74° 22' E., on the right bank of the Kistna, ir miles east 
of Peth and 7 miles east of Islampur. Population (1901), 5,5 ^^5. 
A municipality was established at Valva, but abolished in 1873 
owing to the smallness of its income. Except the mansion of 
the Thorat family of deshmukhsy the place has no remarkable 
buildings. The family first C5tme into notice under Raja Sahu 
(1708-49) and was confirmed in the deshmukhi of villages 

002 
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extending up to Shirala, besides receiving military grants of 
several large and productive tracts. The deshmukhi dates from 
the Musalmans. This family must not be confounded with 
that of the great DhanajT Rao, with which it is but distantly 
connected. In October, 1659, Sivaji took Valva after capturing 
Shirala. The first Pratinidhi, Ramchandra Pant Amatya, 
repopulated it about 1690. In 1684 the district was occupied 
during the monsoon by a Mughal army under Sultan Muazzam, 
who cantoned on the banks of the Kistna. It was then annexed 

A 

by SambhajT to Kolhapur, and suffered greatly from the 
ravages of Udaji Chauhan. The Pant Pratinidhi surprised 
the camj) of Samhhaji and Udaji. Jaswant Rao Thorat was 
killed in the engagement, and they were driven to 1‘anhala 
with the loss of all their baggage. This occasioned the 
cession to the Satara Raja of the Valva district north of the 
Varna. The charge of the district continued in the Thorat 
family till the British annexation in 1818. 

Vasota. —Hill fort in the Javli tdluka of J^atara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° 40' N. and 73^42' E., 5 miles west- 
north-west of Tambi, at the head of a small valley which 
branches west from the Koyna river. At the mouth of the 
valley is a village named Vasota. Popnilation (1901), 121. 
The fort itself is within the limits of Met Indoli village, and on 
the very edge of the Western Clhats. The defences^’consist of 
a vertical scarp varying in height from 30 to 60 feet, crowned 
by a wall and parapet from 6 to 8 feet high and loopholed at 
intervals. The cliff to the south of the fort has a sheer drop 
of 1,500 feet, if not more. It is known as the BaV^ukhada, and 
w'a:5 used as a place of execution for criminals, who were hurled 
down the cliff. The fort of Vasota is the most ancient in the 
hill districts. It is attributed to the Kolhapur Silahara chief, 
Bhoj II (1178-93) of Panhala ; and, from the cyclopean blocks 
of unmortared trap which form the pond and older portions 
of the wall, it ap{)ears undoubtedly to be of great antiquity. 
The gateway looks Muhammadan, but it is doubtful whether 
any Musalman ever came so far. The Shirkes and Mores 
possessed the fort, till it ^vas taken by Sivaji in 1655 after the 
murder and conquest of the Javli chief. Sivaji named the fort 
Vajragarh, which name it has not retained. Subsequently it 
was chiefly used as a state prison. Soon after the battle of 
Kirkee (November 5, 1817) two British officers who had been 
captured at Uruli about 15 miles east of Poona after a manful 
resistance were sent first to Kangori fort in Kolaba, where they 
were harshly treated, and thence to Vasota. The British force 
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advancing from Medha by Bamnoli and Tambi, drove in out¬ 
posts at Vasota, and met the Peshwa’s forces at Indoli. Nego¬ 
tiations were opened with the commandant, one Bhaskar Pant, 
but he obstinately refused to surrender. The British forces 
then advanced a detachmeftit and dug shelters for themselves 
in the hill-side. A battery was set up on the old fort, and the 
bombardment lasted for tw^enty hours. The commandant 
finally surrendered on April 6, 1818; and the two British 
officers were recovered uninjured. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
was present at the siege, which he has described. The prize 
property amounted to about 2 lakhs, in addition to family 
jewels of the Satara Raja worth 3 lakhs. 

Vita. —Head-quarters of the Khanapur taluka of Satara 
District, Bombay, situated in 17® 16' N. and 74° 32' E., 
48 miles south-east of Satara city. Population (1901), 5,035. 
Vita, which is surrounded by walls of mud and stone, has been 
a municipality since 1854, with an average municipal income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 2,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 3,700. An ancient mansion on the east wall 
is now used as a ganja warehouse. The town contains a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge’s court. 

Wai Town, —Head-quarters of the tdhika of the same 
name in Satara District, Bombay, situated in 17^ 57' N. and 
73° 54' on the Kistna river, 20 miles north-by-west of 
Satara city, and 15 miles east of Mahabaleshwar. Population 
(1901), 13,989. Wai is one of the most sacred places on the 
Kistna, and has a large Brahman population. The caves in the 
neighbourhood show that it was an early Buddhist settlement, 
and it is locally identified with the Vairatnagar visited by <the 
Pandavas during their exile. Between 1453 and 1480 Wai 
was a military post ot the Bahmani Sultans, and supplied 
troops for Mahmud Gawan’s expedition to the Konkan. In 
1648 the town was the head-quarters of a Bijapur official; in 
1659 it passed into the hands of the Marathas, and in 1687 
witnessed the defeat of a Bijapur force dispatched to storm it. 
Save for a short period of reoccupation by the Muhammadans 
in 1690, Wai remained a Maratha possession, and was occupied 
in 1753 on behalf of the Peshwa by Rajaram’s widow, Tara 
Bai. In 1791 it belonged to the Raste family, and in 17^8 
was the scene of Parasu Rama Bhau Patvardhan’s incar¬ 
ceration. It was mentioned in 1827 as ‘a town formerly 
belonging to the Rastes and still their residence.’ The face of 
the Kistna river for half a milp is lined with steps or g/idfs, *and 
for ^n hour after dawn and before sunset people axe incessantly 
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engaged in ablutions and clothes-washing. Wai is a com¬ 
mercial centre and also a place of pilgrimage. The munici¬ 
pality, which was established in 1855, had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 14,000. Wai coritains many temples, a high 
school with 153 pupils, a Subordinate Judge’s court, and a 
dispensary. In the adjacent village of Lohare are some in¬ 
teresting Buddhist caves. 

Sholapur District. —District in the Central Division of 
the Bombay Presidency, lying between 17° 8' and 18° 33' N. 
and 74° 37' and 76° 26' E., with an area of 4,541 square mile.s. 
Except the Barsi ialuka^ wdiich is surrounded by the Nizam’s 
territory, Sholapur is bounded on the north by Ahmadnagar 
District; on the east by the Nizam’s Dominions and the State 
of Akalkot; on the south by Bijapur District and the States of 
Jath and Miraj; and on the west by Aundh State, Satara 
District, Phaltan State, and Poona and Ahmadnagar Districts. 
On the west, in some places Miraj villages are .included, and 
isolated Sholapur villages lie beyond the District limits. 

Except north of Barsi, west of Madha, and south-w^est of 
Malsiras and of Karmala, wdiere there is a good deal of hilly 
ground, the District is generally flat or undulating. Most of 
the surface rolls in long low uplands separated by hollows, with 
an occasional level. The shallow soil of the uplands is suited 
for pasture, and the deep soil of the lowlands under careful 
tillage yields the richest crops. The uplands are gently 
rounded swellings of trap, overgrown with yellow stunted spear- 
grass. The District is somewhat bare of vegetation, and 
presents in many parts a bleak, treeless appearance. The 
chief rivers are the Bhima and its tributaries the Man, the 
Nira, and the Sina, all flowing tow^ards the soutfl-east, with the 
exception of the Man, which runs north-east for 50 miles wathin 
the limits of the District. Besides these, there are several 
minor streams. Of the principal reservoirs, Ekruk and Siddh- 
eswar are near Sholapur city, one is at A.shti, one is at Kore- 
gaon, and one at Pandharpur, and there are also water-supply 
works at Barsi and KarmMa. The Ekruk lake is one of the 
largest artificial pieces of water in the Presidency. 

As throughout the Deccan, the geological formation is trap, 
covered in most places vsuth a shallow layer of very light soil, 
and in parts with a good depth of rich loam suited for cotton. 

The flora of Sholapur is of the purely Deccan type. Babul, 
mango, mm, and pipal are the only timber trees found. Among 
flowering plants the most common are Vleome, Capparis, Cassia, 
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Woodfordia^ Vicoa^ Echinops^ Celosia^ and several species of 
Acacia. 

The District is too well tilled to leave much cover for wild Fauna, 
beasts. The jackal, grey fox, antelope, and hare are, however, 
common. The cominonesi; game-birds are: kalam (Anthro- 
poides virgo), black and grey partridges, quail, and snipe. 

Bustard are scarce. The maral is noted among river fish. 

The climate, except from March to May, is healthy and Climate, 
agreeable. In the hot season, March to June, the i^^an 
temperature is 83®, very hot and oppressive in the day-time, rainfall, 
but cool at night; it falls to 52® in November and rises to 108® 
in May : annual mean 80®. During the cold season, from 
November to February, the weather with keen easterly and 
north-easterly winds is clear and bracing. I'he rainy season is 
pleasant \ the sky is more or less overcast, and the rain falls in 
heavy showers, alternating with intervals of sunshine. The 
annual rainfall averages 26 inches, being on the whole scanty 
and uncertain.^ Barsi, owing to the proximity of the Balaghat 
hills, is comparatively well off with an average fall of 28 inches, 
while Madha and Karmala receive 26 and 23 inches respec¬ 
tively, but so unevenly distributed that only one out of every 
four seasons can be adjudged really satisfactory, Malsiras has 
the lowest average, namely 22 inches. 

Sholapur is one of the Districts which formed the early History.. 
home of the Marathas, and is still a great centre of the 
Maratha population. In the early centuries of the Christian * 
era (90 k. c.-a.J), 230) it probably formed part of the territories 
of the Satavahana or Andhra dynasty, whose caj)ital was Paithan 
on the Godavari, about 1 50 miles north-west of Sholapur f^ity. 

During the nine hundred years previous to the overthrow of 
the Deogiri Yadavas by the Muhammadans in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Sholapur, like the neighbouring 
Districts of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, and Poona, was held by 
the early Chalukyas from 550 to 750, by the Rashtrakutas to 
973, by the revived or Western Chalukyas to 1156, and by 
the Deogiri Yadavas till the Muhammadan conquest of the 
Deccan. 

The first Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan took place 
in 1294, but the power of the Deogiri Yadavas wras not crushed 
till 1318. From 1318 Maharashtra began to be ruled by 
go^vernors appointed from Delhi and stationed at Deogiri, 
which name w^as changed in 1338 by Muhammad bin Tughlak 
to Daulatabad, the abode* of wealth.' In 1346 there* was 
widespread disorder, aifd Delhi officers plundered and wasted 
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the country. These cruelties led to the revolt of the Deccan 
nobles under the leadership of a soldier named Hasan Gangu. 
The nobles were successful, and freed the Deccan from depen* 
dence on Northern India. Hasan founded a dynasty, which 
he called Bahmani after the Persian from whom he claimed 
descent, and which held sway over the. Deccan for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years. In 1489 Yusuf Adil Shah, governor 
of Bijapur, assumed independence, and overran all the country 
north of Bijapur as far as the Bhima. For nearly two hundred 
years Sholapur belonged either to the Bijapur or to the Ahmad* 
nagar Sultans, as the one or the other succeeded in retaining 
it. In 1668, by the treaty concluded between Aurangzeb and 
All Adil Shah of Bijapur, the fort of Sholapur and territory 
yielding Rs. 6,30,000 of revenue was ceded to the Mughals as 
the price of peace. The general decay of the Mughal empire 
from 1700 to 1750 opened the way for Maratha supremacy. 
In 1795 the Marathas wrested from the Nizam his Sholapur 
possessions. The greater part of the District formed a portion 
of the Peshwa’s dominions. On the overthrow of the Peshwa 
430 villages passed to the British, the decisive actions being 
the battles of Pandharpur and Ashta (1817-8) and the siege 
of Sholapur (1818). To the territory taken from the Marathas, 
232 villages ceded by the Nizam were added in 1822.^ and 488 
more villages which lapsed in 1848 on the death of the Raja 
of Satara brought the District to its present dimensions. It 
has been a Collectorate since 1838. 

Archaeo- Traces of Yadava rule are to be found in the Hemad- 
panti temples at Bavi, Mohol, Malsiras, Nateputa, Velapur, 
PAiTDHARpUR, Pulunj, Kandalgaon, Kasegaon, and Mardc. 
There is a fine old well dating from this period at Marde. 
Musalman architecture is represented by the tomb of one of 
the daughters of Aurangzeb at the village of Begampur. 

The There are 7 towns and 712 villages in the District. The 

])cople. population is approximately the same as it was in 1872. At 

the last four enumerations it has been : (1872) 720,203, (1881) 
583,411, (1891) 750,689, and (1901) 720,977. The decrease 
of 19 per cent, in 1881 was due to mortality or emigration 
in the famine of 1876-8; and the decrease of 4 per cent, 
during the last decade is due to the famine years of 1896- 
1901. Part of this decrease has been made good by immi¬ 
gration since the famine. The distribution by tdlukas^ accord¬ 
ing to the Census of 1901, is given on the next page. 

The chief towns are Sholapur, Pandharpur, Barsi, and 
Karmala. The predominant language is Marathi, which is 
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spoken by 82 per cent, of the population. Kanarese is spoken 
in the south of the District on the Bijapur border. Of the 
total population, 91 per cent, are Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Musalmans. 


Taluka. 

Area in square 
miles. j 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Karmala . 

772 

1 

123 

67.558 

88 

— 28 

2,^93 

Jiarsi 

596 

2 

122 

i. 39»435 

234 

- 5 

6,934 

Malsiras . 

.*574 

... 

69 

52 , 5 . 3.'5 

92 

- 29 

1,630 

Madha 

619 


89 

82,984 

134 

— 10 

3.558 

Pandharpur 

478 

2 


91,928 

192 

+ I 

4.817 

Sholapur . 

848 

I 

15* 

203,905 

240 

+ 13 

11,442 

Sangola . 

654 

I 

7 .^ 

82,634 

127 

+ 5 

2,013 

District total 

4 . 54 >* 

7 

712* 

720,977 

J59 

- 4 

33.287 


The Ajrricultural department’s returns give the total area as 4,547 square miles 
and the total number of villages as 718. 


Among Hindus, Brahmans number 29,000. The most Castes 
important and the oldest settlers of this caste are Deshasths 
(24,000). The Vaishya Vanls are the last remnant of the 
Hindu traders of the District, who are now mainly Lingayats 
(51,000) ^and are known as Lingayat Vanis. Marathas 
(220,000) are the strongest caste numerically and are mostly 
agriculturists. Mails or gardeners (24,000), found throughout 
the District, have two divisions, Khirsagur and Rant. Crafts¬ 
men include Salis, Koshtis, Devangand other weavers (23,000), 
and Chamars or shoemakers (16,000). Dhangars or shepherds 
(74,000) have three divi; ions—Bargis, Hatgars, and Kutiga?s— 
which neither marry nor cat together. Kolis (10,000) are 
divided into Maratha Kolls and Panbhari Kolis. Mahars 
(66,000) and Mangs (28,000) are the w^atchmen and scavengers 
of the old village community. There are 37,000 Muhammadan 
converts from Hinduism, who describe themselves as Shaikhs. 

The population is supported mainly by agriculture (60 per 
cent.), industries and commerce supporting 19 per cent, and 
one per cent, respectively. 

In 1901, 1,555 native Christians were enumerated, most of Christian 
whom are converts of the American Maratha Mission, whjch 
commenced work in the District in 1862. There are churches 
at^Sholapur, Dhotre, Vatvat, and a few other places. The 
American Protestant Congregational Mission is at work in 
Karmala, and an inter-denominational village mission has a 
branch at Pandharpuri' 
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The soil of Sholapur is of three kinds: black, coarse grey, 
or reddish. Except in the Barsi tdluka, where black soil is the 
rule and coarse grey is rare, most of the District is either grey 
or red. The black soil is chiefly confined to the banks of the 
rivers and large streams. On garden land manure is always 
used, and also on ‘ dry-crop ’ land when available. The usual 
mode of manuring a field is by turning into it a flock of sheep 
and goats, for whose services their owner is paid according 
to the length of their stay. Scarcity of manure is the main 
reason why so little land is ivatered, compared with the area 
commanded by the Ekruk Jake and other water-works. An 
industrious farmer ploughs his land several times before he 
sows \t, and weeds it several times while the crop is growing. 
An irregular rotation of crops is observed, and about a fifth or 
sixth part of the holding is often left fallow. As a rule, the 
poorer landholders neither w^eed nor manure their land. They 
run a light plough over it, sow the seed broadcast, and leave it 
to itself. They expect to get from it at best merely a bare 
food-supply for the year; and while the crop is ripening, they 
supplement their field profits by the wages of labour. Much 
of the best land is in the hands of money-lenders, who have 
either bought it or taken it on mortgage. The tendency 
seems to be for the petty landholders to diminish, and the 
land to fall into the hands of men of capital who employ the 
old holders as their tenants or labourers. It may be accepted 
that only about lo per cent, of the agricultural classes are free 
from debt, and that the remaining 90 per cent, are involved, 
and require advances from time to time. The Dekkhan Agri- 
cultrdrists’ Belief Act, by protecting their property from attach¬ 
ment and sale for debt, has rendered this necessity less urgent. 

The District is almost entirely ryotwdri^ only about 
7 per cent, being held as mam or jdgir land. The chief 
statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, in square 
miles :— 


Taluka. 

Total 

area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste- 

Forest. 

Karmala 

772 

595 


II 

80 

Barsi . 

597 

536 

n 


13 

Malsiras 

574 

472 

18 

5 

33 

Madha 

619 

52* 

21 

1 

49 

Pandharpur 

478 

430 

13 

I 

10 

Sholapur 

848 

725 

14 

4 

60 

Sangola 

659 

574 

24 

2 

3 « 

Total 

4.547* 

3,853 • 

i 127 

34 

277 


* The figures in this table are based on the latest information. 
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The staple food-grain of the District is late jowdr (1,521 
square miles). In Malsiras and Sangola bdjra (521 square 
miles) is equally important. Wheat (82 square miles) is chiefly 
an irrigated crop, and is of inferior quality. Of pulses, tur 
(155 square miles) and gram (104) are important; math and 
kulith occupy 64 and 37 square miles respectively. Oilseeds 
(292 square miles) are grown in rows among the jowdr. Of 
other crops, chillies (9 square miles), cotton (72 square miles), 
and ja«-hemp (45 square miles) are the most important. 

There has been a gradual tendency of late years to discard Improye- 
old forms of field-implements in favour of more modern 
appliances ; and especially is this the case with iron sugar- tural 
cane presses and iron ploughs. The latter were exhibited Practice, 
in Bombay in 1904, and have been ordered by several culti¬ 
vators. Iron lifts for wells have also taken the place of 
leathern bags in many places. The opening of cotton- 
mills in Sholapur city has led the people to pay more attention 
to seed-selection and staple; while the better kinds of 
manure are now largely employed for sugar-cane cultivation. 

During the ten years ending 1904, i8‘3 lakhs w^as advanced 
to agriculturists under the Land Improvement and Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loans Acts. Of this sum 5 lakhs was advanced in 
1896 7, and 9 lakhs during the three years ending 1901-2. 

The dhief breeds of cattle are the khi/dri, raised by Dhan- Cattle, * 
gars; the desi, bred by Lamanis ; and breeds from Mfilwa, 

Gujarat, and Gokak in Belgaum. The khildri breed is the * 
best, and the desi is the commonest. Buffaloes are classed as 
gaulis or ‘milkmen’s,’ and desi or ‘local.’ The famine of 1876 
and the Afghan War of 1879 combined to deprive S’lola- 
pur of its reputation as a pony-breeding District. The Civil 
Veterinary department, however, maintains 3 pony stallions at 
Sholapur, Sangola, and Karmala. The dry plains of the 
southern tdbikas are specially suited for rearing sheep and 
goats. The Dhangars breed flocks of sheep, and the poorer 
classes keep goats. Donkeys are bred by Beldars or quarry- 
men, and pigs are reared by Vaddars or earth-workers. 

The chief irrigation works in Sholapur District are the Kore- Irrigation, 
gaon, Ashti, Ekruk, and Mhasvad lakes. The first-named is 
a pre-British work improved, and the three last are new works. 

Large projects have been undertaken at Patri, Budhihal, 
Bhamburda, Wadshivne, Hotgi, and Mangi. The total area 
under irrigation from various sources in 1903-4 w^as 127 
square miles. Government works supplied 12 square miles, 
priyate canals one square mile, wells in square miles, tanks 
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one square mile, and other sources 2 square miles. Koregaon 
lake, 13 miles north-east of Barsi, is formed by throwing two 
earthen dams across two separate valleys. The lake has now 
a capacity of 81,000,000 cubic feet and supplies 282 acres of 
land, the estimated irrigable area befmg nearly 2 square miles. 
The Ashti lake lies in the Madha fd/uka, 12 miles north-east 
of Pandharpur. The lake when full holds 1,419,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. It is estimated to irrigate 19 square miles, and 
actually supplies about 2 square miles. The Ekruk lake, the 
largest artificial lake in the Bombay Presidency, lies 5 miles 
north-east of Sholapur city. The lake is 60 feet deep when 
full, and holds 3,310,000,000 cubic feet of water. It supplies 
4 and commands 26 square miles. I'he Mhasvad tank in 
Satara District, recently constructed by throwing a dam across 
the Man river, supplies 7 square miles of land with water, and 
could irrigate 38 square miles. The capital outlay on these 
tanks has been (1903-4): Mhasvad 21 lakhs, Ekruk 13, Kore¬ 
gaon -2, and Ashti 8 lakhs. There are 24,629 ^wells in the 
District, with an average depth of 15 to 40 feet, of which 
20,865 are used for irrigation. 

The dry, shallow soil of the uplands of Sholapur is ill-suited 
for trees. The District now possesses 219 square miles of 
‘reserved’ land under the Forest department. The fodder 
reserves and pasture land in charge of the Revenue depart¬ 
ment amount to 58 square miles. There are no ‘ protected ’ 
forests. 'J'he forest area is much scattered. It may be 
roughly divided into two tracts : on the hills between Barsi 
and the Nizam’s territories in the extreme north-east, and on 
the ♦'alls to the south of Malsiras and Sangola in the extreme 
south-west. Before December, 1871, when forest conservancy 
was introduced, Sholapur w^as extremely bare of trees and 
bru.shwood. In the whole of the forest area, no timber-cutting 
rights are admitted to exist. The forest lands are of two 
classes: scrub forest and /mdd/ meadows. The scrub forest 
is found on the hills, and babul meadows occur all over the 
District. 

Forest receipts are comparatively small, being only Rs. 18,000 
in 1903-4. About nineteen-twentieths of the Reserves are 
leaded yearly for grazing; the remainder are leased yearly for 
grass-cutting, and in these tree plantations are formed. The 
timber of the babul and the fiim are used for fuel, and also ijpr 
making beams, post.s, doors, carts, ploughs, and other imple¬ 
ments. The bark of the babul and of the tarvad {Cassia auri- 
culata) is used for tanning, and the podf as well as the flov^^rs 
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of the palds {Butea frondosa) for dyeing. The bark of the 
apta is made into ropes. The forests are in charge of an 
Extra-Assistant Conservator. 

Except trap or basalt used as building stone and for road- Minerals, 
metal, and nodular limestone used in cement, Sholapur has 
no mineral products. 

The chief industries are spinning, weaving, and dyeing. Arts and 

Silks and the finer sorts of cotton cloth, such as dhotis and 

. _ , tures. 

womens saris^ prepared m Sholapur, bear a good name. 

Blankets are also woven in large numbers. Besides hand- 
loom weaving, three cotton-mills, with 144,520 spindles and 528 
looms, have been established, which give employment to 
5,239 hands daily, and turn out 14,000,000 lb. of yarn and 
2,000,000 lb. of cloth. The mill of the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Company began working at Sholapur city in 
1877 with a nominal capital of 8 lakhs. In addition to the 
cotton-mills, there are two ginning factories, employing about 
174 operatives. Oil-presses of the native type are worked by 
1 elis in many places, and salpetre is manufactured to some 
extent by Mahars and Mangs. 

Since the opening of the railway, trade has greatly increased. Commerce 
Next to cotton, a large proportion of which comes from other 
Districts, the chief exports arc oil, oilseeds, ghl^ turmeric, and 
cotton cldth. The imports are salt, piece-goods, yarn, gunny- 
bags, and iron-ware. Trade is carried on at the towns and in 
markets, fairs, village shops, and also by travelling carriers. 

The largest centres of internal trade are Sholapur city, Barsi, 
and Pandhaqiiir; and next to these Vairag, Madha, Mohol, 

Karmala, Akluj, Nat('puta, and Sangola. The traders are 
chiefly Lingayats, Bhatias, Hindu Vanis, and Marwaris. 

The south-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Communi- 

which connects with the Madras Railway at Raichur, passes cation?;. 

• • • • 

through the District with a length of 115 miles. From Hotgi ^nd roads, 
near Sholapur city, the eastern branch of the Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway runs south towards Bijapur, for a distance of 
about 8 miles within the District. At Barsi Road a pioneer 
enterprise in light railways connects Barsi town with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. This line, which is on a 2 foot 
6 inch gauge, was opened in 1897. Extensions of the Barsi 
Light Railway to Tad walla, 2 7 miles beyond Barsi town, and 
to Pandharpur, were opened in 1906. There are (1904) 567 
miles of roads in the District, of which 140 miles are metalled. 

Of these the Poona-Hyderabad trunk road is the most impor¬ 
tant, traversing the Ditrict in a south-easterly direction for 
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78 miles. Except 341 miles of unmetalled roads in charge of 
the local authorities, all these roads are maintained by the 
Public Works department. The Bars! Light Railway Com¬ 
pany maintains and repairs 21 miles of metalled road. 

Famine. The earliest recorded famine is the great Durga-devT famine, 
which began about 1396 and is said to have lasted nearly 
twelve years. Next came the famine of 1460. About 1520 
a great famine is said to have been caused by military hordes 
destroying and plundering the crops. The famine of 1791 
was very severe, especially in the Carnatic, where the crops 
entirely failed. In the Deccan the yield was one-fourth to 
one-half the usual out-turn; and as thousands flocked from 
the Carnatic to the Deccan for food, the distress became 
very severe. During this famine grain sold at 3 seers a rupee. 
In 1802 the plunder and destruction of crops by Holkar and 
the Pindaris caused a serious scarcity, which the failure of the 
rains in October and November, 1803, turned into a famine of 
terrible severity. In 1818, owing partly to the ravages of the 
Peshwa’s armies, and partly to the failure of crops, the District 
again suffered from famine, accompanied by cholera, which 
destroyed thousands. Other famines or scarcities occurred in 
1824, 1832-3, 1845, 1854, 1862, 1876-7, 1896-7, and 1899- 
1900, owing to scanty rainfall. 

In the famine of 1876-7 the District suffered very severely. 
At the height of distress the largest number on works was 
95,617 in January, 1877. A considerable number of people 
left'the District and went to Berar and the Nizam’s Dominions, 
and many cattle died. During the cold season of 1879, from 
Jankiary to March, swarms of rats and mice appeared and 
about seven-eighths of the crops were wholly destroyed. The 
scanty rainfall of 1896 caused a failure of the crops throughout 
the whole of the District, thus necessitating relief measures. 
The largest number on works was 124,800 in April. The 
maximum number on gratuitous relief was 15,600 in Septem¬ 
ber. The distress continued till the end of November. The 
last scarcity, which extended over two consecutive years, was 
in 1899-1901. In October, 1899, relief works were opened 
which continued till October, 1902. The maximum on relief 
wa.s reached in April, 1900, when nearly 156,000 persons were 
on works and 13,000 in receipt of gratuitous relief. By August, 
1900, the number on gratuitous relief had reached 25,000. 
The excess of mortality over the normal in 1899-1900 was 
18,800, and it is calculated that 7^>,ooo cattle died. Including 
advances to agriculturists and weavers^ and remissions of Jand 
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revenue, the famine in this District alone cost the state 84 
lakhs. More than 10^ lakhs was advanced under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. 

The District consists of seven idlukas^ in two subdivisions District 
under an Assistant Collector and a Deputy-Collector. The 
tdlukas dcct Sholapur, Madha, Kakmala, Barsi, Pandhar- staff. 
PUR, Sangoi.a, and Malsiras. The Collector is Political 
Agent for the State of Akalkot. 

The District and Sessions Judge at Sholapur is assisted for Civil and 
civil business by six Subordinate Judges. There are JusUce^^ 

eight officers to administer criminal justice in the District. 

The proximity of the Nizam’s Dominions facilitates dacoities 
by small bands of bad characters, who take refuge across 
the frontier. The commonest forms of crime are theft and 
hurt. 

Sholapur is mainly ryotwdri. The revenue history of the Land 
District differs little from that of Ahmadnagar and Poona, 
of which many of the villages once formed a part. Like those tration. 
Districts, Sholapur, after a few years of rapid advance after 
British annexation, suffered from 1825 onwards from low 
prices, and large remissions had in consequence to be granted. 

In 1830 the old rates were replaced by Mr. Pringle’s settle¬ 
ment ; but the new rates again proved excessive, mainly owing 
to the bdd seasons which followed their introduction, and 
in consequence temporary rates were granted between 1836 
and 1839 on more favourable terms. In 1840 a regular 
revenue survey settlement was commenced by Capt>ain 
Wingate, and was gradually introduced into the whole of the 
District. The revision survey of the Madha tdhika leca to 
revised rates being introduced in that tdluka in 1869-70 and 
extended to the whole of the District by 1874. In October, 

1874, in consequence of the marked fall in produce prices 
during tht; three previous years. Government decided that 
it was advisable to limit, and in some cases to reduce, the 
amount of the enhancements made at the revised survey 
settlement. The reductions made were from 74 to 38 per 
cent, in Madha, from 77 to 44 per cent, in Sholapur, from 
76 to 46 per cent, in Pandharpur, and from 62 to 42 per cent, 
in Barsi. The revision survey of 1874-94 found an increase 
in the cultivated area of 0-4 per cent, and the settlement 
enhanced the total revenue by 27 per cent, in the three tdlukas 
for which details are available. The average rates per acre 
fixed by this survey are : ‘ dry ’ land, 8 annas ; garden land, 15 
annas; and rice land, Bs. 1-6. 
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and dis¬ 
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Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880—1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue . 

10,61 
14,46 

11,94 

16,89 

9.41 

14.57 

1,5.42 

21,77 


There arc five municipalities— Sholapur, Barsi, Karmala, 
S ANGOLA, and Pandharpur —with a total income averaging 
2*8 lakhs. Among special sources of municipal income are 
a pilgrim tax at Pandharpur and a water rate at Sholapur. 
The District board and seven tdhika boards had an income of 
1*5 lakhs in 1903-4, the principal source being the land cess. 
The expenditure amounted to 1-2 lakhs, including Rs. 45,000 
devoted to the maintenance and construction of roads and 
buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by two 
Assistants and one inspector. I'here are 12 police stations in 
the District. The total strength of the police force is 579: 
namely, 9 chief constables, 109 head constables, and 461 
constables. The mounted police number 7, under one 
daffaddr. There are 8 subsidiary jails in the District, with 
accommodation for 197 prisoners. The daily average number 
of prisoners in 1904 was 70, of whom 5 were femdes. 

Sholapur stands fifteenth as regards literacy among the 
twenty-four Districts of the Presidency. In 1901 only 4-7 per 
cent, of the population (8-9 males and 0-4 females) could read 
and write. In 1881 there were 174 schools with 7,060 pupils. 
The number of pupils increased ^to 14,711 in 1891 and to 
14,984 in 1901. In 1903-4 the number of educational insti¬ 
tutions was 297, including 2 high schools, 7 middle and 
258 primary schools, one training school, 2 industrial schools, 
and one commercial school; and the number of pupils was 
6,162, including 547 girls. Of the 271 schools classed as 
public, one is managed by Government, 175 by local boards, 
36 by municipalitie.s, 57 are aided and 2 are unaided. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was r j lakhs, of 
which Provincial revenues contributed Rs. 47,000, Local 
funds Rs. 27,000, and fees Rs. 16,000. Of the total, 70 
per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

The District contains two hospitals, including one for 
females, 8 dispensaries, one leper asylum, and 3 other medical 
institutions, with accommodation for 83 in-patients. In 1904 
the number of patients treated Vas 151,682, of whom i,ii8 
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were in-patients, and 3,802 operations were performed. The 
total expenditure on the civil hospital and 8 dispensaries 
and the leper asylum was Rs. 24,667, of which Rs. 15,229 was 
met from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of people successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 Vaccina- 
was 18,000, representing 25 per 1,000 of population, which is 
slightly higher than the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xx (1884); 

W. W. Loch, Historical Account of the Poona, Sdtdra, and 
Sholdpur Districts (1877).] 

Karmala Taluka.— Tdlukdoi Sholapur District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 58' and 18° 33' N. and 74° 48' and 75° 26' E., 
with an area of 772 square miles. It contains one town, 
Karmala (population, 7,301), the head-quarters; and 123 
villages. The population in 1901 was 67,558, compared with 
93)353 1891. The great decrease is due to mortality 

and emigration during the famine of 1899-1901. The tdluka 
is one of the most thinly populated in the District, with 
a density of only 88 persons per sfjuare mile. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 w^as i‘7 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 11,000. Karmala is in the north of the District, between 
the Bhima on the west and the Sina on the cast. Except 
the hills near Kcm and the dividing ridge, forming the w’ater- 
shed between the tw’o rivers, the country is flat; towards 
the north it is rough and broken, crossed by many streams. 

About half consists of rich black soil, and the rest is red 
and gravelly. The seasons are uncertain—a really good 
one, as a rule, not occurring oftencr than once in three or four 
years, w^hen, however, the harvest is exceedingly abundant. 

The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. Weekly fairs are held 
at eight towns and villages; and at Sonari an annual fair 
in April is attended by about 6,000 persons. 

Barsi Taluka.— Tdluka of Sholapur District, Bombay, 
lying betw^een 17° 57'and 18° 26'N. and 75° 36' and 76® 7' E., 
surrounded on all sides by the Nizam’s Dominions, w'ith an 
area of 596 square miles. There are two towns, Barsi (popu¬ 
lation, 24,242), the head-quarters, and Vairag (5,163) ; and 
122 villages. The population in 1901 was 139,435, comiDared 
with 140,322 in 1891. With the exception of the SholiyDur 
tdluka, Barsi is the most thickly populated in the District, 
with a density of 234 persons per square mile. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 w^as 2 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 14,000. The tdluka h crossed by several streams, and 
is, ^n the whole, wellwooded. The villages are small, and 

uo. i. P p 
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lie chiefly on river banks. Barsi has a better climate and a 
more plentiful and regular rainfall than the rest of Sholapur. 

Malsiras Taluka. — Tdluka of Sholapur District, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 35'and 18° 2' N. and 74° 37'and 75® 13' E., 
with an area of 574 square miles. Ic contains 69 villages, the 
head-quarters being at Mat.siras (population, 2,263). The 
population in 1901 was 52,533, compared with 74,039 in 1891, 
The tdluka is very thinly populated, with a density of only 
92 persons per square mile, the average for the District being 
159. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i*i lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 8,000. Malsiras is generally flat and bare 
of trees, except in the west, where there is a chain of hills. 
Water is not plentiful. "J'hc principal rivers arc the Nira and 
Bhima. The tdluka chiefly consists of good black soil. The 
climate is dry and hot, and the rainfall scanty and uncertain. 

Madha Taluka. —Tdluka of Sholapur District, Bombay, 
lying between 1 7® 38' and iS^ 10' N. and 75® 9' and 75^^ 42' E., 
with an area of 619 square miles. It contains 89 villages, 
including Maoha (j)opulalion, 5,365), the head-quarters. The 
poj)ulation in 1901 was 82,984, compared with 92,664 in 1891. 
'I'he density, 134 persons ]jer square mile, is slightly below the 
District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 10,000. Madha is an undu¬ 
lating plain, irregular in shape ; the tops of all the higher 
ridges, though covered with yellow stunted grass, are bare 
of trees and have a barren soil. The watershed crosses the 
tdlu-ka in the direction of its greatest length from north-west to 
south-east ; and the streams flow eastward into the Slna and 
souR.ward into the Bhlrna. Excluding the Ashti lake, situated 
about I 5 miles south-west of Madha town, the land is chiefly 
watered from wells. The climate is dry, and hot winds prevail 
from March to May. The rainfall is most uncertain. 

Pandharpur Taluka. — Tdli^ka of Sholapur District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 17° 29' and 17° 56' N. and 75° 6' and 
75° 31'' E., with an area of 478 square miles. There are two 
towns, Pandharpur (population, 32,405), the head-(]uarters, 
and Karkamb (5,571) ; and 83 villages. The population in 
1901 was 91,928, compared with 91,261 in 1891. The density, 
192 persons per square mile, is above the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-5 lakhs, and 
for cesses Rs. 10,000. Pandharpur is an open waving plain, 
almost bare of trees. The chief rivers are the Bhima and the 
Man. Along the river banks the soil is mostly deep black, 
and to the east of the Bhima it is €s?pecially rich. On the 
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high-lying land the soil is shallow, black and grey, gravelly 
or barad. The climate is dry, and the rainfall scanty and 
uncertain. 

Sholapur Taluka. —South-eastern tdluka of Sholapur Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, lying btftween 17° 22' and 17® 50' N. and 
75® 33' and 76° 26' E., with an area of 848 square miles. It 
contains one town, Shot.apur (population, 75,288), the head¬ 
quarters; and 151 villages. The population in 1901 was 
203,905, compared with 180,630 in 1891. It is the most 
thickly populated tdluka in the District, with a density of 
240 persons per square mile. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903—4 was 2-6 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. Tlu* 
tdluka is undulating and devoid of trees, rising in places into 
small hillocks showing bare rock. The climate is dry ; the 
cold season is clear and bracing. The two chief rivers are 
the Bhima and the Sina. d'he Bhima forms the southern 
boundary for about 35 miles ; and the Slna runs south through 
the tdluka f^r about 40 miles. 

Sangola Taluka. —South-western tdluka of Sholapur Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, lying between 17^ 8' and 17® 40' N. and 74*^ 54' 
and 75° 27'E., with an area of 654 scjuare miles. It contains 
one town, Sangola (population, 4,763), the head-quarters ; 
and 75 villages. The population in 1901 was 82,634, com¬ 
pared wdth 78,420 in 1891. The density, 127 persons per 
square mile, is much below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was !•! lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 8,000. Sangola is a level plain, wdth a few treeless hiWocks 
fringing its southern border. It is mostly bare of trees. 
Villages are three or four miles apart. The chief river •is the 
Man, which flows through the tdluka from west to north-east 
for about 35 miles. Most of the soil is stony and bairen, 
and much of it fit only for grazing. The climate is hot. 

Ashta. —Village in the Madha tdluka of Sholapur District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 51' N, and 75' 28' E. Population 
(1901), 936. The place is interesting as the scene of the 
battle of February 20, 1818, between General laonel Smith 
and BajI Rao Peshwa’s troops, in which the Peshwa was 
defeated and his general Gokhale killed. It was entirely a 
cavalry action, Gokhale having 8,000 to 10,000 horse,, and 
General Smith two regiments of cavalry, a squadron of the 
22nd Dragoons, 1,200 auxiliary horse, and 2,500 infantry. 
The battle had the important result of freeing the Satara Raja 
from Baji Rao’s power. Ashta has a large lake which, when 
fqji. has an area of m*re than 4 square miles and a capacity of 
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1,419,000,000 cubic feet of water. The lake has been formed 
at a cost of upwards of 7 lakhs by throwing across the Ashta 
stream, a feeder of the Bhima, an earthen dam 12,709 feet long 
with a greatest height of 57*75 feet. Two canals are led from 
the dam; that on the left bank is miles long, discharging 
30 cubic feet a second, and commanding 12,258 arable acres ; 
while the right-bank canal is 10 miles long, discharging 10 cubic 
feet a second, and commanding 5,624 arable acres. Ashta 
contains two schools, one of which is for girls. 

Barsi Town.—Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in 18° 14' N. and 
75° 41' E. Population (1901), 24,242, including Hindus, 
20,881 ; Musalmans, 2,785 ; and Jains, 515. Biirsi is an im¬ 
portant centre of trade, with a large export of cotton, linseed 
and other oilseeds, chiefly to Bombay. There arc seven cotton 
presses, employing about 500 persons. I'he town is connected 
with Barsi Road station ()n the Cireat Indian Peninsula Railway 
by the Biirsi Light Railway, opened in 1897. ]t ])ossesses 
a fine tcmjde of Bhagwan, richly ornamented. The munici¬ 
pality, constituted in 1865, had an average income during 
the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 51,000. I^arsi contains a Subordinate Judge’s 
court, eight schools, including one for girls, attended by 411 
and 52 pujjils resptxtively, and two disj^ensaries, one of 
which belongs to the raihvay com])any. The water-supply 
is obtained from a reservoir built in 1877 a cost of 
Rs, i8,ooo. This reservoir, which covers an area of 65 acres 
near the town, is designed to ('ontain 19,000,000 cubic feet 
of waYer. 

Begampur.— Village in the Sholapur tixluka of Sholapur 
District, Bombay, situated in 17® 34' N. and 75® 37' K., on the 
left bank of the Bhima river, about 25 miles south-west of 
Sholapur city. Population (1901), 2,304. I'he place takes 
its name from one of Aurangzeb’s daughters, who died while 
her father was encamjjed at Brahmapuri on tlie (jj)fK;site bank 
of the river. She was buried at this place, and her tomb 
is a plain solid structure in a courtyard 180 feet square. It 
overhangs the Bhima, from which it is guarded by a strong 
maspnry wall now much out of repair. Round the tomb 
a market slowly sprang up, with the result that the suburb 
of Begampur outgrew the original village of Ghadeshwar, from 
whicl\ it is separated by a w^atercourse. About Rs. 40,000 
worth of thread, cloth, and grains- change hands every year 
•at the weekly market on Thursday. 'Kie village has a liPle 
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manufacture of coarse cotton cloth or khddi. It contains 
a primary school. 

Brahmapuri. —Village in the Pandharpur tdluka of Shola- 
pur District, Bombay, situated in 17° 34' N. and 75® 34' E., 
on the Bhima, about 16•miles south-east of Pandharpur town. 
Population (1901), 1,274. Brahmapuri has an old temple of 
Siddheswar enclosed in a paved court. In 1695 Aurangzeb, 
annoyed at the continued Maratha raids in the North Deccan, 
encamjjed with his grand army^at Brahmapuri, where he estab¬ 
lished his chief store, built a cantonment, and held his court. 
l^Yom Brahmapuri the operations of his armies and the affairs 
of his empire were directed for five years. In 1700 the llrah- 
mapuri cantonment was vacated, and Aurangzeb marched to 
Satara. 

Hotgi.- Village in the District and iuluka of Sholapur, 
Bombay, situated in 17^ 36' N. and 75^^’ 58' hi.. 9 miles south¬ 
east of Sholat)ur city. Population (1901), 3,918. It is the 
junction of, the (beat Indian Peninsula Railway with the 
Holgi-Gadag section of the Southern Mahratta line. The vil¬ 
lage contains a dispensary belonging to the Southern Mahratta 
Railway. 

Karkamb. -'Fown in the Pandharpur tdluka of Sholapur 
District^ Bombay, situated in 17® 52' N. and 75" 18' E., 
13 miles north of Pandharpur town. P()})ulation (1901) 
5,571. Karkamb has a large weaviiig and thrend-dyeing 
industry, with about 500 looms, chiefly producing c'heap cloth 
for women’s robes. About 1,500 persons aie cmpk)yftd in 
the industry, which has an output of the annual value of 
1^ lakhs. The establishments for thread-dyeing number it. 
The betel-vine is largely grown. W'eekly markets are held on 
Mondays, when cattle, grain, and cloth are sold. The town 
contains two schools, one of which is for girls. 

Karmala Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in rS® 24' N. 
and 75'’ 12'E., ii miles north of Jcur station on the south¬ 
east section of the Great Indian I’eninsuJa Railway. I’opu- 
lation (1901), 7,301. Karmala was originally the seat of a 
branch of the Nimbalkar family. The founder began and his 
son finished a fort, which still exists and is used for the idjuka 
offices. Tliis fort, one of the largest in the Deccan, extends 
Qver a quarter of a square mile, and contains about a hundred 
houses. Karmala grew and became a large trade centre,^ being 
a crossing station for the t>rafific from Balaghat through Barsi 
to»Poona, and betwedli Ahmadnagar and Sholapur. Most of 
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this traffic has now passed to the railway, but Karmala is still 
a large mart for cattle, grain, oil, and piece-goods. A weekly 
market is held on Friday, and the town has a small weaving 
industry. The water-sup])ly is derived from wells three- 
quarters of a mile to the south, flic water being carried 
through an earthenware conduit to dipping wells in the town. 
An annual fair is held here, lasting four days. The town 
possesses a large temple of Amba Bai. The municipality, 
established in 1867, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs. 8,800. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,100. 
Karmala contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, three schools, 
including one maintained by the American Congregational 
Mission, and a dispensary. 

Madha Village. —Head-quarters of the idluka of the same 
name in Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in 18° 2' N. and 
75°3 t'E., on the south-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (1901), 5,365. The town has a fort, a 
weekly market on Tuesday, and an annual fair in September- 
October. The fort is now used as a idluka office. Madha 
contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, and three schools, one 
of which is maintained by the American Mission. 

Malsiras Village. —Head-quarters of the idluka of the 
same name in Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in t 7^ 53' N. 
and 74° 58' E. l\)pulation (1901), 2^263. A weekly market 
is held on 'Fuesday. The village contains an old Hemadpanti 
temple of Someshwar, and a shrine of Hanuman, on the high 
road •from Poona to Pandharpur, which is much frequented 
by pilgrims. There is one school. 

Mdliol. —Village in the Madha idluka of Sholaj)ur District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° 49' N. and 75® 39' E., on the Poona- 
Sholapur road, about 20 miles south-east of Madha, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 4,904. 
A weekly market is held on Sunday. A school is maintained 
by the American Mission. The town contains two temples, 
an old fort used under Maratha rule for the offices of the 
former Mohol subdivision, and two ruined forts outside the 
town, built about 200 years ago by the local Deshmukhs. 
The two temples of Bhaneshwar and Nilkantheshwar or 
("haydramauJi are both said to have been built by Heinad- 
panL A yearly fair is held at the Nilkantheshwar temple 
during three days, beginning with the fourth of the brigl^t 
half of Vaishakh (April-May). According to local tradition, 
Mohol is a very old town. It is •supposed to have suffered 
severely in the war between Hindus aAd Musalmans at the 
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close of the thirteenth century, and the present Deshmukh 
and Deshpande families of the Madha tdluka claim descent 
from officers appointed by the victorious Musalmans. During 
the great Durga-devi famine (1396-1408) the town is said to 
have been abandoned and to have taken twenty-five years 
to recover. Another local story says that Mohol was the 
residence of the god Nagnath, who afterwards proceeded to 
Vadval, 5 miles to the south-east. Nagnath^s temples at 
Mohol and Vadval were built about 1730 by Ghongre, a rich 
merchant of Vairag. 

Pandharpur Town. —Head quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in 17‘^41'N. 
and 75® 26' E., on the right or south bank of the BhTnia river, 
31 miles from Barsi Road station on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, with which it was connected in 1906 by an 
extension of the Barsi Idght Railway. Population (1901), 
32,405. Hindus number 30,658 ; Muhammadans, 1,217 J 
Jains, 514. ^Pandharpur is one of the most-frequented places 
of pilgrimage in the Bombay Presidency. 

The best view of the town is from the opposite bank of the 
Bhima. When the river is full, the broad, winding stream, 
gay with boats; the islet temjdes of Vishnupad and Narad ; 
the rows of domed and spired tombs on the farther bank ; the 
crowded flight of steps leading from the water; the shady 
bank.s, and among the tree-tops the spires and pinnacles of 
many large temples, combine to form a scene of much beauty 
and life. The debris of former buildings have somewhat 
raised the level of the centre of the town. In that part the 
houses are comparatively well built, many of them beii.g two 
or more storeys high, with plinths of hewn stone. Pandharpur 
is highly revered by Brahmans as containing a celebrated 
temple dedicated to the god Vilhoba, an incarnation of 
Vishnu. Vithoba's temple is near the centre of that part 
of the town which is considered holy, and is called Pandhari- 
kshetra, or ‘ the holy spot of Pandhari.’ It has a length from 
cast to west of 350 feet, and a breadth from north to south of 
1 70 feet. In honour of this god three fairs are held annually^ 
At the first of these, in April, the attendance varies from 
20,000 to 30,000 persons; at the second, in July, from 100,000 
to 150,000; and at the third, in November, from 40,000 to 
*^0,000. Every month, also, four days before the full moon, 
from 5,000 to 10,000 devotees assemble here. Since 1865 
a tax of 4 annas per head has been levied on pilgrims at each 
of^the three great fa^s. The town was constituted a muni- 
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cipality in 1855, and had an average income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Rs. 67,400. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 88,200, of which the pilgrim tax contributed 
Rs. 50,000. The town is well supplied with water from a 
reservoir, about a mile south-west df the town, which was 
built by the municipality in 1874 at a cost of 2 lakhs. The 
Bhlma has eleven ghats or landings. Besides these, several 
stone pavements slope to the river. Pandharpur contains 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, six schools, including a high 
scho(d, an industrial school, and a school for girls, and one 
dispensary. It is a station of the Indian Village Mission. 
During the famine of 1876-8 numbers of children were left 
to die by their starving parents ; while the famine lasted, the 
children were fed in the Cxopalpur relief house. When the 
relief house was closed, an orphanage, the only institution of 
its kind in the Bombay I’residency, was established from sub- 
scriptiems, and the foundation stone was laid on October 10, 
1878. In connexion with the orphanage a foundling home 
was established from Rs. r 0,000 subscribed in Bombay, to 
which a school of industry was added in November, 1881. 

In 1659 the Bijajmr general Afzal Khan encamped at 
Pandharpur on his way from Bijapur to Wai in Satara. In 
1774 I^andharpur was the scene of an engagement |>etween 
Raghunath Rao Peshwa and lYimbak Rao Mama, sent by 
the Poona ministers to oj)pose him. In 1817 an indecisive 
action was fought near I’undharpur between the l*eshwa^s 
horsed' and the British troops under General Smith, who was 
accompanied by Mr. Elphinstone. In 1847 the noted dacoit 
Rnghffjy bhangrya was caught at Pandharpur by 1 lieutenant 
(afterwards General) Gell. During 1857 the office and the 
treasury of the manilatdar were attacked by rebels, but 
successfully held by thc^ police. In 1879 Vasudeo Balwant 
Idiadke, a notorious dacoit leader, was captured on his way 
to Pandharpur. 

Pandharjiur has a large export trade, valued at about 
Rs. 3,60,000 annually, in Imka (sweet-smelling powder), gram, 
pulse, incense sti(:ks, safflower oil, kt 4 mktf (red powder), maize, 
parched rice, and snuff. 

[h^or a full account of Pandharpur, its temple.s, ghats, and 
objects of interest, ancient and modern, see the Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Bresidcjicy, vol. xx, pp. 415-85 (1884).] ^ 

Sangola Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Sholajnir District, Bombay, situated in 17° 26' N. 
and 75^^ 12' E., 19 miles south-west o^ Pandharpur. Poj^i- 
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lation (1901), 4,763. The fort, which is now occupied by the 
tdluka offices, is said to have been built by a Bijapur king ; 
and so prosperous was the town which grew up round it that, 
until it was plundered by Holkar’s Pathans in 1802, it was 
locally called the Golden Sangola. The municipality, estab¬ 
lished in 1855, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs. 5,500. In 1903—4 the income was 
Rs. 6,400. The town contains a Subordinate Judge\s court, 
a school, and a dispensary. 

SholapurCity(6<9/«///r= ‘sixteen villages’).—Head-quarters 
of Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in 17° 40' N. and 75^ 
54' E., on the Great Indian J^cninsula Railway. Population 
(1881), 61,281, (1891) 61,915, and (rpor) 75,288. Hindus 
number 55,988; Muhammadans, 16,103; Jains, 1,206; and 
Christians, 1,681. 

The strong fort in the south-west corner of the city, sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch, is ascribed to Hasan Gangu, the founder 
of the Bahuiani dynasty (1347). On the dissolution of that 
kingdom in 1489, Sholapur was held by Zain Khan ; but 
during the minority of his son it was in 151T besieged and 
taken by Kamfil Khan, who annexed it with the surrounding 
districts to the Bijajmr kingdom. In 1523 Sholapur formed 
part of the dowry of Ismail Adil Shah’s sister, given in mar¬ 
riage to* the king of Ahmadnagar. But not being handed over 
to Ahmadnagar, it was for forty years a source of constant 
quarrels between the two dynasties, until it was given back to 
Bijfipur as tlie dowry of the Ahmadnagar princess Chand Bibi 
(1562). In 1668, in accordance with the terms of the treaty 
of Agra, Sholapur fort passed to the Mughals, from whose 
possession it fell to the Nizam in 1723, at the time when Ram- 
chandra Pant, the Maratha, threw off his allegiance to Muliam- 
mad Shah the emperor. In 1795 was ceded by the Nizam 
to the Marathas, after the battle of Kharda. At the close of 
the war with the Peshwa in 1818, it was stormed by General 
Munro. Since then the city has been steadily increasing in 
importance. Its convenient situation between Poona and 
Hyderabad has made it, especially since the opening of the 
railway in 1859, the centre for the collection and distribution 
of goods over a large extent of country. The chief industjy of 
Sholapur is the manufacture of silk and cotton cloth, more 
than 12,000 persons being engaged as hand-loom weavers, 
spinners, and dyers. Sholapur has one spinning and weaving 
mill and two spinning mills. The first mill, belonging to the 
Stolapur Spinning and Weaving Company, was opened in 1877, 
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with a capital of 8 lakhs. The three mills have 528 looms and 
144,520 spindles, giving employment to more than 5,000 
persons. The total capital invested is 30 lakhs. 

Sholapur is situated in the centre of a large plain 1,800 feet 
above sea-level, on the watershed of the Adila, a feeder of the 
Sina. To the south-west, close to the city wall, lies the fort, 
and farther on are the officers* bungalows of the” old cavalry 
lines, now mostly occupied by railway servants and the railway 
station. To the south is the Si^idheswar lake, with a temple in 
the centre. On the south-east bank of the lake is the muni¬ 
cipal garden ; and about t,ooo yards more to the south-east 
are the Collector’s office and bungalow. About 100 to 500 
)'ards south-west of the Collector’s office stretch the officers’ 
bungalows of the old cantonment ; to the west of the officers’ 
bungalows arc the Protestant church and the post office. 
I'he chief public building is the Ripon Hall. The old military 
cantonment of Sholapur has been transferred to the civil 
authorities, and is included wdthin municipal No 

troops are now stationed here. 

Sholajnir was formerly enclosed by a wall 2-| miles in circuit. 
About 1872, to give room to the growing town, the munici¬ 
pality pulled down the whole of the east wall and parts on 
the south-west and north. 'J'he walls, where still standing, arc 
8 to 10 feet high, 4 to 6 feet wide at the base, and 3 to 4 feet 
wide at the top. 

"Phe fort is an irregular oblong about 230 yards by 176, 
enclctscd by a double line of lofty battlemented and towered 
walls of rough stone 10 to 20 yards apart, and surrounded, 
exccj 5 t on the east or Siddheswar lake side, by a wet moat 
100 to 150 feet broad and 15 to 30 deep. The whole work 
is Muhammadan, the outer wall dating from the fourteenth 
century, and the inner wall and four great square towers from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The outer wall, with 
battlemented curtains and four corner and twenty-three side 
towers pierced for musketry, and with openings and vaulted 
chambers for cannon, rises 20 to 30 feet from the edge of the 
moat. About 20 yards behind, the inner wall, also towered 
and battlemented, rises 5 to 10 feet above the outer wall. It 
has .about twenty-five towers, exclusive of the four square 
towers. 

The houses in the city are mostly built of mud, but somg- 
times of stone and burnt bricks, and are covered with flat 
roofs. On account of the absence of any high ground in the 
neighbourhood, Sholapur is on all sides^exposed to the winds. 
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The climate, except during the months of March, April, and 
May, is agreeable and healthy. The municipality, established 
in 1853, had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of 1 1 lakhs. In 1903-4 the income was 2\ lakhs, including loans 
from Government (Rs. 45,000) and octroi dues (Rs. 60,000). 
Water-works, constructed by the municipality between 1879 
and 1881, give a daily supply of about 13 gallons a head 
The water is drawn from the Ekrilk lower level canal through 
a line of lo-inch pipes into a settling tank, and thence pumped 
by steam-power. Sholapur has 39 schools, attended by 1,425 
boys and 638 girls, including a Government high school with 
165 pupils, four middle schools, one normal school, an indus¬ 
trial and a commercial school. There is also a kindergarten 
class supported by the American Mission. Besides the chief 
revenue and judicial offices there are two Subordinate Judges^ 
courts, two hosj)itals, of which one is for females, and four 
dispensaries. Sholapur is the head-quarters of the American 
Protestant ^Mission, which has branches at 8 villages in the 
Sholapur iahika, 

Vairag. —Village in the Barsi tCihika of Sholapur District, 
Bombay, situated in 18° 4' N. and 75° 49' E., on the road 
connecting Sholapur city and Barsi, 16 miles south-east of the 
latter ]dace. Population (1901), 5,163. Vairag is an im- 
pc^rtant trade centre with a weekly market on Wednesday, at 
which grain and other agricultural produce is purchased by 
Bombay merchants for export to foreign countries. I'he 
village contains four schools, including one for girls, attended 
res]:>ectivcly by 190 and 40 pupils. 
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